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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAHI KINGS OF AlMADNAGAR. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL . W, HAIG, 0.8.1, OMG., CBE 
(Continued from Vol. XLIX, p. 224.) 
XNLIV—AN ACCOUNT OF THE REASONS FOR THE OVERTHROW OF ‘AL! Barkin Sains FiwER. 
AND OF THE CAPTURE From HIM OF RANDHAR. 

Quem Deus cult perdere prius dementat ; und thos it came about that Ali Barid Shih 
committed foolish and base acts, First there was the facctiousness of Khan Jahan at the 
expense of Shih Téhir,*"! then ‘Ali Barid Shah's alliance with Ibrahim “Adil Shih, next 
his attempt to conquer Telingaina. whith things led in the end to the los« of most of hi 
kingdom. Yet did not the king at once seck his overthrow, hot remembered the eervieus 

_ of his father. 
| In Act $40 (4.p. 142-44), 8 some say, the king again bethought himself of recapturing 
Sholapdir, which had been taken from hie troops, and the desire for recovering which 
had been # continual source of strife. He therefore assembled his army with the object of 
attacking Ibrahim ‘Adil Shih, and marched to the bank of the Gang (Godaveri), where he 
enoamped. As soon as Daryé ‘Imfd Shih heard of the approach of the royal army, he 
assembled histroops and joined the king, having the honour of heing admitted to an atdience, 
Burhiin Nigim Shih now decided to give ‘Al Baril Shih one more chance of strengthen- 
ine himsell, by entering into an alliance with him and by submitting himeelf to his court, 
and therefore sent Shah Tahir on an embassy to Bidar, Before Shah T&hir’s arrival, the 
envoy of Thrihim ‘Adil Shih had come to summon ‘All Barid Sh&h, and ‘Ali Barid Shak 
*had agreed to wait on Tbrahim ‘Adil Shih; but after Shih Téhir’s arrival, “Alt Barid 
Shah withdrew from this engagement and dismissed the envoy of Bijapir, who returned 
. without accomplishing his object, Shih Tahir then succeeded in persuading ‘Ali Bari 
i Shih to enter into a treaty, and ‘Ali Bartd accompanied Shah Tihir on his return to the 
royal camp, and, all his anxiety having been removed, appeared before the king and made 
his obeisance, © 
—F] Sv aniay XLIX, 220 Khan Jahiin'y jest was coarse and foolish. Hessid to Shih Téhir, “Ia tho 
| of Buljird olann (/dhir) or unclenn t” Shih Tahir mplied that he had not his books with him 
‘ind so could not refer to them for the answer, but that he would look the question up when he returnad 
‘$0 Almadnagor and lot Ehin Jabin know. The threat was well understood. 
Tioth the date and Barhiin'’s objective aa given tn this ecction are wrong, for the ssotion relors to 
é ampaign which ended in the treaty by which Durhin was to be permitted to capture Kandhér 
aid this campaign occurred in I504. Burhan, ot the instigation of Sadiwhivardyn, marched to 
CG cthargn and besieged it. Nirihim ‘Adit Shah marched to the relief af the place, but was delayed 
for two months on the banks of the Bhima, which was swollen with the rains and the line of which 


wne held by Burhin’s troops. In Getober he succeeded in forcing o pamange and utterly defeated 
Iturhin, About this time Sholipir also appears to have been recovered by Thrihim. 


. 
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When Thrihim ‘Adil Shah heard that the army of Ahmodnagar had heen assembled 
witht the object of recapturing Sholipir, he assembled his army and marchod from Bijipar 
to take the field. 3 4g 

Now, iithough ‘Ali Barid Shih was professedly the faithful servant of Burhan Nigh 
Shah, he secretly inclined towards Thrahim ‘Adi Shih, with whom he maintained eorres: 
pondence, and as will he seen, behaved with disgraceful treachery, which in the end hronght 
about his downfall. 

When Ibrahim “Adil Shih with his army approached Burhin Nijim Shih's army, 
“AN Barid Shih attempted to seyparnte hintself from Burhin Nisin Shah, and thus weaken 
his army; but he struck with his axe ouly his own leg, He sent his brother, Khan Jahin, 
i) Burhin Nigim Shih to <ey that the army of Bidar was weak, exhausted, and seattered, 
mul to implore Burhan Nizim Shih to consider his own army and to make peace and to 
give him permission to return t Bidor in order that he might devote himself to the re 
organization of his army and thus be realy to join the King whenever he should again «et 
forth to war, | 

Bhopil RAL whe was one of the Brilomans of “Ali Rarfd ShAh, and bad mecca d bead 
hin JJahdn on hid mission was, by the guidance of his own good fortune, a wellwisher of 
Burhin. Nigim Shab and used his influence to guide the negotintions into channels fayour- 
wile to Burhin Nigim Shah, He openly put to Abin Jahan this question, When you are 
content and at ease, are your enomies content and ap case or nov 1” This apposite question 
attracted the king's attention to him,and the king, by means of judicious favours, iricl nae ‘ 
the Brahmin to forsake “Ali keri ShAh’s service and enter his own, mm which he wane 
distingulahed by the royal favour; ut at last he displayed the treachery aml tngratitwle 
whieh are inseparably connected with infidels, and surrendered the fortress of Kalivini, uf 
whivh he was butwal, to the “Adil Shahi troops, as will be related in the litstory of the reign of 
Husain Nizim Shih. 

~ Burhiin Nizdii Shih was well aware, from whet Kin Jahin said, that “Ali Rarid Shah 
meditated treachery, and was very apgery within hinself, but, owing to the treaty which he 
had made, he refrained from openly taking vengeanes on Khin Jahdin, and gave him leave 
to depart. He then took counsel -with Shah Tibir in the matter of ‘Ali Barid Shih. Shih 
‘Tihir said that as “Ali Barid Shah wae ever at variance with Abmadnagar and constantly 
opposed the king and allied himself with his enemies, the wisest course was to put him 
out of the way now, while opportunity offered, as, if he esenped, he would not again be easily 
seized, but would gain power day by day antl would heeome provder than ever, for the duly 
object which he had in view whe indepenient soverrignty. to gain which he ever stitred up 
strife and caused much suffering to the land oid its inhabitants. 

While this distussion was in progress hews was brought to the king that ‘Ali Barid Shah 
had now thrown off all disguises and had causid the ervoy of Daryi ‘Imid Shih ta he 
trampled to death by an clephant, and that Daryi ‘Imie Shah had drawn ip his troops 
and was about to attack “Ali Hari Shih.  Burhin Nigam Shih sent for Darya ‘Imad Shah; 
and did his hest to compose the strife, saying that ‘Alf Barid Shih had been indneed to join 
the APTLY (0 the strength of hits treaty with Abmadnigar, which was a safe conduct to him, 
wil that if the treaty were broken by the fopritonment of ‘Ali Barid Shih, no one would 
henceforth place any trust in breaties entered into by Almadnagar. The king said that it 
was advis: hle to leave the faithless treaty-hreaker, “Alf Barid Shih, alone for the present, 
and then, having made peace with Ibrihim ‘Adil Shih, to devote their whole nttention to 
punishing “AW Barid Shah. Both Darvii ‘Imid Shih ond Shah Tahir expressed adniiration 
for the wiedom of ihe king» advice, and loyally accented t. 
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‘Ali Barid Sh&h, having received leave to depart, retired with all speed to Bidar, and 
‘Shih Tahir and Daryd ‘Imid Shih sent envoys to [hrabim ‘Adil Shih with proposals for 
peace, They said that it was a pity that the fortress of Sholapir bad so long been a source 
of strife between Ibrahim ‘Adil Shih and Burhin Nixim Ehah ond that “Ali Barid Shah 
had thus had nu opportunity, of which he had pover failed to take advantage, of stirring 
up strife tu serve his own ends. They sugeested that Thrahim ‘Adil Shah should raise‘no 
-objection to the capture of Kandhir by Burhfin Nigim Shih from ‘All Barid Shah, as com- 
penustion for the loss of Sholitprir, and said that Burhan on his part would raise no objectic 
to the conquest by Thrihim ‘Adil Shin of as much of the dominions of Vijayanagar as he 
could take from the infidels, ‘These terms were most acceptable to Vbrihim “Adil Shah 
Indeed, it was on this principle that he had always wished to settle the quarrel, He there- 
fore gladly accept them aml sent nn covey to Burhin Nigim Shih hearing valunhle 
gifts and a letter confirming his acceptance of the terms of peace. Burhiin Nirim Shah 
received the envoy ond formally secepted the terms of peace. He there dismissed the envoy 
‘and marched, with DaryA ‘Imad Shih, towards Kandhar, while Ihrihim ‘Adil Shah marched 
with his army against Vijayanagar. 

As roon.as Burhan Nigiim Shih reached Kandhdr, he laid siege to it,"!? The garrison 
at first defended it bravely but, in spite of the preat strength of the fortress, were not long 
able to withstand the army of Almoadnagar, and os the besiegers hod so surrounded the for 
tress that there was no way of escape, the garrison besought Darya ‘Imfd Shih to intercede 
with Burhin Nizim Shah for them, that their Wes and goods might br spared. Darya 
Imad Shih undertook the task, and when the garrison were assured that his intercession 
had prevailed, they came forth and surrendered the fortress, Burhfin Nisim Shah, as in 
the case of the ather forte which he had captured, placer one of his trusted officers in com- 
man of the fort and in charge of the administration of the district dependent on it, and 
returned to Ahmadnagar, On his way to the capital he gave Daryh ‘Imfid Shah permission 
to depart to Berar, 





XLV.—Tue pDeaTH oF Sain Tannin, 

In a. 053 (ap. 1346-47) Shah Tahir was sent as an ambassador by Burhan Nigam 
Shih to Daryé "mid Shh of Berar, and while absent on his mission, died. 2 The king 
wae much grieved on hearing of hia death, but found no remedy for hia erief hut resignation, 
some of the learned men of the age composed a gasidah on his death, one couplet of which 
contained four chronograms. The couplet was as follows :— 

Slay ta) ile yyy UT ST, Chey et AS ole tye) Gy le 

By the kiny's command Shah Taélir’s coffin was taken to Mashhad, and was there buried 

near the shrine of the ‘Imam Husain, the son of “AIL 
XLVL—AN ACCOUNT OF THE CAPTURE OF THE FORTRESSES OF Avsa ano Opoin. 

A year or more after the capture of Kandhir,'"! Burhin Nizim Shih formed the 

resolve of conquering the fortresses of Ausa and Cdgir, and. ordered his arty to assemble 


Lif Firlahta (ii. 220) places the siege of Randhiir after the sieges of Ausa and Cdgtr, 

113 Firishta (ii 290) places the death of Shah Tihir in a. 056 (acy, 1540), but he Appears to 
be wrong, for cach of the four ingeniona chronograma here given gives the date 053, The Mashhad hate 
Kentioned is not the city of that namein Kiuriain but the mesihod (place of martyrdom) of H usnin at 

arbats. Shih Tahir loft four sons, (1) Shib Haidar, borin * liq, and (2) Shih Kafl-“udalin Husain 
(3) Shih Abil Hasan, and (4) Shih Abdi Talib, born in the Dakan, 

lit The campaign ageinat the Bidar Kingdom waa onderiakon, according to Firishta (ii 54-239 
in aww, $55 (4. p. 1548) for the purpose of avenging the insult offered ta Shah Tahir bey Khin Jahan, Bar. 
hin besieged Ause and * Ali Borki Shih purclyiaed the help of Tbethim * Adil Shah br coding te him 
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Darya ‘Imad Shah, in accordance with the terms of his treaty of alliance with Burhan Nizim 
Shah, brought his army to the king’s assistance as soon as he heard of his intention of 





attacking these two fortresses. When the army was assembled, the king marched first on 


Ausa and, having encamped before that fortress, laid siege to it. 

Some historians say that when Jamshid Qutb Shah heard of the intention of Burhan 
Nizam Shah to march against Ausa and Udgir, he assembled his army and marched to oppose 
him, but that on reaching a hill whence a full view of the army of Ahmadnagar could be 
obtained, he was so alarmed at its strength that he fled with all haste to Telingina, But 
God knows whether this be true or not. 

In accordance with the king’s command the army surrounded Ausa and not only made 
constant attacks on the fort, but also carried mines beneath the bastions arvl curtains, while 
the artillery maintained a constant fire on the walls, The garrison, confident in the strength 
of the fortress, resisted all attacks with great firmness and valour. Among those of Burhan 
Nizam Shah's army who especially distinguished themselves by bravery and activity, was 
Gharib Khan the Foreigner, who was known as Redbeard. 

At length the heavy artillery fire demolished one face of the wall, and the troops were 
drawn up and marched towards the breach with the object of taking the place by storm. 

The garrison now followed the example that had been set them by the garrison of 
Kandhar and cried for quarter, making DaryA “Imfd Shah of Berar their intercessor with 
the king, who, at Dary4’s instance, pardoned the garrison for the offence of opposing him. 
The commandant of the fort, one of the amirs of ‘Ali Parid Shah, then came and made his 
submission to the king, and was taken into his service. 

Burhan Nizém Shah then appointed one of his trusted officers to the command of the 
fort and the government of the district dependent on it, and marched towards Cdgir. 

When the army had halted and encamped at Odgir, the fortress was carried by one 
determined assault and Burhén Nizim Shah, in accordance with the terms of a treaty which 
he had made, handed it over to DaryA ‘Imad Sh&h and returned to Ahmadnagar. 

Darya ‘Imad Shah, however, had pity on ‘Ali Barid Shah and restored Udgir to him, 
Thus the fortress remained in the possession of the Barid Shahi dynasty until the reign of 
Murtaza Nizim Shah I, when it came into the possession of the Nizam Shahi dynasty, as 
will be related hereafter. 

XLVII.—Drarn or Jamsnip Qure Suin. 

At this time Jamshid Quth Shah died,115 and Saif *‘Ain-ul-Mulk, who was related to 
the Qutb Shahi family and was distinguished among all the amirs of the Dakan for his 
valour and power, raised tothe throne one of Jamshid’s sons and ruled the kingdom as 
an absolute monarch in his name. 

The Sayyid Mustafa Khan and the other amirs and officers of state could not endure 
the domination of Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, and therefore sent a message to Ibrahim Qutb Shah, 
who was then with Ram Raj Raya of Vijayanagar, inviting him to take possession of the 


Kaliyani. Ibrahim and ‘Alt Barid attacked Burhan near Ausa but were defeated, and Ausa fell. Burhan 
then advanced to Cdgr (18° 24’ N. and 77° 7’ E.) which he captured, and then to Kandhar, 33 miles N, 
of 0 dgir. Here he was again attacked by Ibrahim and ‘Alf Barid but defeated them, captured Kandhar, 
and returned to Ahmadnagar. VFirishta in one passage places this campaign in a.H, 952 (A.D., 1545-46). 

116 Jamshid Qutb Sh&h died in a. p. 1550 and Mugtafa Khan raised to the throne his infant son 
Subhan Quali Qutb Shah. As the kingdom was ruled in fact by Mustafa, there was much discontent, 
and Ibrahim, Jamshid’s brother, who had taken refuge in Vijayanagar, returned to Golconda \ where 
a strong party supported his claim) and seized the throne. 
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throne. Ibrahim Qutb Shah marched to Golconda, which is the capital of the kingdom of 
Telingana, and Murtaza’ Khan and the amirs hearing of his approach, sped forth to waiton 
him and to welcome him. Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, finding himself unable to resist Ibrahim and 
the amirs who had espoused his cause, fled and took refuge with Burhan Nizam Shah, while 
Tbrahirn Qutb Sh4h ascended the throne in Golconda. 





XLVILI.—Awn account OF Burein Nizim SHin’s EXPEDITION AGAINST SHOLiPUR, OF 

HIS BATTLE WITH Iprinim ‘Apr SHin BEFORE KALIYiNI, OF THE DEFEAT OF 

THE ENEMY AND THE CAPTURE OF KALIYANI. 

It has already been mentioned that Burhan Nizim Shah, ever since Sholapdr had 
passed out of his possession into that of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, had been revolving schemes 
for its recapture, and for taking vengeance on his enemies and that he had been making 
attempts to recapture it whenever he was unoccupied with other enemies. 

In a.H. 954 (a.p. 1547),1!© when he found himself unoccupied with any other 
campaign, he marched with his army to Sholapir with the object of recapturing it. On 
reaching Sholaptir he sat down before it and laid siege to the fortress. 

Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, trusting to the strength of the fortress and to the extent to which 
it was garrisoned and provisioned, did not march against Burhan Nizam Shah, but remained 
in his capital, and Burhan very soon realized that Ibrahim’s confidence in the strength 
of the fortress was not misplaced, and that its capture would be extremely difficult. He 
therefore thought that it would be better to attack first the fortress of Kaliyani, which 
could be eaptured with greater ease, and having called a council of his amirs and officers of 
state, acquainted them with his design, which was unanimously approved. The army 
then abandoned the siege of Sholapfir and marched on to Kaliyani, and laid siege to 
that fortress. | 

When Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah heard that Burhan Nizim Shah was besieging Kaliyani 
in the strength of which place he had no confidence, he marched with a large army to its 
relief, encamped cver against the army of Ahmadnagar, and entrenched himself, besides 
forming 2 laager. 

According to some historians, Tbrihim ‘Adil Shah reached Kaliyani before the arrival 
of Burhin Nizim Shah and marched on towards Sholapfr, halting before he reached that 
place and entrenching himself as already described, inorder to guard against night attacks 
by Burhan Nizim Sh4h ; but God knows whether this be true or not ; hut however this may 
be, the two armies lay opposite to each other for a long time until grain and other food rose 
to a very high price in the camp of Burhan Nizim Shah, and the amirs and officers of 
the army, tired of lying inactive before the enemy, ‘had no stomach for fighting, but wished 
to return to Ahmadnagar. When Burhan Nizim Shah heard of this, he summoned Malik 
‘Ain-ul-Mulk, who had now entered his service, and the other amfrs, to a council of war. The 
king asked ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, who was distinguished for wisdom and resourcefulness, as well 
as for bravery and velour, his opinion on the question of fighting or retiring, and he replied 
that it would be disgraceful for Burhan Nizim Shah’s army to retire before Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah, and that they should attack the enemy and fight brayely. These words removed 


116 The date of this campaign is most uncertain. Hereitis givenas a.p. 1547, but is placed after 
the death of Jamshid Qutb Shah, which occurred in 4.D. 1550. Firishta (ii. 59) places it after the death 
of Asad Khan Lari, which occurred on Jan. 30, 1549 and, in another passage, after the death of Shah 
yabir, which he places in A, BH. 956 (A.D, 1549). It seems most probable that the campaign occurred 


in 1651, 
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all fear from the hearts of amirs and vazirs and they asked that they might be led against 
the enemy. The king then abandoned the idea of retiring. 


XLIX.—THE ‘BATTLE, AND THE CAPTURE OF KaALryinI. 


Or the following day, which was the ‘/d-ul-Fifr,11' ‘Ain-ul-Mulk and the whole army 
having assembled, as was the custom in the kingdom of Ahmadnagar, on the occasion of 
‘/ds, xppeared before the king to offer him their congratulations, Spies now brought in- 
formation that the whole of Ibrahtm ‘Adil Shah’s army was asleep and that there were no 
guards over Ihrahim’s tents, or even over the laager of waggons which was usually guarded 
with great care both by night and day, but that all had gone to their quarters to take their 
ease, Even Ibrahim himself, neglecting all preeautions, was taking his rest. On receipt 
of this news, the king ordered an instantattack on the enemy, and the army penetrated tothe 
midst of the camp and laager of the Bijapfris and took them completely by surprise, No 
way of escape bad been left, and the slaughter was great. Ibrahim ‘Adil Shih was bathing 
when he heard of the attack and was so overcome with fear and trepidation, that he made 
no attempt toresist it, and had not even time to dress himself, but, naked as he was, mounted 
a horse and fled precipitately, leaving his umbrella, dfidabgir, and all his insignia of 
royalty, his crown, throne, tents, sleeping apartments, camp equipage, treasure, [rrniture, 
elephants and horses in the hands of the victors. When the army of Bijapar saw that their 
king was fled and that their officers were slain, they made their escape as best they could, 
pursued by the troops of Ahmadnagar, who slew large numbers of them and took many others 

captive. Among the prisoners was that chief of renegades, Rai Chaitpél, who had formerly 
been in the service of Burhan Nizam Shah, but had fled and entered the service of Ibrahim 
‘Adil Shah. He was executed as an example to other traitors. 


Thearmy of Ahmadnagar collected all that Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah and his army had left 
and presented all before Burhan Nizim Shah. The king alighted from his horse to render — 
thanks to God for this great victory, and his amirs and officers and his whole army 
tendered him their congratulations on his victory. Honours were then bestowed on those 
whohad distinguished themselves in the battle, but especially on ‘Ain-ul-Malk, to whom the 
victory was, in fact; due. The spoils taken from the enemy were abandoned by the king to 
the army. 


The kolwél of Kaliyani*was much alarmed by the complete and crusning defeat inflicted 
on Tbrahim ‘Adil Shah, and sent a petition to the royal camp begging that his life and goods 
might be spared on condition of his surrendering the fortress. Burhan Nizim Shah granted 
these termsand the fort was surrendered. ‘The kotwdl and the officers of the garrison came 
before the king with swords and shrouds suspended round their necks and were honourably 
received. A robe of honour was granted to the kolwdl and he was enrolled among the 
servants of Burhan Nizam Shah. The news of the king’s vietory over Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shah and of his capture of Kaliyani was noised abroad, 


Burhan Nigam Shah then appointed one of his trusted officers to the command of 
Kaliyani and the government of the country dependent on it, and returned ingtriumph 





117 Ifthe date givenin note 116 for this campaign be correct, this was ShawwdAl 1. a. mw. 959 
(Oct, 2, 1551). ‘The mention of ‘ Ain-ul-Mulk as one of Burhin’s principal amirs seams to settle the 
question, for ‘Ain-ul-Mulk did not enter Burhfn’s service until 1550. The army of Ahmadnagar wag 
reduced to great straits owing to its supplies being cut off by the Maratha troops of Bijapar. 
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to his capital, where he passed his time in enjoying himself, in administering justice, and 
in cistributing largesse. 115 


L.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE TREATY BETWEEN Rim Ris (SADASHIVARAYA) RULER OF 
VIJAYANAGAR AND Burnin Nizim Sain WITH REGARD TO THE CAPTURE OF THE 
FORTRESSES OF RitcutrR anp SHOLAPtR. 


A. D. 1552. It has already been mentioned that Burhan Nizam Shah was ever 
meditating the recapture of Sholipir. He now, by the advice of some of his officers of 
state, entered into a treaty with Ram Raj (Sadashivaraya) of Vijayanagar, by the terms 
of which he was to assist Sadashivaraya in taking the fortress of RaichGr from Ibrahim 
Adil Shah and Sadashivaraya was, in return for this aid, to assist him in recovering 
Sholapur from Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah. 11° 

As soon as this treaty had been concluded, Sadashivaraéya assembled a large army and 
invaded the kingdom of Bijapir, and when Burhan Nizim Shah heard that he had nfarched 
into Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah’s dominions, he assembled his army at the capital and marched . 
to Humaydnpir, where he halted for some days to complete his arrangements. 

When the king was halting at Humaydanpar, he heard that the Sayyid, Shah Haidar, 
whom he had sent on an embassy to Shah Tahmasb, son of Shah Ismail, Shah of Persia, had 
returned, and had landed at the port of Murtaza-abad Chaul. The king sent Maulana “Alt 
Kal AstarabAdi, one of his most intimate courtiers. to receive Shah Haidar, and to bring 
him to court. The army had not marched from Humayanpair when Shah Haidar arrived 
and, after having been received with the greatest honour, presented tothe kin g the gifts 
which he had brought for him from the court of Persia, and a letter w ritten to him by Shah 
Tahmash. 

After this, Burhan Nizam Shah gave Shah Haidar leave to return to Ahmadn agar in 
order that he might rest there after the fatigues of his journey, and the army marched from 
Humayinpér towards Raichfir. On the arrival of the army at Raichdr, it was found that 
Sadashivaraya had already reached that place from Vijayanagar. Sadashivaraya had the 
honour of meeting Burhan Nizam Shah, and the army of Vijayanagar besieged Riachir on the 
east, while the army of Ahmadnagar besieged it on the west. But the fortress of Raichtr 
is famous throughout the Dakan for its strength, and, although the two armies closely 
besieged it for a long time, there appeared to be but little prospect of success. Burhan 
Nizam Shah, therefore. came to the conclusion that as the fortress could not be taken for a 
long time, inthe course of which the rainy season would begin, the energies of two armies 
were being wasted in the attempt to reduce it; and he decided that it would be better to 
leave Sadashiv araya to continue the siege of Raichfr, while he, with the army, marched to 





118 Ibrahim ‘ Adil Shah I, after his defeat at Kaliyani, invaded the Abmadnagar kingdom by 
another rowte, laid waste Bir and some other districts and, on his homeward journey, appeared suddenly ~ 
before Parenda, found the gates open, occupied the fort and drove out Khv8ja Jahan’s garrison. He then 
placed one of his own Dakani officers in command of the fortress and retired to Bijapéir. . The Dakani 
commandant was a coward and lived in perpetual terror of being attacked by Burhan Nizgém Shah, One 
night hewas awakened by the buzzing of a mosquito and imagined that he had heard the enemy’s trumpets, 
He leapt out of bed, caused the gates to be opened, and fled in terror, followed by the garrison. Burhin, 
on his arrival, found the fort empty and occupied. Tbiahtm cansed the Dakanf commandant to be 
beheaded for his cowardice. 

119 Sayyid ‘Ali's account of this campaign, which occurred in a. H. 959 (4.D. 1552)ig substantial] y 
the same as that given by Firishta, who, however, adds that Sad4shivardya captured both Réaichir 
and Mudgal. 


— 
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Sholapfr and laid siege to that fortress. for. he argued, there was the probability of one, 
if not both, of the fortresses being captured, and the fall of either would weaken Bijapiir, 
and, to the same extent, strengthen Bijapir’s enemies. This design, which was, in fact, 
the best for both parties. was discussed between Burhan Nizam Shah and Sadashivaraya. 
and was agreed upon, and the army of Ahmadnagar marched from Réaichir to 
Sholapar. , 

Burhan Nigam Shah, having reached Sholapir, laid siege to it,and the garrison. rely- 
ing on the strength of the fortress, defended it with resolution and bravery. The king then 
ordered Rimi Khan S4hib, superintendent of the artillery, to bring up the big guns and lay 
them against the fort. The guns, however made no impression on the walls, and the king 
in his wrath sent for Rimi Khan, who was haled before him, He wasso enraged that he drew 
his sword and made for Rimi Khan as though to slay him with his own hands, but Shabzida 
Miran ‘Abdul Qadir and the other princes and amirs restrained him, representing that it 
was not becoming that he should slay Rimi Khan with his own hand. They said that if 
his death had been decided on, orders should be issued for his execution to proper persons; but 
if the king would pardon him they would engage that he should do better in future and 
atone for past faults. The king pardoned Rimi Khan on condition that he breached the wall 
of the fortress in twelve days’ time. Rimi Khan then left the presenee and set about his 
business, and so well were the guns served that within the stipulated period of twelve days 
one face of the fort wall was levelled with the ground. Thearmy was then ordered to attack 
the place, and though the garrison made a most determined stand in the breaches, the fort 
was carried by storm and the royal armyentered the town, There was much slaughter 
in the streets and the corpses were piled wp in heaps. At length the king in his .merey 
commanded the troops to stay their hands from slaying, and the survivors, both of the 
garrison, and of the inhabitants, had the honour of submitting to the king. 

Burhan Nizém Shah, before leaving Sholapir. repaired its defences, and when he was 
satisfied that it was as strong as before, he marched to*Parenda. 

Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk now, withoutany cause whatever, began to apprehend that the king 
had designs upon him, and he therefore fled and entered the service of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah. 

Some historians give a later date for his flight from the king's service. but God know 


the truth of the matter. 
(T'o be continued.) 

THE EARLY COURSE OF THE GANGES. 

By NUNDOLAL DEY, M.A., B.L.; CALCUTTA. 
The Ganges is the largest and holiest of all rivers in India. According to the legend 
, mentioned in the Rdméyana, Mahdbhdrata, and the Purdnas, the 
eB anten  * =~ goddess Gaigi (the Ganges), the daughter of the Himalaya, resided 
; in heaven. Sagara, king of Ayodhya (Oudh), performed a horse 
sacrifice and let loose the sacrificial horse which was stolen by Indra. Sagara ordered his 
sixty-thousand sons to search for it. They looked for it everywhere on this earth, but 
unable to find it, resolved to seek for it in Rasatala (Patila), the lower regi@ns. They 
dug and delved and pierced the earth on all sides, and at last entered Rasatala through a 
chasm made in the north-eastern quarter. They found the horse browsing by the side of 
an ascetic named Kapila Muni. Believing him to be the stealer of the horse, they tried to 
attack him. But the sage burnt them to ashes by a glance of his eyes. On account of their 
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long absence, Sagara sent his grandson Amsuman to find them out. He entered Rasiatala 
by the path they had made, found them reduced to ashes and recovered the horse; but 
he was told by Garuda that without the purification of their ashes by the water of the holy 
river Ganges, there could be no salvation for their manes. He brought back the 
horse and completed the sacrifice. After Sagara’s death, Améumin ascended the throne 
of Ayodhya, and, leaving the reins of Government in the hands of his son Dilipa, went to the 
Himilaya to perform asceticism. Dilipa was likewise unable to devise any means for 
bringing down the Ganges, and was succeeded after his decease by his son Bhagiratha, who 
also practised austerities for the purpose for many years at Gokarna. He was advised by 
Brahma to propitiate Mahadeva with a view to hold Ganga on his head, and thus break the 
force of her fall from heaven and so save the earth from destruction. Bhagiratha followed his 
advice. Mahfdeva was pleased by his austerities, and instructed Bhagiratha to request 
Gang’ to fall upon his (Mahadeva’s) head. The goddess had her own vanity to satisfy : she 
conceived the idea of entering Rasétala by drawing him along with her current. But the 
omniscient god read her thought and caught her in the tangle of his matted hair. She was 
thus unable to find an outlet; but on Bhagiratha’s intercession, Mahadeva allowed her to 
fall into the Bindu-sarovara. At this place Ganig& branched into seven streams, three of 
which went to the west, three to the east, and the last followed Bhagiratha who, seated 
on his chariot, led her on. During the journey, she flooded Jahnu’s hermitage and was drunk 
off at one draught. Bhagiratha, however propitiated the ascetic by his entreaties, and 
thus she became the daughter of Jahnu, and since then she has been called Jahnavi, as she 
is called Bhagirathi or the daughter of Bhagiratha, being brought down from heaven by 
he latter. Gainga followed Bhagiratha in her course and joined with Sagara or the ocean, 
and entered that part of Rasitala where the sixty-thousand sons of Sagara had been reduced 
to ashes by the curse of Kapila; she flooded their remains with the sacred water, and 
obtained for them salvation. At this time Brahma declared that she would be known 
by the name of “ Tripathaga,”’ on account of her having passed through the three paths 
of Swarga (heaven), Martta (earth) and Rasdtala (the nether region).! . 
I have related the story of the descent of Gaiga or the river Ganges, as given in the 
Rdmdyana, at some length, in view of its bearing upon facts connect- 
pores outer of ed with her course. I should here observe that the main feature of 
the story is the same in the Mahdbhdraia, the Purdnas and the Upa 
Purdnas, the differences being confined to minor details and names of places here and there. 
All the aforesaid works, however, agree in three points, viz., the source of the Ganges, he 
junction with the Yamuna (Jumna), and her fall into the ocean at SAgara-sangama or 
Kapila-asrama (the hermitage of Kapila Muni). 
Before proceeding further, I should make some remarks regarding the place where 
Bhagiratha performed asceticism with the object of bringing down 
ae of Gaiga from heaven. The Rémdyana states that he performed aus- 
terities at Gokarna.* The Mahdbhdrata simply says that Bhagiratha’s 
place of asceticism was in the Himalaya,* while some of the Purdnas mention that 





1 Rdmdyana, I, chs, 38—44. 
2 Ramdyana, I, ch, 42:— 
Mantrishvadhaysa tadrijyam Gangavatarane rata), 
Tapo dirgham samAtishthad Gokarne Raghunandanab. 12. 
* 3 Mahdbhdrata, Vana Parva, ch. 108, 
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he performed asceticism at“Bindu-sarovara in the Himalaya.‘ It will be observed that 
the Rdmdyara mentions only Gokarna, without definitely assigning its situation. A cele- 
brated place known as Gokarna is situated in North Kanara between Karwar and Kum(a 
in the Bombay Presidency. The Mahdbhdrata and the Purdnas refer to it as a most sacred 
place of Siva worship, containing the temple of MahabaleSvara. But this Gokarna could 
not have been the Gokarna of the Rémdyana, which, from all accounts, was situated in the 
Himalaya. The Brihat-Ndradiya Purana ® in its confused attempt to reconcile the two 
statements contained in the Hdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata caused Bhagiratha to deviate 
from his direct path ftom Ayodhya to the Himalaya while going there to perform asceti- 
cism, and brought him to the banks of the Godavari. It should be stated that Gokarana was 
the hermitage of Gautama," after whom the Godavari is called the Gautami? Accord- 
ing to this Purdna, Bhagiratha went from the Godavari to Nadisvara in the Himalaya and 
performed austerities there. Bindu-sarovara is situated two miles to the south of Gangotri, 
and close to Gangotri is Gomukhi.* Hence Bindu-sarovara and Gomukhi are very close 
to each other. Go-karna (or cow's ear) of the Rdmdyana, therefore, has evidently been 
transformed into the modern (o-mukhi (or cow’s mouth) where Bhagiratha performed 
asceticism. In fact, Fraser states in his Himdld Mountains 9 that the present temple of the 
goddess Gaiga or Bhagirathi near Gaurikunda, “a gunshot below Gungoitree,” is situated 
precisely on the sacred stone on which Bhigiratha used to worship Mahadeva. Nadisvara 
is evidently the same as Bindu-sara or Bindu-sarovara. 

As already pointed out, all the ancient works agree on three _points regarding the course 
of the Ganges. They state that she is the daughter of the Himilaya,!0 
which indicates that her source is in the Himalaya. The Rémdyana,'! 
which is the earliest of all the works which contain the legend about 
the Ganges, states that the river got the name of Bhagirathi in consequence of her having 
been brought to the earth by Bhagiratha. The Bhagirathi, therefore, which rises at Gangotri 
jn the mountains of Garwal, is the primary and the holiest source of the Ganges. But 
the Mahdbhdrata'? places the source at Badarikasrama, and by some of the Purdnas!5 the main 





Source of the 
Ganges, 


4 Matsya P., ch. 120, v. 27: Brahmdnda P., ch. 61. 
6 Brihat-Ndradiya Purdna, Pt. I, ch. 16 -— 
Bhagiratho mah4rfjo jatfichiradharo mune 
Gachchhan himadrim tapase prapto God4vari-tatam. 2. 

8 Karma Purdca, I, ch. 20, 

7 Siva Purdna, I, ch. 54. 

8 Major Thorn’s Memoir of the War in India, p. 504: ‘“‘ Two miles lower down (the stream the Bhidg 
rathi at its source) is a large rock or stone, called by the Hindus Gau Mukhi, or the cow's mouth for 
its supposed resemblance to the head and body of that animal.” 

9 ch. XXVIII, pp. 466—468, | 


10 Tyam Haimavati jyeshthA Gang Himavatah suta, (This Ganga is the eldest daughter of Hima 
laya.) Rdmdyen, Adi, ch. 42, v. 23; see also Mbh., Anu4fisana, ch. 26, 
11 Tyatcha duhité jyeshtha tava Ganga bhavishyati 

Tvatkritena cha nimnatha loke sthashyati viaruta. 5. 

Gang& tripathagd nima divya Bhagiratht che . 

Trin patho bhavayantiti tasmat tripathaga Smrita 6. ‘ 

(This Gang4 shall be your [ Bhagiratha’s ] eldest daughter, and she shall be celebrated in the world 
by the name conferred by you. This heavenly Bhigirathi shall also be known by the name of *' Tripa- 
thags"’; because she goes by the three paths, therefore she would be celebrated as “ Tripathaga”) 
Rdmdyasa Adi, ch. 44. 

12 Badariprabhiva rAjan devaryaganasevité. 4. [Oh king! she (Ganga) whose source is at Badari 
is worshipped by the Devas and Hishis], MbA., Vana, ch, 142. 
13 Médrkaydeya P., ch. 56; Kiirma P., I. ch. 46 ; Fardha P., ch. 82. 
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stream of the river is considered to be the AlnkanandlA which rises ot Bodarilkdsrama near 
the temple of Badrinitha.™' According to the Brahmavaivartta Purdaa,)" however, the Man- 
dakini which rises at Kediranitha near the temple of Kedirandit ha, is the main head- 
water of the Ganges. The Moandikini has also been described as Svarga-Gaigi or the 
Ganges of heaven in the Amarakosha!® Tn the Mahdhbhdrafa," it is called Akiisa-Gaima 
or the Ganges of the sky. Tte other name it Kali-Gajpa. In foot, one stream does 
not form the Ganges : several streanis combine to form the river, and though their sources 
are different, yet they are all situated in the mountains of Garwal. But the princtpal sources 
at Gangotri is described by Mr, Fraser in his Journal of a Towr through the Himali Mountains 1° 
“as being not more than five miles horizontal distance from the temple, and in a 
<lirection 85° nearly, and is situated in the loftiest and greatest mountain of the snowy range 
in this quarter known by the name of Rudra Himiloya which “is held to be the throne 
or residence of Mahiideo himself.” [tis also called) Paficha Parvata, from its five peaks called 
Rudra Himilaya, Brahmapori, Bishnupuri, Udagari-kantha and Svargamohini. “ Thess 
form a sort of sembofroular hollow of very considerable extent, fled with eternal snow. 
from the gradual dissolution of the lower parts of which, the principal part of the stream 
ix generated : probably there may be smaller hollows beyond the point to the right above 
Gungotres, which also supply a portion.” 

The Bhigirath: after tasning from Gangotri ie joined at Bhatravaghati by the Jihnay! 
which also rises in the Gurwal mountains.’ The Ramayana’ relates that shortly after 
her descent, she flooded the hermitage of Johou Muni who in «a rage swallowed her up, but 
let her ont again, and thusshe acquired the name of Jilimayi.=° Subsequently, she waa joined 
hy the Alakiinandé at Deva-Prayaga, which is as famous for its sanctity as Gangotri, From 
Deva-Praviga, the united stream, in its onward course towards the sonth, takes the name 
“of Gatga or the Gonges, which pierces the Himélaya mountain and enters the plain at 
Gnigidvira,”! now generally known as Haridvira, The Alakinandi, which is considered 
by some as tho main stream of the Ganges, has been traced by Captain Raper to its soure 
at Varehadhari, which is « waterfall situated « littl beyond Badriniith. It is iteclf formed 
by the union of five rivers Mandikini, Vishingatgs (Dhauli), Sarasvati?® and others, and 
their junctions are considered aa sacred spots, collectively called Paiicha-Pravigas, viz. 
Rudra-Proyiga, Nonda-Prayiga, Vishou-Prayiga, Deva-Praviga and Karnn-Prayiga. 

All these rivers, which go to swell the volume of waters of the Ganges, have their 

sources in the Gerwal mountain. The wild and majestic grandeur 

lait ods itp of this region has fired the imagination of the pious Hindw to crowd 
| it with events and deeds of the gods and goddesses, At Gouri Kunda, 

which is one day's journey from Kecdranitha,?? Gouri performed asceticism to obtain Mahi- 
deva for her husband;*! at Agnisatvapada,** milled aleo Krisiinu,*® she was married : at Reta 





Dt Astotie Researcher, vol. XL: Captain Kapor's Survey of the Ganges, 
1s Brakmaraivortia P., Kyinhnoa-Janma kh, ch. d4:—Prodhduadhird yi svorge oh Mandikini atnrita 
(‘The principal stream which iain heaven is called MandiikinL) Reo Frasers Hind/i Mountains, P- 41, 


li Amarakesha, Svurga Varga, v, 44 iv Mekdbidrote, Vann Parva, ch. 127, 
14 Froger's Himdld Mountains, pp. 400, 471. 19 Kinyo, Addi, ch. &, 
» Fraser's: Mimd{/d Mountains, p. 476. 2! Mohdbhdrata, Vana, oli, Of, 


= Agni P., ch. 100, v. 174 Gouri Pragad Mism's Aedinnitia Hadari-Biaila Ydtri, yp. 7. 

2 Fraser's Himdld Mounfaing, p. 391. 

MH Gouri Presud Midra’s Aedirontiha Beeters-Pidila Yitrg, p. 6, 

mm Vuriha P,,0h. Dt, 2 Kodirundtha, Badfor-Bidty Vasrg, p. th 
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Kuida, Kartikeya was born ; at Karma-vana (corrupted into Kumaon which is a part of 
the region), Narayana became incarnate as the tortoise (KGrm-ivatara) to hold the Man- 
dara mountain on his back during the churning of the ocean ; at Kumfravana in Kumaon, 
the Nymph Urvasi was transformed into a creeper ;27 at Manal near the source of the Alaka- 
nand& was the hermitage of Vyasa where he is said to have divided the Vedas into four 
parts, and composed the Mahdbhérata; and at Svargarohini, which is the westernmost of 
the five peaks of the Paficha-Parvata, four of the Pandavas and their wife Draupadi died. 
The Garwal mountain is called GandhamAdana,?§ and its eastern portion forms a part of 
the Mandara range.*® Tt is also called Sumeru3® and Kailasa.3! Mr, Fraser says “ This. 
mountain [in which the Ganges has its source], which is considered ‘to be the loftiest 

and greatest of the snowy range in this quarter, and probably yields to néne in the whole 
Himalaya, obtains the name of Roodroo Himéla, and is held to be the throne or residence of 

Mahideo himself. It is also indiscriminately called Pauch [Patch] Purbut, from its five 
peaks ; and Soomeroo Purbut, which is not to be confounded with the mountain so called 

near Bunderpouch ; and sometimes the general appellation of Kylas is given, which literally 

signifies any snowy hill, but is applied to this mountain by way of pre-eminence.” *2 

According to the Mahabhérata,5* the three principal sources of the Ganges and Bindu- 

sarovara are situated in BadarikA Asrama. 


In the Rdmdyana, it is related that on the intercession of Bhagiratha, Mahadeva 
released Gaiga from his matted hair, where she had been confined 
sing Priaprtoes ape for her arrogance, into the Bindu-sarovara, and from Bindu-saroyara, 
she went out in seven®! streams, three to the east, three to the west 
and one to the south. “Seven” is a sacred number.?5 In the Mahébhdrata®*, however 
it is said that she fell in three streams from Mah&deva’s forehead on her way to the ocean 
but it will be observed that the seven streams of the Raméyana issued out in three sets. 
These three streams are evidently the three headwaters of the Ganges, namely the Manda- 
kini, the Alakananda, and the BhAgirati, and from them Gaiiga acquired the name of “ Tripa- 
thaga”.%7 The first is the Mandakini, which is called the river, of heaven;3? the second is 
the Alakananda, the river of the earth,” and the third the Bhagirathi,‘° which following 
Bhagiratha, entered Patala when she is called Bhogavati.‘! 


The Garwal mountain forms a part of the Rudra-Himalaya, and the Pajicha Paryata, 

as stated before, contains the source of the Ganges. The five 

peaks of the Paificha Parvata, or Sumeru as it is called, with 

their heads capped with eternal snow, and their sides corrugated by the perpetual 
2% Vikramorvasi Nijaka, Act IV. ; '- 


#8 Mbh., Vana, chs. 141, 146, 152; Vikramorvasi, Act 1V; Mirkandeya P., ch., 56. 

28 Iind., Vana, ch. 163 ; Harivaméa, ch. 219, ¥ 

%0 Devi Bhigavata, VIII, ch 7; Mirkanjeya P., ch- 56; Litiga P., 1, ch. 52. 

31 Matsya P., ch. 120, v. 4; Brahminda P., ch. 43, v. 14; MbA., Vana, ch. 145. 

$2 Himali Mountains, p. 470. 83 Mbh., Vana, chs. 142, 145, 

% Perhaps the word “ seven” is used, as it is a sacred number (see Max Miller's Rig Veda Samhita, 
}. 240). 

% Max Miller's Rig Veda Samhité, p. 240. 36 Vana, ch. 109, 

37 Ramiyana, I, ch. 44, Brihat Dharmma P., Parva kh., ch. 5. 

38 Brahmavaivartia P., Krishga Janma kh., ch, 34. 

39 Itid., ch- 34: Vartha P., ch, 82. 40 Matsya P., ch. 120- 

41 Devi-Bhégavata, 1X, ch. 12; Brahmavaivarita P., Krishna-Janma kh,, ch, 34, 


Paficha Parvata. 
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drippings of water congealed at places into icicles and stalactites, rise high up in the skies, 
and form, as it were, a stepping-stone to heaven, The poetic imagination of the religious 
Hindu sees in these five peaks the five heads of Mahadeva, called also Pafichanana on 
account of his five faces. With the hanging icicles on their corrugated sides looking like 
his matted hair, they tower high to receive, as it were, the heavenly Ganges. 
The two epics and the Purdnas agree that the Ganges joins the Jumn4 at-Prayaga or 
Allahabad, whiclf*is considered one of the most holy places in India. 
Prayiiga. At the time of the Ramayana‘? “ Prayags Tirtha ” had already acquired 
; celebrity for sanctity, especially as it contained the hermitage of Rishi 
Bharadyaja. At the time of the Mahdbhdrata*® it was considered holy. But neither in 
these two epics nor in the Aiig-Veda is there any mention whatsoever that the Sarasvati ever 
joined the Ganges and the Jamuna at Prayaga or any where else. Even the earlier Purdnas 
such as the Matsya, the Vishnu, etc. do not say that the Sarasvati joined these two rivers 
at Prayaga. It was evidently with the object of attracting larger numbers of pilgrims by 
conferring further sanctity upon the place, that the latter Purdnas,‘4 conceived the idea of 
joining the Sarasvati, the “lost river,’ with the other two rivers through a subterranean 
passage ; and hence the Sarasvati at Praydga is called “ Gupta (hidden) Sarasvati ” in the 
Brihad Dharmma Purdna.® This conception was further utilized for the creation of a 
new place of sanctity in Bengal. and that place is Triveni, about two miles to the north 
of Hugli. Advantage was taken of the divarication of the Ganges at some later period, 
by throwing out two arms, one to the west and the other to the east of Triveni, to call them 
Sarasvatiand Yamuna respectively, and to proclaim that the three rivers GaigA, Yamuna 
aud Sarasvati. which joined at Allahabad, separated at Triveni in the district of Hugli 
and thus a place as sacred as Prayaga was secured for Bengal. Hence the junction of 
the three rivers at Allahabad is called Yukta-Veni or ‘‘junction of the rivers,” and 
the separation of the three rivers at Triveni is called Mukta-Veri or “disjunction of 
the rivers.” The Mahdbharata does not mention the name of Triveni in Bengal, though 
Yudhishthira visited Gaiga-Sagara, the place where the Ganges entered the ocean,48 
But the mouth of the Ganges at that time was evidently much higher up thanit is at 
present. The Maha-Puranas also do not mention the name of Triveni near Hogli. It 
appears for the first time in the Brthad-Dharmma Purana‘! which is an Upa-Purana. The 
names of Yukta-Veni and Mukta-Veni also do not appear in any of the Purdras, nor even 
in the Padma Puréna,** which only calls the confluence at Allahabad by the name of 
Triveni. Pandit Raghunandana of Nadia in his PrayaSchiita-Tattvam, in commenting 





upon the word ‘ Dakshina-Prayaga ” occurring according tohim in a passece of the 


Mahabhdrata, says it is also called ‘“‘ Mukta-Veni,”’ which is another name for Triveni 
near Hugli.4" There ean be no doubt therefore thet the Ganges flowed by ie 

43 MbA., Vana, ch. 85; Anugaisana, ch. 25, 

44 Padma P., Kriyayogasara, ch- 3, v.5; Uttara, ch. 14; Brihed-Dharmma P., I, ch, 6. 

45 Byihad-Dharmma P., 11, ch. 22, v. 13. 46 Vana, ch. 144. 

47 Brihad-Dharmma P., I, ch. 22, v- 33:—Triveri nfima tirthaficha prithagbhite cha yatra vai 
Sarasvati cha Yamuna Praydga phaladiyakam (where the Ganges separated from the Sarasvati rae 
Yamuna at the Tirtha named Triver,i, it is as efficacious as Prayfiga). . 

is Padma P., Uttara, ch. 14, . 

49 Priyaéchittatattvam, Gaiga-Mahatmya, p. 100:—Pradyumnna-nagarat yimye Sarasvatyasta- 
thottare, Dakhsina-Prayfigastu unmuktavenisaptagrimikhya dakshina ded TriveritikhyAte [**On the 
south of Pradyumna-nagara and on the north of Sarasvati is Dakshit.a-Pray ga (southern Preyaga) 
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side of Trivesi on the north of Hugli, which is said to be the counterpart of the Trivesi | 
at Prayige or Allahabad. . | 
The place whore the Ganges joins the Ocean is called Gaiga-Sigari or Sigara- | 
GadgeSégure.  S@igama. As, wecording to the legend, it was the point where a, a 
GangA entered Patéla to give salvation to the sixty-thousand sons 





of Sagara (who were cursed by Kapila Muni and reduced to ushes) by washing them 
with her holy water, it is always associated with the hermitage of Kapila. Hence, the 
point where the river enters the ocean is also called Kapili-rama. This is one of the 
most sacred spots in. India, like its source in the Garwal mountains, and was considered 
aso place of pilgrimage even at the time of the Mahdbhdraia®” Tut the place where the 
Ganges debouches into the ocean is not alwaya fixed. The Gaigd-Sagara of the Mahd- 
ihdraia was not the Gaigi-Sigara of the time of Ptolemy in the second century As Dey 
which again is not the Gajga-Sigara of the present day. This spot has nlwaya shifted 
with the gradual extension of the deltaic formation from the north to the south, But at 
whatever point the main channel of the Ganges may have entered the sea, it is always 
designated by the names of Kapiligrama snd Gaiga-Sigara, and it is considered to be the 
most lioly. At present, Kapilisruma is situated where the Hugti river, which ™ the 
mminvhannel of the Gunges, joins the ocean noar the Sagar islawl, But there wasa 
time when the Ganges entered the ocean at Shibganj near Gaur, and Hamilton has 
recorded this tradition in his East Indian Gazeltcer®'! Ho says, “At » most carly period of 
antiquity, this place (Gaur) is sald to hove been the residence of a saint nomed Jahnu, 
who one day swallowed the Ganges, a5 Bhogiratha was bringing it down from the moun- 
tnins to water Bengal; since then, there has always existed here a path to the tnfernal . 
region, the mouth of which may be seen at Sheebguigi.”” The “infernal region” men- 
tioned means Péitala, where Sagar’s sixty-thousand sons were reduced to ashce by tho 
curse of Kapila Muni. Of course, it is very difficult to say now where the Ganges joined 
the ocean when it was visited by Yudhishthira, who after visiting Kanéiki or the river 
Koai went to Gaiei-Sigara, and from the latter place, to Kalinga, no intermediate place 
being mentioned to locate the spot.4* At the time of Ptolemy, 7. ¢. inthe second century, 
Gaigh-Sigara must have heen much higher up than itis at present, According to him, 
there were five mouths of the Ganges indicated as follows “4 \— 
“Tho Kambyson mouth, the most western, 

Voloura,; a town. 

The second month called Mega. 

The third called Kamberikhon. 

Tilagrommon, a town, 

The fourth mouth, Pseudostomon., 

The fifth mouth, Antibole,”’ 
T should observe here that in his map “! also he has placed the town of “Poloura " 
near the “ Kambyvsen oomonth’ and ‘Tilagrammon” tear the “~Kambérikhen 
mouth ."" ‘ 

(To be confined. ) 
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where the Varuna has ined out-of the anges. “Dalishina- Pryaga” re Miikta- ‘von, which ja known 
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THE DESERT CROSSING OF HSUAN-TSANG, 630 a.p. 
By SIR AUREL STEIN, K.C.LE. 
[Reprinted from the Geographical Journal, Nov. 1919.) 

IT was on my second Central-Asian expedition, in the autumn of 1907, that I travelled 
across the stony “Gobi’’ of the Pei-shan by the desert track which leads from the oasis 
of An-hsi to Hami and serves as the Chinese high-road connecting westernmost Kan-su with 
the province of Hsin-chiang, the “‘ New Dominion,’’ or Chinese Turkestan, I knew at the 
time that I was following that ancient ‘“‘ Northern Route,’’ which, ever since the Chinese 
had first acquired a firm foothold at Hami in 73 a.p., had been used by them as a main line 
of access to their Central-Asian dominions whenever they were able to assert political or 
military control over those distant territories. This knowledge then helped to reconcie 
me to the fact of having been obliged by practical considerations to choose a route which 
since the days of Prjevalsky has been followed by more than one European traveller, and 
which in its great wastes of crumbling rock and gravel offers but little chance for new 
observations of interest. 

But it was not until I came to deal with this ground in ‘ Serindia,’ the detailed report 
on the scientific results of my second Centra l-Asian journey, completed in 1918 and, I hope, 
soon to be published by the Oxford University Press, that I paid adequate attention to the 
circumstances which give this desolate desert track a claim upon the special and quasi- 
personal interest of the student of the historical geography of Central Asia. It srises from a 
celebrated episode in the life of the great Chinese pilgrim Hsiian-tsang, our Buddhist Pausanias 
and Marco Polo combined, to whose travels from China across Central Asia to India and hack 
in the second quarter of the seventh century a.p, we owe such ample and so important records 
on the geography, history, antiquities, etc., of the vast regions he traversed. I mean the 
adventurous desert journey by which the pious traveller about the beginning of 630 a.p. made 
his escape from the jealously guarded north-west border of the Chinese Empire, as it then 
stood, into those “ Western Regions ’’ he was ebout to explore in his eager search for the 
sacred Law of Buddhism, 

The story of this great adventure, which nearly caused Hsiian -tsang to perish of thirst 
in the desert, has not hitherto been examined in the light of exact topographical knowledge, 
It is not to be found in Hsiian-tsang’s own ‘ Hsi-yii-chi,’ or “ Records of the Western Coun- 
tries’ (these do not take up the relation until his start westwards from Turfan), but only 
in Hsiian-tsang’s ‘ Life,’ a work originally compiled by his disciple Hui-li and edited later 
under conditions which were bound to impair the critical value of its text.1 Hence doubts 
as to the accuracy of the details contained in this narrative might well have arisen, particule rly 
in view of the supernatural tinge which the story as related by the devout biographer imparts 
to certain incidents connected with the great pilgrim's quasi-miraculous rescue when lost 
in the waterless desert and faced by imminent death through thirst and exhaustion. 

All the more interesting is the close agreement which a careful examination reveals 
between all precise details of the story and the topographical facts ascertained in the course 
of our survey from the tract of An-hsito Hami. ‘This exact agreement affords striking 
evidence of the faithfulness with which Hsiian-tsang himself must have remembered 
and related this famous initial episode of his wanderings. It helps to confirm efrech the 

1 Cf, Stanislas Julien, ‘ Histoire de la vie de Hiouen-thsang,’ preface, pp. Ixxvi. sqq., regarding the 
conditions under which the text of the biography, originally compiled by the monk Hui-li, was recovered 
and edited. 
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Subjective trustworthiness of his records, and as we have to use these so often when 
dealing with questions of ancient geography in Central Asia or India, the following notes 
on Hsiian-tsang’s desert itinerary may find an appropriate place here. 

Before, however, we attempt to trace the pious traveller's steps, it will be well to 
indicate briefly certain main topographical facts concerning his starting-point, the oasis of 
An-hsi, and as regards the ground which the present high-road thence to Hami traverses, 
In chapters xv. and xxvii. of my ‘ Serindia ’ I have had occasion fully to discuss the broad 
geographical features which have obliged the Chinese from the earliest expansion of their 
power westwards, in the last quarter of the second century 8.c.,down to the present day, to 
follow the north foot of the snowy Nan-shan as their main line of progress towards Central 
Asia. There alone can be found a succession of relatively well-watered fertile tracts, stretch- 
ing from Liang-chou past Kan-chou to Su-chou, such as could serve as a secure base for 
trade and military movements across the great deserts intervening between Kan-su and 
Chinese Turkestan, Beyond Su-chou, where the mediwval Great Wall of the Empire ends; 
this line thins out westwards into a series of small oases, comprising the present Yii-mén- 
hsien, An-hsi,and Tun-huang, These are situated inthe wide but for the most part utterjy 
barren valley in which the lower course of the Su-lo Ho descends to its terminal basin in the 
desert cast of the ancient Lop Sea bed. Map I. attached to my ‘ Ruins of Desert Cathay,’ 
and first published in the Geographical Journal for March 1911 to illustrate the explorations 
of my second journey, will help to make clear these essential features, 

As long ss Chinese trade and military enterprise towards the Tarim Basin could cor- 
tinue the move westwards in @ straight line along that earliest route which led through the 
clay and salt wilderness of the dried-up Lop Sea to the ruined Lou-lan settlements, and which 
T suceceded in tracking right through by my Lop Desert explorations of 19]14-15,2 Tun- 
huang, the last oasis within the ancient Chinese border of Han times, remained the starting- 
point end eastern bridgehead as it were for the great desert crossing. But when after the 
third century a.pD. Lou-lan was abandoned to the desert, and this difficult but most diréct 
route became impossible for traffic through total want of water, such intercourse with 
Central Asia as survived the downfall of Chinese political control over the ‘* Western 
Regions "’ was bound to be diverted almost wholly to the routes crossing the Pei-shan 
“ Gobi” to Hami., 


Of these routes the one starting from the An-hsi oasis and leading in a nearly straight 
line north-westwards to‘the cultivable area of Hami at the southern foot of the Ka rlik-tagh 
must certainly have been at all times relatively the easiest and the most frequented, It 
follows the line on which the distance over absolute desert ground to be covered by travellers 
from or to China proper is the shortest. It crosses the stony desert of the Pei-shan in 
eleven marches which our survey showed to aggregate toa total marching distance of about 
218 miles. Hami, owing to the irrigation facilities assured by its vicinity to the snows 
of the Karlik-tagh, has all through historical times been a place noted for its agricultural 
produce and a natural emporium, for whatever traffic passed across the desert south-east- 
wards. An-hsi has not yet recovered from all the destruction caused by the great Tungan 
rebellion of the sixties of the last century. But even thus, scanty as its resources now are, 
they suffice to allow trade caravans and other travel parties to revictual locally, In earlier 


2 Cf, for the line of this ancient Lou-lan route“ A third journey of exploration in Central Asia » 1913- 
16,” in Geographical Journal, 1916, 48, pp. 124-129; also ‘Serindia,’ chap. xiv., for a review of the Chincee 
historica] notices bearing upon it, 
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times they are sure, as plenty of historical evidence shows, to have been considerably greater’ 
What other routes there are, leading from Hemi and the eastern extremity of the T’ien-shan 
towards the border tracts of Kan-su and China proper, all cross the barren wastes of the 
Pei-shan “ Gobi’’ for considerably greater distances. As my journey of September 1914 
from Mao-mei to the Karlik-tagh showed (see “ A third journey of exploration in Central 
Asia,’ Geographical Journal, 48, p. 200) they offer the same, if not greater, difficulties about 
water and grazing. 

In view of these plain geographical facts it appears to me clear that the importance of 
the route leading from An-hsi to Hami cannot have undergone any material change during 
the periods while it was open for Chinese intercourse with Central Asia, and further that 
its track is not likely to have ever diverged far from the present one. The latter conclusion 
is all the more justified because, 2s can be seen from the map attached to ‘ Desert Cathay ° 


and in fuller detail from sheets reproducing our surveys on the scale of 4 miles to 1 inch,* * 


the actual road, except for a small détour between the springs of Ta-ch’iian and Sha- 
ch’iian-tzi, due to necessities of water supply, leads in what practically is a straight line 
from An-hsi to the nearest outlying settlement of the Hami oasis. 

%  An-hsi, the ancient Kua-chou, where that episode of Hsiian-tsang’s travels starts with 
which we are concerned here, need not detain us long. In my ‘ Desert Cathay ’ I have 
already recorded what observations of its extant conditions I was eble to gather during 
my stays in 1907 (cf. * Desert Cathay,’ 2, pp.. 235 sqq.). The present An-hsi-chou, situated 
not far from the left bank of the Su-lo Ho, is, in spite of its grand name, “ the City of the 
West-protecting [garrison],’’ scarcely more than a straggling street withina big enclosure of 
crumbling walls. It owes its importance, such as it is, solely to being the last halting- 
place with local supplies on theroad to Hami. To the south of the “town ” there stretches 
between the river-course and the foot of the outermost barren hills of the Nan-shan a wide 
serub-covered plain, where strips of poor cultivation are broken up by extensive stretches of 
waste lands. Ruins of walled villages and towns abound in this desolate tract, attesting 
its former prosperity. Among them the largest and most central still bears the name of 
Kuachou-ch’'éng, “ the walled city of Kua-chou,’’ and is known to local tradition as the site 
of the ancient chief place of the district.° Antiquarian reasons, which I have discussed in 
‘Serindia,’ make it appear highly probable that this tradition is correct, and that we have 


3 Such routes leading across the Pei-shan east of the Hami-An-hsi line are indicated in sheets XX1., 
XXII. of the Russian Asiatic Transfrontier Map, 40 versts to | inch, partly from the surveys of Russian 
explorers like Grum Grishmailo and Obrucheff, partly from “ native information.” A route-line distinct 
from the above and leading from Hami to the great bend of the Su-lo Ho was followed in 1898 by Prof 
Futterer, who has very carefully described it in ‘* Geographische skizze der Wiste Gobi »” Erginzungsheft 
No. 130, Petermanns Mitteilungen, 1902, This memoir provides s very instructive account of the geology 
and physiography of the eastern Pei-shan ranges in general, 

Of the several route-linesshown by the above Russian mapas crossing the Pei-shan west of the 
An-hsi-Hami road only one can be considered as practicable and actually proved to exist. It is the one 
surveyed by Captain Roborovsky’s expedition in 1893, which branches off from the Chinese high-road at 
K’u-shui, four marches from Hami, and leads due south to Tun-huang. Owing to difficulties about water, 
etc., it is but rarely followed nowadays, Chinese travellers from the last-named oasis preierring to join 
the high-road at Hung-liu-yian the second station after leaving An-hsi. The existence of the other routes 
in view of information collected by Captain Roboroveky and Prof, Pelliot, appears very problematical]. 

4 See Sheets Nos. 73, 76, 77, 80, 81 of the Atlas prepared by the Survey of India for my ‘ Serindia.’ 
Advance copies of this Atlas were presented early in 1914 under the orders of Surveyor-General of 
India to the principal geographical institutions of Europe and America. 

6 See for the exact position of this ruined site and the topography of the An-hsi tract the inset map 
on 1/M seale, in Map | of ‘ Desert Cathay.’ 
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to locate here the district headquarters of Kua-chou, where the * Life ’ makes Hstian-tsang 
arrive towards the close of 629 a.p.§ 

The learned Buddhist monk had set out from Ch’ang-an, the Chinese capital, with the 
avowed object of “ travelling to the west to search for the Law in the kingdom of the Brah- 
mans,"’ 7.¢, India. But though the great T’ang Emperor T’ai Tsung (627-650 a.D.) was 
already engaged on that policy of expansion westwards which was destined before long to 
reassert Chinese power and authority in the Tarim Basin and even beyond after the lapse 
of long centuries, the traditional methods of Chinese seclusion against the barbarian West 
were still rigorously enforced on the Kan-su border. “ At that time the administration of 
the country was still new, and the frontiers of the Empire did not extend far. The people 
were subjected to severe restrictions, and nobody wes permitted to leave in order to visit 
foreign countries ’’ (cf: Julien, * Vie de H.,’ p. 16). 

So Hsiian-tsang had been obliged to leave Liang-chou secretly and to travel to Kua- 
chou by night marches. After his arrival there *‘the Master of the Law, on inquiring about 
the western routes, was told : ‘ At 50 li from here, marching to the north, one comes to the 
River Hu-lu, of which the lower course is wide and the upper one very contracted. Its 
waters are constantly whirling and flow with such impetuosity that they cennot be passed 
ina boat. -It is near to the widest part that the Yu-mdn Barrier has been established, by 
which one is obliged to pass, and which is the key of the western frontiers. To the north 
west, beyond this barrier, there are five signal-towers where the guards entrusted with keep- 
ing the look-out reside. They are a hundred li apart one from the other. In the space 
which separates them there is neither water nor herbage, Beyond these five towers there 
lie the desert of Mo-ho-yen and the frontiers of J-wu (Hami)." 


‘The ‘ Life * gives a touching account of how the eager pilgrim came to brave the official 
prohibition and to venture into the dread desert beyond (see Julien, * Vie de H.,’ pp. 17-21). 
On receiving that information he had first become downcast, and having also suffered the 
loss of his horse, passcd a month in distress, Then the local governor, who happened to be 
a man of piety, learned from spies ef Hsiian-tsang’s intentions, showed him secretly their 
report, but in the end, moved by his sincere fervour, decided to close an eye—more Sinicoe 
Still the saintly traveller’s troubles increased through the defection of two young monks 
who were to have accompanied him, and through the difficulty of securing a guide. But 
auspicious dreams and omens gave him fresh courage, and a devout young native helped 
him to meet in secret an aged “ barbarian ’’ who had dcne the journey to J-wuw fifteen times 
to and fro. The old man gave him the greve warning: ‘The western routes are bad and 
dangerous. At times streams of drift sand obstruct, at others demons and burning winds. 
li they are encountered no one can eseape. Often big caravans lose themselves and perish.” 

But Hstian-tsang remained firm and declared that if he did not reach the country of 
the Brahmans in the end he would never turn eastward again to China. “If I were to die 
on the way I should not regret it.” Thereupon said the greybeard: ‘* Master, since you 
are decided to start, you must mount my horse. More than fifteen times already, going and 
coming, he has done the way to J-wu (Hami). He is strong and knows the routes. Your 
horse, on the contrary, is weak and will never reach there.’ We chall see further on how 

6 Cf. Stan, Julien, ‘ Histoire de la vie de Hiouen-theang’ (Paris, 1553), p, 17; also Beal, ‘ The Life 
of Hiuen-tsiang,’ p. 13. In subsequent quotations from the ‘ Life’ the version of the great French 
Sinologue will be followed, from which the latter work is in the main retranslated, 
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importanta part this hardy mount, " lean and of russet colour,’ for which he exchanged his 
own, wos destined to ploy in the pilgrim’s final escape from death in the desert. 

‘Thus mounted and accompanied by the young native who was to act as guide, Hsiiay- 
teang started ut night from Kua-chon, “Inthe third wateh they came to the river avi 
aghted the Ya-meén Harrier from a distuner, At 10 4 from the pomt where the barrier 
stow * the upper river-oourse hed its hanks not more thon o cheng (10 feet) apart,” Hire 
% crossing was effected by a rough foot-bridge which the “young barbarian "* improvired 
with cut-down branches of trees, cte. ‘Then, after resting by the river-bank, they eet out 
with the first rays of the won, But after going a short distance Heian-teang's companion, 
frightened by the dangers ahead, refused to venture heyord, and left the brave pilgrim to 
pursue his adventure alone. 

Kefore we proceed to folluw Hosiian-teang further, it will be convenient to sum up 
the indications derived from this brief account and from the local information previously 
reproduced and to compare them with the actual topography of An-hsi. Starting from the 
town of Kua-chou, the route to J-wu or Hami first led north for 40 fi to the river Huw-tu, 
where the wateh-station of Fit-mén-tuan, or the “Jode Gate Barrier,’’ was then placed. 
From this paint the route towanils Hami turned to the north-west and passed towards the 
five signal-posts maintained in the desert for look-out purposes, Hysiian-teang, hoving to 
avoid the “Jode Gate Rarrier ’ where his unauthorized move beyond the border would 
have been stopped, set out from Kua-chou at night and resohed the river at @ point some 
10 fj above the watch-station, Having effected crossing, unpercelved, in the third watch, 
he thence picked up the track leading to the nearest of the watech-towers, and, as we shall 
presently see, arrivedl there efter covering 8) Wi. 

It is easy to demonstrate the full accord of these indications with the topographical 
facts as our survey shows them. By the river Hu-lu no other but the Sulo Ho oan he 
moant,” From the roineg! town of Kua-chou-ch'éng, which in view of ite central sition 
and surviving local tradition may safely be assumed to mark the approximate site of the 
Ava-chou af T'ang times, it.13 8 miles almost exactly due north ins straight line to the point 
whore the present road to Hami crosses. tho Su-lo Ho, Tf we assume that the river-eource 
in Hetinn-taang slave Iny about 2 miles further to the north where our survey marks-2n old 
river-bed, the agreement in distance with the 50 fh of the © Life * becomes still closer : for the 
equation of 5 /i to the mile is the one which my extensive experience of Hsiinn-teang’s 
(listance-reokonings along Central-Asian routes has proved to be the geverolly correet 

' The tneution of this experienced equine waylarcr semana to me to pive «a distinet touch of toality 
to the story as recorded in the Life." ‘Together with othor pointato be Indicated below it éreaies «a 
presumption in favour of the nubstantini verncity of tho account ma received and hnnded down by 
Hsiinji-teang’s biaographars. 

At the samo time the woy in which the’ Life * connects the acquisition of this auspicious mount with 
a prornoetio Hedan-teang hind received fom adiviner before his start from Ch'ang-on, shows the mma 
quaint intermingling of sense of reality and naive credulity which characterizes the peronality of my 
Chinese “patron saint "—liko that ofeq many of hia compatriots, onotient and modern—- throughout his 
own * Records": o0f., e247. 'Devert Cathoy,' 3, 1002), [80. » ‘ 

© 1] follow here Voal'y Interpretation ; aes ‘Life of Hinen-taiang, " p, 10. Jullen’s version would imply 
that the point of croseing wna ut the barrier itself, But this obvicualy cannot be the sene intended 
fines the poguige hal tob effected secretly. Besides, wo have been told befora that the Yi-min Barris 
stood where the river waa widest, aod conzequently may bo supposed to hare been fonlable: 
if This identification wlth the Su-lo Ho, the Bulongir of the Mongols, was first commtly made by 
¥. do Saint-Martin (cf. Jolien, ' Mémotres do Hiouen-theang,’ 2," p, 242), 
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average. That the road to Hami after leaving the river leads steadily in a north-westerly 
direction is shown by a look at the map. Finally, the 80 li which Hsiian-tsang is said to have 
covered from the river-crossing to the first watch-tower agree in a striking fashion with 
the 16 miles or so which the map shows between the above-mentioned old bed and the 
first halting-place, Pei-tan-tzi, with its spring, on the present caravan road, ‘ 

As to the exact position of the Yu-mén Barrier, as located at the time of Hsiian-tsang’s 
departure, [am unable to state anything definite ; nor does it affect his itinerary with which 
we are concerned here. The discoveries made in the course of my explorations of 1907 along 
the ancient Chinese Limes have solved the question as to the original position and remains 
of this famous frontier station of the ** Jade Gate,’* once far away to the west of Tun-huang,!? 
and there is strong antiquarian reason to believe that even in Hsiian-tsang’s times its transfer 
to the north of Kua-chou could not have been of old date.!! To the strict watch over all 
trans-border traffic which was kept in ancient times at this western main gate through the 
original Great Wall, and which had its close analogy in the procedure observed down to 
recent times at the Chia-yii-kuan Gate west of Su-chou, I have had repeated occasions to 
refer elsewhere (see ‘ Desert Cathay,’ 2, pp. 148, 154, 282: ‘ Serindia.’ chap. xxvii., secs, i, ii), 

It will help us better to appreciate the conditions under which Hsiian-tsang’s desert- 
crossing was effected, if we cust a rapid glance at the general aspects of the route as it 
exists now and at the topographical features distinguishing certain of its stages. To the 
Chinese, with their strongly fixed notions of civilized existence, this desert route must have 
ut all times heen distinctly deterrent, whether they had to face it as soldiers, traders or casua! 
travellers. It was easy to realize this as we moved along from one wretched little roadside 
station to another, each established with its refuse-filled mud hovels and tiny post of 
soldiers at a point where some shallow depression offers a scanty supply of water in spring 
or well, Only here and there do they offer patches of equally scanty grazing on scrub or 
reeds, The conditions of traffic I was able to observe while moving across the utterly barren 
wastes of gravel, crumbling rock or drift-sand which extend between these miserable halting- 
places could certainly have changed but little since ancient times. 

The difficulties about securing a sufficiency of reed straw and water for animals, together 
with the equally great dearth of fuel, must have at all periods seriously hampered the use of 
the route whether for trade or troop movements. The very trying climatic conditions of 
the central Pei-shan, with its dreaded north-east blizzards frequent in the winter and spring 
and with its parching heat and dust-storms in the summer, were always bound to imply 
grave risks for individual travellers. There is danger for them now too, if unguided. of stray- 
ing from the track along certain portions, and obviously this risk must have been far greater 
still during periods when the political seclusion of China prevented all regular traffic. 

Uniformly barren and dreary as the ground crossed by the route is, it yet divides itself 
into certain distinct sections : in the detailed ~niap-sheets accompanying ‘ Serindia ’ we 
can easily make them out, and even the map of * Desert Cathay ’ suffices to mark their limits, 









10 How long the “ Jade Gate Barrier” remained near Kua-chou, and when and how the present Fg- 
mén-hsien, between Su-chou and An-hsi cane by its designation derived from the ancient frontier station 
of Han times, is another question which must be left for future investigation (cf, ‘ Desert Cathay,’ 2, pp 
115 sgq.; ‘ Serindia,’ chapter-xix,, secs, i-iii), : 

11 A paseage of the Tang Annals referring to the despatch in 610 a.p, of the famous Chinese Com- 
missioner Pei Chi to Yii-mén-kuan, distinctly places this frontier “ Barrier ” at the town of Chin ~ch’ang 
(cf. Chavannes, * Documents sur les Tures occidentaux, p. 18), Chinese antiquarians and local teas 
tions of An-hsiseem to agree in considering Chin-chang as a sub-prefecture dependent on Kua-chou 
and situated to the east of the present An-hsi, But its exact postion still remaims to he determined. 
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‘The first five marches from An-hsi lead across a succession of narrow hill ranges, all strik- 
inf approximately east to west and rising but little above the wide plateau-like valleys 
between them. Water is found in springs at the first three stages (Pei-tan-tzi, Hung-liu- 
yiian, Ta-ch’tian), and subsoil drainage is reached by wells, not more than 6 to 8 feet deep 
at Ma-lien-ching-tzi and Hsing-hsing-hsia. It is probably not without reason that the 
boundary between the provinces of Kan-su and Hsin-chiang or Chinese Turkestan is fixed 
now close to Hsing-hsing-hsia ; for beyond, the character of the ground changes and dis- 
tinetly for the worse. Much of bare rocky ledges and of detritus is passed on the next two 
murches to Sha-ch’tian-tzi and -K‘u-shui, there being a steady descent of some 2,000 feet 
from the average level of the preceding stages. Vegetation even of the humblest sort 
becomes increasingly rare and the water decidedly brackish, as the name of K’u-shut 
* Bitter Water,”’ rightly indicates. 

But it is the next march to the station of Yen-tun which is most dreaded of all b y 
Chinese wayfarers. For a distance of some 35 miles it leads down over absolutely bare 
gravel slopes into a great depression or trough lying at its bottom some 1,500 feet below 
the level of K’u-shui. Totally devoid of water or shelter of any sort, this long march is 
attended with risks both on account of the great summer heat here experienced and the 
icy north-east gales to which it is exposed in the winter and spring, Carcases of transport 
animals mark the route all the way from K’u-shui ; nor are losses in human lives unknown 
here. From Yen- tun another march, over similar gravel wastes but much shorter, brings 
the traveller to the springs of Chang-liu-shui (Chang-liu-shin in the 1 : 3,000,000 map is a 
misreading), at the southern edge of a wide belt of loess ground receiving subsoil water 
from the snows of the Karlik-tach and covered with abundant scrub and reed-beds At 
Chang-liu-shui the first tiny patch of Hami cultivation is met, and after two more marches 
the town of Hami or Kumul is reached in the central oasis, 

ith these topographical features of the route the essential points in the story of Hsiian 

tsang’s desert journey can be proved to he in close accord, ‘This agreement is all the more 
remarkable in view of the avowedly imperfect text of Hui-li’s * Life * and the impossibility 
of checking its statements from Hsitian-tsang’s own travel records. <A variety of details 
and personal touches strongly support the impression that Hui-li- gathered his graphic 
account of the desert adventures from the Master’s own lips and has reproduced it with 
faithfulness. We know too much of Hsiian-tsang’s pious ardour and naive credulity to 
mistrust the few references to supernatural incidents ; they obviously reflect genuine 
subjective illusions such as conditions of intense strain and real peril were most likely to 
produce in a mind so devout and fervid. 

From Hui-h’s narrative of the journey we gather the following main facts (cf. Julien, 

Vie de H.,’ pp. 23 sqq.; Beal, * Life of H.,’ pp. 18 sqq.). Forsaken a short distance beyond 
the Su-lo Ho, by the ~ young barbarian’ who was to have acted as his guide, the pilgrim 
moved ahead alone, guiding himself by the bones of dead animals and the droppings of 
horses along the track. Visions of armed hosts moving in the distance caused him alarm, 
But seeing them disappear on closer approach, he recognized that they were vain images 
created by the demons, Obviously mirages are meant such as I frequently observed 
on my first few marches beyond An-hsi. After covering 80 Ii Hsiian-tsang arrived at the 
first signal-tower. In order to pass it unobserved he hid himself until nightfall. When he 
tried then to replenish his water-hottle from the water near the tower he was shot at with 
arrows by the men on guard. On declaring himself a monk come from the capital they 
took him before the commandant of the post. 
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This, i native of Tun-huang, Wang-heiang by. nunie, , closely eens him. Having 
verified hia identity with the would-be pilgrim in search of the Law, SReER Any & Teport 
had reached him from Liang-chou, he felt pity and gave hima kindly ree: . Having 
fniled to persuade him to return, he directed him in the morning to proceed to the fourth 
lower commanded by a relative of his. On arriving there the gamie night sensual ana 
passed through «similar experience, He was stopped hy an arrow shot hy the guard a 
then taken before the commandant. (in receiving the message of Wang-hsiang the officer 
gare him hospitable weleome, but warned him not te approach the fifth ane Inst wateh- 
tower, a5 it was held by men of violent disposition, Instead he was advised to go toa 
spring, & hundred Wi off, called FeA-ma-ch'iian, '*** The Spring of the Wild Horses, “ and to 
replenish his water supply there. 

“ A short distance fram there he entered the desert called Mo-ho-yen, which has « length 
of 3) & andl which in ancient times was ¢alled Sha-ho, or the * River of Sand,’ One secs 
there neither birds nor quadrupeds, nor water nor pasture.’’ In this desert the pious tra- 
voller was troubled again by demonic visions, fe, miragex, from whicli he protected himeo!f 
hy reading his favourite sacred text, the Prajfis- -paramita Butta, After. having coveicil 
a hundred fi, he lost his way and failed to find the “Spring of the Wild Horses." To add 
to his distress tie dropped the hig water-ekin he had heen given at the fourth tower and Just 

ith precious contents, “ Besides, aa the route marie long détours, he no longer knew which 
direction to follow. He then meant to torn hack to the esst, towards the fourth signal- 
tower.’ But after having thus proceeded for 10 li he thought of his oath not to take his 
way again eastwards until he had reached India, “Thereupon fervently praying to Kuan- 
yiri (Avalo-kitesvara) he directed himself to the north-west, Looking oll round he saw only 
limitless plains without discovering « trace of mien or horses.’ At night he was troubled 
by lights lit by wicked spirite, and in daytime by terrible sundstorms, “In the midst of 
those severe trials hie heart remained o atranger to fear.’’ But he suffered cruel torments 
from thirst. 

After having thus travelled for four nights and five days without water he lay down, 

exhausted. In the middle of the fifth night after fervent prayers to Avalokitesvarn he left 
refreshed by a cool breeze, and then found rest in short sleep, A divine vision seen in 4 
dream roused him toafresheffort. After shout 10 /i his horse, which alo had found etrenpth 
to wet on ite logs again, suddenly turned into another direction, and after a few more ii 
carried him to o poteh of green puature. When he had allowed his horse to pris nel. 
was about to move on, he discovered a pool of clear water and realized that he was saved 
Having halted « day at this spot, he continued his journey with a fresh «npply of water and 
fodder, ond after two more days emerged from the desert and arrived at I-wu or Hami_ 

If we compare this e#ummuarized account of Heiian-tsang'e iiesort crossing with the 
actual topography of the route from Ap-hei to Hami, we cannot {nil to recognine their clowe 
seoord in essential points as well is an obvious lacuna in the text of the ‘ Tafe.’ This makes 
the pilgrim procerd in a single march from the firet signal-tower to the fourth. But thix 
+. glearly ji Contradiction with the previously quoted passage of the * Life,’ which records 
the information given to Hoiion-teong ot Kum-chou: “To the north-west beyond this 
liarner there are five signal-towers, . — . They are 100 Hi apart, one from the other.’ We 
ate thus obliged to assume that Hsiinn-feang m reality had to cover four marochea from the 
river before reaoliing the fourth tower, amd that in the narrative presented by the extant 
text two of thes marches have heen left unrecordenl. 
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Once allowing for this lacuna, which unfortunately has its only too frequent counter- 
parts in the * Life ° and is easily accounted for by the extant condition of its text, we can 
ensily trace the stages and incidents of the desert journey. That the position indtesated 
for the first signal-tower clearly points to the present Pei-ten-tzi, the first stage from An. 
hsi, has heen shown above, The 480 li reckoned from the Su-lo Ho to the fifth sgnal-tower 
aro in remarkably exoct agreement with Obeniles marching distance recorded by cyclomoter 
on our journey from the river to Hsing-hsing-heia, the fifth hulting-place on the present 
road, The statement obowt the dremied Mo-ho-ven desert extending beyond the fifth 
signal-tower is in perfect accord with the marked change for the worse which the character 
of the ground exhibits after we leave Heing-heing-hsia, Nor ia it difficult to prove that 
all the matter-of-fact indications which the narrative of Heiian-teang'’s experiences in this 
desert furnishes, are fully consistent with what the map shows us, 

We rend there that the traveller, having been advised to evold the fifth signal-tower, 
i.e. Hsing-hsing-hsie, turned off from the main route at the fourth tower in order to reach 
the “ Spring of the Wild Horses,” at 5 distance of 100 fi. When he failed to find this and 
thought of regaining the fourth tower, he ts said to have turned hack to the east fora short 
while. This makes it quite clear that the Yeh-ma-ch'iian spring to which he hed been 
directed must have lain in a westerly direction. Now « look at the Russian Trans-frontier 
miap thowa that the route from Tun-huang to Hami, ss Burveved by Captam Roboroveky's 
expedition, passes st a distance of about 30 miles weet of Ma-lien-ching-tzi before joiming 
the An-hsi-Hami road at K’u-shui,and that one of its helting-places with water in to be 
found at obout that distance to the west-north-west of Ma-llen-ching-tzi, Thus the 
existence, in the past or present, of a spring approximately in the position indicated for the 
Yeh-ma-ch’iien which Hsflan-teang vainly sought for, becomes very probeble. That 
the pilgrim unguided failed to find it is on experience with which | hecame only too often 
and painfully familiar myself when we made our way in September 1914 across unexplored 
portions of the Eastern Pei-shan (of, Geographical Journal, 48, p. 200). 

In any cose it 18 cortain that if at the present doy a waylarer from An-hsi had reason to 
avoid observation at Heing-hsing-lisia he could do no better than leave the main route at 
Ma-lien-ching-tzi and strike to the weet-north-weet. He would have to croes there 4 con. 
tinvuation of what appears to be the highest of the decayed hill ranges of the Pei-shan, the 
one which the main road passes in tortuous gorges just above Hsing-hsing-hsise. On such 
ground it would obviously be difficult to follow a straight line, and this ciroumstance may 
well account for the passage in the narrative telling us that “ as the route made long détours 
he no longer knew which direction to follow.” After vainly searching for the “ Spring of 
the Wild Horses," and « briefsttempt to regain the fourth tower, we are told that Heiian- 
teang turned resolutely to the north-west and continued his journey undaunted by thirst 
and the perils of the desert. ft was o resolve needing all the religious fervour and courage 
of the great pilgrim, but it was alan the wisest course to follow—for one who knew how to 
keep up that bearing. And that Hsiian-teang fully possesecd that instinct of the compacs, 
so prevalent among Chinese of whatever condition, is abundantly proved by the topogra- 
phical records he has left us in his * Hsi-yu-chi." 

As the map shows, this course to the north-west wae bound to carry the traveller across 
the utterly barren grovel glacis shout K'u-shui down to the Yen-tun depression, and heyond 
this to the south-eastern edge of the loess helt, where subsoil drainage from the Karlik-tagh 
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‘upports vegetation. Woe are told that on his progress across the Mo-ho-yen desert hy wont 
without water for four nights and five days, until after the refreshing rost of the fifth night - 
his hardy mount carried him a few miles beyond to pasture and water in a pool, Here we 
fine! once again the approximate distance reckoning, ws indicated by the record of the’ Life,' 
as closoly concoriant with the actual topography as we could roasonably expect : for wo hare 
sean that on the present caravan road five marches aro needed to bring the traveller from 
Ma-lion-ching-tza, i. the fourth signal-tower, to Chang-liu-shul, the first place with 

pring water and verduro on the Homi side, the total marching distance amounting to 106 

Thero are likely to have heen wells then as hew on the regular route loading from ihe 
fifth wateh-station to Hami, in positions corresponding, or near, to Sha-ch’dian-te6, Kea. 
shui, Yen-tiun. But bow diffiqult, if not impossible, it would have been for Hiiin \-taang, 
once uff the caravan track, to fined then 1 know only tou well from my On personal “expe= 
tience on «imilar desurt ground. The line he followed obviously lay more or nas parallel 
tothe route, Yot this might saeily have retinined hidden from him oven Lf approaches 
within « fow miles. 

That it was tho-scent ortocal senso of bis horse which onibled Hsiian-teany in the ond 
to reach the saving spring hefore snccumblog to thirst and exhaustion, distinctly strengthen 
any bolief in Hit mrthenticity of the reoord as presented by Hui-i. We have been told in 
it hefors how Helian-tanng, when preparing for his adventure at Kus-chou, had wisely, by he 
exchange for his own, secured! this horse from an “old tarbarian “who had ridden it more 
than fifteen times to Hami and back (see above, p15). The remarkable way jn which 
horses anil camels in the desert con scent water-and grazing for considerable distances, or 
correctly locate sok places remembered from Previous Visits ix too well known to need nw 
personal testimony. But T may well resord this as regards the fact that = hora trained to 
dowirt trier) iiay in the cold of a Central Aslan winter well g0 on for Ave dayn without water. 
On iy crossing of the Taklumakan to the Keriya River oud our few ponies could not ‘he 
waterod for fully four dave {roe * Desert Cathay.” 2, pp. 301 nepy. J; vot, judging from their 
condition when we wt list struck the river, they might probably have held dat for a cou plo 
of days longer. (Tt is true, they were never riduon on this desert crossing.) It must paleo 
he noted that the going on the uniform gravel slopes and flateaus of the Pol-shan js 
far les tiring to horses and to mon, too, than the crowing of dim-coverdl areag in 
Tuklamakan, 


The aveuracy of the narrative preserved in the ' Life" asserts itself to the curl; for the 
two more days which It makes Hsflan-teang spend ¢n ronte before reaching Hami corres 
pond exactly to the tore marches now reckoned from Chang lii-shui to Hami town, a 
fiistanice of some 85 miles; Thus we close the story as handed down in tho ‘Lafe" with 
tho grotifying assurance thet even this initial Chapter of the pilgrim's travelay which in 
view of the grave perils aud quasj-miraculous escape it records might mot readily have 
lent tteelf to exaggeration anil fiction, has retained in Huicli’s narration the form in which 
the Mreter of the Low himoelf is likely to live told it. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAHi KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL T. W. HAIG, C,8.1,, C.M.G., C.B.E. 
(Continued from p. 8.) 
Li.—Aw account Or Maxkuptm Kuyisa JAwin’s ATTENDANCE ON THE Kine. AND 
OF THE MARRIAGE OF HIS DAUGHTER TO ONE OF THE PRINCES. 

It has already been mentioned that Ratan Khan, the brother of Makhdém Khyaja Jahan, 
had complained to the king ofhis hrother’s oppression and had taken refuge at eourt, and 
that Makhdam Khyaja Jahan, when the king went to punish him, had fled and taken refuge 
‘with ‘Adil Shah, and had then fled to Gujarat. Makhdim Khv&ja Jahan, having now 
obtained a passport and safe conduct by the influence of some of the courtiers, joined the 
court and made his submission to Burhan Niz4m Shah. 

The king decided to restore to Makhdtim Khyaja Jahan, Parenda, which was his fief, and 
by way of attaching him to himself, to obtain one of his daughters in marriage for Miran 
Shah Haidar. Having laid the matter before his amirs, he ordered a pavilion fit for the mar- 
riage feast to be constructed in that neighbourhood. When this had heen completed, the 
king occupied it and ordered the astrologers to fix an auspicious day for the wedding, and 
when this had been done, Miran Shih Haidar and the daughter of Makhdim Khvaja Jahan 
were married according to the rites of Isl4m and a great feast was held. A robe of honour 
was bestowed on Makhdiim Khvaja Jahan, and the fortress of Parenda was restored to him 
by an order under the royal seal. i 

The king passed the rainy season of that year in peace and festivity at Parenda and 
wher the rains were over, re-assembled his army and, having informed Sadashivariya of 
Vijayanagar of his intention, marched against Bijapar. 

Sadashivariya, who had been continuing his unsuccessful siege of Raichir, when he 
heard of Burhan Nizém Shah’s intention, marched on Bijapir with his army and joined 
Burhan Nizam Shah before Bijapir.120 

Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, from fear of the army of Abmadnagar, shut himself up in the citadel 
of Bijapair and was besieged there by the armies of Ahmadnagar and Vijayanagar, The 
heavy artillery of Ahmadnagar was brought against the citadel and maintained an incessant 
fire against its walls. Ibrahim “Adil Shah was in no wise slothful in his defence of the 
fortress, but displayed great valour and energy, and thus the siege continued. Every morn- 
ing the fire of the siege guns began afresh and was silenced only at night. | 

LIT.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE SICKNESS WHICH CAME UPON BuRHin NiziM SHin 
AND CAUSED HIS RETURN FROM Bisiptr. 7 

While the siege was in progress, Burhan Nizém Shah fell sick and had to take to his 
bed. The learned Persian physician Qasim Beg, who enjoyed great confidence after the 
king’s death, advised him that it was unwise to remain in the field or to continue the siege, 
and proposed that peace should be made and that the king should return to Abmadnagar. 
As this proposition was supported by the amirs and the officers of the army, the king accepted 
it, and agreed to return to Aluwadnagar and to remain there until God restored his health 
sufficiently to allow of his attacking Bijapir again. He therefore sent a message to 
Sad&shivaraya informing him of his intention to abandon the siege, and Sadashivaraya 
marched from Bijapar for Vijayanagar. 

1% This invasion of the Bijapir kingdom, in 1554, is described by Firishta as Burhan Nizim Shah’e 
last campaign against Bijapar, but according to him Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah did not stand a siege in the citadel 
of Bijapir, but fied to the fortress of Panhila, 
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Borin Nizim Shih then returned to Ammadnagar, where he was received with much 
joy by his subjects, who came to pay their respects to him, hut although he took his asak 
on his throne, his weakness increased day by doy and he was ottecked by ‘a variety of 
diseaver against which the skill of the physicians was of no avail, 


LIT —As account OF THE QUARRELS KETWEEN THE PRINCES BEFOUL THE DEATH OF 
Bunsin Nigim Siig, Axi OF THE EXD UF THAT AFFAIn. 

Historians of the Sultans of the Dakan relate that Burhan Nizam Shih had six song, tt 
cach of whom was worth y ofa crown and a throne. (1) Mirin Shih Husain was the eldest 
son aiul was superior to his brothers in wisdom, generosity, and bravery. | Mout of the 
wmtrs an officers of state, but especially Qisim Beg and the rest of the foreigners, 
were In fovour of his clevation to the throne. Next came (2) ‘Abdul Qidir, on whom 
Murhdan Nighm Shah, for the love which he bore to him, had bestowed an aftdbgir and an 
uimnbrello, aril who had married « daughtor of Daryi ‘Tmid Shih. The honour which the 
king hal bestowed on hin induced the people tothink that he wns destined for the throne, 
(Hd lia murringe had strengthens! his position. Nextcame (3) Minin Shih ‘All, who was, 
through his mother, the grandson of Ismé‘il ‘Adil Shah. Next came (4) Miran Shih 
Haidar, whose marriage to the daughter of Makhdiim Khvaje Johin has been mentioned, 
Then came (5) Mirin Mubammad Bagir, who fed andl took refuge with Ibrihim “Adil Shih 
andl is yet (ac, 1,000—a.p, 1501) Hving. Thon came (6) Mirin Khodibanda, 

Of all these sons the two most worthy of the throne were Mirdn Shah Husain and Mirin 
‘“Abdnl Qidir, of whom the latter was at first the favourite af the king, who for the love that 
he bore hint, bestowed on him an umbrella and an dftdbotr and thus distinguished him ohove 
lis brother, Later, however, when Burhdn Nigim Shih was guided Lyto the way of trath 
antl became u convert to the religion of the twelve LmAma, Miran Shih Husain, who was 
predestined to happinesd in both worlds, and to the kingdom, followed his exmmple, while 
Miran “Abdul Qidir, led astray by the unworthy Maulini Pir Mulammad, stromnenusly 
tefueel to accept the faith and became disaffected towards his father, and was awaiting 
an opportunity of ring in rebellion ard throwing the kingdom into confusion, The Kinyy 
naturally withdrew his favour from Mirin ‘Abdul Qidirand now inclined wholly to Miran 
Shah Husain, whom he treated with more honour both In public owl in private, though as 
h matter of precaution, he «till gave Miran ‘Abdul Qadir « place beside himself in darhar 
and Mirin Shih Husain « place behind himself, He determined, at the eame time, that. 
Siri Shah Husain should succeed him on ti throne. 

For this ronson the two princes were extremely jealous of each other and there was per- 
petual enmity between them, The king gave the fort of Daulatébad to Miran ‘Abdul Qadir, 
Jumuir to Mirin Shih Husain, and Pali to Mirin Shah ‘Ali, and cateblished a rule that 
whenever the royal army assembled for an expedition, the princes shoulil be exeused from 

31 Pirishte (ii, 226) givua the following, list and deeoription of dh moun of Burhan Nigam Shih 1. 
(4) Husain, ancl (2)! Alchal Qadir, by the courtwwan Amina ; (1) Shah * All, by Bint Mariyam, daughter of 
Vdsuf * Adil Shih ; (t) Shih Haidar who darriad the dwughtor of Mukhdiim Khvija Jahan the Dakant, 
(5) Miran Mulenmad Bair, who died in Bijleir: and (6) Prinde Salton Mohammad Khudahanda, who 
Gied in Bengal. | 

Sayyid “Ali's account of the strife lotween the brothers does not differ materially from Firishta’s 
(i, 236). Firightea anys that * Alhul Qidir woe supported by his other lrothers and that the Forsi is 
and Africuns supparte! tfusain, and the Dakante and Hinddis, ‘Abdul Qédir. ‘The Dukanix and the 
PIRES ae folownd the same policy. ‘Abdul Qidir took refuge with DaryA “ImAd Shih in Berar, 

ste he diel. 
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attending and should go to their forts, in order that they might have no opportunity of 
quarrelling and fighting. 

Now that the king's health was failing and that he was weak, QSaim Beg and the rest 
of the officers of state thought it advisable that the Princes should go to their forts, as their 
presence in the capital was likely to lead to disturbances and strife, for, they said, should 
the king recover, all would be well, but should he die, they would he able, at their leisure, to 
élest to the throne that prince most fitted for the Position and most Acceptable to the army 
and the people, They therefore approached the king and represented that it would he well 
ifthe princes were sent to their forts, in order that there might he no fear of open strife 
between them, until the king should summon them again tothe capital. The king accepted 
their advice and issued orders sooordiigly, 

Miran Shah “Ali at once obeyed the order and retired to his fort of PAll; but Miran 
“Abdul Qadir was suspicious of the motives of the amfra and delayed his departure, hoping 
that he would be able to remain in the capital until Mirin Shah Hnsain hal left for 
Junnar, and would thos be in a Position to make good hia claims, Miran Shah Husain 
divined his intention and said that he would not leave the capital until Miran ‘Abdul 
Qadir had, in accordance with custom, first departed for Daulatabad. 

Qasim Beg and others of the aimirs now secretly advised Mfrin Shah Husain not to 
leave the capital until Mirin ‘Abdul Qadir had departed, lnutto collect his troups and depart 
a5 s00n ax “Abdul Qiidir had [eft, as though he were marching to Junnar, and then to halt 
Without the city and to await events. 

When Miran “Abdul Qadir saw that he oo wd! no longer delay his departure, he collected 
a small body of horse and took the road to Daulatabad, but halted in the village of Chamar 
Tekri, which was afterwards known as Son Tekrt, 

Then Miran Shih Husain left the fort and assembled hisarmy, and ordered the davoghes 
of the clephant stables to draw up the elephants with their standards and binners, He 
then marched out of the city in royal state and drew up his army in the plain of Kala 
Chabitra, which is near the fort. Then the whole army of the Dakan with its officers and 
Foreigners, drawn up in order, marched out and joined the prince and made obeisance to 
iim. Although most of the Dakanis had sworn to support Miran ‘Abdul Qadir, all now 
joined Miran Shah Husain, and not a man shewed any inclination to join the ehemy, so that 
Husain had possession of ull the elephants and artillery, 

Although Miran ‘“Abdal Qadir found that the arned strength necessary to enable him 
to gain the kingdom had passed out of his control, he endeavoured to supply the deficiency 
by valour, and ordered his troops to advance to the attack. Mirfin Shah Husain's army 
mivanoed against them and defeated them. and Miréin “Abdul Qadir was forced to seu 
refuge in flight. When the sun set, his followers deserted him and took their separate 
ways, and his elephants, horses, umbrella, and aftabgtr. fel] inte the hands of Miran Shah 
Husain, Miran ‘Abdul Qadir then, with one elephant and o few attendants, made his why 
with great difficulty, to Berar. 

When the enemy was defeated, Miran Shah Husain ordered his troops to refrain- from 
pursuing the fugitives, and by way of precaution, kept hisarmy under arms all that night 
and did not himeelf dismount till sunset, In the morning he went to pay his respects to 
his father, who still lived, but was neardeath. Qisim Beg told the king that-the long-staned- 
ing enmity between Miran Shah Husain and Miran ‘Abdul Qadir had at length culminated 
in battle and bloodshed, that Miran ‘Abdul Qadir had been defeated and had fled to Berar, 
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and that Miran Shah Husain had come to pay his respects. The king, whose breathing 
was laboured, no longer had the power of speech, but he looked on the face of his eldest 
son and shed tears. 

LIV.—Tue DeatH or Burnin Nizim SHin. 

After Miran Shah Husain had paid his respects to his father, Burhan Nizam Shah's 
spirit took flight for its abode in Paradise, and the amirs, the officers of state, and the ladies 
of the haram were plunged into grief. The amirs, having arranged for the washing of the 
late king’s body and for the funeral ceremony, buried him in the Rauzah garden, which is 
the burial place of the Nizam Shahi family. The body was afterwards exhumed by order 
of Husain Nigém Shah and was sent to Karbala where it was buried near the shrine of the 
Imim Husain. The death of Burhan Nizam Shah I oceurred, according to the best known 
accounts, on Muharram 24, a.8, 961, (Dec. 30, 1553). In that year died three great kings 
who had not their equals in Hindustan, nay, in the whole world, and @ learned man wrot 
the following verses as a chronogram for their death: 

‘At one time came the decline of three kingsfrom whose justice Hind was the abode of 
peace. 5 

The first was Mahmfd, king of Gujarat, who, like his kingdom, was in the pride of youth. 

The second was Islim Shah the king of Dihlt, who in Hinddstén was a lord of the 
fortunate conjunction ; 

The third was Nizim, that Bahri king, who was seated asking in the Dakan. If you 
ask me the date of the death of these three kings, I answer, “* The decline of the kings.” 128 

Burhan Nizim Shah thus reigned over the Dakan for fifty years, and his age at the 
time of his death was 58 years, for he ascended the throne when he was eight years of 
age, in A.W, 918 (4.p, 1512-13).4°* But God knows the truth. Burhan had, according 
to all accounts, six sons, as has been already mentioned. 

Wken Miran ‘Abdul Qadir fled from Miran Shah Husain, he went to Berar in the hope 
of obtaining assistance from Daryé ‘Imad Shah, who, in obedience to an order from 
Husain Nizam Shah, requested him to leave his country, which he did, and went to Bijapar, 
where he remained until his death under the protection of ‘Adil Shah. 

Miran Shah ‘Ali, who was the grandson of Ismail ‘Adil Shab, was in the fortress of 
Pali at the time of Husain Nig&m Shah's accession, and let himself down from the wall and 
fled to Bijapar. Here he assumed the umbrella and afidbgir of royalty and marched to: 
Sholapir, but was defeated by Husain’s ermy and returned to Bijapfir, as will be described 
hereafter. Miran Shah ‘Ali. like Mirin ‘Abdul Qadir, spent the rest of his life in Bijapér 
and died there. 

Miran Muhammad Bagir was imprisoned in the fortress of Chandar in the early part 
of the reign of Husain Nizim Shah and remained there until the reign of Murtazé Nigém 

‘12 This chronogram is very well-known and is quoted with variations, by several historians. It 
was composed by Maulan& Ghulam ‘Ali Haidar Shah, father of the historian Firishta. A better reading of 

- the first hemistich of the fourth couplet is, ‘‘ The third was Niz4m-ul-Mulk Babri.” The chronogram is 
wy! ay~& Jl,} (* the decline of the Kings ’’) giving the date 961. Sayyid ‘Ali very carelessly gives it here as 
yl pp sy? (* the death of the Kings") which gives the impossible date 1403, The two kings besides 
Burhan were Mahmad III of Gujarat and Islam Sh&h, son of Shir Shah, of Dihlf. The name of the latter 
is usually corrupted, by imdlah, into Islim, and sometimes Salim. 

Muharram 24, 961, seems to be too early a date for Burhin's death, for according to Firishta 

(ii. 234) it was not until a, B. 961 that he set out for Bijapir ; but perhaps Firishta’s date is wrong. 
123 See page 38, where Sayyid ‘Ali places Ahmad’s death and Burhin’s accession in 4.8, 911 
(a.p. 1605-06). 
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Shah I. when he was released by the command of that king and went to Bijapir where he 
still (aA.H. 1000=a.D. 1591-92) lives. 7 

Mirén Shah Haidar, having been disappointed of assistance from Nagir-ul-Mulk and 
Makhdtiim Khyaéja Jahan. joined his brothers in Bijapir. and there died, 

LV.—Tne CHARACTER OF BuRHAN Nizim SHin. 

Sayyid ‘Ali, after praising Burhan Nizim Shah for his generosity, his valour, his con- 
version to the Shi‘ah faith, his invariable success in war, and other qualities, enumerates 
the forts which he captured. !*4. He explains that in the Dakan, gal‘ah means a fort built 
on a hill, and Aisdr, a fort built on a plain. The enumeration is as follows :-—(1) the hill 
fort of Rola Chole, (2) the hill fort of Kachtan, (3) the hill fort of Katra, (4) the hill fort 
of Anki, (5) the hill fort of Kondhana, (6) the hill fort of Purandhar, (7) the hill fort of 
Rohera, (8) the hill fort of Kherdrug, (9) the hill fort of Alang-Karang, (10) the hill fort of 
Ramsej, (11) the hill fort of Aundhyatya, (12) the hill fort of Markonda, (13) the hill 
fort of Kohej, (14) the hill fort of Bola, (15) the hill fort of Haholi, (16) the hill fort of 
Trimbak, (17) the hill fort of Anjfr, (18) the hill fort of Bhorap, (19) the hill fort of 
Karkara, (20) the hill fort of Haris, (21) the hill fort of Jadhan, (22) the hillfort of Antdr, 
(23) the hill fort of Galna, (24) the hill fort of Chandher, (25) the hill fort of Rajdher, 
(26) the hill fort of Pali, (27) the hill fort of Ratangarh, (28) the hill fort of Dhorap- 
Wanki, (29) the hill fort of Vanjarai, (30) the fort of Anhawant, (31) the fort of 
Salapar, (32) the fort of Parenda, (33) the fort of Qandahar, (34) the fort of Ausa, 
(35) the fort of Kaliyani, (36) the fort of Manikpunj, (37) the fort of Kodeval, (38) the 
fort of Ketra, (39) the fort of Bodhera, (40) the fort of Erkaé, (41) the fort of Sitonda, 
(42) the fort of Taltam, (43) the fort of Tanker, (44) the fort of Lohogarh, (45) the fort 
of Moranjan, (46) the fort of Kawant, (47) the fort of Berwari, (48) the fort of Karnila, 
(49) the fort of Satkasa, (50) the fort of Morkel, (51) the fort of Anwas, (52) the fort of 
Hatka, (53) the fort of Tabakaba, (54) the fort of Taltam Baty&la, (55) Koldeosher, 
(56) Rajdeoher, (57) Bhisa Anker, (58) Trimbak Banesa. 

Of these forts Antar and Galna, by reason of the rebellion of Baharji and Danya, 
their commandants, passed out of the possession of Burhin N izam Shah at the time 
when he marched to assist Sadashivaraya in the siege of Raichir, but were recaptured 
in the reign of Husain Nizgim Shah, as will be related hereafter. 

Burhan Nizim Shah built many buildings and laid out’ many gardens, among them 
the buildings and gardens of the fort of Ahmadnagar, which were named Baghdad 
and were the royal residence. These buildings and gardens were very fine. 

There was also the beautiful garden of the old kdrfz which was completed by Malik 
Aumad Tabrizi. The king also built the almshouse of the twelve Imams, 


and other 
mosques and colleges. 1%° 


1% Ihave not translated Sayyid ‘ Ali’s encomium of Burhfn Nizam Shah I, whichis long and fulsome, 
nor have I attempted to identify all the forts here enumerated, It ia probable that the text ig corrupt 
in some places. Some of the forts have been noticed before, No. 4, Anki, is probably Ankaéi situated in 
20°9' N. and 74°28" E, No. 9 should be Alang-Kulang, twin forts situated in 19°351 N. and 73°40’ E. No. 16, 
Trimbak, is situated in 19°56’ N. and No. 36, Manikpunj, in 20°13’ N. and 74°44’ E. No, 48, Karnals, is 
perhaps Girnfre, situated in 20°4’ N. and 73°39’ E, 

125 The Baghdad palace was built on the site of the building in which Burhan had seen the vision 
of Muhammad and the Imaims. The garden of the old kériz, or underground watercourse, was afterwards 
known as the Bdgh-i-Hasht Bihisht, or “‘ garden of the eight heavens.” The almshouse of the twelve 
Imf&ms was plundered by a zealous Sunni officer of the imperial army during the siege of Abmadnagar 
by Sultém Murad and the Khankhanan. 
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Burhan Nizim Shah was in the habit of taking counsel with his amérs, ministers and 
officers of state before entering on any enterprise and in all matters of administration. 
His most intimate counsellors were Shab Tahir, Kamil Khan, Miyan, Raja, Partab 
Rai, and some others. If any one of these happened to be absent when any matter was 
discussed, the arguments were, by the king’s command, repeated to him hy the other 
counsellors and he was called upon for his opinion. After Shah Tahir’s death I'tibar 
Khan was admitted to the king’s privy council, 

Burhan Nizam Shah was very merciful, and in punishing wrong-doers, never acted 
hastily or without careful consideration. His forbearance was great, for many times ‘Abdul 
Qadir, instigated hy ill-disposed persons who hated the religion of the twelve imams, 
plotted against his life and sometimes even came to court with the intention of making an 
attempt on his father’s life, but though all this was discovered to the king, he never made 
any attempt to seize and imprison the conspirators, but ignored them. He used. however, 
to tell Miran Shih Husain, in whom he had the greatest confidence. of this matter; and 
when he went to his private apartments to take his ease, Miran Shah Husain always 
mounted guard there, and whenever “Abdul Qadir made any attempt to enter, he was 
frustrated by his elder brother. | 

Another of Burhin Niziém Shah’s characteristics was his exact and methodical appor- 
tionment of his time, both for business and amusements. When he had finished his morn- 
ing prayers, the jesters would appear, and the king would amuse himself for 9 while with 
them. Then he would dress, and the mahallddrs 126 would come, and he would continue 
to amuse himself with jesting until the councillors arrived. After sitting with his council- 
lors, he would mount his horse and ride forth and inspect the elephant stables, the stables, 
and the workshops, and would approve what was being done well and poirt out what was 
being done ill. He would then return and have his morning meal and would amuse himself 
the while with jesting. After the meal he would transact business of state, and decide cases, 
inquiring personally into all administrative and revenue matters, and also into all questions 
of holy law, with the help of the learned men who were present. Religious discussions often 
took place at court and the king often discussed ably on religious questions, so that the 
guests at this feast of reason and flow of sonlfound ample food provided. Learned menand 
disputants, officers in charge of departments, all assembled. The officers got the orders, 
which they had ready, past the signet and made their representations regarding them ; the 
learned men held disputations, and musicians and singers of Hindféstén and Khurasan 
enlivened both the ear and the wit by their music and songs. The king used tospeak on all 
subjects in such wise that all who heard him were delighted, and he would put aside all cere- 
mony. He would then retire for a short time to rest, and when heaw oke, the musicians and 
singers would again be summoned and he would sit and listen to them and talk with them, 
and make interpolations in their songs, and jest with them. In theafternoon he would go 
to his prayers again, and when the lamps were lit, the courtiers, councillors, and officers of 
state again assembled, and until the fourth hour of the night were engaged in discussing 
and deciding affairs of state and in relating anecdotes and uttering witticisms. After these 
had been dismissed, the mimes were sometimes broughtin, and the king would engage in dis- 
course with them till ten o’clock. Sometimes again the camp boys would be brought in and 
set to wrestle with one another and to abuse one another, when they would use expressions 
which both delighted and astonished the king. At one, or two o'clock, the king would retire 
to rest, and again, when the sun rose, the same round of duties and pleasures would follow. 


128 Mahalldars were either officers in char 
probably, in this case, the former, 


ge of quarters of the city or Governors of rural districts, 
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The king never departed from this routine, and even in the field, when the officers of the 
guard had to attend for orders, and when writing had to be done at night in the matter-of 
issuing orders for the drawing up of troops, neither these duties, northedaily round already 
mentioned were neglected. The king would ride out and inspect in person the defences, 
the gun-carriages and waggons and the positions of all the troops in camp, lest intervals 
should be left unguarded, and would issue orders to remedy defects. Nothing escaped 
his eye and nobody could venture to be out of his place by a hair’s breadth, or to display 
any lack of vigilance. At all great feasts, on birth-days, and especially on the birthday 
of the prophet, great banquets were held, at which food and drink of various kinds were 
served to the whole army. The Sayyids, from the love which the king had to the house 
of the prophet, were specially honoured, for he poured water over their hands himself. 
This laudable custom established by Burhan Nizém Shah is still (a.#. 1000=a.p. 1591-92) 
observed by his successors. Every petition presented during the days on which these 
feasts were held received the king’s special attention, and it rarely failed of receiving a 
favourable reply, no matter from whom it came, and gifts and robes of honour were 
freely distributed. These customs are still observed by the Nizim Shahi dynasty. 
(To be continued.) 


ARYAN MOTHER-RIGHT 7 
By PROFESSOR H. J. ROSE. 
Introductory Note by the Editor. 

[I have much pleasure in bringing the following remarks and the request accom- 
panying them to the readers of the Indian Antiquary in the hope that some of them 
may be able to help him in what he wishes to achieve. 

Mr. Rose desires to have evidence—ancient and modern—sent him from India to 
prove or disprove the existence there now, or at any time, of Mother-right among the 
population usually classed as Aryan (as distinguished from Dravidian, Aboriginal and 
non-Aryan), t.e.,among that part of the population which is allied to the Indo-Germanie 
races. Mr. Rose, on the present evidence available, does not favour the proposition that 
it ever existed among this race. The point now is to prove the allegation one way or 
the other if possible—R.C.T. ] 


Since the days of Morgan, McLennan, and Bachofen, much hes been written, a 
good deal of it very loosely, about the system formerly known as matriarchy, but now, 
by the help of a loan-word from German, better labelled mother-right or mother-kin, 
This system I need not describe to anyone who knows even the rudiments of Indian 
sociology. It is that of the Khasis and of the Nairs, togive no otherexamples.. Under 
it, relationship is traced through the mother as in father-right it is traced through 


_ the father. The father is legally no kin to his own children, and therefore in strict 


forms of this system may be found marrying his own daughter; and the head of the 
family is usually the mother’s brother, or in default of such a one, her nearest male 
relation on the distaff side.» Modifications and corruptions of such an arrangement are 
common enough, e.g., among the Veddahs of Ceylon, who practise cross-cousin marriage, 
an easy way of providing the husband with a legal relationship towards his children, if 
any are born, 

I do not propose in this article to attempt @ survey of Indian mother-right, which 
I am quite incompetent to do, but to appeal to those who know India, past and present, 
to contribute from their knowledge towards the accomplishment of a work of common 
interest. 
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Some years ago I was led to examine the statements of one or twe writers to the 
effect that such a system had existed in ancient Greece, not very long before the 
classical epoch, and in that connection to consider also the claim, which was at that 
time (19]1) generally made, that mother-right was the earlier system which had 
everywhere preceded father-right. My investigations led me wholly to deny the cogency 
of the supposed evidence for Greece ; and recently I have eome to a similar result in 
the case of arcient Italy, outside Etruria, which is known to have been matrilinear, 
My results have appeared in Folk-Lore (On the Alleged Bvidence for M other-Right in Early 
Greece, XXII, 277; Mother-Right in Ancient Italy, XXXI, 92). But the interest of the 
subject has been made all the clearer by these partial investigations, and I now hope 
to collect materials and collaborators for a book on the question of Indo-Germanic 
mother-right in general. 

I would not he understood here to beg the question whether there ever was such a 
thing as an Indo-Germanic people, I freely confess that I do not know, and I am doubt- 
ful if any one else does. What we do know however is, that there was an Indo-Germanic 
language, whoever may have spoken it. Now a language is a very important culture- 
complex, and is almost sure to attract other complexes to itself. Teach a Gold Coast 
negro to speak English, and he certainly does not become an Englishman ; but it is more 
than likely that he will, if he has the opportunity, wear some parody of English dress, 
try to imitate English customs, perhaps become, or pretend to become, a Christian, and 
look down upon such “ dam’ niggers *’ as have not these marks of civilisation. So with 
the Indo-Germans; whether they were one race or twenty, they had a language in 
common, whose dialects we most of us speak to this day, and therefore it is very likely 
that they had in common other culture-complexes. Thus for the study of any Indo- 
Germanic sociological phenomena, whether the people immediately under discussion 
live in Travancore or Iceland, it is useful to have as full knowledge as possible of the 
customs and history of their co-linguists, however remote, Hence in particular, if we 
would determine whether or not Italian, Teuton, Slav, or Greek were ever matrilinear, 
a knowledge of the full evidence for India is of-much use. 

But such a book as I hope to see published must needs be the work of specialists, 
To cover one region adequately is no easy task for one man; to cover them all, in any 
but the most superficial way, is out of the question, Therefore I have for some time 
been looking for collaborators, and have thus far met with considerable success, But in 

the case of India, the mere collection of material is proving to be a vast affair, and it 
is for help in this respect that I now appeal. 

The material required is of three kinds, as follows :— 

(1) Evidence from the ancient Aryan texts, from the earliest to the latest, 
tending to show 
(4) Prominence in the family or clan of the maternal uncle, or an especially 
close tie between him and his sister’s children (such as that hetween 
Arthur and Kilhwch, in the Mabinogion, which gives colour to the theory 
that the Kelts were once matrilinear), 
(b) Stories of marriage, or irregular connections, between persons related 





closely by father-right, but not by mother-right. In all such cases it 


should be noted how the story is told, t.e., whether great abhorrence is 
expressed at the incestuous union, or whether there is any tendency to 
treat it as nothing out of the common, 
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(c) Traces of inheritance through women,*or of women holding property, in 
early times, in their own right. 

(@) Surnames formed from the name of the mother. 

(¢) Stories in which father and son are strangers or enemies, Here it shonld be 
noted whether or not the son ia legitimate, alea if the estrangement or 
comity is viewed with horror or not, 

(f) Relationship-names of any kind indicating, on analysis, a system other 
than the patrilinear. 

(2) Evidence from later times, and especially customs existing at the present day, 
or noted in the earlier hooks of travel and exploration, tending to show survival of any 
such phenomena in an Aryan community anywhere in the peninsula. 

(3) Evidence tending to show that any such community has at any time beep 
influenced in the direction of mother-right by any of non-Aryan, matrilinear peoples 
of India. TIT would point out in this connection that such phenomena as the unions 
hetween hypergamous Brahmans and Nair girls prove nothing at all, ‘The men in 
this ease do not want to marry, or to have anything to de with the children of the—to 
them—irregular union. The women, according to their own ideas, are married and 
their clan Assumes, according to its regular custom, the custody of their childran. 

It may be that there is no such evidence. If so, that fact is in itself evillence, 
and welcome assuch. It many be that Maine's picture of the undivided Indian family 
is perfectly correet for the earliest times In which a family existed among the Aryans at 
all, a9 in my opinion it is true, mutatis mutandis, for Rome, as soon asthe gens ceased to 
be, what TI think it originally was, an cxogamous group with clasaificatory relationship. 
In nny event, 1 am only too willing to receive and arrange any evidence that may be 
sent me, only asking that in the case of bulky or rare works quoted, there be furnished, 
not references only, but extracts, When the material is gathered, I propose to submit 
it to the judgment of the Editor of this magazine, to be shaped into an artiole and 
finally, I hope, incorporated with the rest into the book Iam planning. 


THE EARLY COURSE OF THE GANGES. 
Br SUNDOLAL DEY, M.A. B.L,: CALCUTTA. 
But before we proceed to identify the mouths of the Ganges, as stated by Ptolemy, 
we must try to form some idea of the Delta or rather the 
The Delta in the —_ configuration of the head of the Bay of Bengal, as it exi 

in the second century of the Christian era. In the fifth century 

.c. Timralipta (modern Tamluk) was a maritime port; it was then called the 

port of Surama or Suhma, the modern Ridha.°’ The two merchants Tapussa and 

Bhallike who gave honey and other articles of food to Buddha just after be attained 

Buddbahood, landed at this port. Fa Hian, who visited Tamralipta in the fifth century 

4.D., aeys that it was situated on the sea; Hiuen Tsiang, who visited it two centuries 

later, also says thet it bordered on the ses.°* It appears from Ravenshaw's Memorandum 

$8 Bee my Notes on the history of the Diateict of Huyhli or the Anctona Rada in JASB., 
Beal's Hecords of Wertern Couniries, intro, p. exzi, vol. LI, p. 200, 





1910, p. a2. 
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on the Ancient Bed of the River Soane and Site of Palibothra that “ during the boring in Fort 
William with the view of making an Artesian well, a fossil bone was brought up from a depth 
of 350 feet below Calcutta, which evidently proves that part ofthe Delta was (geologically 
speaking) 8 comparatively modern accumulation of alluvial deposits, and it is not impos- 
sible that Calcutta itself may at that period (460 8. c.) have been not far distant from the 
mouth or one of the mouths of the Ganges.” °' It also appears from the Mahdvamsa** that 
the Ganges near Pandud, anciently called Pradyumna-nagara*® and Morapura which is 
evidently a corruption of Mérapura,°° was very close tothe ocean inthe fourth century 8.0. 
when Pandu Sakys, who was Buddha’s cousin, founded a settlement at this place. 

Perhaps this old bed of the Ganges became afterwards the bed of the Sarasvati (not the same 
as its namesake of the north-west) when the Ganges receded to the east. According to the 
commentator Nilakantha, Suhma of the Mahdbhdrata is the Radha of modern days, and in 
that work it has been mentioned as being very close to the sea, and Radha comprises among 
others the district of Hughli.°! Megasthenes writing in the fourth century B.0., also states 
that the ocean was very close to the eastern boundary of the Gangaridai, which means the 
people of the country of Radha situated on the Ganges. He says, “ Now this river (the Ganges) 
which in its source is 30 stadia broad, flows from north to south, and empties its waters 
into the ocean forming the eastern boundary of the Gangaridai, a nation which possesses 
a vast force of the large-sized elephants.” ®* Agonagara of Ptolemy, which has been 
identified with the modern Agradvipa situated to the south of Katwa (Katadvipa of Arrian), 
had already comeinto existence in the second century a.p.,°3 which shows that this portion 
of Bengal, in the district of Nadia, was in the course of formation, as the name of Agradvipa 
(foremost island) indicates. I should here state that Tilagrammon of Ptolemy © has been 
correctly identitied by Yule with Jessore, not the headquarters of the present district of that 
name, but with Pratfpaditya’s Jessore in the present district of Khulna which has but 
its name to the former town. By “ Tilagrammon” is not meant the “ sesamum-village,” 54 
asithas been rendered by McCrindle. The word is evidently a corruption of Tiragrima, 
r and / being interchangeable. It means a “ village situated on the sea-shore,” which clearly 
proves that it bordered on the ocean in the second century a.p. Hence it will be observed that 
Tamluk and Racha on the west, and Jessore on the east were very close to the sea in the 
second century. In the fifth century B.c., the present site of Calcutta, and Pandua were very 
close to the sea. Calcutta is now about 80 miles from the sea-board, which shows that the 
sea has receded only 80 miles in the course of twenty-five centuries. Tamluk, which is about 
35 miles to the south-west of Calcutta, was a maritime port in the seventh century A.D. 
It is now 60 miles from the ocean, which shows that in the course of thirteen centuries, 
the sea has receded only 60 miles. Though, of course, the process of delta- -building is not 
uniform everywhere, yet there cannot be the slightest doubt that the process is a very slow 


one. Hence, in the second century .p., the sea could not have been far distant from either- 


s? JASB., vol. XIV (1845), p. _ 
88 Turnour'’s Mahdva™ fa, ch. viii. 6° Prdyaschitta-Tattvam, p. 100. 
6 Upham’s Muhdvasia ; JASB., 1910, p. 611—my Notes on the District of Hughli. 


61 Nilkantha’s commentary on y. 25, ch. 30, Sabh& Parva of the Mahdbhdrata : my Notes on the 


Disirect of Hugh in JASB., 1910, pp. 601, 602. 
9 McCrindle's Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 33. 
$$ MoCrindle’s Ptolemy, pp. 212, 216. 
 Ibid., p. 72. 68 Ibid, p. 75. 
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the present site af Calcutta, or Panduaé. In the north, we find the name of Agonagara 
mentioned by Ptolemy. Had there been any other town of importance in the district of 
Nadia, he would not have certainly failed to mention it, as he has done with regard to 
Ganga, the chief town of Gangaridai. In the absence of any mention of any other town, we 
are led to infer that in the second century a.p., the delta had extended only to a certain 
. portion to the south of Agonagara in the district of Nadia, and the remaining portion of 
the district together with the present sea-board had not then come into existence. Hence, 
we find that Tamralipta (Tamluk) the present site of Calcutta, Marapura (Pandua) and 
Radha on the west, “ Tilagrammon” (Jessore) on the east, and a certain portion of the 
district of Nadia on the north, were very close to the ocean in the second century of the 
Christian era. It is very difficult at this distance of time to lay down precisely the nature 
of the configuration of the head of the Bay of Bengal which wedged in, as it were, in Mid- 
Bengal, between old formations on the east and west, but the above facts will give some 
idea, however vague it may be, of the shape of the Bay of Bengal at the time of Ptolemy, 
into which the Ganges debouched itself in the second century. This portion of the 
Bay of Bengal has since been filled by salts and sands brought down by the current of 
the river. 

From the physical features of Bengal in the second century, as described above, it will 
| . be clear that to identify the places and mouths of the Ganges as met- 
Decree? tioned by Ptolemy with the present positions would certainly be 

erroneous. We must therefore look for some of the mouths of 

the Ganges (mentioned by Ptolemy) much higher up, and most probably in the area now 
oceupied by portions of the districts of Nadia, Hughli, 24-Parganas, Jessore, and Khulna, 
up to which the Bay of Bengal extended at that period. There can be no doubt that the 
mouth called “ Kambyson.” which was the western-most mouth of the Ganges, is a 
transcription of *“ Kapildsrama.” Though attempts have been made to explain the word 
“ Kambyson ”’ and identify it with ‘‘ Nungabuson ”’ near Tamluk, with the Suvarnarekha, 
and also with the Jelasor river, called in Sanskrit Suktimat?, synonymous with Kambu 
or Kambuj, on the “river of Shells,’°® yet the arguments do not appear to be convincing. 
McCrindle says, “ It is difficult, however, to identify the mouths, he (Ptolemy) has named, 
with those now existing, as the Ganges, like the Indus, has shifted some of its channel 
and otherwise altered the hydrography of the delta,”®? There cannot be the slightest 
doubt that the whole feature of the delta has changed considerably since the time of the 
Mahabharata ; but whatever change there was, and at whatever points the Ganges might 
have entered the ocean, its principal outlet has always retained the ancient name of 
Kapilasrama, on account of the sacred character of the spot where the Ganges gave 
salvation to the sixty-thousand sons of Sagara,—the principal object for which she was 
brought down from heaven, and which is visited from time immemorial as a place of 
pilgrimage,—a circumstance which has served to keep alive the name and memory of 
Kapila Muni’s hermitage. Moreover, it would be observed that according to phonetic 
rules, the word ‘‘ Asrama” is sometimes changed into “Ason” or “son”, as 
Garga-As’rama is the modern Gagdson, Bhrigu-Aérama is the modern Bagrdson, %8 
Now the question is where was this Kapilisrama or Kambyson mouth situated at the 

66 McCrindle’s Ptolemy, pp. 74, 101 ; Astatic Researches, vol, XIV, p. 464, 

6? McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 74. 

69 See my Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India, (2nd ed.) 8,V., Bhrigu-Asrama and 
Garga-Aérama. 
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time of Ptolemy in the second century aD? It is very fortunate that a town by 
the nume of “ Polura “ has been mentioned as being situated near the Kamb yyson mouth. 
The identification of this place would clear up much of the obseurity that ia involved 
m the question. 

Agatated before, we must seck for Poloura, not near the present modths of the Ganges, 











but much higher op, as the whole feature of the delta has changed — 


Poloura, since the secend century 4,p., and in order to do this, we mist rely upan 
loval traditions ax recorded by writers of the 16th century. In the 
district of Nadia in Bengal, there is.» town called PabAdpur, the ancient name of which 
was Koladvipa-Parvatapura 4# recorded by a Vaishnava poet Narahari ‘Chakravartti 
in his Navadvipa-Parikramd, It was briefly called Koladvipa or Kolapura ®’ or 
Pihidpur.™” Kolapura is close to Samudragadi,7! the ancient name of which wus 
Samudragati (* Entrance into the Ocean ").1? Kavikaikaos also states in hin Chandf that 
Srmanta and his father Dhanspati Sadigar in their voyage to Ceylon arrived at 
Samudragadi after leaving Patpur (PAbadpur).7 The Navadvipa-Parikrama records « 
@ it should be cbeerved that in the Norafelpa-Porikramd the word “ Deipa " is synonymous with « 
town (Pura or Nagara)es Antardvipa is now Mopire (p. 15), Pitudvips Ratupure (p. 48), Jahoudvips 
Finnagare (p. 61), Agradvips Agousgwrs (Ptolemy), Budradvipa Rodrapura (p. 72). Henee, Koladvipa 
ia Kul or Kolepura. 
0 Nevadeipa-Pardkramd, p. 37 — 
RullyA-pabAjapur dats btctvkes, AD, 
Pirive koladvips parbbatikhys « prochara 
E nama baila jaichhe kabiee prakira. 24, 
Parvvsta wprmiine kols vipre dekhA die 

Ei hetu koladvipa-porbhathkhva hols. a0. 
(Then in 6 sweet voiew (edna) said to Srinivies “Ob Grinivies | See Kulii- PabAdpuy | its former name 
was Koladvipa-Parvats, and I will relate to you how it got that oame,....° The God Kole appeared 
before the Brahman like o Parveta (mountain), hener ite name breame Koladvipa-Parwata ), 

7) Ibid, p, e — 

Aichhe kalA kahi chale Kolsdvips haite 
Prabhur vildensthins dekhite dekbile. I. 
Sanudmgeii grimer nikete giyad koye 
Dektia Srintviieae Sacvodra-gadi bays. 2 
(Thus saying they proceeded from Koladvipa, looking st the seenes of the enriy life of the Lord 
(Gouringa), Coming pear the village of Samudmyad j, het nid" See Hriniviles ; this is Sammudragadi.”) 
71 Thid, p. 44 >— 
Gangiesha yatite Ranmudragati name 
Eve loke kahaye Saundragadi grima. 
(The unich (of Samudra) with the Ganges bas given it the name if Samudrageti, which people now call 
Samudragadi village.) | 
7) Kavikoabona-Chagal, p. 734, (Srepati's journey te Trvenl) — 
Hajanl prabhite siiho toe elite niyo 
Novadvipa Pidagir edhivA yaya 
Samudragedi Mirjipur vihe tvard tvara 
Nihi mige sudigar basanter khara. 
(The merchant taking his seven bonis ently in the morning poser Navadvipa and Padpur (Pibédpur), 
and quickly plied hie bouts from Bamurdmgadi ta MirxApur, without heeding the currents of the spring 
een bOD }. 
Again, Ibid, p. 200 (Dhanapatr's journey by boat) — 
Pahijnpur Baroudragadi vahil melén 
Mirjipur ghAje dingh kari chapan. 
(‘The boat after passing P&bAdpur and Samudragadi arrived at the ghit at MirzAyguur), 
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tradition *' to the effect that one day /ong fefore the birth of Chaitanya, Samudra (the 
Ocean) said to Gatgi (the Ganges) that she was very fortunate, in as much aa 
she would see the ‘ full-god Gaurachandra " appear at Nadia her banks, where 
he would pass the best part of his life, sporting in her waters, as he had done 
before in the Yamuni; whereupon Gajgi replied, “1 am very unfortunate that 
Gaurachandra after affording me so much happiness would plunge me into the deepest 
sorrow by turning o Sannyfsi (ascetic) and going to live on your coast (meaning Puri in 
Orissa on the sea-shore) and you would be the happiest of beings." Samudra (Ocean) replied 
that what she said was true, but it would burst hia heart to vee him turn a Sannyiiai, 
and therefore he would take her protection, She would show him Gaurachandra and his com- 
panions in the heyday of their aportive career on her banks in Nadia, Since then Samudra 
and Ganga awaited together with impatience the advent of Gaurachandra at “ Samudra- 
gati."'T® The story, stripped of its poetical garb and allegory, clearly points out that the 
Ganges once disembogued itself into the ocean at Samudragasli in the district of Nadia near 
Koladvipa-Parvata or Kolapura. The name also of Samndragati strongly corroborates 
the fact, of which we have no historical evidence except the tradition above referred to, 
that at some former period, the Ganges joined the Ocean at this place, and the mouth by 
which the former joined the latter must have been its principal or the Kambyson mouth 
of Ptolemy, on account of its proximity to ‘‘ Poloura, ” which is o corruption of Kolapura 
in the district of Nadia, and the configuration of the head of the Bay of Bengal in the second 
century 4.D. makes the identification highly probable. Ptolemy's “ Kambyson” there- 
fore appears to have been Kapiliisrama and his ~ Poloura ’ Kolapura, The former is now 
represented by the Hughli mouth at Kapilaéarama near the Sigar Island. 
This tradition, as well as the names which we have tried to restore, receives some con- 
firmation from the faot that at Jihainnagar (Brahminitali), whioh 
se snes oe is four miles to the west of Nadia, there is a tradition of the hermitage 
of Jahnu Muni being situated there.’® In fact, Jahannagar, which 
i# mentioned also as Jinnagara, is a corruption of Jahnu-Dvipa, as stated in the Navadepa- 
Parikrama."' It should be borne in mind that Jahnu Muni is said to have swallowed up the 
Ganges and then let ber out through his thigh on the intercession of Bhagiratha, This is 
merely an allegory for mdicating a change in the course of the river. The very fact of a 
Jahnn existing at Nadia shows that a change in the course of the Ganges must have taken 


_ oo EEE —— 
"% Novadeipa-Paritramy, p. 40 — 
Nijo cane Sriaammudragati oime koyn 
Eth Gaigd-snmudra-prasapge sukhamaya 
iangidraya kariyA Samudragati ethi 
Loke ye prasiddha dunn, kohi yo, ee katha., 
(Our people call it (Samudragadi) Samucdragsti: there was s happy ution bere of the Gangos and the 
Ocean ; I shall relate to you the tradition eo well known to the people regarding the union of the Ganges 
at Sarpudragatt bere.) 
té Ibid. p. 41 >— 
Ohe Sri-nivisa Gangi-sindhu eikhine 





(Ob Sriniviisa ; hore {at Sanmudragadi) Ganga (the Giangen } and Samucra (the Ooean | always ' Ey 
impatient in the meditation of Gaurachandra.) fe femaimed 


7 Caloutta Review, VI (1546), p. 424 > Chander's Travels of « Hindoo, vol L 
1? Navadulpo.Parikrama, p. 53, v. 27, 
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place, which had the effect of giving it a term in its present direction: with the extension 
of the Delta to the south at some period subsequent to the second century of the 


Tilagrammon is stated by Ptolemy to have been situated near the third mouth of the 
Ganges called Kamberikhon,™® and in his Map also, he has placed the 


Tilagrammon, town near the mouth. Yule places it in his map on the site of Jessore, = 


and McCrindle says, “ The name seems to be compounded of the two 
Sanskrit words “tila,” “sesamum” and “ gréma,” “a village or township.’’?? Yule’s 
identification appears to be correct, for, by Jessore, as stated before, is meant not the head. 
quarters of the district of that name, but the Jessore of Raja Pratapaditya, situated in the 
district of Khulna (which formerly appertained to that of Jessore), where some remains 
of his palace still exist. Ram Camal Sen in the Preface to his Dictionary in English and Ben- 
galee*® states, “when Sarvananda Mazumdar, the uncle of Raja Pratapiditya, who was the 
founder of the city of Jessore, fixed his residence there about three hundred years ago (i.z., 
in the 16th century .p.), it was a forest on the borders of the sea.”’ Hence it will be observed 
that “ Tilagrama ” does not mean “ Sesamum-village ” as interpreted by McCrindle, but 
is a corruption of Tiragrama, which was evidently overgrown by a wilderness “ the last scene 
in the life of an Indian river.” ©! 


Wilford identifies the mouth Kamberikhon with the “Jamna,"’ called in Bengal 
“Jabuna ”; he further says, “ though the Jamun falls into the 

5 gece ecard Kambarekhon mouth, it does, by no means, form it, for it obviously 
derives its name from Kambad&ra& or Kambaraka river, as I observed 

before.°? But “Kambarikhon ” appears to be a transcription of “Kumbhirakhitam” which 
means the “ Crocodile-Channel. ’’ Like “ Kambyson ” or Kapilfsrama, the name of “ Kam- 


berikhon *’ or Kumbhirakhatam has also shifted with the extension of the Delta to the south’ 


since the second century A.D., and it now attaches itself to the estuary of the Kobadak 
under the name of Bangara which is a corruption of Mangara or Crocodile, in the southern 
part of the district of Khulna, intersected by rivers and interlaced by cross-channels, 
swamps and marshes, the original channel of the Ganges having shifted or rather having 
been lost in the tangled network of swamps and rivers. The name of Kumaria village 
on the river Kobadak, the river Kumer in the district of Jessore, and several places 
with the name of Kumbhira or its corruptions, situated on the present branches of the 
Ganges in the neighbourhood, lead us to believe that Kamberikhon must be a corruption 
of Kumbhirakhatam, now represented by the Bangara estuary. 


It is now very difficult to identify the other three mouths of the Ganges mentioned by 

| Ptolemy, as no places have been mentioned near them, as has been 
ee = done in connection with the Kambyson and Kamberikhon mouths. 

| But with regard to the second mouth called Mega, it may be 
suggested that it is a corruption of Magra, a channel so graphically described by 


78 MeCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 72. 79 Ibid, p,. 75. $0 Published in 1833, p, 3. 
#1 Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. VI, p. 24. 2 Asiatic Researches, vol. XIV., pp. 464-6. 
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Ravikaikans in in fae Chane, 83 as Mega cannot be identified with the Meghn& estuary, because 
in the sceond century, the Ganges had no connection with the Brahmaputra. At some remote 
period there was perhaps a mouth of the Ganges near Magra in the district of Hughli, and 
perhaps with the gradual extension of the Delta towards the south, the name has also rons 
down along with the shifting course of the channel, and it is at present situated in the dis- 
trict of 24-Pargunas, now known by the name of Magra-hit near the Rasulpur river which 
joins the Ocean through the JAmira estuary. Moreover, the difficulty of identification 
arises particularly from the fact thot the hydrography of the delta has been considerably 
altered by the shifting of the Channel of the Ganges. The Aavikankana Chandi, which was 
written by Mukundariima Chakravurtti In Saka 1499, corresponding to 1577 a.p., describes 
tho route of Dhanapati Sadigar and Srimanta Sadigar to Ceylon along the river Hughli 
from its junction with the river Ajaya. It shows that they did not pass through the Adi. 
gaiga or the “‘ Original Ganges,"” a part of which is called Tolly’s Nali, which joined the 
sea near the Sagar Island. Rennell says that the river called the “ Old Ganges " received 
that name whilst the circumstance of the change was fresh in the memory of the people. 
The silting up of the Adi-Gaigi took place in the 16th century, as it appears from the route 
described in the aforesaid Chatdi. Instead of proceeding through the Adi-Gangi, the two 
merchants struck to the south-west, and keeping Hijli to the left "* arrived at the Magra 
Channel where they met with aseverestorm, Sir William Hunter also says that the silting of 
the Adi-Gaigi took place about four hundred years ago."* John Surman excavated it 
originally in 1717; it bore his namefor some years, butitwas deepened by Colonel William 
Tolly at his own expence in F773, 1775 or 1777, and it has since been named after him.** 
According to Ptolemy, Tamalites or Tamluk was situated on the Ganges." Ptolemy 
however, docs not mention on which mouth of the Ganges it was situated. It is now 
situated on the river Rupnariyans. It is therefore clear that the mouth of the Ganges on 
which ‘Tamluk stood has since been thrown back to the east when the southern portion 
of the Delta was formed, and it ia probable that the old bed of the Ganges near Tamluk 
has now been oooupied by the Rupniiriiyana which in the old maps of Gostaldi (1561) and 
Blaeu (1650) was called “ Gaiga “ and “Guenga” respectively.°® Hence we may reasonably 
suppose, from the present situation of Tamluk and the Magri estuary, that the town stood in the 
accond century near the mouth called Mega by Ptolemy, now represented by the Jiimira 
estuary. 
Nothing can be said definitely about the mouth called Antibols. Is it a transcrip 
tion of Antal-pura, now called Atopur, a village near the town of 
# Antibole, " Navadvipa in the district of Nadia, the ancient name of which was 
Antardvipa?*" TF have already stated that defpe in many instances 
was changed into pura, when the island joined the continent and became fit for habitation. 


8 Kovikahkana Chand, p. 202 — 
Dure funt Magrir jaler nibsvan. 
Yona Ashidher nave megher gerjjon. 
(From o distanoo was heard the sound of waters of the Mapra, like the rumbling noise of the naw cloud 
in the month of AshAdha.) i See Cafeutta Review, 1801, p. 304. 
bo Jmperial (rasetteer of India, a. v. Twenty-four Parganas, 
eH. E. A. Cotton's Calewia, Old and New, under “ Tolly's Nala” 
@? MeCrimdlo’a Pioleny, p. 119. a3 Mr. O'Malley's Midnapore, p, 8, 
# Navadeipa-Pariframd, p. 15 ;— 
Oho Sri-nivisa*ei Atopur sthAn 
bahu kalibeadhi lopta haila ei grima 1. 
pirve Antardvip nima ichhila tahir. 2; 
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T have also shown that in the second century a.p,, the head of the, Bay of Bengal 
Was most probably situated in the district of Nadia. Porhaps or Atpur i# now 
represented by the Miitla estuary by the gradual extension of the delta to the south. 

To sum up, therefore, the Kambyeon mouth in the second century 4.D., was at or near 
Samudragaidi in the district of Nadia. It is now represented by the Hughli mouth at Kapila. * 
‘rama near the Sagar Island. The Kamberikhon (Kumbhirakbatam) mouth of Ptolemy 
was near Jessore in the district of Jessore. It is now represented by the Bangara estuary 
in the district of Khulna. The Mega mouth of Ptolemy was probably at Magra now Magra- 
ha), in the district of 24-Porganas, represented at present by the Jiimira estuary,”® which 
receives the Rasulpur river near which Magra is situated. ‘The ndme is evidently derived 
from Magra in the district of Hughli, where perhaps the mouth was once situated, The 
Antibole mouth in the second century was probably near Atopur in the district of Nadia: Ato- 
pura or Atpura is now perhaps represented by the MAtld estuary.”' One peculiarity, it should 
be noted, is that nearly all the names of the mouths of the Ganges mentioned by Ptolemy 
have their counterparte in the south, the names having shifted along with the genet 
extension of the delta. 


Though there is no historical record or tradition of subsidence in Mid-Bengal, yet the 
arguments adduced by Major Hirst ®! to prove this fact are worthy of 
Nia Bees every consideration. Based as they are upon geological evidence, 
they should be further investigated with a view to account for the 
changes in the course of the rivers in Bengal. It is very unlikely that there would be stiff 
old red clay elevations on both sides of Bengal with a gap in the middle, while we know 
that the ground was a level one so for as this part of Bengal was concerned, affording {nollity 
for a uniform and homogeneous formation of the delta from east to west. Hence Major 
Hirst’s theory appears to be very probable, that some natural agency was at work to cause 
a subsidence which had its effect upon the courses of the rivers, as explained by him.”" There 
is, however, no gainsaying the fact that a part of the delta comprising portions of the 
districta of Murshidabad, Nadia, Burdwan, Hughli and 24 Parganas in Mid-Bengal were 
formed subsequent to the main body of the delta on the eastern and western sides, 
and the configuration of the area which remained unformed was of a triangular shape which 
has been gradually filled up, the apex, so far as tradition goes, being at Gour, as I hnve stated 
before. Within this area, the very names of places by which they are still designated, 
indicate emergence from the sea, as Katiha-dvipa or Cauldron-island, modern Katwa ; Agra- 
dyipa or Foremost island; Nava-dvipa or New-island, modern Nadia ; Chakradaha or the 
Cireling-whirlpool, modern Chakda ; Sushkasigara or the Dried-up sea, modern Suksagar ; 





wm Jémira seems to be » rmetathesin and corruption of Magri. The eeaecaiba of letters in not 
uncommon in the geographical names of India, as Hanod for Nerod, Ranai for Narei (Narasimha), Nakhlor 
for Lakhnor (Cunningham's Ancient Geagraphy of Indica, p. 103); and parhape g of Magra hns been softened 
inte 7, 

a) Afdi(d very likely appears to be an altered form of Atopura or Atpwra, The sylinble Mids of Matia 
ia an emphatic form of At, ag Mulnke is another form of Alake, and the vestige of pura may be traced to. 
(4, og | representa pura in several words, as Ambala is Amba-pura, being a town founded by an Amba 
Kajput, "from whom it derives jis nome” (Imperial Gareticer of India,ev. Ambala City); Karnal, 
Kargapum (fbid., ov. Karnal); Verawal, Etapura (Cunningham's Anciear Geogrgphy af India, p, 319), 

2 Major Hirst's Report on the Nadio Rivers, 1916, Chs. IV—VL 

i Jiid, Cha. TV, V. 
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Damburadaha or the whirlpool of the shape of Dumbura."' Besides these, several duipas 
or islands in the district of Nadia are mentioned in the Navadvipa-parikramd, as Antardvipa 
or Atopura ; Madhya-dvipa or Majita-griama, etc. It should be observed that Arrian men- 
tions the name of “ Katadupa "’ or Katwa on the river Amystis or Ajaya, which indicates 
that Katihadvipa was in existence in the second century of the Christian era.°’ Ptolemy also 
mentions Agradvipa as Aganagara.*’ Hence, it appears that tome of the islands which 
afterwards joined with the mainland, had already formed before the second century 4.p., though 
it appears that the delta did not extend to the south much beyond Samudragadi and Tila- 
grams or Jessore. [should also observe that @ portion of Bengal, at least Mid-Bengal, 
was #0 insalubriows that it was considered by the Mubammadan Emperors of Delhi as a 
“ Dojakh “ or bell, Ram Comul Sen says that the Musalman invaders of the west of Hin. 
dustan, who afterwards established themselves at Delhi, considered the country (Bengal) 
to be Dojakh or an infernal region, and whenever any of the Amirs or courticra were found 
guilty of capital crimes, but their rank did not permit the supreme punishment, they were 
banished to Bengal, Of those individuals banished to Bengal, one, named Malik Kasini, 
had his residence immediately west (sic for south) of Hughli, where there is a Aa? or market, 
his estate is still in existence opposite to Bansberiah, and there are « Haut, ganja or mart, 
and a kid! or croek, still called after his name.** 1 should here observe that the aforesaid 
Hé; of Malik Kasim is in Chinsura, and this shows that Chingura was once situated in a 
Muhammedan * Dojakh.” {1 should be further observed that when Jayipi la, king of Kadmir. 
bereft of kingdom, travelled alone and incognito, and visited Pundravarddhana (modern 
Piudua, called also Firuzabad, six miles north of Malda), the capital of the country of the 
same Dame in the eighth century a.p., he killed at the place a lion which had been destroying 
men and cattle for several days post."§ This clearly shows that in the neighbourhood of 
Pundravarddhana, there were jungles, and the-town was thinly populated. [f that was 
the condition of the ancient capital of Bengal in the eighth century, the condition of the other 
parts of the country at some previous period may be easily conceived. This indicates that 
the lands were still low, humid, swampy and insalubrious, covered perhaps with sands which 
rendered them unfit for cultivation, and in places overgrown with jungles,—the result of emer. 
gence from the sea. In contrast with this, “the people of Manipore, Tripura and Jeyanti- 
pore. and other eastern countries called their regions Svarga or heaven, especially the people 
of Tripura, who still style their king seergadeva or king of heaven, or the celestial regions,"" 
The eastern part of Bengal. therefore, appears to have been much higher than the middle 
portion. 
In further corroboration of the fact that the delta of Bengal has been formed by 
: gradual elevation out of the sea, I should mention that Suhma was 
a danes oon Placed very close to the sea.’ From the Moahdbhdraia also, it 
appears that Suhmin or Ridha was close to the sea.!0i Radha, as 
etated before, comprises among othera the districts of Burdwan and Hughii, Raéilha ia 








® Ram Comul Sen's Dictionary in Hngliah and Bengalre : Preiace. 

© Mot'rindle’a Annent India aa deseribed by Megosthenes ond Arrian, p. 187. 
#0 MeOrindlo's Piolemy, p, 202. OR. C. Sen's Dictionary (1834) ¢ Pro are 
® Kalhana’s Héjatarangia( (Dr. Stein's Trans. ), vol. 1, p. 162. 

BR. C. Sen's Dictionary: Profaer, p. 0. 
ite Faghuvawia, IV, wa. 34, 35; MeCrindlo's Megasthenes, p. 135 and Prolemy, p, 172, 
101 Sabhé-Farva, ch. 29. 
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the country of the Ganpides of Megasthenes and Ptolemy, and Gangarides ix evidently a 
carruption of Gaig’-Ridi. Acnondiiee ts Magustiseien who was an assests the court 
of Chandragupta in the fourth century B.o,, the river Ganges formed the eastern boundary 
of the Gangaridai, and their capital waa Parthalis,1°* which is evidently Purvasthall, a very old 
and larwe village situated on the Ganges in the district of Bardwan. Accordi: to Ptolemy, 
the capital ofthe Gangarides was Gange. Mr. Schoff in his translation of the Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea says that by Gange is meant the port of the Ganges as well os the country,""* 
Mr. Schoff appears to have been correct in his statement that the name applied both to the 
country and to its principal town on the Ganges. But the "country" of Gange was not 
Bengal ws stated by him, but Ridha (which now indeed forms 1 part of Bengal under the 
British rule); for it appears from the Karhad Plate Insoription’®" of Krishga [11 and also from 
the Harihar and Belur Inseriptions'®* that Ginga was the name of a country, and in the first 
mettioned inscription, Gaiga has been placed between Kaliiga and Magadha.'® Perhaps 
GSnhga was the country of Gaiga or Giijgya of the Kawahitalt Upanishad, the king of which 
wasChitra, who was also culled Gaigyayani or Gajjgayasi.'** The Giiga dynasty ruled over 
the south of Mysore and Coorg, éte., from the second to the ninth contury a.p,, and a 
branch of the family ruling over Origen in the [2th century contpered RAijba. 109 As regards 
the town of Gange, its proper identification depends upon three circumstances : it must be in 
the country of Riiha ; it must be on the Ganges; and it must have been an emporium of 
commerce as described in Ptolemy's Geography and in the Periplus of the Erythracan Sea. Mr. 
Schoff suggests Tamluk (ancient Tamralipta) os the “ town of Ganges."”"""9 Tamluk, however, 
was a maritime port and not a port of the Ganges in the second century A.D. Gange has heen 
variously identified with Sonargaon, Chittagong, Jessore, ete.’") Mr. Irving says, ‘' The town 
of Gange# situated at no great distance from Caloutta was a grand emporium for Bengal,"’ 
but he does not specify any place.1!? Saptagrima, now called Sitgion, situated at a dis- 
tance of two miles to the north of the town of Hughili, conforms to the three conditions above 
stated. It was sitnated on the Ganges at the point from which the Sarasvati and the 
Yamuni branched off towards the south and the east; so that ita position was eminently 
suited for being « trade distributary, and an emporium of commerce, It was in u fourishing 
condition from the beginning of the Christian cra to the 16th century.!'" Triveni was the 
eastern quarter of Saptagrima.''" Pliny, who flourished in the first century a.p., mentions jt 
as a great commercial centre.t'? Frederike, who visited Satgaon in 1570, says,“ In the port of 
Satgaon every year, they lade 30 or 25 ahipe, great and small, with rice, cloth of bombast of 
divers sort, lacea, great abundance of sugar, pepper, oil, zerzeline and other sorta of merchan- 
dise,"’ Kavikaikana, the author of the Chant, spoke of it in glowing terme that merchants 
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102 MeCrindle’s Meguathenes and Arrian, pp. 52, 145, 
109 Motirindle’a Ptolemy, p. [72 
104 Scholl's Periplus, pp. 47, 264; MeCrindle's Commerce and Navigation of the Erythroan Srg, p. 146, 
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from all asinme Ceylon used to poss ieee with their merchandise, It was a aia 
city where the kings of the country resided.''" Gange of Ptolemy and Pliny was evidently 
Saptagrima, the eapital of Radha, situated on the Ganges and anemporium of commerce. 
Saptagrima was known to the Romans by the name (ange Regia,\!8 Ite ancient name appear® 
to have been Giiga, and the country was perhaps called Gaiga fromthe name of the capital, 98 
from Champa, the country of Aiga was called Champi (Chenpo), and from Mathura,!!*7 Gange 
has been described in the Periplus as a seat of commerce, It says, “ on its hank (i.e. the bank 
of the Ganges) is 4 market-town which has the same name as the river Ganges, Through this 
place are brought Malabathrum and Gangetic spikenard and pearls, and muslins of the finest 
sorte, which are called Gangetic."""*0 The word Giiga of the Kaushitaki Upanishad is alse 
shea Gafgd (the Ganges) from its situation on that river. According to Ptolemy, 
Gange was “the Royal residence," and it was not far from the mouth of the Ganges.1"! There 
can be no reasonable doubt therefore that Saptagrima or modern Sitgion near Hughli was 
the Gange of Ptolemy, and it was the capital of the Gangaride or Gajgi-Radhi. Gaiga- 
Radhi may mean cither that Radha was situated, as it now is, on the western side of Gaiga 
or the Ganges, or that it is a combination of names of both the capital called G&aga (Gange 
uf Ptolemy) and the country called Radha, Atany tate, we come to know that in the 
second century ofthe Christian cra, Saptagrima was known by the name of Giiga. During 
the Pauranic period, it was known only by the name of Triveni which was and still ts « quarter 
of Saptagrama situated on the Ganges."** Perhaps the name of Saptagrima (the Seven 
Villages) was too secular for the religious Hindus, and Triveni (the three plaits or mvers) 
was associnted with the three most sacred rivers of India: Gang’, Yamun4 ond Sarasvati. 

It is therefore clear that Parthalis of the fourth century B.c., was not the capital of Radha 
in the second century A.p. In the course of five or six centuries, there was evidently an 
extension of the delta of the south, and Saptagriima rose into importance from its vicinity 
to the sea and the convenience it afforded to commerce by allowing easy access to it as a port 
through the channel of the Sarasvati. The capital was consequently removed from Parthalis to 
Saptagrima, [t should only be observed that at this distance of time, it is difficnlt to 
deter mine precisely the points from which the channels branched off the Ganges, and it would 
be erroneovs to form a conception of the mouths of the Ganges of the second century «-D. 
from the present distribution of the channels in the delta, aa it has been done by many 
writers who have attempted to identify them on the assumption that the deltaic channels 
and estuaries of the Ganges in the 19th or 20th century were identical with those of the 
seconil century. From the aforesaid facts, It would appear that Mid-Bengal waa gradually 
elevated, but whether or not the subsidence took place after the complete formation of 
the delta is entirely rit geographical question. 

(To be continued.) 
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NAKSHATRAS AND PRECESSION. 





fiy G. BR. KAYE, F-R.A.S.; SIMLA. 
1. Mr. 8. B. Dixsurrwas not the first to formulate # connexion between the nakshatras 
and precession, but he did so in 4 very interesting and forcible manner. He ueed os his 
text the following passage from the Satapatha Brahmana ; 

“The other nakshatras (consist of) one, two, three or four, 66 that the KrittikAs are the 
most numerous... .,. And again, fey do nol move away from the eastern quarter, 
while the other nakshatras do move from the eastern quarter,” 

Dikshit’s argument wos as follows;* The nnakshatra Kriitikh he equated with the 
Plejadea, and he calculated that the Pleiades were on the equator at about 1) B.0., and 
eoncluded thet the age of the Brihmapa,or rather that portion of it inwhich the passage 
ocours, was bout DMM) B.C. 

His calculation may be aceepted, but the pomt in his argument to which I wish to draw 
attention is the identification of Krittiki-with the Pleiades (a) for the period of the text, 
and aise (b) for the particular purpose of the text. 

2 From the sstronomical point of view the problem is one of precession, We term 
the plane in which the spparent motion of the aun takes place the plane of the eoliptio ; and 
the apperent daily path of any steris in a plane paruliel to the plene of the equator, At 
two moments in the apparent path of the sun it is also in the plane of the equator and these 
nioments are termed the equinoxes, The positions of the line of cquinoxes is not fixed, but 
changes with reference to the sters at the rate of about one degree in 70 years, or one 
nakshotra in somewhat leas than o thounant’ years (about 933 years), or one sign ip about 
0 years. At about e000 pc. the vernal equiriox was roughly marked by the 
Pleiades ; at a.p. 560 by 8 Piscium, the yogatira of Revati ; and now it may be said roughly 
to be marked by ¥ Pegasi which ts identified with the yogataré of Uttara Bhidrapada. 

The metion in precession is so slow that it requires fairly accurate observations cover- 
ing considerable length of time to notice it. Dikshit did not, however, claim for the 
authora of the Satapatha Brdhmaga the discovery of precession, but simply that they had 
recorded a fairly accurate observation, namely that Krittiké was then on the equator. 

3. The question What were the nakshotras originally | has never been satisfactorily 
answered, Indeed it may be said that no satisfactory attempt to answer the question has 
yet been made, The issue has been masked by the lengthy and learned discussions as to 
the relationship between the Arabic manazil, the Chinese Sieu, and the Hindu nakshutras.? 
With this discussion we have no concern ot present. It has led to no satisinotory cot- 
clusion and entailed a goad deal of controversy, rather unnecessarily flavoured with 
.orimoany. 

The generally accepted theory is that the nakshatras were 97 or 26 constellations 
that roughly mapped out the ecliptic, The fe ideas here embodied are almost irrecon- 
cilable, for the constellations selected often cannot be connected with the ecliptic without 
a great strain on the imaginrtion. Also the identifications that have been accepted are 
based upon comparatively modern texts and ideas. They are sometinter vague and hardly 
explainable. 





i Satepaths Bribmana, If, 1, 234. The Bodbayane Granta Sitre aleo records shat ‘ the 
Krittixas do mot move from the cast.” + Jndion Antiquary, xxiv, 1808, p. 248.. 

2 Sun W. Jowns Works, IV, Tl fi H.T, Covesncoms Fereays, il, 321; A. Glasitn Tad Gtud, 
X, 213, ac. W. D. Witeer Oriental Studies, li, 341, £0; Brot Sur foncianae artronomis chincise ; Ec. 
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There ix nothing definite in Vedic literature regarding the positions of the nakshatras, 
and the accepted identifications cannot be traced back earlier than about the fifth 
century A.D. Indeed the earliest known complete List of positions ts pousibly much Iater 
than thie. To otilise an identification of ahout 4.p. 450 for a period over S00) years 
earlier requires justification, and 0 far that justification is not forthcoming. 

The connexion between the nakshatras and the ecliptic has gencrally been looked 
upon as # sort of corollary of the constellation idea. A diagram, showing the relative 
positions of the selected oonstellations and the ecliptic, demonstrates, one might any, as 
much disconnexion as connexion. 

4. It is often the case that two independent notions, in the course of time become amal- 
gamated, and here it is quite conceivable that (#) the nakshatras as connected with certain 
constellations and (i) the nakshatras as connected with the ecliptic have independent origins. 
In early Hindu works the former notion is extremely vague, but there is little doubt that the 
term pokshatra often indicates a star or constellation, In the Jyotiaha Veddiga, however, 
a nakshatra simply indicates one twenty-seventh part of the ecliptic end has no connexion 
with any constellation. This is the orthodox astronomical teaching. from which we are led 
to believe that the normal astronomical use of the lst of nakehatras was that of a scale of 
the ecliptic like the western astronomical use af the signa of the zodiac. The first point 
of Krittiki would thus always denote the vernal equinox and would in no way be affected 
by precession. 

6. Such considerations lead us to # conception of the nakshatras as an ecliptic scale ; 
hut there is also other evidence of a special nature. (1) We have already quoted the Sata- 
patha Brahmana and the Bolhdyana Srauia Sutra to the effect that the nakahatra Krittika 
does not move from the erst, and this completely agrees with the notion of the nakshatras 
as an ecliptic scale. (2) There is an equally significant statement in the Siryaprajiapti 
where we bre told explicitly that the sara move faster than the nokshairas.* This Thibaut 
diemissed as incomprehensible, butit is a sufficiently reasonable statement of the phenomenon 
of precession, and can only mean that the nakehatra ecale, which marked the equingxes, 
gradually shifted with reference tu the fixed stars, (3) One of the best-known astro- 
nomical statements in Hindu literature vccurs in many of the Puranas amd tells us that the 
constellation of the Seven Rishix (? Ursa Major) revolves through the nokshatras, ‘Thijs 
atatement was rather ridiculed hy Whitney® but there ia litthe doubt that it is connected 
with precession ; and, at least, it definitely indicates that the nakshatras and constellg- 
tions were considered as very different matters ; and it is explainable only on the hypothesis 
that the nakshatras formed a scale that gradually shifted with reference to the constel. 
intion of the Seven Rishis. (4) We have already pointed out that the Vedhiga conception 
of the nakehatras was a scale divided into 27 equal parts, and this conception with slight 
modifications hes persisted until the present time ;7 but (5) from about ap. 460 this 
nakshatra scale was largely replaced by the scale of signs of the zodiac; gud these signs 
af the zodiac were not used in India for ecliptic scale divisions only, but for the divisions 
of any circle—thua further divorcing the migns and the constellations. 
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7 The Siryopraydopt division into 28 parte is bused upon the aidercal month of 27 44 daved 
Lt gives 13° IL to each of 16 uakshatras, 6° 354° to each of aix, 19° 464° to cach of six sihah: cee 
to Abhijit it gives the remnindearor 4” 17, ! 
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6. For details regarding the names and positions of the nakshatras as established in 





comparatively modern times I must refer you to Colebrooke’s and Whitney’s works and to. 


the Vedic Index. We may, however, briefly mention one or two points in connexion with 
these investigations. (a) Most of the names ofthe nakshatras not only cannot be connected 
with stars but in some cases are distinctly discordant with the equated constellations. Six 
of them, however, are fairly appropriate and these six are Rohini, Asleshé, Hasta, Chitra, 
Aévini, Krittika. Of these Rohini means ‘reddish ’ and is particularly applicable to 
Aldebaran ; but it is disconcerting to find that in some listsit is applied to Jyeshtha (? Antares) 
also. Asleshd means embracer and appears appropriate when applied to ¢, 3, €. 7, p, Hydrae. 
Hasta, ‘hand,’ is applied to five stars in Corvus ; but on a Hindu astrolabe of the end of the 
seventeenth century I find Hasta applied to a star in Orion. Chitra ‘bright’ might be 
appropriately applied tc any of the first magnitude stars, and is generally suitable for 
Spica, to which it is usually equated. The AéSvins have been often connected with the 
Dioscuri, and with the morning and evening star, by several writers of note; but 
as a nakshatra Aavini is equated with @ and y Arietis, which strains the imagination 
almost to the limit. The identification of Krittika with the Pleiades is extremely curious. 
According to the editors of the Vedic Index it seems to depend on a passage in the 
Yajur Veda which mentions abhrayanti ‘forming clouds,’ meghayanii ‘making cloudy’, 
varshayanti ‘causing rain,’ as constituents of the nakshatra.? The rain-forming 
Pleiades naturally come into view, but in the Brihat Sanhita® we are told that Garga. 
and otbers do pot support this idea. (b) Many of the lists of the nakshatras, it will 
be noticed, contsin only twenty-four ciflerent names, there being three pairs of 
double nakshstras, viz., Phalguni, Ashidha, and Bhfidrapadié. The number 24. is very 
suggestive, but at present we need not pursue the suggestion. (c) Twelve of the names 
are also utilised as the names of the months. The traditional explanation of this nomen- 
clature is as follows: The full moon which occurred when the moon was in conjunction with 
Chitra was termed Chaitri, and the lunar month which contained the Chaitri full moon was 
named Chaitra. But, since full moon is likely to occur at all points of the ecliptic, this 
explanation is not satisfactory, unless it indicates either an original division of the ecliptic 
into twelve divisions, or an attempt to equate the nakshatras and the signs of the zodiac. 

7. The Rig Veda gives no list of the nakshatras, but it mentions three probable asterisms— 


Tishya,!° Agh&s and Arjuni,"! and it has been suggested that there is a reference to the: 


97 nakshatras in book I.!2 Complete lists are given in the Atharva Veda,'* Taittiriye 
Sanhita,\+ Kéthaka Sanhita,)> Maitrayant Sanhitd,'° Sathpatha Brahmana,\' etc, The lists 
agree generally, but the number of nakshatras is variously given as 27 and 28, The Atharva 
Veda and Maitrdyani Samhita lists have 28 while the Tatttirtya Sanhité and Satapatha Brah- 
mana give 27 ; and ofthe more modern texts the Jyottsha Vedanga and the Sérya Siddhanta 
imply 27, while the Siryaprajaapti, the Brahmasphuta Siddhanta, and the Sirya Siddhanta (in 
enother place) give or imply 28. Abhijit is the extra nakshatra and there is a legend that 
it dropped out, although the Taitliriye Brahmana’® marks it aS a new-comer, The 

8. Vedic Indew, i, 415; but the curious point is that the identification is made to depend upon the 
elements of a Greek myth: the fact that Hindu works provide no independent identification is thus 
emphasized, Note that [donot question the identification of Krittiké with the Pleiades co much as 


the somewhat loose argumentation employed. ® xxi, 5. 
18 VY, 5413; X, 648. ll X, $53. 12 T, 16218. 
Is A.V., xix, 7. 14 T.S, IV, 4, 101-3 16 K.S. xxxix 15, 
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numbers 27 and 28 suggest a connexion with the sidereal month, but in the early texts the 
only month referred to is one of 30 days. The term nakshatra has often been translated 
by the term ‘lunar mansion® and the Tattiiriya Samhita, *® Kédthaka Samhitd *° and 
the Mahabhdrata *! state that the nakshatras were wedded to Soma, but the term itself oes 
not suggest the connexion. No satisfactory explanation of the different numbers has been 
achieved : Weber thought 27 was the older number, but the authors of the Vedic Index 
suggest that Abhijit was omitted, and that 27=3x3-x3 appealed more strongly as being 
of a more mystical nature. Finally we must note that the earlier lists are astrological or 
religious in character rather than astronomical. 

8, The early lists all begin with Krittiké, but the 4 ahébharata puts Sravana first, the - 
Jyotisha Veddiga begins with Sravishtha, the Siryaprajtapti with Abhijit, the Surya 
Siddhénta with Aévini. But here Asviniis definitely equated with the vernal equinox, 
while Abhijit, Sravana and Sravishtha, which are contiguous, are equated with the winter 
solstice ; and the interval between Asvini and any one of the other three is 90 degrees, if 
we measure according to the equal division scale of the Jyotisha Vedéiga or the unequal 
Suryaprajnapti scale as we please. The change of importance is therefore from Krittika to 
Aévini, an interval of from about 134 to a possible 40 degrees. Was this change due to 
precession ? The question has heen discussed ad nauseam and I shall only briefly give the 
latest conclusions. According to Tilek, 2* it was stated by Garge that Krittika was first for 
purposes of ritual, while for the purpose of the calender Sravishthé was put first; and 
Fleet, in one of his latest articles, wrote :*° “I hope to revert to this matter in a paper 
in which I shall show that the Krittikadi list has no basis in the fact that the sun once 
came to the vernal equinox in KrittikA, but belongs entirely to ritual and astrology.” 

9. I have put the difficulties of the case before you by way of caution. One would 
like to come to some simple and definite conclusion like Dikshit’s, but that seems hardly 
possible. My conclusions, except on one point, are rather disappointingly vague and 
are consequently not quite easy to formulate. Let me recapitulate the premises : 

(a) In very early works we have orderly lists of the nakshatras that are of a ritual- 
istic nature rather than astronomical. These lists all begin with Krittika. 

(b) In these early works the nakshatras are rather vaguely connected with the 
heavens. | 

(c) In the Satapatha Bréhamana and the Bodhayana Srawa Sitra we have Krittika 
definitely connected with the equator. 

(d) In the Jyotisha Vedénga the nakshatras form a scale of the ecliptic and have no 
particular connexion with any constellations. 

{e) There are 2 few early star myths, ¢.g. regarding the Seven Rishis, Rohini, Krittika ; 
but the identifications are somewhat vague, ) 

(f) In comparatively modern times the nakshatras were definitely equated with 
certain constellations. 

(g) The Purdnas and the Sdryaprajiapti speak of the constellations revolving 
with reference to the nakshatras. 

(h) Certain later lists of nakshatras begin with Asyvini. 


7. —— = Se : == 


19 T.S., ii, 3, 5. ” K.S., xi, 3. a Mbh. ix, 3546. 
2 Orion, p. 30. %3 JRAS, 1916, p. 570. 
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In these rather inconsistent premises I see indications of a paar eae) 
of the nakshatras, Perhaps I am slightly biassed by the consideration: of the fact that 
researches inte early Origius generally teach us thats pure genealogy for any notion or set 
of notions that have prevailed in sume form or other for conturios ts an. almost unknow te 
rarity, It is indisputable that the nokshatras hove had connexiors with ritual, with constel- 
lations, aud with the ecliptic—more or less independently ; but we must he very cautious 
how we utilixe any combinations of these connexiona when we aim at establishing definite 
conclusions, 

The one point that is definite has been ignored in the lengthy controversies that have 
taken place regarding the nekshatrs. It relates to the evidence thet shows unmistakably 
that it was known that the constellations revolve with reference tu the nakehatras. This 1 
take to indicate a knowledge of precession, a knowledge that has sometimes been denied, so 
far as the carly Hindu teachers are concerned ; and T suggest for your consideration thiat 
if the nakshstra sehome were conceived as an ecliptic scale, analoyous to the zodiac scale as 
ned by western astronomers, « number of the controversial passages would be cleared up, 
This is » suggestion only, to which J am by no mewns welded, but it i a hypothesi« that 
ought to be considered when dealing with the vexed questions that have arisen in connexion 
with the nakshatres and Vedio chronology. 











SOME NEWLY DISCOVERED TULUNIDE ORNAMENT. 
By CAPTAIN KK. A. C CRESWELL, 4.A4A.F. 1 

THE well-known monque of Abumd Thn Talin, one of the most beautiful in Ceiro, 
possesses the aditioni! advanjage of being the oldest Mulammadan monument of 
certain date in Egypt. T exelude the mosque of “Amr, as it has been repeotedly rebuilt, and 
only attained its present size in 2124. (827). T also exclude the aqueduct of Ibn Taliin, as 
it isnotexactly deted. It therefore follows that the ornament of this mosque posses 
pre-eminent importance in the history of Muhammadan ort. Ite heautiful ornament, 
exccuted in the hatidest stucco, is well Known Co students, and illustrations of the capitals 
of the engaged Columns at the angles of the prers, and of the bands of ornament which 
devorste the arches and windows, are to be found im many books,= ‘The Aqueduct 
of Basatin, the only other existing Tdlinide monument, does not bear ony surface 
decoration, so the sum total of 'Tahinide ornament ie to be found in this mosque, with the 
exception ofa few smallfragments which are occasionally brought to light in the rubbish 
mounds of Fusti¢? umd there wae little reason for hvlieving that any substantial addition 
would ever be made to it. T will now describe how and where the discovery was made, 

The Mosque of Tho Tilin consists of an open courtyard (sa4n) surrounded by arcades 
(rimdg) five rows deep on the aide of the sanctuary and two rows deep on the three éther 
sides (Fie. 1). ‘The whole forms on almost exvct square, which ix iteelf hounded on three 
sides byw ciida or extension. These three aides are themwelves wnclosed by Se outer 





1 Reprinted from iho Burlington Magazine, Noveinber, 1010. 

2 Bee PB, Coste, L’ architecture arabe, ov Monuments du Caire, Plates 1V and VI; Prisso d’Aveanaa, 
L'Art arabe, tome I, Plates 1-111 ; Ebers (C)., Egypt; Corbet (FE. K.), The Life and Works of Ahmad Ibn 
7ilin in the J/RAS., 1891; Franz Posho, Airc, pp, 19 and 18: Gayet, Le Caire, pp. 43-45 ; ete. 


Idee Herz Bay, Catalogue raison’ du muse du Caire; Mra BK. L. Devonshire; Rambles tw 
Cairo, p. 80, | | 
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boundary wall of the mosque, The best and fullest description of this mosque is that 
given by Corbet, ao I will refer readers desirous of further information to his memoir 
already cited. 

This mosque in the past has only received moderate attention from the Comité de 
Conservation des Monuments de l'Art arabe, Recently, however, ite great importance has 
been reslised ; 8. E. Ziwar Pasha, the Minister of Wagfs (Endowments), during his short 
period of office, showed the keenest possible interest in Mubammadan architecture, and 
ave practical effect to it by allotting a sum of no less than EFA, for the complete 
overhaul, paving and cleaning of this building. 

One of the first steps taken was to remove the Joyers of inferior plaster with which the 
piers and the soffits of the arches had been covered at various periods, 1 say various periods, 
because in some places there were three, four, and even five layers of coarse plaster, euch as 
much os three-eighths of an inch thick. These layers had slready huckled and fallen 
away in patehes in mony places, ‘They were easily removed by striking them sharply with 
a amall hammer. 

Tt was in applying this process last May to the soffite of the arches next the sain that 
the wonderful ornament shown in the accompanying plates was revealed. ‘This ornament 
is executed in stucco of great hardness, quite different from the shoddy plaster by which it 
had been hidden with almost incredible vandaliam. The gain is bounded by thirteen arches 
on each side, as shown in the plan (Fro. 1), but the whole outer row on the cost side 

: has fallen. A port of the 
outer row on the west side 
has also perished owing ta 
the vandalism of Clot Bey, 
who, about 1446, turned part 
of this mosque into a poor- 

iiss SS house. The ornament shown 
ss oin the plates occurs on the 

seoffits of the archea of the 
mouth sie of the ain. Ten 
arches still preserve their 
ornament, while three—Noa. 
1, 2and 13—are completely 
bare. No trace whatever of 
s ornament is to be found on 
, ‘aie Fe: the softs of any of the 
dieiienieesiinnieniantinniiniintonioninimniantat = interior arches except those 
which continue the eastern 
arcade of the boundary wall, 
wiz., at 14 [see Fro. © and 
PLate] and 15. | therefore 
assume that this was the case 

Fra. 1. with the arches of the west side 
also, although they are bare at present. A trace or two here and there is to be found on the 
arches of the north side, but these traces are too small to show the pattern, 
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Iam aware that a study of the Pree of Coste end Pres d’Aveanes wont lead. one to 
suppose that the soffits of every arch in the mosque were covered with similar ornament. 
Coste, whose work was published in 1837-9, shows the soffit of every arch as so decorated, 
but each with the same pattern. which we can even now see was notthe case. In Plate VI 
he is guilty of 2 grave inaccuracy, viz., he makes the south outer arcade run through the 
sanctuary to the gibla wall, although itis the outer ercade of the sanctuary which runs 
through to the south wall of the mosque [see my Fie. 1]. It is therefore obvious that his 
Plate VI has been produced afterwards from notes end sketches, instead of being drawn on 
the spot, and consequently cannot be taken as safe historical evidence. T must own that I 
feel equally sceptical towards Prisse d’Avesnes’ plates, and do not take his Plate I (by 
Girault de Prangey), which shows ornament on the soffit of an arch of the inner arcade 
of the sanctuary, next the miirdb. as weighty evidence either, as [have a strong suspicion 
that he has transposed it in the same way from a page in his sketch book. 

The first recorded restoration of this mosque took place in 696 H. (1296-—1297) by ‘Alam 
ad-Din Sangar, under the orders of Lagin, but the stucco ornament of the end of the 13th 
century, of which many examples have come down to us,‘ is utterly different from any- 
thing we have here. The same remark applies to Fatimide ornamert (967—1171 4.D.) and 
this, together with the fect that although there is a feeling for strict geometrica! ornament, 
the familiar interlacing star pattern’ has not yet been evolved, leads me to ascribe it 
without hesitation to the original foundation. 

We will now turn to the history of the mosque and its founder, with a view to finding 
a possible clue to the source of this ornament. Ahmad Ibn Tdlan was a Turk, whose home 
was Samarra, at that time capital of the Khalifate. He was sent to Egypt in 254 8. (868) 
as Deputy, by the Emir Bakbak, who had been appointed Governor of Egypt by the Khalif 
al-Mu‘tazz. This being so, one would almost expect to find Mesopotamian influence in his 
mosque, more especially as Magqrizi (11, p. 266) quotes al-Qoca'‘i (d. 454 #.-—1062 A.D.) to 
the effect that Ibn Talin built his mosque “on the plan of the mosque at Samarra, and 
likewise the minaret.’’ Ibn Duqmagq, who died 1406 a.D., says the same thing about the 
mosque, but without an express reference tothe minaret (IV, p. 123), The minaret at 
Samarra referred to is, of course, that built hy Mutawakkil (847—861 A.p.), which stillexists 
and is known es the Malwiya Tower. Although the minaret of Ibn Talan is now of circular 
section above and of square section below, it would appear certain that it once resembled 
the minaret of Samerra more closely than it does at present, since Maqrizi (I1, p. 267), Tbn 
Duqmagq (1V, p. 124) end Aba’l Mahasin (IJ, pp. § and 9) repeat a little fable to the 
effect that Ibn Télin, tuying one day with a piece of paper and rolling it round his finger, 
produced a spiral, and then orcered his architect to take it as a model for his minaret. 

At Samarra the same fable is told of the Malwiya Tower, but, whereas it providesan exact 
description of thet minaret, it does not accurately fit the minsret of Ibn Tilén in its. 








‘ E.g., Muristan, Madrassa, and Mausoleum of QalAin, Ziwiyat al Abbir, Madrassa and Mauso- 
leum of Sultan al-Malik al-Ashréf Khalil, Mausoleum of Hosim ad-Din Tarantéy al- Mansiry, 
Mausoleum of Ahmad Ibn Suleymin ar-Rifa‘i. Madrassa of al: Malik an-Nisir Mubammad, Madrassa 
and Mausoleum of Zeyn ad-Din Yisuf, and the Madrassa of the Emirs Salar and Sangar al-Gawly 
See my Brief Chronology of the Muhammadan Monuments of Egypt to 1517 a.D., in the Bulletin de [Institut 
frangais @'archéologie orientale au Caire, 1919, pp. 81—85. 

§ The earliest known example occurs on the window of the north minaret of the Mosque of al-Hakim 
(690—1012 a.D.), See Flury (8), Das Ornamente der Azhar und Hakim-Moachee. 
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present state. As I have gone into the question of the alteration more fully elsewhere, 
I will not discuss it further here.6 1 will, however, point out other features of 
Mesopotamian origin. Firstly, the brick piers with their engaged columns. counterfeited 
in brick at the angles, are similar to those found in the mosque at Ragqah’. 
Mosques on piers had been previously unknown in Egypt, and this feature was such a 
novelty that a fable about a Christian architect was invented to explainit. Secondly, 
the position of the minaret in the centre of the west zidda corresponds exactly with the 
position of the two similar spire! minarets in the mosques of Samarra and of Abd Dulaf 
close by.* Thirdly, the decorative band, consisting of a recessed square with a circular 
hole in the centre, which runs round the mosque below the perapet but just above the level 
of the roof. It is therefore to be expected that the ornament of this mosque was chiefly 
influenced by slightly earlier ornement at SAmarr&. It is well known that Professors Sarre 
and Herzfeld were carrying out very exhaustive excavations at this spot when the war 
broke out, and had even published two reports. The great work on the site, however, has 
not yet eppeared, but I understand that no less than sixty cases of stucce ornament, etc., 
packed ready for despatch to Berlin, fell into the hands of the British Army when Samarra 
was occupied. Until they see the light of day any remarks on the ornament shewn on 
the attached plates would be premature, and I publish them without further comment 
so that they may be at hand when the time comes for a comparative stud y. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF SHIVAJI. 


By SURENDRA NATH SEN, M.A.; CALCUTTA. 
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INTRODUCTION, 
Our Sources or INFORMATION. 


The History of the Maratha Administrative system can be conveniently divided into 
two periods. The first period opens with the rise of Shivaji, and 
ends with the accession of Shahu. The second period opens with 
the rise of the Peshwas, and ends in 1818, when the second Baji Rao retired to Brahmavarta 
to spend his last days in performing ablution and offering oblations to his gods 
and ancestors. I have already dealt with the latter period elsewhere. Here I shall 
try to give an account ofthe administrative system of Shivaji, which practically con- 
tinued unchanged till the death of Rajaram, except in some minor details. In fact the 
administrative system of any country is naturally of gradual growth, and develops but 
slow ly as ages pass, but has always its root in the deep substratum of legendary or prehistoric 
past. Dynasties rise and fall, conqueror after conqueror comesand goes, native Government 
yields to foreign yoke; but it is always the interest of every ruler not to disturb the 
administrative system in its essential characteristics. The Muhammadans largely adopted the 
old indigenous system that they found prevalent inthe Deccan at the time of their conquest, 


Shivaji borrowed a good deal from the former Muhammadan rulers, and the Peshwas, when they 
— —————$ —— ee SSS 8 


Two periods, 








6 See my Brief Chronology, loc. cit., pp. 47-48. 
7 See Bell (G. L.), Amurath to Amurath, fig. 39. 
§ Ibid., igs. 137 and 164. Bell (G. L.), Palace and Mosque at Ukhaidir, p. 156 and Plate 91 (1). 
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became the real heads of the Maratha empire, and established ther head ~<quarters of the 
Government at Poona, while the weak descendants of Shivaji were left to languish in the 
prison of Satara, the sentimental capital of Maharashtra, had still to leave Shivoji’s system 
unaltered and unaffected inmany respects, and afew changes were effected in the central 
Government only. Otherwise the administrative system of Shivaji was forall essential pur- 
poses identical with that of the Peshwas, It will, therefore, he my duty to indicate here 
the few differences that existed in the theory and practice of Government of these 
two periods. 
While dealing with the /eshwa period, we are confronted with such an amazing abun- 
dance of materials that we can hardly expect todo justice to them. 
Fomerniy ot State-papers have been carefully preserved. Revenue regulations, 
cE | instruction to revenue collectors and higher officials, deeds of salvo 
and other documents, judgments im both civil and criminal suits, have come down to us 
in their hundreds and thousands. They give usa vivid pictureof the Government as it 
actually was in the Peshwa period. But when we approach the Shivaji period we are 
confronted with such a scarcity of materints as ismost discouraging, Of State-papers we have 
hut very few, aud they are not very important either. Mr. Rajwade complains (Jiihaa Ans 
Aitihasik) that during his twenty years of labour and research he has hardly come MOTORS 
twenty-five important Shivaji-papers, Most of these papers again are political and diploma- 
tio correspondence and do not enlighten us about the administrative aystem. Fortunately, 
however, some old doctuments that cannot properly be styled State-papers, have after AOS BOOT 
light, thanks to the wonderful tact and latour of Mr, V. K, Rajwade. 
vosty vee of "These give us useful information about some of the early adherents 
of Shivaji, the history of their Watans, sometimes an account of 
their deeds and exploits, and often a long and exhaustive list of the taxes, cesses, ond 
abwahe of those days.' From these family papers of the old Sardars and Jagirdars we 
cin frame # fairly accurate sketch of the administrative system of Shivaji, but these papers 
have to be used with extreme care and caution. Many of them are of doubtful origin, 
anil some of them were undoubtedly forged to deceive the Government of the day. 
Bakhara, Next in importance, are the Bakhars* or Marathi prose chronicles, 
Supremely indifferent, like their Muhammudan teachers, to every thing that affected 
the ordinary people, the Marathach roniclers pny very little attention to the administrative 
system of their times and the economic condition of their country. They give lengthy 
accounts of battles, gossiping stories of the superhuman deeds of their heroos and confine 
themselves mainly to the narration of political events. Conse- 
wi eco-seane quently we learn very little from them. Sabhasad, who wrote in 
' O04, is perhaps the most sensible as he is the earliest of Shivaji's biographers; Condensed 
and concise in style, he devotes a few peges to Shivaji’s regulations, both civil and 
niilitary. Chitragupta who elaborated Sabhosad's work added a few stories and verses 
of his own composition. The only additicnal informe tion that we obtain from Chitragupta isa 
Chitragupte, short page where he enumerates the dutics of the Secretariat Officers. 








l The papers have heen published by Mr. Rajwade in the Sth, 15th, lath, 17 
volumes of his Mfarahyencha Miharanchs Sadhanen. 
2 Most of thege Hokhers have bean published by Rao Bahadur Sane in tho Karyetli has Sangroha. 


th, 18th and the 20th 
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Malhar Ram Rao Chitnis, who wrote his bakhar long after Sabhasad, does not give 
us any additional informatior about the administrative’ system. 
His Rajniti is a treatise on polity, in which he compiles the 
theories of public administration from old Sanskrit works. It could not therefore, have 
any bearing on the actual government of Maharashtra as it then existed, although 
the duties of the eight Pradhans might probably have been compiled from some 

Shivadigvijays. old papers. Shivadigvijaya. the most voluminous work of its kind. 
is full of legends and impossible stories, but has not a word to 
say about the working constitution of Maharashtra in Shivaji’s days. The only thing we 
should note here is that Messrs, Dandekar and Nandurbarkar, the joint editors of Shiva- 
digviyjaya, have failed to prove their contention, that it is the work of Khando Ballal son 
of Balaji Avaji.* It is in all probability a veryrecent work, and consequently its evidence 
has but little weight with the modern student who aspires to study history as a science. 
The same editors have published another bakhar, Shri Shivaji 
Pratap, which is nothing but a compilation of myths and legends. 
The anonymous author had not only no historical training, but he seemed to lack 
historical knowledge altogether. This bakhar is therefore absolutely useless both for a 
reconstruction of the political history of Maharashtra and for the compilation of an 
account of Shivaji’s administrative system. Very recently a sixth bakhar has been 
published by Mr. Bhave in his Marathi Daftar. It is only an elaboration of Sabhasad. 
The anonymous author has copied freely from an old manuscript of Sabhasad’s 
bakhar, and his own additions are not at all trustworthy. About Shivaji’s Civil and 
Military regulations he has nothing more than a long extract from Sabhasad to give. 
Even there he has omitted some old and obsolete words which he evidently did not 
understand. 

A seventh bakhar, viz., the Shahanavkalmi bakhar was discovered and published in the 

columns of the now defunct periodical—the Prabhat—by Mr. Chandor- 
Sh benav Kalmi kar, This Bakhar is alleged to have been found hy the old copyist 
Bakhar. = 
in the Daftar of Annaji Datto, a Brahman officer who played an 
important part in Shivaji’s service. It is hcwever devoted mainly to political history, 
and even there itis not quite trustworthy. 

An English translation of a Bakhar found at Rairi has been published by Prof. Sir G. 
Forrest. Scott-Waring, who wrotein 1811, spoke very highly of the 
original. This however has unfortunately been lost. The accuracy 
of the English translation has been challenged by the late Justice Telang.4 Rao 
Bahadur D. B. Prarasnis claims to have rediscovered a manuscript of Rairi Bakhar, but. 
it has to our misfortune again disappeared, On the whole it may be safely asserted 
that this bakhar is not worth much. The Kayastha Prabhunche Bakhar is very modern 
and of no use to us. 

Lastly remains a bakhar of peculiar interest, discovered and published by Mr. v. K. 

| Rajwade in the abovementioned magazine, the Prabhat. This Bakhar 
The Banjos embed is of very little historical value, but it is a wonderful specimen of 
human industry. The published Bakhar covers more than one 


Chitnis 


Shri Shivaji Pratap. 


Rairi Bakhar. 








$$. 
3 I have discussed this point more fully in a note in my extracts and documents relating to the 


Maratha History, Vol. I. 
4 See Ranade’s Rise of the Maratha Power, p. 259 f., 
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bundied pages honestly eee and the ities of it was found ey on the 


stone walls of a temple at Tanjore. Mention should also be made here of Jedhe Yanche 
Shakavali published by Mr. B. G. Tilak. But its main importance is chronological, * 
few Marathi papers have also been published by the Bharat Itthas Sanshodhak Mandal of 
Poona. Some more papers have been published by Rao Bahadur Sane in his Patre Yadi 
Bagaire and by Messrs. P. V. Mawji and D. B. Parasnis in their Sanads and letters. 
Sardesai’s Marathi Riasat is not of much importance in this respect. And this fairly 
exhausts the materials we have in Marathi. 
Sanskrit Sources. 

In Sanskrit, I have come across only two works, viz., Shiva Raj Prashasti of Gega Bhatta 
and Shiva Kavya of Purushottam Kavi. Both of them were Maharashtra Brahmans, and 
he former a contemporary of Shivaji, but their works are useless for our purpose. 

Hindi Sources. 

In Hindi, there is only one contemporary work®°—the peems of Shivaji’s Court poet 
Bhusan. His Shiva Raja Bhusan and other poems may be of considerable literary merit 
but they are of very little interest toa historian. Moreover they do not make the slightest 

reference to Shivaji’s administrative system. 
| Tamil Sources. 

Very recently a Tamil Chronicle, Shiva Bharat by name, has been discovered by a 
Madras Scholar. Part of the work has been translated into English and read before the 
Bharat Itihas Sanshodak Mandal, Until the whole work is translated into English or 
Marathi, we shall not be in a position to judge its historical value. At present we do 
not know whether it gives any account of the Civil or the Miltary branch of Shivaji’s 
Government, 

Persian Sources. 

Both Hindu and Muhammadan writers must heve written a good deal about the 
wonderful career of Shivaji in Persian. There are moreover very important letters, so 
far as political history is concerned, written by Jai Singh and other officers of Aurangzib 
from the Deccan. Whether these make any incidental reference to Shivaji’s adminis- 
trative system, is yet to be investigated. This source however promises to be fruitful in 
more than one way. For the present, I have to be satisfied,with such an imperfect 
English translation as we get in Scott's Ferishta, Vol. Il, and with the still more 
inaccurate and fragmentary translation that has heen given by Elliott and Dowson, 
in their History of India as told by its own historians. Of the authors selected there, 
the most important is Khafi Khan, but there is very little in 
his work to help us in our study of the administrative system 
of Marathas. 


Khafi Khan. 


French Sources. 
Hitherto I have not seen more than one contemporery French work. Dr. Dellon, a French 
See physician, visited the western coast of India towards the clese of 
Shivaji’s career, He published a short account of his travels on his 
return home, and the small volume was so interesting that it was translated into 
English shortly after its publication. He praises Shivaji as a tolerant and liberal prince, 
but his information was derived mainly from hearsay. 


SSS eee o 
6 Another Hindi work—Chhatra Prakash is mentioned by Prof. Jadu Nath Sarkar but unfortu- 


nately I have not yet been able to procure a copy. 
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Portuguese Sources. 

Prof. J. N. Sarkar obtained from Lisbon a Portuguese biography of Shivaji, written 
Wiad Bhivaik by a citizen of Goa and published in 1730 4. p. It is, however, 
| absolutely unreliable. The author hints that Shivaji, though 
popularly known as the youngest of Shahji’s eleven (2) sons, was really the bastard of 
a Portuguese noble, Menedes by name. The assertion is so palpably false that it herdly 
requires any refutation. Curiously enough, this uncanny suggestion was very recently 
repeated by Dr. Da Cunha in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. The whole question, however, was 50 thoroughly examined by Mr. V. K. 
Rajwade in the Sarswati Mandir of Satara that there remains not the slightest ground 
fer giving credence to the unchivalrous fabrication of the Portuguese writer. lt is not 
from writers of Gaurda’s mental attitude that we should expect 
carers ot a any historical truth. The masses of Portuguese State-papers lying 
— in the state archives of Goa may, indeed, yield really valuable 
information. Since Captain Grant Duff’s time, no English or Indian Scholar, however, 
has cared to make any use of them. The Portuguese had for so many centuries dea lings 
with the Marathas, both as friends and foes, that many contemporary events of Maratha — 
politics must have found place in their letters and reports and 
Jo tae cal despatches. It does not appear, however, from the Report of 
Mr. Danvers® that the Portuguese papers have any important information to give except 
about the Angrias. This seems improbable on the face of it. Mr. Danvers, however, did 
not study the Goa records. There is no reason why these records should not contain 
as valuable historical materials as the Surat <nd the Bombay Factory Records. Dr. 
Gracious, a Portuguese scholar of Goa, used to take great interest in these old papers, 
but the results of his researcher are not available in English. Dr. Gracious died only 
a few months ago, and it is urgently necessary that some other scholar should now 

carry on the self-imposed task of the late Doctor. 


English Sources. 


In English there fs a number of works about Shivaji and the Marathas. The Surat 

| and Bombay Factory Records are invaluable historical documents, 

Factory Records. 4 their importance cannot be over estimated. They are, 

however, more important to the writer of a political history, but some information about 
Shivaji’s navy anc his commercial policy car be gleaned from them. 

In addition to these old factory records, English travellers have left us the accounts 

of their travels in the Maratha country, and English historians have leit us the result 

of their researches. The earliest English traveller to write any 

Bryer. account of the Maratha country and Shivaji’s court was Fryer. 

A physician by profession, he had seen some parts of Shivaji’s dominions, and he had 

doubtless seen the Reports of the Oxenden Embassy. His stay in the Maratha country 

was, however, very short, and his information was by no means accurate. His account of 

“ Several Brachmins whose flesh they tear with pincers heated red hot, drub them on the 





—— 


6 Report to the Secretary of State for India in Council on the Portuguese Records relating to the 
Rast Indies contained in the Archivo Da Foure Do Tombo and the Public Libraries at Lisbon and Evora 
by F. C. Danvers, Registrar and Superintendent of Records, India Office, London, 1392. 
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shoulders to extreme anguisl,” betrays o goo) deal of Sambar but is evidently 
untrustworthy, Even Khafi Khan who delighted in abusing Shivaji, gave him credit 
for the respect he had usually shown to holy places and holy men of both the Himlus 
and the Muhammadans. 
Mannucei’s Siona Do Moger, another contemporary work, has been translated into 
of : English by o great scholur, the late Mr, Irvine. The gossiping 
: | wlventurer, however, hail littl: regan! for truth, and loved to give: 
anecdotes in which he himself figured, He claime to have met Shivaji in. dni Singh's 
camp, but unlike most Eurepean writers, refrains from giving any account of his domi- 
nions, his people and government, 
Robert Orme wrote his fragments Jong after Shivaji’s death, But all that he learnt 
of the great Maratha ruler was nothing bat popular leyenda, These 
raed aie Jo Fragments wore reproduced hy John Bruce, Esq.. MP. ani’ v.n.s., keeper of 
His Mejesty's State-papers and historioprapher to the Hon'ble Eaat 
India Company, in his Annals of the Hon’ble East India Company, Both Orme and Bruce 
failed to give any account of the adiministmative system of Shivaji, What their version 
of political history is worth will be evident from the followimg account of the night attack 
on Shaista Khan : 

“In the next campaign Aurungzebe reinforced ChacstChan's army by sending 
the forces of the Maha-Rajah of Joudpore to join him. ‘These generals 
were at variance with each other —the Maha-Rajab, to gratify Sevager, 
undertook to assassinate Vhacst:—the murderers broke: in on Cliacst, who 
escaped with a severe woutl; but his son was slain,”"—RBuves, Vol, I, p. 34. 

The most importont English work from our point of view is Major Jervis’ Geographi- 
cal and Siatistical memoir of the Konkua, A junior contemporary of 
Elphinatore, the work of surveyirg Konkan was entrusted to him, 
While so engaged, he gathered valuable information about Land Revenue settlement, in all 
probability, mainly, from popular traditions. He tells is many things about Malik Ambar's 
and Shivaji’s Land Revenue Settlement, Annoji Datio’s Survey ard Assessment, but never 
quotes any authority. It is therefore extremely difficult, or rather impossible, to verify 
his assertions. Hitherto | have come across only one Marathi Document (Rajwade, Af.0,8:, 
rol. xv), a circular of Annaji Datto, that supports Jervis’ account of the Bighaoni survey, 
Ent this does not improve our situation much. We can without much hesitation accept 

Flphinstone’s account of the Adminitrative System of the Peshuers or Sir Jol Moleclm's 
awccount of the Administrative Syatem of the Central Indian chiefs. For both of them had 
personal acquaintance with men who had served under the Peahtwas and the Maratha and 
Rajput Chiefs of Central India, who could give them first hand information, But the case 
of Jervis is altogether dificrent. He lived an’ wrote about two centuries after Shivaji, 
Most of the old documents were yet unknown in his time, and he had to rely niainly upon 
popular traditions transmitted from generation to generation. Consequently it is extremely 
difficult either to accept or to reject the views of Jervis, ‘The writer 
of the Bombay Gazetteer, however, hay accepted Jervis, as the cole 
puthority on the gubject. 


Jervie’s Konkan. 





Bombay Gasettecr, 








os 
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From these old buikion we turn to Ranade with o sense of relief. Born it Nfs huirad bed 
Rt es educated in the weatern method, for several years record keeper of the 
Maikiih Pouce: Foi. Bombay Government, Ranade combined in himeclf the three qualities 
60 indispensable for a historian of the Marathas. He knew the 
language and traditions of his country. was well conversant with the historical method 
of the west and had ready access to all the papers thon avnilable. With true historical 
instinct, he made a delibyrate departure from the beaten track and selected a course of his 
own. His fame to-day docs not rest on the discovery of a now document or an unknown 
event, but on the surer basis of the right interpretation of the history of his people. Hw did 
not confine himself to dry details of battles and sieges but tried to discover the real causes 
—remote and imumedinte—of the rise, progress, and downfall of the Marathas, This made 
him study the civil institutions of Shi vaji, very carefully, for they were, according to him, not 
only the outcome of Shivaji's genius but also an expression of Maratha aspirations, It is 
beyond doubt that Ranade was the first scholar to guide us properly to the real sources of 
Maratha history, a3 he was the first to perceive the real importance of the administrative 
ayatem of Shivaji. It is a matter of regret that the many sided activities of the great savant 
did not permit him to devote his leisure solely to the study of his country’s pust. Modern 
researches have made some of his conclusions untenable to-day, but the credit of pointing 
out «a new angle of vision belongs entirely to him. He might have erred in minor details, 
but while dealing with broad principles, his judgment never foiled him. It is true that 
we do not get in his work as much information as we wish for, but thatis because ImMiny papers, 
now published, had not seen the light when Ranade lived and wrote. 

Scott Waring Wes the first Englishman to attempt o comprehensive history of the 
| pee Marathas. His work was published in 1811. But we get little more 
Beott-Waring, Grant re eet ce : 4 ale = : 

Dull, Rawlinson, aud than @ narrative of political events in Soott-Waring's History. 
Kineaid, In the third decade of the 1fth century, another scholar, destined 
to become Iomous os the historian of the Marathas, undertook to write a more eatisfactory 
history. Captain Grant Duff was more fortunate than his predecessor in the attempt, in 
more than one way, As political agent, he had ready access to all the papers in the Satara 
Archives. The descendant of Shivaji was ever ready to assist him in all possible ways. Per- 
haps many of the later spurious Bakhars owed their origin to the zeal of Chhatrapati Pratap 
Singh to gratify the Agent Saheb, Above all, Grant Duff had the great acvantage of working 
under the guidance of Elphinstone.’ But Grant Duff had not sufficient materials for sketching 
a graphic account of the administrative system of Shivaji. Prof, H.G. Rawlinson’s 
Shivaji the Maratha is a very recent publication, but it does not aim at dealing in detail 
with tho civil institutions of Shivaji. Only afew months ago was published the first volume 
al the History of the Maratha People by Mr, Kincaid and Parasnis, From the great mass 
of published materials and the still greater mass of unpublished documents in the possession 
af Rao Bahadur D. B. Parasnis, it was expected that the long-felt want would at last he 
removed, But we have again been disappointed. Far from giving us a comprehensive 
account of Shivajix administrative system, the joint authors have not even made any 
serious attempt to supplement our knowledge in that direction, 





—— 


7, See Elphingtone’s lettera quoted in : Coleheonin' a Life of Xiphinatone 
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Sydney Owen of Oxford had hrawn’s beiiiinnt sketch of Shivai, in = India on the 
Owen’s India on the 7 Of the British conquest, but it is only a study of Shivaji’s political 
eve of the British career. Pringle Kennedy has also given us a charming picture of 
“Kennedy's Historyot Shivaji and Maharashtra in his History of the Great Moghuls. 
the Great Moghuls, But neither of these scholars studied the original documents. They 
relied mainly on such secondary authorities as Khafi Khan, Orme and Grant Duff, and their 
aim has been to write a readable and sensible summary for the general run of readers. From 
them, therefore, we should not expect anything that we do not get eee ee 
history had for them only a relative interest. 

Prof. J. N. Sarkar’s articles in the Modern Review are important and interesting in 
their own way. He has utilised many source of Maratha history 
hitherto unexplored. His articles on Shivaji’s navy are of special 
interest to us.® 











Prof. J. N. Sarkar, 


A few articles were published in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. The following are the most useful 
for our purpose : 

(1) Ranade—The currency system of the Marathas. 

(2) J. E. Abbott—A preliminary study of the Shivarai or Chhatrapati copper coins. 

(3) P. V. Mawji—Shivaji’s Swarajya. 

(4) Codrington—sSeals of the Satara kingdom. 

So far as my information goes, no attempt has yet been made to sift and examine 
these scattered materials on scientific les and to present the results in a handy and 
intelligible form to the ordinary student. No one will, however, contend that such an 
endeavour is not worth making. In the following pagesit has been my aim to present a fairly 
accurate sketch of Shivaji’s Government, its principle and working. It 
_ however, claim to ke complete and is by no means the last word on the subject. 


J, B. Bri, REA, 


does not, 


(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


KRISHNARAJA OF THE BALSANA 
TEMPLE INSCRIPTION, , 
Mr. R.D. Banerji in his Progress Report of: the 
Archeological Survey of India, Western Cirele, 1919, 
pp- 49-46, mentions a Balsindi Temple Inscription, 
wherein is recorded the ‘ repair of a royal magha on 
the banks of a riverin the Saka year 11067 by the 
illustrious Someévara who held Kryishnarfja in the 


palm ot his hands, by his personal and famous good | 
He starts a rather long discussion | 


qualities. 
regarding the identification of this Krishna, 
whom he says he does not know from any 
other records. Mr, Banerji apparently loses sight 
of two other inscriptions, found at Chalisgaon 
in the Khéndesh district, where the Baleana 
Temple inscription was discovered. The former 
two inscriptions are referred to in Kielhorn’s 
Southern List, Nos, 333 and 337 ; and they were pub- 
lished in this Journal, vol. VITI, P- 39, ands in Epi- 





graphia Indica, vol. 1, p. 341 respectively, In these 
two inscriptions Krishnarija of the Nikumbha 
family is mentioned. From a list of the names of 
the family, we know that there were- two Krishna- 
rajas in that line., Inasmuch as all these three 
Inscriptions were found in the same district, and 
as the dates are not far removed, it seems 
reasonable to identify Krishnarija of the Balsand 
inscription with the second of the kings of the 
same name of the Chalisgion inscriptions. 

In the Chalisgaon Inscription of Govana III (above 


| Vol. VIII, p.39)where the construction of a temple 


of Siva is mentioned, the order for building the 
temple was given by Indrarfja, father of Govana 
HI, in the Saka year 1075. We, therefore, know that 
Indraraja was in that year on the throne. We also 
know from the ChaAlisgdon Inscriptions that Krish- 
naraja Il was the father of IndrarAja. The period of 
Krishnarija’s } rule may have, therefore, extended 


§ He has since then published them in book form and they will now be found in his Shivaji and his times, 
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up to the Sake year 1070, According to the Bal- 
sip Temple inscriptions, the mafhe was repaired 
in 1106 2. by Sometvara ‘who held Krishnaraja 
in the palm of tiie hands.’ Somesvarn, therefore, 
was alive in 11008.n., when Krishparija IT of the 

Mr. Banerji does not cay that the Balaiph Tnocrip- 
thon leads uy to eonchide thet the mafia wns 
repaired during the feign of Erishoardja, It is 


BOOK NOTICE, 


Ertanarats Ujawanxtoa, vol, I, Pt. 1, edited by Finretly, because they contain the same domument 
Taw Seis Ko and Cuas, DunomE tts, Kangoo, in four languages: Pali, Burnes, Talaing ancl 
Government Prew, 1010. Issuel by the Ancueo.  Pyu, tho lost of whieh hag long been dead mrt 
Loctcar Siaver or Dena. Large quarto, pp. ¥ | practically lost. Secondly, herause the dovument in 
and 165. | presented tous in quadruplicate. Thirdly, becanse 
I cannot but welvome thie now Journal of | 't fixes with certainty the datea of three most 

Arthmological nnd Epigraphioal researches, edited | tmportant kings of medimval Burminso history— 

by the very competent Superintendent of the | Anorati, Kyanzitthé and Alaungsith, proat-latings 

Archwological Survey of the Burma Circle and | them by 28 years in reference to the generally 

his accomplished Avaistant, Thirty yours ago or | Seopied chronology of tho AMfatdydrawin. The 

thereabouts, when 1 temporarily filled the post | COUtemporary evidence adduced by tha aditary 

af Archeological Officer of thot country, efforia | 8°95 to be conclusive that the inscription is a 

were made jo draw olteniion to the enormous | Correct record, and it seems to me that the famous 

number of inscriptions extant there, and sonic chronicle hus gone wrong In giving the commence. 
huctoas was achieved, with the active co-operation | Ment of the mign of the great Aluungsithd the date 
of the Government of the day, in getting together | 447 Ba, (1055 ap.), which properly belonged 
the numerous inscriptions on stone, gathered long to his predecessor Kyanzitihi, the usirper with 


possible to hokl that Somedvara was a contemporary 
| of Krishnardje OU, and survived him till 1106 9.5, or 
fora few years later, It ig not unpossible for a man 
to live a fow decade more after the death of hia con. 
| temporary. ‘There is no intengruity then in identi- 
fying Kipishyarija of the Raleini inscription with 
Krishparija IT of the Chilisgiton inseriptiona. 


Sactivoa Coaxpra MAIOMMAR. 





before by Hodawphaye from all parta of Burmaand | the romantic story, who reigned 24 year. Bo 
lying about the Arakan Pagoda at Amorapurn, that we most now doio the Conqueror Andrata 
ani! iti setting them wp under cover. Transorip. | 44-1077, his son Sawli, 1077-1064, the Usurper 
tions of these into modern Burmose characters | Kyanzitthd, 1084-1112, his grandson Aloungstth, 
were mule (though of no particular scientific value) | L112-1187, This restating cute the mign of 
aid printed. The idoo was to preserve them for} AnoratA down to 33 years from the accepted 42, 
future inveatigation in somo form rather than Jey | 4 lengthens Sawli's to 7 years from the accaptes| 
them ron the mek of perwhing altogether, A | 9—ond it throws the whole chronology out after 
fow inscriptions of well-known value were about Alaungrithd by 28 years, The dace for the con 
the same time reproduced and edited by my friend, | ™eucement of KRyanzitthA's reign is given in the 
Mr. Taw Sein Ko, then the mont promising of the | Myfetdi Inscription as Anno Buddhm 1038 (Lone 
young «cholars, in the pages of this Journal (soe AT), tepresenting 447 wm, which . is the 
anfe, vole, XXIT,, XXII, XXIV), Since those | Afahdydzawin's date for the commencement of 
days great strides have been made in philological Slee & retgn But Kyangitthd reigned 
and archeological knowledge about matters Bur- <8 years by all accounts and this would melee his 
mee, and the Burma Research Sochty haa bean | AHL METEOR EEOTLS 100 An, This feet would acta 
formed. It i quite timo therefore to commence = ee Aor the origin of the mistake in the 
a Hyelonaiié Sxamination: of the vases opigraphio Mahdydzawin ; this :— | 

rnnina still available in the country, and hence | F*0#itthA, commenced 1400 4.5, reigned ge 
the potuliar pliasure to myself in secing that thie | 7°"* 

jae been done and that it is plased in such Alaungeithd, commenced 1028 an, reigned Th 
competent hands, years. Whereas tho dates should lave bean atatod 


this : 
No better oxample could have been chosen ty Kyanzittha. « _ a 
Fececreaesie (ite: Mipricivisghta : eiermmviith > ihiinn the eure » COMmmMAnom) 1628 ach. relgner| “8 
quadrlingunl inseription on the two stone pillars 


Moungaithd, commenced 1656 a.m, roi . 
noir the Myfzcd) pagoda at Myinkobé near Pagin, your, “However:'this may he, the “t as = 
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of such monarchs as Andrati and Alaungsithd 
must always be of great importance, and this faet 
alone makes the Myazédi Inscription of the first 
value. 

The actual object of this quadrilingual Inserip- 
tion is to perpetuate the memory of Rajakumar, 
the epigraphical name or rather title—one suspects 
that the real everyday name was something very 
different—of the donor of a shrine and image of 
the Buddha. This Rajakumar was a son of Kyan- 
zittha and, probably for some political reason, did 
not succeed his father. But the fact that the 
Inseription does not lend itself in any way to 
genealogical and dynastic statement makes its 
chronological references all the more trustworthy, 


as they are made incidentally and not ad hoc. 
Apart from all this, the importance of the fact 
of the document being quadrilingual can hardly 
be overestimated from the philological point of 
view, as it has given the great exponent of Indo- 
Chinese philology, Mr. C. Otto Blagden, “ the 
key to the reading of old Talaing and enabled him 


to decipher what we know of Pyu—the extinct 


language of a people dwelling in Burma,” and speak- 
ing @ tongue now known to belong to the Tibeto- 


Burman family. As regards the Talaing version | 


of the document, Mr. Blagden is able to say that 


very few problems hitherto a puzzle as to its read-— 


ing now remain unsolved, for which we may well 
be thankful. IF would only draw attention here 
to a reading fiedr now taken as a contraction of 
tirla dcdr, the lord teacher. “Both titles are 
appropriate to ecclesiastics and medieval M6n 
[Talaing}, offering somewhat of a parallel in the 
title tipuin, which presumably stands for tila 
puin [the origin of the former European word 
talapoin, for a Far-Eastern monk, with talapoiness 
for a nun}. This explanation has now been con- 
firmed by Professor Duroiselle on the authority 
of a learned Mon monk. ‘The title is appropriate 
to a high ecclesiastical dignitary and in my trans- 
lation I have rendered it by the Venerable.” 
Mr. Blagden's transliteration’ and translation 


of the Pyu document are of course from the philo- | 


logical point of view the most important part 


of the work, and it is a piece of good fortune that | 


the first to be deciphered and most extensive 
Pyu inscription as yet unearthed should have 
fallen into such hands as his. The transcription 
is not very sightly in appearance, because of the 
small circles of two sizes attached to the words 
above and below the line, and beside the words 
themselves, sometimes three in a vertical row. 
These circles are in the text and Mr. Blagden thus 


explains them :—“ It would appear that Pyu had | 
a wide range of tones, of which the various dots | 







and their combinations used in the text seem to be 
the expression." They haye clearly puzzled the 
Press and indeed must have formed a genuine 
difficulty in setting uj and proof-correcting. 
The transliteration of Burmese and Talaing 
adopted and first expounded in the Journal of the 
Burmese Research Society, 1916, has, I gather from 
the work under review, come to stay in scientiijc 
citcles, It consists of “reproducing in Roman 
characters, as faithfully as possible the exact form 
of the language as it has been fixed in writing.” 
But is this method scientific ? And is it necessary ? 
Burmese and Talaing, like all languages, as English 
and modern French for instance, which have adopt- 
ed @ script originally framed to meet the wants of 
a totally different language, Latin in the French 


‘and English case, have forced a set of symbols on 


paper to requirements for which they were never 


originally intended. The result is that the Jan- 
‘guages are spelt one way and pronounced another. 


In other words, the words as put on paper are all 


jideograms, which have to be learnt by sight,— 


easier to master for this purpose than Chinese 
ideograms—but ideograms nevertheless. Spelling 
hooks have become necessary. When a foreigner 
is learning such a language, he has to learn the 
ideograms and how to pronounce them. When 
he, wishes to transfer the words to his own seript, 


| he must, if he desires to be understood generally, 


transcribe them as well as he can, so that the words 
can be recognised by those who can read his but 
not the native script. . As an old student, when I 
see a word in the Burmese script I recognise it, 
but when I see it transliterated into Roman script 
I don’t. I have to learn the words by sight all 
over again before I can recognise them. So it 
comes to this, that nothing is gained practically 
by transliteration, for it is not more difficult to 
learn the native script than to learn the transli- 
teration. Honestly, I can follow neither the Burmese 
nor Talaing texts as printed in Roman characters 
here. They are too puzzling and I had much 
rather have them in their native form. All this 
may be the eroak of an old scholar, but. there the 
fact is. Another point is that the method invol- 
ves two sets of forms for Burmese names and words. 


in Roman characters, which will have to be used 


in all *‘ scientific "" books, as they are in that under 
consideration—the transliterated and the trans- 
cribed. To show where such transliteration can 


lead us, I will quote the following in translitera- 
tion as given on p. 14, Certain Burmese forms 


are so common that they are, like certain English 


forms, habitually written and even printed by 
means of abbreviations, These are according to. 


(represented in the transcript by small circles)' the “ scientific’ system written out as follows ;. 
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nhuik, kon’, kron!, laf® kon?, mai, safi, to*, lulan, 


swe? sok, kywannup, namnak, rwel, The figures 
I, 2, 3 represented the accents or tones. I ask 
anyone familiar with Burmese if he can readily 
make out what words are meant by the above 
forms. I can hardly see myself grasping a peti- 
tion from a ‘ reformed scholar * desirous of helping 
me by writing in Roman character, commencing 
with kywannup, which somehow ought to be 
familiar. 

The great object of the “ scientific '" method is 
to aid comparison with the like or related tongues 
and the investigation of the history of changing 
form. Sometimes it does, ¢.y. (p. 17) Canal, river. 
B. khyon (pron. chaon4) lolo, yi'cno (—=B.yd chai?) 
Old B. khlon. Tibetan klun and doubtfully chu. 
I am quoting the book, but it will be perceived 
that even here there is only a partial success, as 
chu and chosre nearer the transcribed form chaoi3 
than the transliterated form kiyoj. Success is 
better in the next instance (p. 18) Broadcloth. 
B. sakkalat. Tibetan, sag-lad. Malayalam, sha- 
lakalathu. The native seript transcribed would 
give B. thekkalat. But here we have the English 
scarlet, which in the days of the early European 
travellers meant simply ‘broadcloth’ and not 
the colour; that came later. The term would 
seem to be Persian, sagalit, saqgiit, a rich cloth of 
any colour, but most often of a bright red: whence 
Italian scarlaito, old French escarlate, English scar- 
let, German scharlach. It would be interesting 
to trace the Burmese sakkalat, directly to the 
Persian sagaldt, and not through any European 
form, Failure apparently comes next (p: 19); 
The number 8. Old B. het; B. rhae (pron. shit) ; 
Maru, shé; Lashi, shet; Garo, shet: Chinbék, shit: 
Lolo (Kopu), hi-lé; Kachin, ma-sat ; Tamlu (Naga), 
set. It makes one shudder to find the familiar 
native form usually transcribed as shit written 
down rhac. It is difficult to see how the last form 
helps us in etymolozy by comparison. To give 
the devil his due, the method is no doubt useful 
at times, ¢.g., pp. 26-27, where a valuable note 
on ‘Phayéi’ is given. “ Purhd, now written 
bhurhd, but pronounced phayd and sometimes stil! 
phr4,” a term applied to exalted personages and 
to temples, pagodas and statues of the Buddha. 
In a long note it is shown that it represents the 
Sanskrit and Pali vara, excellent, noble, exalted ; 
an Indian term, which the spread of Buddhism 
has caused to run the gauntlet of most Asiatic 
and Far Eastern languages, and to take on such 
forms as polai, phola, poula, pihrd, prah, waralh 
and tra’. 





[ hope to return to the subject of the transcrip: 
tion of Burmese and allied languages some day, 


and in the meanwhile I content myself now with 


suggesting that it would greatly tend to tho prac. 
tical value of the new Epigraphia if a translitera- 
tion of the old inscriptions was given in modern 
Burmese and Talaing characters as well as in 
Roman. In making the above remarks I do not 
wish in any way to detract from the value of this 
first issue of the Epigraphia Birmanica or to ex- 
press aught but the highest appreciation of the 
skill, care and knowledge with which it has boon 
prepared. 
R. C. Tempe, 


A Brier CHRONOLOGY OF THE MUHAMAIADAN 
MoNUMENTS oF Eayrr To a.p. 1517, by Cap- 
tain K. A, C. Creswell, R.A.F., Cairo, 1 Impri- 
merieé de UInstitut Francais d Archévlogie 
Orientale, 1919. Large quarto. pp. 153 
Alphabetic and numerical Indices, plates 12. 
Captain Creswell, whose studies of Muhammadan 

architecture have already produced original con- 

tributions of permanent value to the subject in 
this Journal, has taken advantage of being attached 
to the Royal Air Force in Egypt during the war 
to compile a work of such importance to students 
that I desire to draw their special attention to it. 
In doing/s0,1 am vlad to be able to note the uppoint- 
ment of Captain Creswell to an important Pposi- 
tion in. Egypt, which will enable him to pursue 
his valuable researches and publish them on a large 
scale to the great benefit of those who desire to 
learn all that is possible about a great school of 


| Oriental Architecture. 


Although the book is in the form of a chronolo- 
gical catalogue of the Islamic Monuments of 
Egypt, it is much more than a mere ealalogue 
raisonné, as the compiler has himself minutely 
studied every one of the 229 montiments in the 
series, ancl has touched in his description thereof 
on many matters hitherto controversial, coming 
to definite conclusions concerning them. thanks 
to the fresh light which recent excavation and his 
own researches have enabled him to bring to bear 
on them. His work is therefore no mere list of 
monuments arranged in chronological order, but 
a catalogue with an account of the evidence on 
which the date ig arrived at in each case, where 
there is no inscription setting the date without 
further argument. As 48 percent. of the monu- 
ments described are undated, the amount of re- 
search, both literary and architectural, involved 
in fixing the earli st and latest examples of tho 


; architectural features, by which the limits of tho 


= 
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period of construction are settled, can be easily | complicated by the action of Salah ad-Din (Sala- 
appreciated. And further, the value of the work | din) in making two of the walls into one for defen- - 
can be well understood thereby. To my mind | sive purposes in 572 a.H. Mr. CredWwell’s argu- 
it is epoch making, and I recommend it to all who | ment on this is that there were four walls origin_ 
would seek a thorough knowledge of the genesis | ally, built at different periods, of which the first 
of Muhammadan architecture in India. -has admittedly long disappeared, and that there 
The Islamic architecture of Cairo is especially | are three styles of work visible in the remains of 
valuable for the purpose of fixing the periods of : the existing wall, of which the part he is describ_ 
the evolution of that important art, because of the | ing is the oldest and the second in point of date 
femarkable series of monuments available for | (viz., that of 480 4.n.). This is what he says in 
study—a series close and unbroken for seven im- | support of his statement: “ My own archelo- 
portant centuries—the ninth to the fifteenth of | gical examination, during which I have traversed 
the Christian Era. Damascus starts with the great | the whole length of the Wall of Cairo, and walked, 
Umayyad Mosque, but cannot approach Cairo | crawled or climbed into practically every tower, 
in the number of its monuments, and its nearest | 8°metimes entering houses to do ao, has revealed 



















rival, Delhi, only starts with the Quwatn’) Islam 
Mosque of 1197 a.p, 

Nearly half the monuments mentioned in this 
work—say 110—are dated by Captain Creswell 
on the evidence he has collected without the aid 


to me three distinct styles of work, and I maintain 
that portions of the work of Badr al Gamily (480 
A.H.) and of the earlier and later work of Saladin 
(566 and 572 a.H.) still exist." The part he ia 
describing is Badr al Gamaly’s wall. Here too 
he gives a bibliography and shows no timidity in 


of inscriptions, and the value of ‘his statements | ; 

in support to students of architecture can be seen | °Utroversy. 2 
from this. consideration alone. His insthod ia In pp. SF-f are described at length and with 
to fix the high and low limits of the structure, and | "he same minute personal knowledge the Wal; 
As the result of the evidence he dhas collected and | Of Fus{at, the Bourg az-yafar, and parts of the 
of his own personal examination of the buildings, | North Wall of Cairo. As they must have been the 





he has felt justified in bringing each specimen into 
close limits as to date, 

Captain Creswell is not afraid to tackle matters 
of controversy and I will adduce two examples 
of his method. The great Aqueduct (pp. 88-92) 


has been a source of much dispute as to date. and | 


Captain Creswell fixes it a a.m. 711 (1911 A.D.) 
by the following method, quoting him verbatim :— 
“A number of statements relative to aqueducts 
are found in Magrizi, and the following are those 


which bear on the one under consideration. ‘'To- | 


gether with the recent archwological discoveries 
they should enable us to settle the much disputed 
question of its date,” Magqrizi says: “In 71] 
al-Malik an-Nigir Muhammad ibn Qaliiin cons. 
trueted four stigiyas on the Nile, from which water 
was transported as far as the Wall and from the 
Wall to the Citadel,” Captain Creswell then ar- 
gues out the question in the light of late discoveries, 
and shows why Maqrizi is right in his date and 
how the confusion as to dates arose in the minds 


vf various writers, of whose works he gives a biblio- | 


graphy at the end of the articla. 
The second example that I take in 


two parta is 
the Walls of Cairo, 


1izi says that Cairo was thrice endowed wi 
—in 369, 480 [and 566 AR. This 5 


- 


| late work of Saladin, they are dated 572-589 a.n. 


(1176-1193 a.D.). 

Although the book is printed in English, the 
reader must beware of the fact that it is the 
product of a French press and that the tranali- 
teration is in the French form of Egyptian Arabic, 


R, C. Tempre. 





History or AURANGZIB by JADUNATH Sarkar, M.A, 
vol. IV. Southern India, 1645-1689. Calcutta: 
1919, pp. 412. 

This fourth volume of Mr. Sarkar’s account 
carries the story into Southern India up to 1689, 
when, as Mr, Sarkar gays, Aurangzib made him 
self “‘unrivailed lord paramount of Northern 
India and the Deccan alike,’ and then he proceeds 
to quote (p. 407) his own Studies in Mughal India 
in words that are worth reproducing: “ All 
seemed to have been gained by Aurangzih now . 
but in reality all was Jost. It was the beginning 
of his end. The saddest and most hopeless chap- 
ter of his life now opened. The Muyhal Empire 


|had become too large tobe ruled by one man or 
from one 


: At pp. 54-56 is a deseription | sides ; he could defeat but not crush them for ever. 
of “ part of the North Wall of Cairo,” which Cap- 


tain Creswell dates in 480 a.H. (1087 A.D,). Maq- 


centre... His enemies rose on all 


grew 
The endlese war in the Deccan 


tatement is | exhausted his treasury. Napoleon I. used to say 
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‘It was the Spanish ulcer which ruined mo." The 
Deccan ulevr ruined Aurangzib.”” tut the paral- 
lel in cloger than this, ov T mad history. The 
Gigantic nature of the auccesa in both instances 
hardened characteristica, and both conquerora 
found Jt moro and more imposible to maintain | 
the grandeur of thoi: conquests, Both were on 
the defensive from the day of the acme of thoir 
sucess, Napgloun's decline in reality dates from 
tie hour of hia being crowned as Emperor, just 
as Aurangaib’s deolinn imusat be reckoned from 
the dey he finally defeated the Marathas, And 
thia thauh both lived to achieve many more 
" victories," 

Mr. Barkar commences this volume with two 
illuminating chapters onthe Keynote of Deccan 
History inthe Seventeeth Century and the Risn 
ifthe Maratha Power, and I must any that he bas 
put the situation which arose out of the brooke wp 
of the Bahmani Kingdom into the five Muham 
midan powers of the Deooan, and algo the poni- 
tion of the petty Maratha chiofs that preceled 
Shivaji ine clear and convincing manner, which 
must Always niake this volume worth consulting 


by those who would grasp tho very complicatede | 


sionies of both Moliammeadan and Hindu of that 
gierlond. 


Mr, Sarkar notes that [52 pages of the volun 
are taken from his Shivaji and Ate Times, on which 


Hl have already remarked at length in this Jenrnel , 


qufé, pp. 162-156), and this makes mo repeat here 
that Shivaji's slaying of Afeal Khan being regarded 


os thin result of Afzal’s own treachury warita 


much more Verification than tt hoe yet received | 


even at hie competent and careful hande. 
thie because his book mw eo good that it in likely 
ta be long reecived as. an-authority on all pointa, 

There are many—very many—pathotio stories 


in Indian History at all periods, but there ore few | 
more pathetic inetances of the viciasitudes of lif | 
in the case of exalted] personages than that of | 
His tixed | 


Aurangzib’s gonernl Mires Jnj Singh, 
Mohammedan and Hindu title proclaimed him 
for what lie wat, aa oxpredaed in Mr, Sarkar's own 
world: “A mon of infinite tact and patience, 
an adopt ty the coremonious courtesy of the Mua. 


line, #@ master of Turki and Peraian, beside 


Unda and the Rajput dinkect, an ideal Imader of | 
the composite army of Afghansand Turks, Rajputa 


and Hindustanis that followed tho crescent bans 
ner of the soveragn of Delhi.” Pitted ngainst 
Shivaji and then Bijapur, with inadequate mouns 
an badly served by his own subordinates and his 
representatives at the distant Imperial Court, he 
failed for the first time in his long career of 60 years 


HOOK-NOTICE 


T mY | Archirologicn| 


| the people, 
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of military service, hitherto invariably succesafa)} 
Superseded by his wrathfal master, the now old 
man “bent hia way to Northern India in hhutni- 
lation and digappolntmnnt His brilliant career 
which had been passed under two Emperors, and 
m which he hed won leurdls from Qandahar to 
Mungir and Bolkh to Moharashtra, waa clouded 
by a single failure at ite oluse, Not a pice of the 
krore of Rupees of his own money that he had 
spent in the Bijapur war would be repaid by his 
master. Broken-hearted with disgrace and dia- 
appointment, aod Iabouring under dlissase ancl old 
age, Ja Singh oank in death on reaching Burhan. 
pur, on fod July 167, Liko Walsinghom of Bi- 
tabeth’s Court, he died o bankrupt after serving 
tov fmithfully an exucting bat thankless master.” 
Another inataice out of very many in many lands 
of the soldier ranrificed to. the politician... The 
soldine eulfers for his miktakes: not eo biw political 
master for his, “Put not your trust in princes," 

Mr. Sarker tells the story very well, ws indeed he 
does all that he hos to tell, 


RK. O. TEMrce, 


AUUIDE TO Tin Otp Ogenvatontes at Detm, 
Jauwun, Uszaiy, Bexanes, pp. 103, By G. 1 
Rave. Culoutia, Government of Indin Press, 
Tuto, 


Thisigs by way of belnga Guida Book ty tour 
of the observatories constructed by Faja BawAél 
Jai Singh of Jaipur, who lived from 1638 to 1743, 
juet after Nowton, The fifth observatory was at 
Muttra. This took tv condensed from ao large 
work in vol. XL af the Imporial sericg of the 
Survey of India, Bosides the 
text there is a Bibliography, n short glosaary of 
natronomical torma including Arabic, Sanelerit 
and vernacular, and an Index, 

Mr. Kaye observes that Jai Singh's work, won- 
derful na it waa, ia now only ao tradition, It has 
I four, alas! become worse than a tradition and 
nothing more thane mero jogend in the minds of 
Witness the stories I gathered in my 
Legends of the Panjab a generation age, 

Tho maim legend ia that Jai Singh kept o private 
moon of hte own and the hers of one of tha Panjab 
storios made humself Jii Singh's equal by wetting, 
Up anoppesition moon, The story oa related to 
mo was partly in ordinary Hindustani and pirtly: 
in-earchaiw verse, and is auch pure folklore and 
a0? dolicivusly put that 1 can’t help repeating a 
portion af the prose here, 

“Now Raja Jii Singh had moon of his own, 
which he hung up in the sky to give light to hie 
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people, and, of Gourss, when FAjA Jagd waa in 
the city it wae lighted up me tual, and thie made 
him ask about it, aod he learnt thet it wae an 
artificial moon made by RAjA Jai Singh. As goon 
ag he learnt this, he determined to play 4 practical 
joke, und found out where the moon-makers Hved, 
Anil sont his servant to feteh them in order to make 
bim «a moon like RAJA JM Singh’ Tho moon- 
toliers hail heard of what happened to the oilman 
for refusing oil [RAjO Jagdid had stabbed him], 
#0 they wore afraid to refuse also, and accompanied 
the wnrvant to Kijyi Jagdé6'’s house. When they 
aived be asiced them how much they wanted for 
a moon. They replied, whatever he wished to pay, 
ao he gave them 500 golden pieces, and orbered 
a moon like Ji Singh's, Calling them quickly, 


poke Raj Jagdid to the moon-makers, and had 


4 moon put up in the heavens (that burnt) without 
oil; all the city cried out at it, and Jai Singh anid 
to hiv minister, “Tho aun hath rien | 
ao tho moon-makers had raised pp a sedond moon, 
Raja Jii Singh heard of it und waked who had done 
auch « thing: His officials told him thet it 
was by order of the man who had killed the 
oflman.” 

The whole ia an instructive jniinnen of the rapt. 
dity with which a story can arias that is entirely 
legendary. 


Th real lifo Jit Singh was an Indian prince, jn | 


many ways typieal of hia time anc mixed up in 
mont of the troubles thereof, distinguished sape 
cially saan astute itateaman with sqething more 
thane "turn ’ for science anil nvtronomy. Being 
a prince of high position and great anthority anil 
woolth, he was able to puraue his hobby on a very 
large weale, anc India greatly bonelited by thn lav- 
ih manner in which ho carried out his ethemed 


He commanded the hew literary authorities avail. . 


Aw poon 


ble ire bids cage eon tied thie. ton ini 8 Abbas The 


trandlations he hail prepared from European. works 
uptinpeiry gran gegoese proc 
to the perpeite heli ined to enlighten, He pared 





fis srawtall aia Jn bark nal keting sh a ‘eats, 
He procured the active asdatance of okie 
matconomers, Oriental ond European. In fact, 
he left nothing undone to attain his end—the 
eee of the oaloniar, the calculation of 
lipases mand the like, Not arresting work, 
perbape but nono tho jose valuable for ite 

<soney isiaathecwel Stes siothtog peomaiso dave 
boon left unexplored by Mr. Kayoin his carcful and 
illuminating account of the tables, instruments 
of metal and masonry—the hugo size of the latter 
being duc to.a desire for sccuracy of cbaervation— 
and. the observatories thembelyes, ‘The renuarke 
on Ujjain, the * Greenwich of India,’ are sperially 
interesting ip, 55) The book is continund with 
a short and telling review of the history of Hindu 
Astronomy, a subject on whieh Mr. Kaye is an 
authority. This will repay reading by all interest 
ed in such things. Still briefer accounts are neat 





given of Mustim and European Astronomy, and 


a remark ia made in the course of Mr. Kaye's eom- 
menia which ia worth reprodocing -— 

“The Hindus, Araba and Europoans all derived 
the fondamentals of thetr astronomical scinnoca 
from the Greeks, It wae the Hindus who 
frei profited by Greek experience, then the 
Arabs and lastly the Europeans (through the 
Araba),”" 

Mr. Kaye's book is much moro than a guide 
book ; it ig a valouablo rade mectim to all who would 
know aomething of the great Indian observatories 
of the carly 15th Century and of their rémarkable 
builder. K, C0. Tewrcn. 





NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS, 
18, Mogta: Silk, 

17 Apmi 1652. Leiter from Mathian Vincent 
and Council al Hegiito Wiliam Gyford, Gorernur af 
Port Hi Geerje, Ole... We have o Sort 
called Mogn (mogtd) Silk which wee cannot so well 
derribe butitia known to esme of you very well 
ard pomibly you may cbtam some Muster 


[eampiea) it having been a comodity formerly 


in your parte. It ia made in the Osham (Asam } 


oountmy and very good worke ia made of jt, Ti 


you please woo shall send some home thereof; it hath 
been sold generally from 4 to Rand sometimes 
Rupa: 12 the Seer tho Iately meme having had 
quantities, on their hands it hath been bought 
cheaper hers to our knowledge then the prime 
ooata, but if demanded, if will come out as before 
noted of from 4 to 6 rupa. (Records of Fort Si. 
George, Letiera to Fort St. George, 1662, vol, 


es ie 
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THE EARLY COURSE OF We CANGES. 
By NUSDOLAL DEY, M.A, 8 L.; CALCUTTA. 
(Continued from p. 43.) 

As I have stated before, delia-building in Bonwit! is mw slow process, which has been 
7, | explained by several writers such as Sir William Hunter,!23. and or 
Moenason ht the Hipst,!* Director of Surveys, Bengul and Assam, whos Boe ee 
are confined by the observations of Bernier who visited India jn 
the 17th century. He says, * The great number of isles, which are found in the Gulf of Bengals 
at the mouth of the tiver Ganges, and which by lapse of time are joined to one another, and 
at aren with the continent, put we ih mind of the mouth of the Nile, where T hoeve observed 
the same thing ; so thot os it is said, after Aristotle, that Egypt ix the workmanship 
Ji the Nile, so it may be snid, that Bengala is the work of the Ganges, ouly with this difference, 
that us the Ganges is incomparnbly bigger tlian the Nile, so he carrioth with him towards the 
on a for greater quantity of earth ; and so forms greater and more islands than the Nile.“12> 
Kalidasa, who lived in the fourth or fifth century a.p.1% also spokes of the islands within the 
delta of the Gunges, im which Raghu planted his columns of victery.'"7 With ryard to 
this, Mr. Pargiter rumarks, “ [tis difficult to say at what rote, land has been forming 
in the delta; yeb it ih clear from this description that, apart from ita extent sea-ward, the 
delta must have been different greatly from its present condition 1200 or 1a00 years ago’, 135 
Indin, itappears from ite river systems in Bongal and in the Panjab, had, at o primitive period, 


the shape ofa tortome, as described in the Mérkandeya Purina t=" and the Brihalsawhitd, 0 


high in the middle and with declivitics shelving down towards the cust onl west >; and yet 
in the declivity towards the east, there were large areas of level Tercera as in Bengal, which 
had the effect of impeding and decreasing the foree of the current wud spreading the water 
over a wide expanse. It is characteristic with the Ganges to leave ita large burden of silt 
and mud brought along with the stream from the north-western proviness at its mouth, when 
it mixes with the ocean-currents, which, impeded by the concussion, deposit their burden 
of sand which they sweep along the coast.!7) Thus, large quantitics of silt and sand combine 
to raise the bed at the mouth and impede the free outlet of the river, resulting in 
extensive swamps and vast sheets of stagnant waters,—the Truitful sources of malaria ane 
peatilence. Of course, this presupposes a slaggish stream which lacks strength to force ita 
-wny through the ocean-currents, But the effect is the gradual building and extension of 
the delta. 
The Padd& (Padm4) t= now considered to be the main channel of the Ganges. Major 
Rennell even goes so far as to designate Padma by the name of the 
Editar ites Ganges, He says," The proper mame of this river (the Ganges) in 
the language of Hindoostan (or Indostun) is Puddi or Paddé. — It is 
also called Barra-Gang or the Great River, and Gaiga, the river, by way of eminence."132 
The Padmi was never the main channel of the Ganges before the 16th century of the Chris- 
sail eta: No doubt the channel of the Padmé existed before the 16th century, but it was 
~ 19 Sir Willian Hunter's inattan Emynre, pp. ad f 
i) Major Hirst's Report on the Nadia Mivers, 1915, Ch, U1 
15 Bernier's Traces in Hindustan, p. 422. 
in Me. Vinnent A. Sinith's Lorly History of India, p. 17) note. 
19 Raghweat ia, TV, v. 36:—Nichakhin jayastambhan gangisrotontarculu aah. 
te JASB., 1G, p. Bh. 1) Afdriaadeya P., ch. 35, 190 Brika:-Saphiid, ch 1d 
13] Siz Willan Hunter's fadion Aimpare, pp. 57, 
1a Memoir of a Map of Hindoostun (1788), pp 253, note. 
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alwaysa sail hase: throes which the Seineetiistee waters of the Ganges were taken off at the 
time of some high flood or inundation. There cannot be the slightest doubt that the main 
stream of the Ganges originally passed through the Bhagirathi channel. I should here 
observe that the Ganges takes a turn to the south under the name of BhAgirathi which 
after its junction with the Jellinghi and Matabhaig& takes the name of the Hugli till it 
falls into the sea at Gaiiga-sagara. 


The name of Padmavati or Padma, the modern PaddA, is not even mentioned in the 
Ramayana, Mahabhérata, or the eighteen Mahd-Purdnas excepting the Brahmavaivartta 
Purdna which is admitted by eminent writers to be of recent date, 
Meee rere! perhaps composed in the 15th century. One Upa-Purdna, namely 
the Devi-Bhdgavaia mentions the name of Padmavati, and both these 
Purdnas give some account of the quarrel which took place among the three consorts of 
Ndrdyana, namely Ganga, Sarasvati and Padmavati (Lakshmi). The Devi-Bhdgavata could 
not have been composed earlier than the 15th century. Sarasvati, the goddess of speech, 
was once in a very great huff on finding Narayana more tenderly inclined towards Gaia 
. than to her: the storm burst in the form of a severe scolding upon the devoted head of her 
husband, who quietly fled from the chamber. Gang rebuked Sarasyati for her conduct, 
but the latter, unable to bear the words of a co-wife, was about to catch her by the hair 
when Lakshmi (Padmavati) interfered. Sarasvati cursed Lakshmi and said that a portion 
of her would be the basil plant and the remaining portion would be a river. Thus Lakshmi 
became a river, Gaiga and Sarasvati cursed each other to be transformed into a river. 
The Brihad-Dharma Purdna (an Upa-Purana) gives a detailed account of the course of 
the Ganges from the Himalaya to the Ocean.'*° It is there related 
eee that after leaving K4si (Banares), Ganga (the river Ganges) flowed 
towards the east and came to Jahnu’s hermitage!** which she flooded 
with her water ; the Muni swallowed her up but let her out again through an incision in his 
thigh (Janu), and hence she became the daughter of Jahnu. After going some distance, 
Bh4giratha, who was leading the way with the sound of his conch-shell, gave some rest to his 
horses. In the meantime, Jahnu’s daughter, Padmavati (Padd&), wishing to see her sister 
Jahnavi (the Ganges), sounded the conch: on hearing the sound, Ganga went some distance 
towards the south-east (Agni-Kona). Seeing her going astray, Bhagiratha loudly sounded his 
conch. Gaig& on hearing the sound rose up from the water : she saw the king and became 
enraged with Padmfvati, and on account of her anger, PadmAvati was turned into a river, 
which flowing to the east joined the Ocean. Ganga also narrowed her dimensions, turned 
towards the south, and disuniting herself from Yamuna (near Triveniin the district of Hugli), 
went to the sea near Kapila’s hermitage.!5° It will be remarkedthat according to the 
Purdnas also, the Ganges never flowed through the -hannel of the Padda, but took a 
southernly course. Krittivasain his Rémdyana'*® which was written in the 15th century a.D., 
gives the same story with some additions and alterations. He states that after giving 
salvation to Kindara Muni, ui, Ganga came near Gauda (Gaur). An ascetic named Padma was 
133 Brhad-Dharmma Purdna, Parva kh., ch. 6; Madhya kh., ch. 2 22. 
i% This is the fourth Jahnu at Sultanganj in the district of Bhagalpur. 
185 Brihad-Dharmma Puré).a, Madhya kh., ch. 22, vs. 37, 38 :— 
Padmivati devi vistirna-salild punah 
Pirva-mukham yayan pirvam Samudramapi sangata, 
Gangitu velim samkshipya gantum samupachakrame 
Babhiva dakshiga-srotéh buddhAdhva-nikatadiva. 38. 136 Adi Kanda. 
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going to the east. Gaiga mistaking him for Bhagiratha followed him, but Bhagiratha told. 
her that east was not the way. She therefore followed him, and Padma Muni took away 
with him Padmavati. The Ganges cursed Padma so that no one would get salvation from 
her water. . | 

From the above accounts regarding the course of the Ganges, it should be observed that 
in the 15th century the Padma (Padda) existed as a spill channel, through which the super- 
fluous waters of the Ganges found a passage at the time of great floods and high inundations ; 
but the main course of the Ganges flowed southwards through the channel of the Bhagiratha 
from its present off-take near Shibganj, situated a little to the south of Gaur, flowing past 
Triveni near Hugli where she parts from Yamuna.!37 With a view to guard against the 
water of the Padda being considered as holy as the water of the Ganges, on account of it 
connection with the latter river, and to preserve the memory of the original main course of 
the Ganges, it is said that the river Padma was cursed by the Ganges. When in course of 
time, the area about the mouth of the Ganges became elevated, all the waters during the 
periodical floods were unable to find a passage through the channel of the Hugli (as the 
Bhagirathi is called from its junction with the Jellinghiand Matabhaig& down tothe Ocean), 
though according to Hodges, the BhAgirathi from Murshidabad to Suti is also a part of the 
river Hugli.'°* The channel of the Hugli itself began to silt up. Then the eastern inundation 
channel, that is the channel of the Padda, became the principal drain for the discharge of the 
waters of the Ganges. The Padda emerges from the Bhagirathi at Suti, or Mohana Suti as it is 
otherwise called, Sutior Sota meaning a stream.!3° This must have taken place in the 16th 
century of the Christian era. I, is significant that in the Ain-i-Akbar?, written in the 16th 
century, the Padma is mentioned as Padmavati, the name not being shortened or corrupted 
into Padda.4‘° There cannot then be the slightest doubt that the main stream of the 
Ganges originally passed through the Bhagirathi channel as far as Calcutta, from which 
it took a south-easterly course through the Adi-Gatgi and joined the ocean near 
Sagar island. 

Fredriike, who travelled in Bengal in 1570, visited Satgion and Buttor,—the Betada of 
the Kavikaikana-Chandi, which is three miles south of Howrah. He 
says that it is “ good tide’s rowing before you come to Satgaw ; from 
henee upwards the ships do not go, because that upwards the river 
is shallow and has little water. The small ships go to Satgaw and there they lade.”’ I should 
here quote from Dr. Buchanan who states, “I think it not unlikely that on the junction of 
the Kasi with the Ganges, the united mass of water opened the passage now called Padmé, 
and the old channel of the Bhagirathi from Songti (Suti) to Nudiya was then left compara- 
tively dry.” '*! The diversion of the main stream of the Ganges from the Bhagirathi to the 
east through the channel of the Padma has no doubt led to the deterioration of the Hugi, 
whatever may be the cause of that diversion. The Damodar originally joined the Bhiagirathi 
(Hugli) at two places, one near Kalna and the other near Naydsarai, 39 miles north of 
Calcutta. The first branch, which joined the Ganges near KAln4, was in existence in the 
_ 16th century 4.D., when the Manasdr-Bhdsdn was composed, as the route taken by Behula 

shows : after journeying through the Damodar, she reached the Ganges near Baidyapur, 
That branch of the Damodar no longer exists : a small rill now passes through the old channel 


Deterioration of the 
Hugli. 








187 Brikad-Dharmma Purdna, Parva kh, ch. 6. 
138 Hodge’s Travels in India (1794), p. 43. 

139 Mr, Beveridge’s ** Old Places in Murshidabad "’ in the Caleutia Review, 1893, p, 273. 

440 Gladwin’s Ain-i-AFbari, pt. 1, p. 301. 141 Martin's Eastern India, Vol. Iil—Puraniya. 
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and is called the Behuli-Nudi.t!* Evidently the flood (Manvantara) of 1276 3.s,, correspon- 
ding to 1770 a.p,, changed the course from this channel. At the same time, the Damodar 
changed also ita course from Naydsarii to ita present mouth opposite to Falta, 35 miles south 
of Caleutta, and osused the Hugli above Calotitta to deteriorate; and shoals and sand banks 







for suquiry into the nature of the deterioration. 
The Matzya Purdea, after mentioning the names of the tribe 





the Ganges flowed just after ita rise in the Himalaya, goes on to eay 
of the Course of ‘that it passed through the countries of “ Kurus, Bharatas, Pifichdlas, 


Pauranio acemint 





tis Ganges. Kanjikas, Matayna, Magadhas, Angas, Suhma-Uttaras, Vatigas and 
Tamraliptas,"'and then falls into the southern ocean( Bay of Bengal),144 

| ancien t Hindu works mention as being situated on the Ganges grea — 

rote Cao — Gaigidvira (called also Haridvira) where the Ganges bursts through 
miles from its souree [.Mbh. Vana, (P. Roy's ed.), ch. 90), Havtinfipura (Jfbh., Adi, chs, 98, 
128; Vishnu P., pt. IV, ch. 21). Viarandvata, now called Virnawa, 16 niles north-west of 
Mirdy (Mbh., Adi, chs. 143, 161), Stkara-Kshetra now culled Soron (Agni P., ch. 197), 27 
miles north-east of Itah, United Provinces, where Hiranyliksha was slain by Vishnu in his 
incarnation ag Variha or Boar (Variha P’., ch. 137) Kampilya, modern Kampil, the ancient 
oapital of Southern Pafchiila, 28 miles north-east of Fathgar (Rdindyang, Adi, ch. 33; 
Mbh,, Adi, ch.138). Kanyakubja or Kanauj, which was the capital of KutanAbha and his des- 
cendants the Kausikas (Rdmdyana, Adi, chs. 32, 34; Mbh,, Vana, ch, 115). Sriiigaverapura. 
modern Singraur, 22 miles north-west af Allahabad (Rdmdyana, Ayodhy’ kh.. ch. 50), Pra- 
yaga or Allshabad, The Rdmdyaya, the Mahdbhdrala and the earlier Purdnas do not 
mention that the river Sarasvati joins the Ganges and the Yamuni at this place through o 
subterranean passage ; nor do they mention the name of Triveni. Tt is only in the later Py. 
rdas,as the Padma Purdea (Uttara kh, chs, 14, 15) andthe Brikat-Dharmma Purdna (Pirva 
kh., ch. 6; Madhya kh., ch. 22) that we find the name of Triveni and the junction of three 
rivers Gayga, Yamuni, and Sarasvati at Allahabad, Varinasi or Benares is mentioned in the 
fdmdyana (Uttara kh., ch, 48)as the capital of Kaci, but it does not appear whether it way 
then situated at the confluence of the Ganges and Gomati (Gumti) as stated in the MaAahhd. 
rafa (Anuieana J"., ch, 30), or between the Varani and Asi na stated in the Agni-Purdsg, - 
between the three rivers Ganges, Varad and Asi a4 atatedin the Karma Purdva (Pirva, ch, 
31). It 1 not mentioned os p place of pilgrimage either in the Raéméyasa or the Mahdbha. 
rifa, though Gaya and Prayiga are referred to ; (Vana J/’., ch. 87). Tt was visited by Yudhish. 
thira when he visited the sacred places of India, as mentioned in the Vana Parva of the Maha- 
bhdrata, It is however mentioned as a place of pilgrimage in the Vana Parva, but that avemea 
to be an interpolation. Viivimitra-Asrama and KAmAarama : Vivamitra-Asrama or modern 


143 Homoagati Nyfynrmtaa's Disecuran om the Bengali Language anil Literature (3rd wl), p. 119, 
143 Report on the Nadia Rivers, Md Matera Purdga, ch. 120, ve, 40-51, 
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Buxar in the district of Shahabad in Behar, situated on the southern bank of the Ganges (Rd- 
miyana, Adi, chs, 24, 26) and Kamasrama (Rdmdyana, Adi, ch. 23), the Madana-Tapovana 
of the Raghuvamia (canto XI, v. 13) or the modern Karon, 8 miles to the north of Karam- 
tedi in the district of Balia, United Provinces, situated at the time of the Rémdyana at the 
confluence of the Sarayu and the Ganges, just opposite to Buxar (see my Georgraphical Dic- 
tionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India, s. v. Kamairama). Pataliputra or Patna (Mudré- 
krdshasa, Act III, Milindé-Paitho, IV, 1. 47). In the 4th century 8.c., Pataliputra 
was situated at the confluence of the Ganges and Erannoboa (Hiranyabahu) or Son 
(McCrindle’s Megasthenes, p. 68). Vaisili or Besirh in Tirhut, 18 milesnorth of Hajipur 
(Ramayana, Adi, ch. 45). The southern portion of Tirhut, including Vaisali, was the 
eastern Matsya of the Mahdbhdrata (Sabha, ch. 30) conquered by Bhima. Vaisali is 
described by Hiuen Tsang as the country of the Monster fish (Beal’s Records of the 
Western Countries, Vol. Ul, p. 78; JASB., 1900, p. 83). Hence the Matsya Purdna 
(ch. 120) states that the Ganges flows through the country of Matsya, which does not 
mean the western Matsya or the territory of Jaipur. Jahnu-Asrama (now called Jahnghira 
in Sultanpur) on the west of Bhagalpur (Brihad-Dharmma P., Madhya Kh., ch. 22). 
Champa in the district of Bhigalpur, once the capital of Aiga (Mbh., Yana, Chs. 84, 
112, 306). Gauda (Gaur) in the district of Malda, once the capital of Bengal. I¢ is called 
Vijayapura in the Pavanadiia, the capital of Lakshmana Sena, the son Vallala Sena, and from 
Lakshmana Sena, it was called Lakshmanavati or Lakhnauti (Hamilton’s Hast India Gazet- 
teer, s.v. Gour), Vijayapwra has been identified by some with Navadvipa, but this identi- 
fication is incorrect, and not even plausible, as Navadvipa was the capital of Lakshmaniya, 
called also Aoka Sena, the great-grandson of Vallala Sena, and not of Lakshmana Sena, 
the son of Vallala Sena, who has been referred to inthe Pavanadiita by the author Dhoyi, 
who lived in the court of that king. Padmavati-saigama, the confluence of the Ganges and 
Padma at Suti (Brihad-Dharmma P., Parva, ch, 6) it is situated in Suhma-Uttara (or Uttara 
Radha) of the Matsya Purdna. Saptagrama, modern Satgaon, in the district of Hugli, the 
Gange of Ptolemy and the Periplus, and Triveni of the Brihad-Dharmma Purdna (Parva 
ch. 6). Tamralipta or Tamluk was, as stated before, once situated on the Ganges. 
Sigara-sabgama, Or the union of the Ganges with the ocean. It varied at different periods, 
but it always bore the name of Kapilasrama : the name did not change, though the places 
did. It was much higher up before, but at present it isnear the SagaraIsland. These places, 
as recorded in ancient Hindu works, show the course of the Ganges from the Himalaya to 
the ocean. Some of the towns exist merely in name, but there are others in flourishing 
condition. 

The dsramas or hermitages of Jahnu Muni as recorded in ancient Hindu works or 
by foreign writers serve as several mile-stones in the course of the 
The eight Jahnus. Ganges on her way to the Ocean. So far as I am aware, there 
are eight places where Jahnu is said to have swallowed up the Ganges and let her 
out again. Jahnu, it appears, is an allegorical representation of a great chinge in the 

course of the Ganges. They are 
(1) At Bhairavagh4:i below Gangotri in Garwal at the junction of the Bhagirathi 

and the J&hnavi.'* 


(2) At or near Haridvara.'#® 
ee ee a ee a ek a —— -— — -. ees 
145 Rémdyana, Adi, ch, 43; Fraser's Himalaya mountasiis, p. 476. 
146 Brihat-Ndradiya P., pt. I, ch, 66, v. 26. 
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(3) At Kanyakubja or Kanauj.!!7 It was situated on the Ganges in the fifth and 
seventh centuries, as recorded by Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang respectively.148 
The Ganges has since changed its course, and Kanauj now stands on the 
Kali-Nadi.'49 

(4) At Jahnghira in Sultanganj on the west of Bhagalpur, 50 

(5) At Gauca near Malda.15! 

(6) At Tartipur (Turtypur of Rennell) near Gaur.152 

(7) At Shibganj above Rampur Boalia (according to local tradition). 

(8) At Jahnnagar (BrahmanitalA). Four miles to the west of Nadia,153 

It will be remarked that the number of Jahnus in Bengal are at shorter distances from one 
another than in the United Provinces. These changes in Bengal took place perhaps on 
account of the gradual elevation and emergence of land in Mid-Bengal, which had 
ultimately the effect of diverting large volumes of the water of the Huglito the former 
inundation channel! of the Padmé. At any rate, Jahnus serve to show the main course 
of the Ganges down to the ocean. 

The Ganges in its upper course has had the name of Bhagirathi applied to one of the 
head-waters from its source at Gangotri in Garwal to its junction 
with the Alakinanda at Devaprayaga. In its lower course also 
the Ganges is likewise called Bhagirathi from Suti in the district of Murshidabad in Bengal 
to its mouth near Sagar Island. I should also observe that the lower Bhigirathi, from 
its junction with the Jellinghi in the district of Nadia to the ocean, is now called the 
Hugli, evidently when Saptagrima or Satgdon declined as an® emporium of commerce 
by the silting up of the Sarasvati in the 17th century A.D., and when the town of Hugli 
rose into importance after it was declared a royal port in 1632 4.p.154 This is comparatively 
of recent date, and cannot at all affect the true significance of the name of the 
Bhagirathi, by which the Hugli was called before. From Devaprayiga to Suti, a distance of 
more than one thousand miles, the river is known by th name of the Ganges.155 The name of 
Bhagirathi, which means the daughter of Bhagiratha who brought down the Ganges from 
heaven, has been applied to the river both at its upper and lower courses, evidently with 
a view to preserve the continuity of its course, and its sacredness from its principal 
source at Gangotri to its principal mouth near the Sagar Island, so that there might 
arise no confusion between the Ganges and its numerous ramifications. 

The Ramdyana'*, the Mahabharata 15? and some of the Purduas!®$ have a chapter de. 
voted to extolling the sanctity of the Ganges, which is called the 
Ganga-Mdhdtmya. Gaiga issued from the foot. of Vishnu, was held then 
in Brahmaé’s Kamandalu or water-pot, and first descended upon 
the head of Mahadeva in her course from heaven upon this earth. Hence all sects combine 
"MT Vishuu-Dharmmotiara Purdna, Pt. 1, ch 20: Brihad-Dharmma P., Pizva Khanda, ch. 6, places 
Jahnu’s hermitage above Allahabad and Benares, 

148 Beal's Buddhist Records of the Western Countries, Intro., p. XLII, ; vol. I, Pp» 206, 

149 Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, p. 379. 

150 Brihad-Dharmma Purdaa, Madhya kh,, ch. 22; Cunningham's Arch, S. Report, vol, XV, p. 20; 
JASB., XXXII, p. 360, 

151 Hamilton’s Hast Indian Gazetteer, s.v, Gour. 152 Martin's Eastern India, vol, ITT, p. 18. 

153 Navadvipa-Parikramd, p. 51 ; Chunder’s Travels of a Hindoo, vol. I. 

154 JASB., 1910, p. 600 : my Notes on the History of the District of Hughli or the Aneient Raha. 

185 Imperial Gazetteer of India, s.v. Bhagirathi. 186 Rdmdyana, Adi, ch, 43. 

187 Mahdbhdrata, Anuéisana P., ch. 26, 


153 Padma P., Srishti Kh.ch. 54> Karma P., ch. 37; Agni P., ch. 110+ Brihad-Ndaradiya P,, 
pt. T, ch. 38, 
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fo offer her the homage due to her sacred churacter, especially a¢ she is connected with the 
Hindu Triad, She is considered to be the holiest of the holies. The benefits, which she 
confers upon agriculture by bringing fertility and moisture tothe sail, upon the products of 
which the bulk of the peaple depend for their livelihood, and the fneility she affords to 
distribute the products of the land and industries along her banks to different murts of 
* the country as 4 trade route of upper India, in fact, the only nicans of communication during 

the pre-railway days, entitle her to the hithest veneration. 
But it is very difficult to understand why she has been represented in the ancient works 
of the Hindus aa having been brought down from heaven by Bhagi- 
Giger t bes alle ‘ov ratha, a descendant of Sagara of the Solar Dynasty, though per 
haps, long before Bhagiratha was born, we find her existing us « river, 
-Bhe is mentioned in the Ig-Vede!*"in what is called the Nadt-Stuti, Bhugiratha's name does 
not appear in the Nig-Veda though indeed the name of “ Bhagiratha Aikahvaka (' descen- 
dant of Tskhvaku’)” is mentioned inthe Jaimintya Upanishad Brdhmana (TV, G, 1, 23,160 
yet it does not appear that he was in any way associated with tho Ganges ; ho is mainitionsd 
there as an ally of the Knro-Pafichilas, Vaivusyata Manu, the founder of the town al 
Ayodhya was a remote ancestor of Bhagiraths and was said to have brought down the Ganges 
trom heaven,’! and yet we find that Gaigi (the Ganges) was existing as a river at the time 
of Vaivasvata Manu who placed the monster fish, an incarnation of Vishnu, in that river, 12 
We may therefore conclude that the legend of the Ganges as related in the Kameyana is on 
allegory, based npon an historical fact regarding the condition of the Ganges ab the time of 
Bagara, kingof Ayodhya. The river probably commenoed to silt up during his reign, #ape. 
cially ab the mouth, us is indicated by the story of his employing his aixty thousand aon, 
who, I think, represent the labourera employed iat the time to remove the silt whioh had 
raised the hed there with a view to find out the stolen sacrificial horse which is an allegorical 
representation of the absorbed river, Kapilisrama indicated, as it doea now, the position 
of the mouth of the Gangea, or rather of its principal outlet, We may conceive 
that at the time of Sagara, the mouth of the river had been blocked up with silt# and 
sands, and that its body had shrunk, interfering with ita navigability, and causing 
swamps and stagnant pools of water, in various parts of the channel, We have at 
“this distance of time, no means of ascertaining the cause which led to tho deterioration 
of the river. Porhops it had been brought about by the diversion of large volumes 
of water through irrigation channels in various parta of the country through which 
the river Howed, or perhaps some other natural causes had been at work. Whatever 
may have been the cause, it took fi,e generations of the royal house of Ayodhya, 
from Sagara to Bhagiratha, to reclaim the silted-up river, remove the block of 
drainage and restore its navigation; and it was reserved for Bhagiraths to achieve 
full succesa in the end—a circumstance which bestowed upon him “the prond title 
of being the second father to Gaigi Devi who was thenceforth called Bhagirathi.16 
159 ANg- Veda, X, 76, 5. La La 

160 Wedie Index of Names and Subjects, vol. 2, p. 03, 


iat Rédmdyona, Adi, cha. 5-6, 
1et MahdbAdrata, Vana P., ch, 187, va. 19, 21. it? Rdmdyona, Adi, ch. 44, 
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The episode in the Ramdyana regarding the descent of the Ganges seems to be an 
interpolation: it has no connection with the main story. But it should be observed 
that the description it contains is the offspring of a profoundly pious and fervid imagina- 
tion, investing with a religious garb the real scenery at her source, the places through 
which she flows and the useful work she has done. The story. has been amplifiep 
in the Purdnas and perpetuated by being constantly kept up before the people by 
subsequent writers, who also strongly believed in the sanctity of the Ganges and its 
heavenly birth. Libations were offered to the manes of deceased ancestors and near 
relations with the water of the Ganges even at the time of. the Mahdbhdrat.'%4 
In the fourth century B.c., Megasthenes stated that the Ganges was worshipped by 
the Brahmans.!55 
The Ganges is everywhere holy: it is more so at its confluences with other rivers. 
| The Deva-Prayiga and Prayaga, situated at the confluence of the 
aaa ae Alakananda and Yamuna respectively, have already been mentioned. 
Benares, as stated before, was once situated at the junction of the Ganges and Gomati 
(Gumti), but on the recession of the latter to the east, the junction of the two rivers 
was known as Markandeya Tirtha.16® The hermitage of Siva, known by the name of 
Kama-asrama, was situated at the confluence of the Sarayi and the Ganges, but 
the Sarayé has now receded to the east joining the Ganges at Singhi near Chapra. At 
the junction of the Gandaki and the Ganges was situated Visala-Chhatra, including Hajipur 
and Sonpur, and the latter is celebrated for its annual fair. Sonpur is reputed to be the 
ancient Gajendra-moksha Tirtha, where Vishnu is said to have released the elephant from 
the clutches of the alligator. The confluence of the Kausiki (Kusi) and the Ganges called 
Kausiki-saijgama, on the opposite side of Batesvaranitha near Colgong in the district of 
Bhagalpur. 
The prediction that the sanctity of the Ganges would disappear after the lapse of five 
thousand years of the Kali Yuga !°7 will never come to pass, provided 
scan she continues to fertilize the soil, pour in her nectarine water through 
irrigation channels to parched-up lands in places remote from her 
banks and save the crops from drought, keep her channel! open to navigation throughout 
the year, distribute the products of industries and agriculture to different markets of the 
country, and remain one of the principal trade routes of northern India; and provided 
also the Hindus continue to feel that sense of gratefulness which they now evince even for 
trivial benefits done to them by objects, animate and inanimate. This reverence for the 
Ganges, call it by any name you like—superstition, idolatry, fetishism or ignorance,—displays 
in a strong light a peculiar trait of character of the Hindus, which is not inconsistent with 
the innate nobleness of their heart, and the “ Goddess Gaigi” shall, at least for five 
thousand years of the Kali Yuga, remain a symbol of Hindu gratitude. 





16 Modh., Stri Parva, ch. 27. 

165 Monier Williams’ Indian Wiadom, p. 281, note (Strabo quoted). 
166 Padma Purdya, Svarga Kh., ch. 16; Mbhk., Vana Parva, ch., 84; but see AnuSisana Parva, ch. 30. 
167 Devi-Bhdgavata, IX, ch. 8; Brahmavaivartia Purana, Krishnajanma kh., ch. 34. : 
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‘THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAHi KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL T. W. HAIG, C.S.1L., C.M.G., C.B.E. 
(Continued from p, 31.) 
LVI.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE ACCESSION oF AL Mu‘ayyap Min‘aNnp-ILLin 
Husain NiziM SHiu. 

When Miran Shah Husain’s mind had been completely,freed from anxiety regarding 
Miran ‘Abdul Qadir (who would not be satisfied with anything less thanthe throne of 
Abmadnagar) and the other rebels, and when Burhan Nizém Shah had died, the amirs and 
officers of state, and all the army and the people were unanimous in swearing allegiance 
to Husain Nizam Shah; and the astrologers exercised great care in selecting an auspiciors 
hour for his ascent of the throne. When the hour had been selected, he ascended the throne 
and assumed the crown. He distributed largesse to all, small and great, high and low. 
The amtrs, vazirs and officers of state and all the army and people appeared before him, 
made their obeisance to him, and acclaimed him as king. Hakim Qasim Beg was 
appointed chief minister. 

' Yt was now reported to the king that Miran ‘Abdul Qadir-had taken refuge with 
Darya ‘Imad Shah, relying on his assistance owing to the connection by marriage that 
existed between them and that Miran Shah Haidar also, relying on his father-in-law, 
Makhdim Khvaja Jahan, for help, was on the point of rising in rebellion. Nastr-ul-Mulk 
also, who had been confined, by Burhan Nizim Shih’s command, in the fortress of 
Kondana, contrived to escape from prison, and proposed to join Miran Shah Haidar iu 
his rebellion. Husain Nigam Sh&h resolved to attack and disperse these rebels before 
they could receive support from Makhdim Khyaja Jahin. He therefore placed his 
tutor, Maulan&i Shah Muhammad who had become one of his intimate courtiers, in 
command of a body of troops. Khurdsinis and others, and sent him against the rebels 
with instructions to devote his attention chiefly to Nasfr-ul-Mulk. Maulind Shah 
Muhammad marched by night from Ahmadnagar and travelled with such speed that by 
the morning he had arrived at Nasir-ul-Mulk’s camp. As soon as Nasir-ul-Mulk heard 
of the approach of the royal troops, he realized that he could nut withstand them and 
fled precipitately. Maulana Shah Muhammad at once pursued him, He came up . 
with him, and one of the royal officers slew Nagir-ul-Mulk with a spear and. severed his 
head from his body. Thus the land of the Dakan was freed from the defilement of his 
existence. Maulina Shah Muhammad then returned to court and presented the head of 


the rebel to the king. 

Husain Nigim Shah then caused a letter to be written to Dary& ‘Imad Shah, with 
whom Miran ‘Abdul Qadir had taken refuge, setting forth that friendship had always 
existed between the Nizam Shahi and ‘Imad Shahi dynasties, and that it would be a 
| pity if it were broken. The letter went on to say that Husain Nizim Shah had heard 
that Miran ‘Abdul Qadir who, although his brother, was a rebel, had taken refuge in 
Berar and was expecting help from Dary& ‘Imad Shah, and requested that hee might 
be expelled from that country. On receipt of the letter, Daryé ‘Imad Shah asked 
Miran ‘Abdul Qfdir to leave Berar. 

LVII.—AN accoUNT OF THE CAUSES OF Makuptm Kuvisa Janin’s REBELLION 

AGAINST HuSAIN NizgAM SHGH, OF THE CONQUEST OF PARENDA, AND OF THE 
DOWNFALL ov Kuvisa JAHin’s FAMILY, | 


Makhdim Khvaja Jahan was, as has been said, the father-in-law of Miran Sh4h 
Haidar and held the fortress of Parenda and all its dependencies. After the death of 
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Burin Nigim Shah, he i betioved that an opportunity of making himself fiddepedciet uf 
Abmadnagar had come to him, and with this object in view, he determined to place his 
son-in-law on the throne of Ahmadiagar. 

When Husain Nigam Shah hod disposed of his nilsguide 
and the army, and the provincial governors and couimiamduitn of forts, had wibmnitted 
themselves to him, and had sent him the keys of the treasuries and of the forts, and there 
no longer remained any cause for anxiety in any part of the kinglont. The king was thus 
able to devote hiv whole attention to crushing Makhdim Khyfija Jahiin, and summoned his 
equnsellors in order that they might advise him in the matter. They agreed tit os 
Makhdiim Khvfja Jahan had not made his submission and had offered neither hia oon- 
dolences on the death of Burhiin Nigim Shih nor his congratulations on the accession of 
Husain Nizgim Shah, he had undoubtedly been guilty of acta of rebellion. They acdvived 
that an envoy should be gent to summon him to court in order that he might answer for 
his misdeeds, and that in the event of his failing to appear, he should be proceeded 
against os o rebel. The king therefore ortered that 4 letter of warning should be 
written to Makhdim Khyia Jobin, A letter was written in the following terms -—God 
Most High has mercy on that gave whe realizes his position. Now, by the gee of 
God, all the countries of Hinddstin, and indeed of the inhabited world, are in the poses 
of tho slaves of Howsain Nizam Shih. and the whole earth and all the sons al Aaaeo} it» 
inhabitants, are subeervient to his will, Uf Makhiddm Kbvdja Jahiin is a faithful subject, 
how is it that he still remains without the pale of faithful subjects and has hitherto 
performed no act of obedience or submission? UW he sow makes hia submission as a 
faithful servant and asks pardon for his past faults, making reparation there ‘for, lve will 
save himeelf from the veogeance which will otherwise be taken on him; hut should he 
fal! to do these things, he will be guilty of selflestruction. Let him therefore beware of 
tranagressing the bounds which have been set for him, and of continuing to stretch his 
hand beyond the skirt of submission dnd obedience, lest the guilt of much innocent blood 
be upon his head.’ When this letter had been written, it was earricd quickly by gome ol 
the king's wise and trusted servants to Parenda. 

When the envoy reached Parenda and delivered hiv missive, Makhdiim Khyaja Jahan 
was much perplexed as to the course of action to be followed. He wae still intkispose:! 
to admit the supremacy of Husain Nizim Shih and yet dared not openly defy him, while 
he was resolved not to travel to court todo homage, He therefore sent a reply full of 
prevarication, saying that as long as he was suspected of rebellion, fear and apprehension 
prevented him from presenting himself at court, but that he was still, ss ever, the king's 
faithful «lave, and if the king would, for the present, exeuse his personal attendance and 
would continue to bestow his favours npon him, he would certainly at s later date attend 
at cougt and make obeisance. 

When Makhdim Shvfja Jahjin's reply was received at court, the king addressed his 
amira on the subject, and said that the rebel's ill intentions were now manifest to all, not 
by way of suspicion, but by direct evidence, and that policy demanded that he ahould he 
instantly suppressed, as any dallying with sedition or rebellion only allowed it time to come 
to o head and to disurder the whole state, The amfraand officers applauded the king's 
decision and promised to do their utmost in carrying it out. Orders for the assembling 
of the army were issued, and the whole army, both Foreigners and Dakanis, mustered 
in strength at the capital, and the king set forth to take Parenda. He sent or on advanced 
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guard under one of the most experienced amirs, and the whole army followed this 
advanced guard by forced marches, 


When Makhdim Khvaja Jahan heard of the approach of the royal army, he came - 
forth from his fortress with his army, and, having taken up a defensible position, sent his 
spies into the roya] camp in order that he might be informed of the king’s movements; 
but, on hearing at midnight, that the royal army was near him, he fled with the speed 
of lightning into the fort of Parenda, and then, after haying taken an affecting farewell of 
his family and having appointed one of his relations to the command of the fort, continued 
his flight and took refuge with Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah. 


The advanced guard of the royal army arrived at Parenda just after Makhdim 
Khvaja Jahan had left it, and at once proceeded to besiege the fortress. At sunrise the 
main body of the royal army arrived and encamped before the fortress, The king then 
ordered that the balistae should be mounted and that the trenches and breastworks should 
he constructed; and the fort was attacked with great determination, The garrison, 
relying on the great strength of the fortress, defended it bravely, and the fighting 
throughout the day was very fierce. The next day the royal troops again attacked the 
fortress, while the garrison lined the walls to defend it. This continued for some days and 
there was still no sign of the resolution of the defenders giving way. The king then 
ordered the heavy guns to be brought up to the edge of the ditch, in order that they 
might pound the walls from there. The walls were thus soon breached and the royal 
army poured in through the breaches and slew many of the garrison. The remainder 
then surrendered and the king granted them their lives and the lives of their wives and 
families, and ordered that their property should not be plundered, 


The king, having captured the fortress, appointed one of his officers commandant, 
and ordered that its breaches should be repaired. Thus in a short time Parenda 
became stronger than ever it had been before. The king then returned to Abmadnagar 
and, reaching the capital, bestowed large gifts on the holy men and Sayyids of the city. 


LVIII.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE DISPATCH OF SOME OF THE AMiRS TO BERAR IN ORDER TO 
PUT DOWN THE TRAITOR TuFAL Kuin, 127 


Tufal Khan was a base fellow of the kingdom of Berar who had, by some strange 
freak of fortune, acquired the confidence of (Darya) ‘Imad Shah and had attained to the 
position of Amir-ul-Umara, nay vakil and pishvdé, and thus held all power in the state. 
When he found that the whole kingdom, the army, and the people were subservient to him, 
he was filled with pride and meditated rebellion and treachery, desiring to obtain the 
kingdom of his master and benefactor for himself. He went so far as openly to oppose 
and defy Darya ‘Imad Shah, who, finding himself unable to cope with the rebel, sought 
help from Husain Nizam Shah, and Husain, who was ever ready to suppress rebellion 
and. was specially inclined to crush this particular rebel, sent an army under some 
of the amirs, Farhad Khan, Ranghar Khan, Miyan Salar, Daulat Khan, and others, to Berar, 
for this purpose. 

When Tufal Khan heard of the approach of this army, he was overcome with terror 
and fled before it. The amirs pursued him and allowed him no rest in any place in 
Berar until at length he fled in fearto Burhanpfir. When DaryA ‘Imad Shah was thus 





127 Firishta does net mention this expedition. 
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freed of his enemy, ho gave theamfra leavo to depart, and they returned with the army 
to Abmadnagar where they were honoured for their services by Husain Nigim Shih, 
LIX.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE CAUSES OF THE STRIFE BETWEEN Tpnintu ‘Apu. 
Suan f. asp Hvsar Nigim [., AND OF THE VICTORY OF THE 
LATTER OVER THE FORMER neFORE Snoripir. | 

Most of Aussin Nigim Shih’s brothers, who had deemed themselves the heirs of the 

kingdom and worthy of the crown, had, throngh fear of the king's all-subduing sword, 
fied and taken refuge with Ibrihim ‘Adil Shih, and in his dominions were continually 
plotting against the peace of the kingdom of Abmadnagar, Some also of the most trusted 
amira of Burhfin Nigdm Shih, auch asx Farhfd Ehiin, Shuji‘at Khan, ond Khurshid Khiin, who 
secretly supported Miran ‘Abdul QAdir’s claims, had only submitted to Husain Nigim Shah 
“amd owned him as their king as 4 matter of policy. These amirs now entered into an en- 
gagement with Ibrahim ‘Adil Shih L, promising that if he would lead an army into the 
kingdom of Almadnagar with the object of Aaiatie Husain Nigim Shah and placing one 
of his brothors on the throne, they would desert Husain NizimShah and join his standard. 
Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah, instigated by these emirs broke the peace that had existed between 
Abimadnagar and Bijapdr, and, regardless of the horrors of war into which his own 
aubjects and those of Ahmadnagar would be plunged, took Miran Shah ‘Ali, who was his 
sister's son and the brother of Husnin Nigim Shih, amd invaded the kingdom of Abmadnagar 
with the object of conquering it, 

When Tbrihim ‘Adil Shih thus broke the honds cf friendship at the instigation of 
the disloyal amfrs of Abmadnagor ond with thehelp of Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk who was distin- 
guished for his bravery among the aniirs of all the kingdome of the Dakan and had heen 
one of the amirs of Abmadnagar in the reign of Burhfin Nigim Shih, and had, as has been 
mentioned, heen instrumental in capturing the fortress of Kaliyini, he marched to Sholi- 
wir with a very large army and besieged that fortress. When news of the invasion of the 
country by Thrahim ‘Adil Shih was brought to Abmadnager, Husain Nigam Shah assembled * 
4 keeret council of his officers. inthis council Qisim Bog, the physician, who wasnow eal! 
atid ptshed, said that the matter of most urgent importance waa that of the enemies of the 
state who wore the guise of friendship, the treacherous amirs, and that the king should first 
deal with them and afterwards consiler what could be done against the invaders. The 
king approved of this advice an issued orders that the traitors should bo immediately 
sized and blinded. Tnaceordance with these orders. Farhad Khin, ShujA‘at Khiin and Hhor- 
ehid Khan were thrown into prison and blinded with sharp irona, for they were the leaders 
of the conspiracy. Faithful servants of the king were then promoted to the positions lately 
held by the traitors and received their titles, Iams and troops.'?4 

The king then sent Shah Rafi-‘od-din Husain, who was the eldest son of the late Shih 
VAhir, as an ambassador to Daryi ‘Imad Shih, in order that the treaty between the two 
kingdoms might be renewed and that Daryi ‘Imad Shih might, as formerly, join the royal 
standard with his troops. Unfortunately, Shih Rafi-‘ud-din Husain was o slave to hia 
lusts, and instead of carrying out the mission with which he was entrusted, fell violently in 
love with ® courtesan in Berar who had been appropriated by Duary4 ‘Imiid Shih as his 
mistress, aml nssoviatecl with her, Diary ‘ImfAd Shih was much offended by his conduct 














Ee According to Firishta, the attempts of Ibrihim ‘Adil Shih to seduce tho amira of Ajnwulnager 
frome their allegiance (9 Husain were unuccessful, These amine probably belonged to the Sunnl party, 
which favoured the pretenuiony of ‘Abdul Qiidir. Matters wero probably aimplitied for Huaain hy the 
number of pretender. These were ‘Abdul Qadir, supported by the Sunal party, Shits Haidar, supported 


by his father-in-law, Bhvaja Jehin of SholipGr, and Shih ‘All, oupported by his maternal uncle, 
Ibrahim Adil Shah 1. | oe 
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missed, him without giving him an audience on the business on which he had come. 
When Flusain Nizim Shah heard of this, he was much vexed and dispatched Yasuras Rai, 
one of the Brahmans of the court, to set matters right. Yasuras Rai, who was anable anil 
tactful man, fortunately succeeded in his mission, and Daryi “ImAd Shah marched to Ahmas 
nagar with his army and*set out with Husain Nizgim Sh&h and the army of Ahmadnagar 
for Sholapar. 120 

Unfortunately, Husain Nigim Shih, much to the grief ofhis officers and of the whole 
army, took seriously ill on the way to Sholapdr, and Tbréhim ‘Adil Shah, on hearing of this, 
thought that he saw victory already within his grasp and advanced one stage to meet 
the armies of Abmadnagarand Berar. Fortunately, and to the great joy of the army, God 
completely and immediately restored the king's health and he marched at once to meet 
Tbrahim ‘Adil Shah and encamped over against the army of Bijapir; and for the rest of 
thatday and the night, the armies prepared for battle, At sunrise on the morrow the 
two armios were drawn up in battle array. Tbrihim ‘Adil Shah placed the advanced 
contre of his army under the command of Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk' and his right and left 
wings under the command of other warlike amirs, while he oe remained with the 
main body of the army in the centre. 

a.D, 1555. The battle then began, and sitar, Fidler displayed the utmost determination, 
the slaughterwasgreat. The field of battle was ases owing to the blood of the slain, and in 
the midst of it the elophants appeared ns ships and the standards which they bore, as sails, 
and the horsemen ss sea-monstere devouringmen. The battic long continued thus, and such 
a fight had never been fought before. At length the courage of Tbrihim ‘Adil Shah's army, 
the number of which was twice as great o9 thatofthe troops under Husain Nigdm Shab, 
began to fail, and Husain perceived that the victory washis when the banner of Bijapar, 

which had heen proudly waving in the brecze throughout the day, was overthrown. 

One of the marvellous events of the day, which can only be desorthed 25.4 special favour 
from heaven, was a report which reached [brahim ‘Adil Shah that Saif *Ain-nl-Mulk, who 
was the mainstay of the fortunes of BYjapar inbattle, had beendefeated, On hearing thir. 
Thrahim ‘Adil Shah's courage left him and he fled precipitately, leaving his umbrella, his 
standard, and his kettledrums. When ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, who was in the thick of the fight. 
heard of the flight of Thrdhim ‘Adil Sh&h, he had no choice but to leave the field, and the ron; 
of the ‘Adil Shahi troops necessarily followed.™! 

Husain's army pursued thedefeated Bijipdils and slew large numbers of them. All 
the elephants and horses, and the insignia of royalty of Ibrihim ‘Adil Shah, fell into the hands 











i= From Firiehta's secount it ices not appear that Darvé ‘Imid Shih accompanied Husain 
Nizam Shih in person, but he sont 7,000 éavalry to assist him 

189 Saif ‘Ain-ul.-Mulk had, for some reason, become apprehensive of Husnin T, and had fed, after 
his accession, +0 Berar and thence to Bijapir. Tbrihim I had welcomed him, bestowed extensive estates 
oo him, promoted him to high office, and conferted high aounding tithe on him, partly, perhaps, to distin- 
guish him from ‘Ain-ul-Mulle Kan‘ird, who was already in his service. 

701 twas tho custom of Saif ‘Am-ul-Mulk, when the fortune of the day eeemed doubtful, to 
Ajamount from his horse and Aight on foot, in order to convince his followers that he had no thought of 
Hight. He was now fighting on foot and it appeared as though he would, with his own contingent, defost 
the whole of the army of Abmadnager; but «a coward who fed fromthe fight reported to Thrihim thathe 
had goon Saif *Ain-ul- Mulk dismount in order to offer hus allegiaove once more to bia old master, the king 
of Abmadnagsr. Ibrihim, without watting to verily this report, began to retreat on Bijipihr, gis 
+ Ajn-ul-Mulk, deserted by hia maater, had no choice but to follow him, and Ibrahim learnmg that he was 

following, coucluded that he wus punuwing him, and the retreat became» fight. 
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of the vietors, who also captured all the tents and camp equipage of the defeated army and 
a largo quantity of arms and armour. All the spoilswere produced before the king. Tt 
ia said that 500 clophants were taken, and the amount of the other spoils can thus be esti- 
mated ex wague lwonem, Husain Nigiim Shih retained the elephants but allowed the troops 
to retain all the reat of the. plunder, and the slaves, . 

After [bribim ‘Adi! Shah had fled from the field, leaving ‘Ain-ul-Mulk inthe lurch, 
‘Ain-ul-Mulk became suspicious of him, and instead of returning to Bijiptr went straight 
to Miraj,'2* which was his jdgir, and there employed himself in collecting and organising 
an army trong enough to resist any that might be bronght against him by Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Shih, Other amirs of HijApir, following the example of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, openly defied thoir 
niaater, and Thrikim “Adil Shh, finding himself too weak to oppose 'Ain-ul-Mulk, appealed 
to Sadishivariya of Vijayanagar, who sent an army to his assistance. Saif 'Ain-ul-Mulk, 
who was unable tu withstand both Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah snl Sadfshivariyn, appealed to 
Husain Nigam Shih for a aafe conduct. His coming to Abmadnagar and his death will 


be related hereafter. 
After thus defeating his cnemica, Huasin Nizim Shh returned in triumph to Ahmad- 
nagar with his spoils, 


LX.—A® ACOOUNT OF THE ROYAL HUNTING EXCURSION AND OF THE CAPTURE OF THE 
vorTs oF Gitwa asp ANTOR FROM THE ONPIDELS, 
aD, 1555, When the king’s mind was ot ease regarding Ibrihim ‘AdilShih, who had 
received a lesson, he rested for a while, and then set forth with hus aATMY on i sporting 
excursion, tohunt the beasta ofthe forestand the hirda of the air. Gamo was plentiful and 
aport wha good, and the king marched through the country enjoying the sport, until he 
reached the neighbourhimsxl of the fort of Antiir. 


Inthe latterdays of the reign of Rorhin Nigam Shah, at the time whon that king marched 
ty) assist Saddshivariya in besieging Raichdr Dinya Rai RAj, the commandant of Antiit 
had rebelled against him and hod refused to revogiise himas his king, and Bahdrjit, follow- 
ing his example, had captured Gilna, one of the forts of the kingdom, from the garrison 
placed there by Burhin Nigim Shah, and had since heldit on his ownasceount. Various 
circumstances hal caused delay in the punishment of these two tehels, Now that the royal 
army approached Antar, Dinyn Roi Rit became alarmed, and leaving some af his 
relations and dependants in the fort with instructions to hold it as long as possible, fled. 


Husain Nigam Shih now desired to capture this fortress, and ordered the army to 
attack it, The troops surrounded the hiil on which was built the fort to which the infidels 
trusted a3 8 safe place of refuge, and sought everywhere for a path by which it might be 
ascenied, but without aueress, At length a steep and nerrow glen wasdiscovered, which 
was the only path to the fortress, and was-so situated that it was, in truth, little more than ob 
narrow passage for stonca which could be rolled down from the walls above it. Ay this, 


ia When Ibrihim roached Dijipdr, be shut hiself up in the eltadel and refused ta seo Saif “Ain 
W-Milk. Hin moaenger woe il-tated aml Saif “Ain-ul-Mulk waa told that he wie no unprofitable, 
Minots duloyal servant. Saif “Ain-ul.Mulk thon marched tothe Man river and begaz plundering the 
autumn crops, Hie nephow, Salibat Ain defeated o force of O40 horse sent agninst him and Saif 
* Aun aul: Muli himself defeated a second foros, of 10,000, under Dilivar Khiln, the African, and then 
Thrihin himeylf, who was forced to flee back to Bijipdr followed by Saif 'Aln.ul-Mulk. Saif "Ain-al. 
Molk mace a night attack on the Hindu army, commanded by Venkathdri, brothar of Sadfehivaraya but 
was defeated by the Hind=a, who were ca the alert, e rik 
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however, was the only way to the fortress, the troops rushed up the narrow cleft, only to 
be met with showers of rocks and stones which were heaved over the wall of the fort. Many 
were killed by these stones and by the arrows shot by the infidels from the fortress. 
Husain Nizdm Shah bethought himself of hisartillery, which he considered, might be of some 
use against this fortress, as the defences above thecleft might be breached and destroyed 
by guns. He therefore sent for his artillery and caused the guns to be laid on the bastions 
above the cleft, which was the one vulnerable spot in the defences. The guns played on 
the bastion until it was breached and destroyed, and the defenders, when they saw that the 
bastion on which all their hopes depended, was destroyed and that a way into the fort was 
now open, saw that submission to the king was the only thing left for them. They were 
granted their lives, liberty, and property. The king then made one of his officers comman- 
dant of the fort and marched thence to take vengeance on the infidels of Galna. Having 
encamped before Galna, which is an exceedingly strong fortress built of dressed stones, 
he laid siege to it. The garrison of Galna, who had seen how Antdrhad fallen after the 
_ gunshad been brought against it, were alarmed when the fort was surrounded by the royal 
army, and sent a messenger to Baharjiya, who was the governor of that fort and of the 
mountainous district around it, to say that the royal army had arrived before the fort and 
was besieging it, and that as they despaired of being able to hold the fort, they were of 
opinion that their best course was to make their submission to the king. As Bahar) 
saw nothing for it but to meke his submission, he sent an envoy tothe king with valuable 
gifts of merchandise, rich stuffs, jewels, and horses, and completely humbled himself. When 
the envoy arrived and, by means of the amirs, was admitted to an audience, he presented 
the tribute sent by Baharjf, and immediately afterwards the garrison of Galna came 
forth, made their submission and presented the keys of the fortress tothe king. Both the 
envoy and the garrison were favourably received and honourably entreated, and the 
king then appoin ted one of his officers commandant of the fort, with orders to see to the 
necessary rep‘tirs, to hold the fort securely, and to treat the inhabitants of the ‘district 
well. The king then returned to his capital. 

In the third year of Husain Nizim Sh&h's reign (A.H. 963—a.D. 1555-56) the royal 
army did not leave the capital and the year was spent by the king in ease and enjoyment. 
By the royal command founders broke up the guns named Shah Qal‘ah Kushdé, and Qal‘ah 
Shikan 133 and made from them the gun named Husain Shahi. 


At this time the misguided Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, who had deserted Ahmadnagar for 
pijapir and had ever since done his utmost to stir up strife between the kingdoms, sent a 
messenger to court to signify his desire of making his obeisance and submitting once 
moreto the Sultan of A madnagar and to ask for a safe conduct in order that he might travel 
without anxiety to Ahmadnagar to do homage, for by this time the friendship between him 
and ‘Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah had been changed to enmity and he could find no resting place 
in the kingdom of Bijapir, as has already been mentioned. 

Husain Nizim Shah sent some of his trusted officers with a safeconduct to summon 
Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk to court, for he conceived this to be the policy best suited to the time. 
Husain Nizim Sh&h now heard that the people of Gujarat had sent letters to Saif ‘Ain-ul- 
Mulk, offering him the throne of that kingdom, as Sultan Mabmd,'#4 who had been king 
of Gujarat, had died and had left no undoubted heir to succeed him on the throne. Since 


iss“ The royal fort, opener,” and “ the fort breaker.” 


1% I have not been able to discover elsewhere any mention of an offer of the throne of Gujarat 
to Seif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, and it is improbable that it was made. * 
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‘Ain. ul-Mutk, yornre being a fomenter of strife, was also valiant au unscrupulona, hin 
elevation to the throne of Gujarat would have been disastrous to the peace of Ahmadnagar, 
and Husain Nigim Shih therefore resolved to compass his death, for it is certain that he who 
has been strong enough to draw the sword inhis own cause will never be the willing and 
faithful servant of another. The king therefore sent Hakim Qasim Beg to assure 
Sait ‘Ain-ul-Malk that he would be well received in Ahmadnagar, and so well did Qdésim 
Beg perform his task that ‘Ain-ul-Mulk was thoroughly reaseu and induced to hasten 
to his death, - 

When Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk with his troops drew near to the capital, the king went forth 
with hia army os though to feceive him with honour, and the army was drawn up in two 
ratike, facing one another so as te form an avenue, ‘Ain-ul-Mulk with a few sttendanta 
approached the king between the ranks of the army, and when he drew near to him, pres- 
trated himself mm the dust. ‘When the king eaw his encmy thus in his power, something 
whispered to him that the opportunity should not be lost. By the king's command he was 
instantly slain, and orders were issued that his army should be attacked and plundered, — 
Salibat Khan * and a large number of the officers and bravest men of ‘Ain-ul-Mulk’s 
army were alain; and Qabdil ban, ono of his amfre, with some others who escaped the 
avenging swords of the royal army, mode his way to the faram of ‘Ain-ul: Mulk, and 
for the sake of gaining » name for themselves, conveyed the ladies, in spite of much 
opposition and with much fighting, to Teling&na, Those of Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk's army 
who threw away their arma and surrendered, were kindly treated, and were enrolled 
in the royal army, but those who persisted in following the path of disobedience 
became food for ravening beasts and their arms and horses became the spoil of the 
royal army. 





(To te continued.) 
; AVANTI PRAKKIT OF THE KARPORAMASJARL 
By SCRENDRANATH MAJUMDAR SASTII, M.A.; PATNA, 

Tue Karpiiramaijert ia the only drama composed entirely in Prilrit, and as such, it ia 
real by all studenta of Prikrit philology, It has been critically edited with a learned intro- 
duction by Dr. Sten Konow in the Harvard Oriental Sories. Commenting on {ts Prikrits, 
Dr. Konow notes* that Rijadekhara, who calls himself sarva-bhdshd-vichakshana, has used 
two dialects only—the Sauraseni (in the prose portions) and the Mahfrishtri (in the metel- 
eal portions), * that the most striking feature of Rajasekharo’s Prikrit is his abundant use 
of rare and provincial words, of which o list has been given by Dr, Konow;? that Nirdyana 
Dikshita and Apte have pointed out that for the majority of these provincial or vernacular 
words, our post seems to be largely indebted to Marith!; and 4 that the poet confused his 
two tlinlects—Saursseni and Mihairashtri. Dr. Konow illustrates this confusion with vari- 
vue examplesand concludes that the linguistic akill of Rijasekhara was not so remarkable 
as he would have us belleve. From the fact that Rajaéekhara “who knew all languages * 
did not correctly distinguish the different Prikrits, Dr. Konow infers that the bving: 
knowledge of thoes dialects was, ot that time, considerably diminished: possibly there was 
“an obsulence of the said dialeots at that period. 

ia. This ald 
Meets? bat. Khan woe siator'n son 'to Balt! * ‘Ain-ul-Muite. Ho hed been severely wounded at 

i Korparensgiot (Haccued Oriental Series), Part III, p. 199, 

2 [bid,, p. 201. ® Ibid., pp. 201.2 ‘ Jbid., pp, 202-3. 
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‘t thus follows that Rajasekhara was, in Dr. Konuw's opinion, a braggart who ‘iheted 
of his knowledge of all languages without’ knowing the peouliaritics of any Priikrit dia- 
lect. RAjatekhara was, indeed, much given to boasting, as is evident from his deacribine 
himself as an incarnation of Valmiki, Bhartty-Meopha and Bhavabhiti” But though he had 
no seruples a3 to how paradosham iva hi seakai guoai Khydpayr kathamadhrshtatajadah, isit 
nol too much to state that he had not even a rudimentary knowledge of the special features 
of the Prakrits in which he composed elegant dramas and that yet he stvled himself as 
sarte-bhashd-vichokshaga ? In his recently published work, Kdeyaniimdied, Rajatekhora 
discusses the question of the use of various dialects as the vehicle of poetry and has solved 
it thus:—Sabdérthan te (—kdryapurushasys)  sarirai, Saishytan mukhah,  Prakpitaiia 
biiub, jaghanam Apobhraiah, Paisacha paidau, ura Misram.* ¥ere he mentions Sana- 
krit, Prdlyit, Apabhrawse, Paisacha, and Misra, ax ilifferent dinlects or languages. His 
Praikrit is thus identical with the Bhdéshd awl Vibluishd of MArkandeya. But what is this 
Mitra? Wtisevidently a mized longuayge like the Cathd of the Northern Buddhists or 
Senurt’s Afized Sanekrit of inseriptions which is nowhere referred toin Sanskrit literature. 
Shall-we treat him, who has thus preserved an information unknown to later Prikit authe- 
rities, as one innocent of Prikrit dialects? Probably his Prikrit is on unloiown dinleect 
anil ae such it couses so much perplexity, So bheforecharging him of using ineorreet Prikrit, 
let us turn to the various Prakritio divlects and try to find out whether his Prikrit may be 
e ilifferent cialeot, 


Varurtichi (cirea a.m, 500 1) treaty of the Mdhardahtri, Powdehi, Mdgadit and Sawyie- 
gent, ‘The first is characterized by the lows or change into fi of all intervocal explosiy cs 
(except the linguals) which are preserved aml hardened in Paisicht. The Mdgadhi-Saura- 
cont group mouly differs from if in preserving (the softened) interyocal dental explosives, 
. Hence Rijasekhara has contused his dialects by his loss of the dental intervocals in wna, 
maird, padi, med, tina, cto, in the prose portion which should he written in the Sourasent 
Prdkrit, | 

The later grammarions and authorities on Dramaturgy refer to a larger number of 
dislects—fourteen, sixteen or eighteen. ‘Thus Mirkondeva classifies the Prakrit din- 
jects thus :—I. Bhisha— MW dhdrashiri, Saurase at, Prachyd, Avanit. Madgadif and Ardhamd- 
gadhi, IT. Vibhishi—Sahdri, Chanduili, Sdvart, Abhiri. Tacit (1 ‘the dialeet of Takka dr 
the Punjab), Odri, Dravid. LI, Apabhramia. TV, Paisfichi,' 

In the above list we find the mention of the Avanti dialect. According to Py thevidheara, 
ivanti ia the dialect in which speak Viraka and Chandanaka of the Mrekehhakaiika, We 
nutes” fothd Sauraseny-Avantija, frdchyf, etdau dantyasakdratd. tatr-Avantija repha-vati 
lokokti-hahuld cha. [Dentol ¢ oceurs in Saurasent, Avanti and Prachyd ; Avantt retoins r 
{=1 in MagadAt) and it ie full of colloquial (provincial) words |, Markandeya remorks 
Avanti sydt Mé@hdrashi,i- Saurasenyos tu saikardt, [ Aventt is a mixture of Méhdrdshty i 
pnd Sauwreseni, )? 

As Avanti (Malws) ia situated midway between Maharashtra ond Strasens (Muttro), it is 
natural thot its Deurage cai gre should bea mixture of Maharashtyt ariel, Sawrasent, and thathos heen 








: wis aeita Bia Ger aA: ate ara aadaare fermentair “waqfatean a rit —s 
e eacyalielioiinn tGiackwal Sanskrit Series), p. 6, 
 Pisehel's Prétrit Gramnar, § 3. a Ibid, § 26, 
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clearly stated by Markandeya. Prthvidhara has pointed out that it contains a large num- 
ber of provincial words. Now this is exactly the ease, as Dr. Konow has pointed out, with 
Rajaéekhara’s Prakrit. We thus see that Rijasekhara was not ignorant of the character- 
istics of the Prakrit dialects, but that he wrote his prose portions in the Avanti dialect. 
The reason why he preferred the Avanti dialect is not far to seek. The Karpiramafjari 
was played at the instance of Arantisundart, the wife of our poet.? Rajaéekhara’s 
love and admiration for Ayantisundari is exhibited by his quoting her opinion as an authori- 
tative statement in his Kévyamimajisd, It is thus his amour for la belle d’ Avanti that 
dictated him to write in the langue d’ Avanti in spite of the Cietum cf Dramaturgy thet the 
prose portions should be in Sauraseni in the speech of the heroine, ete., ete. 





DID PANINI KNOW BUDDHIST NUNS? 
By K. V. LAKSHMAN RAO, MLA.; MADRAS, 

While writing an article on Ashlddhydyi for the Telugu Encyclopaedia, a Sutra in Panini 
arrested my attention. In the second Ashfaka there is a Sitra awmararanfars: [IT. 1. 70). 
All the commentators agree in interpreting this aphorism to mean that the word ‘ Kuméra ° 
enters into a T'atpurusha compound with the words in the Sramana-group. The Sramand- 
digana consists of the words a1, Tafaat, Heer. WHA. area, sal, aeaHt, sHarcaH, HMTSE- 
Qh, Wes, I, FF. FIT, BT, fagt.' We find all these words enumerated in Ganaratna- 
mahéd-dadhi of Vardhaména of the twelfth century and in the Kasikd of the seventh century. 
Sdkadya Vydkarana which may belong to the ninth century and Jainéndra Vydkarana 
which cannot be later than the fifth century A. D. have a Sitra similar to that of Pdnini. 
Unfortunately the Vritfi and the Mahdbhdshya have not thought it necessary to comment 
upon this suira and hence we are not in a position to know Katy yayand’s or Patdniali’s 
interpretation of this aphorism. 

The illustrations generally given under this aphorism are gartt aT FATT 
(Kasika), aan arate a wares, BUTaAtaar (Ganaratnamahd-dadhi). 

Though we know that almost ail the words we now find in the Sramanddigana are given 
in the Ganaratnamahé-dadhi and Kédsikd, it nay be said that we cannot be sure that all the 
fifteen words were included in the group by Panini when he wrote the Sittra. Any how it 
cannot be doubted that the first three or four words formed 2 of the group — Thus 





_—— 


® Chadhudnakulamolimalia 
Rédschara-Kainda-gehini 
Bhattuns Kiim Avantisundart 
S@ painjaiiim eim ichchhai.—Karpiramajijari, p. 6 


“1 Of the fifteen words now found in the Sramané-d igana the first seven are in the feminine gender 
and the rest are in the masculine, Kdgikd says that the word Kuméra enters into compound as a word of 
feminine gender with those words which have feminine form and asa word of both igen end feminine 


gender with those which have a masculine form. + aa aia st: 7Sl-q AT TASTY Meas  ATTaEa: 
HE GOH TI BAUCIST: aaa, 3a Tae aT S PreTH: Wesagta, aETATT, r, anaatee- 


_ -, 


qe fay araeans aqearara.”’ This means that the compounds FARATAT :, ARTA Aa:, HAMT- 
a] 


= 


arqa: cannot be allowed, though both the compounds ACIS :, FANTIM Tar: FARAH: 
Searreat ay. are admissible. Abhdyanandi commenting upon an analogous siitra (LIJ. 65) in the 


Jainendravyakarana (Pandit edition) explains in the same way ; Sitar atys: aiiey sl ST:4Tqaiaia- 
Saaqul aaAcaa. The purpose of the Sitra is clearly to show that the word WaT Comes always es the first 


member of the compound in all theso cases. Padamajijari says arayr aT STEy gataqraraaarg aaa 
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the words Sramand and Pravrajitd cannot but be taken as having been included in the gana 
when Panini wrote the Sitra. 

The word Kumdri means in Sanskrit either an unmarried girl or a very young girl. 
Hence the compound Kuméra-Sramand or Kuméra-pravrajitd may either mean a sanyé- 
sint who has joined the order as a brahmachdrini without getting married or a Sanydsini 
who has joined the order when very voung. Hindu giris rarely remained unmatried, and no 
where was samnyasa ordained for them. There was therefore no chance for a young Hindu 
girl to take orders under the Hindu Sastras, In the Upanishads we hear of certain 
hrahmachdrinis, who remained unmarried for a long period, but we do not hear of women 
who have undergone the ceremony of pravrajana, 

Now. who were these Kumdra-Sramands and Kumira-pravrajitds—the virgin ascetics, ° 
the young nuns, the child-sanydsinis, the girls who were admitted into the sixterhood of 
pravrajitas (Pali— Pabbajiids) when they were very young! Who could they be except the 
Buddhist nuns ? Hinduism does not recognize Samnyasa to women and Sédrds. It is Buddha 
who first founded the system of Samnydisa for women and consequently references to 
bikkhunis, samanis, pabbajitis and nunneries are found in Buddhistic literature from the 
Tripitakds down to the writings of the modern times. We also find these terms applied 
to nuns in the inscriptions of Nasik, Karle and Amaravati. We tind in Buddhistic 
writings that even boys and girls of seven years, with the consent of their parents, were taken 
as Sramaneras: and Sramaneries, i.¢., as young novices to be frained up asa Sramana and 
Sramani (Manual of Buddhism by H. Kern, p. 77). Itis no wonder then that these young 
female ascetics were called Kumara-Sramands which necessitated a separate rule in Panini. 

Here I may take into consideration some possible objections to my statement that 
Hinduism does not recognise female sramands and pravrajitds. The word sramana even 
in its masculine form has been monopolized by Buddhists and it now practically means a 
Buddhist monk. But I am aware of its use, though very rarely, in the general sense of a 
Samnyésiin the Hindu religious literature, perhaps prior to Buddha. Sathapathd Brahmana 
(XIV, 6, 122) has @osrey: HATS. AAT: SAAT, Aaa: STarqe:: Brihaddranyaka has a 
similar sentence (IV, 3, 22). T'aittariydranyaka also mentions latear€ ar wa: TaN BLazA- 
fear. Even as to the meaning of the word Sramana (in its masculine form) in the above passa- 
ges, there may be some who may suggest that it refers fo the Buddhist Sramands before the 
word was degraded in its significance in the eyes of the Hindus. I may here remind the 
readers that the late Prof. Goldstucker was of opinion that the Aranyakas were unknown to 
Panini and came into existence during the period intervening between Pdnini and Kdtyé- 
yana. But the word Sramana or Sramani (i.e.,in its feminine form) is unknown to the Hindu 
literature of the pre-Buddhistic period, : 

We know of a passage in Ramayava where a certain Sramani? is mentioned (Arania 
Kénda. Sarga 73). There she is called sifaaaar, ata, arvat, fae, fagaeaar. She is 
represented to have come from the low caste of Sabards, Her caste clearly indicates that 
the word Sramani is not used here in the technical sense of a -high caste woman entering 
‘into an order of Samnydsinis. Even those who may argue that in ancient times Hinduism 
allowed women to become Samnyédsinis or pravrajitds cannot go to the extent of assertine 
that women who were outside the pale of Hinduism could become samnydsinis. srama- 
nds, pravrajitds, tdpasis in the technical sense, when even men belonging to the Sidra caste 
were denied that privilege. I think I need not quote any authorities for this statement ; 
the story of Sambika from the Ramayana itself will illustrate my point. Hence if a woman 
of a wild tribe is honoured as sramani and tdpasi, it must be through the influence of 
Buddhism. 
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Hedin we eats pat cueo about the fete lorl Riinayata, Tha = text may be 
very old, certainly” pre-Buddhistir. But there are many interpolations in it, whieh 
we know are vertainly post-Buddhistic, ‘The very name of Buddha—the Tathdgata and 
the Ndstika—is mentioned in it (Awidhya, 109,34), Thero are similar interpolations: in 
Lhe Moahabhaérata alse, 

We fimd the word pravrajila (female aarti in Manu (VIII, 363), Viileydyand’s 
Kimasdier (Vo p 60. XXL p 284. XXVIT, p 200), Anh a of Kautilya (1,10; I, 12), 
But in all these plices it i clear, from the contemptuous way in which the fomsle 

ascetics are referred to, that they are the muok hated Buddhivt pracrajitde: ‘These are 
grnierally nuintioned along with women of bad character for purposes of espionage and 
a go-betweens, His certain that the Hindas began to hate these Buddhist Nuns, aa the 
institution was unknown to them, und as these nuns, at least some of them, must have lod 
a life of doubtful morality, Lt is natural that thoy should tiave hence fallen varylow in the 
wiimution of the Hindne; Gradually the word Sremeana connoted ibe nalts of o« boygur- 
women, an onchast: woman, a beautiful woman without charseter. These ane RCHETLB 
of the meanings yiven to the word Sromaed in various Banskrit fabicce 

I therefore consider the ¢ramand and prarrajitd montioned in the Sa(ra aad Gagupithy 
of #daind ae referring to thy Buddhist Samani» watt Pabbajitde. 


SPECIMENS: OF} NEPALI. 
ty fk. ic TURNER: 

‘The folie xm ples al Nepal) are taken fron « collection af stories which were 
wiiiten down ot the time of bearing in phonetic script. ‘The narrators were men of the 2/ird 
Q@.A.0). Gurkhe Rifles, cud their stories dercribe the campaigns in France ond Palestine in 
which that battalion shared. [ have chosen extracts only from stories told by men whose 
native tongue was Nepali (Khaskura) and not + Mongolian langunge. 

In preparing them for publicntion aod wninotation | hove (with considersble reluctance) 
changed the phouete ken: of the Société phonctinue internationnle to the Roman 
ecript-for Indian languages adopt tw the Rovel Asttic sociriy, In onder however to pre- 
gerve the more iniportant dlitterences of aynnd, | have hal to use o few additional aynibols. 
The chief pointe to netice are -— 

a thenote: the a in Hindi makkAan, 














a » teebortened @ and must be distinguished from 4, 
u . the mentral vowel @ heard in H. bora cifra, 

e . the short cin English sed, 

u » the short close vowel corresponding to the long o, 
o » the short open vowel of the Enylish Aot. 

“ » the long open vowel of the English ewe. 

m » § diphthong like that of Englxh boy, 


al au are diphthongs: ai au two separate vowels, 

ni i Oo SOD between Enylish » and eh, 

eeh yj jh represent ta uh dz deh with « very slight palstalisaticn of the « clement. 

Tho aspirates are pronounced with much feebler aspiration that in Hindi. ft will he 
noice that Middle Initian intervovnlie -;- hase practionlly disappeared. 


¢ Manu ido not consider the vifencs of A man who secretly converses with jn searverapibed to. be 
very aemous, Te qimticit along with the offence of aimversing with o female slave. ‘Thee offences are 
te be punished) with» emall fine, [VILL 303.) In commenting upon the word prowerzifd ull the 
comentatars explain it te mean a Buddhist nium. Vdteydyonn proposes the une uf preerayide to 
etuce chaste wotten. Thengh VateyAvans points them inthis ugly ight, we know fram the Maloti 
Mddhavon of Bhabha the noble aod self haa pirt which thes Ahibkkenia played rn bringing together 
true, noble al virtioge lovers Aoutilya makes use of thean FPravajiifia aa mpuiern fer politien! PUrpome, 
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Intervocalic breathed stops tend to be slightly voiced ; while final voiced stops lose 
their voice. 

There is considerably less difference between dentals and cerebrals than in Hindi, For 
the dentals the tongue strikes slightly further back, and for the cerebrals the tip appears 
not to be turned over hackwarids so far, 

The accent, which is o miklorately strang stress, is on the first syllable of the word, 
except where othorwise slows by the sgn‘, 

I. 
THE RETREATING TURKS DESTROY THE WHLLS. 
ToLp ay A THAKUR OF THE MALLA olan, 

“ Hami heru Give lati agorl bory i. Vs béla hamiheru aabi bhauna pachi rizarh ma 
rikheka thi. Agari bends borda Turki ke dhére gala ra géli hilne bikaa tive lathe lige 
philore bhigero gae chan. Tyo din bhari hinde hinds thikera hoiran bhai riko; pani 
pani khing no paune mukh re ghiti pappati sukera mornoe khdjeka thi. Sze ko p&s baje 
ma vote bagica ma basyi., Tea yoto Turkiko pani ko knf réoho, Tea hamra sipafheru, 
pani bherne jfda pini jhikne kal buteicra gacko récho, Pini khatla bhani tachér ro 
machar gari jide ta testo tujeko kal dékhina, ‘To man ma isto kréd ubjo kasto 
bhane #k ta pani ne khine pocke tyo mathi Turki lo kal bh@ecere gikko, ‘yd Turki 
lai piya hunde, tese Ini kiteros tes ko khun piini jhai lehaiero tirkha bujhagne thin, 
Sabe ka man ma iste jhog uthys-ko thiv. Phéri thora déri mi hamra Serkar bidur ka 
bandobast le tyd kua ko pani jhikon lai enjinir ini hélay pathoio ra ty kal Ini bannio. 
Banaiers man mi tyo kal bani sakea dékhoro sire ramaid ; abo piint khano peulsa bhrpi, 
Phari onjinir le pani nikalere bipia ta voti yota tamlet panidiena, ‘lirkha paul testa 
lagya che; pani pani yoto tamlet ; ai pani hukum bhoio ritihinna ko ligi tvG pani tad 
bina hukum khane chaine bhanero: jabs pare ma pugula waa pani khine hukum milla. 

Tranalation, 

We advanced from Gaya. At that time we had been placed behind everyone in reserve, 
As we advanced, the Turks having thrown away anyhow all higgledy-piggledy many boxes 
containing shells and rifle ammunition have fled, Marching all that day we became tired 
and exhausted ; and getting no water to drink, our mouths and throats heeoming aw dry ax 
dry leaves, we were ready todie. In the evening at five o'clock we halted in a garden, 
There there ia actually o Turkish well of water, There when our soldiers go to draw water, 
the machinery for getting out the water has been quite broken. As they went in a crowd 
saying ‘ We will drink:, they had never seen mochinery 30 broken, ‘I'hen such anger arose 
in their minds because not anly head they got no water to drink, but in odditian the Turk 
had gone after breaking the moohinery, If we had caught that Turk, we should have killed 
him and drank his blood like woter and so assuaged our thirst. Such rage rose in everyone's 
heart. Again, in # little while through the arrangement of our noble Government, an MOypineer 
was seutfor to get out the water from the well, and be repaired the machinery. When hu had 
repaired it, secing that the machinery had been quite repaired, wo rejoiced oxcecdingly 
in our hoarts, saying: Now we will get woter to drink.” But the SN pueEr, having got the 
water out and distributing it, still did not give cach man one water-bottle full. Se prund 
was our thirst ond there was only one water-bottle of water ; and in addition the order came, 
saying : ‘On account of marching to-mght you must not drink even that water without 
orders, When we reach the end of the march, then an onder to drink will be received.’ 
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Notes. 

hamiheru ; the plural affix haru usually becomes heru, 

bali < baiai emphatic of bdta ‘from -ai >-ej -¢ -i according to sprachtempo. 

agart < agdri - -r- regularly becomes -r-, 

baryt < barhyit. } 

bhanna < bhanda * in comparison with’ -nd- often > -nn-: cf. hunno < hundo below, 
janna < jandaina. 

rakheka thi = had been pleced; the active rakhyo and passive rakhiyo have generally 
fallen together. 

halne : verbal adjective = holding. -ne < -nyd. Is this an extension cf the verbal 
noun representing a type *raksanika- > rakhne? -e (< -ya) is used very frequently for 
the formation of adjectives from nouns, 

tise < tisai tesai ‘ thus, anyhow.’ 

phalera : past conjunctive participle, formed from the past tense in -yo plur. -e-plus ra 
‘and *. | 

gae chan : perfect without ko. There seems to be now no difference in meaning between 
perfects with or without -ko -k@, Both forms are used with transitive as well as intransi- 
tive verbs. Possibly gae chan is the phonetic development of geeka chan in rapid speech 
and not an originally ko-less form. On the other hand the original division may have been 
into ko-forms with transitive nd ko-less forms with intransitive verbs. There are not yet 
sufficient data collected to make a decision. 

hinde < hirdai. 

vako < rahyako. -aya in perfect participles before -ko often becomes -a: cl. bhako 
gako < bhayako gayako. Vorms retaining -ae, e.g., bhaeko gaeko, are probably later forma- 
tions after types like gare phdle kate, ete, < garyd phalya katya etc. The perfect participle 
is frequently, as here, used in narrative as a main verb without an auxiliary, 

khana : the infinitive has the following forms :— 

(1) -nu, which appears whenever the infinitiveis used (a) as a subject : ¢.g., with parcha 
‘it is necessary’; maile garnu parcha lit, = the doing by me is necessary; dinu na dinu 
aphnu khusi cha: (b) as an imperative ; (c) with the auxiliary ho tc express necessity : nega-— 
tive chaina, 


(2) -na (> -na in these texts). which is used generally as an object (a) with verbs like 
lagnu * begin’ paunu ‘be allowed to’ Khojnu * try’ dinu * allow * saknu * be able ;’ (b) when 
dependent on adjectives : e.g. testo sunna pani ayogya Kurd. (c) To express purpose : e.g., 
ke bhanna ayau ? = To say what have you come !; (d) Rarely with postpositions : e.g., jar 
khana m@ bhulne minis = a man who goes wrong in drinking spirits: (e) With ta as an 
vsseverative : €.g., bécna ta bécne hd : mél ta sugha aphat garcha = * As for selling, it is for 
sales hubiiiieaes aes ' It appears then to be an oblique case. Does it represent a phonetic 
development of -nd ? 

(3) -nd (>-ne in these texts) which is regularly used with postpositions. It is possi- 
ble then that in this position before enclitics (if No. 2 na is derived from -na) the length of the 
svilable was maintained. 

(4) -né < -nyd used with hd to express necessity: e.g., mai lee jané ho — I must go. This 
appears the same in form as the yerhal adjective in -né (see above). Possibly the starting- 
pcint of the construction is a sentence like yo garné ho lit. = * he is a doer, ’ whence tes le 
garne hé (after tes Te garcha) ; then maj le garne hé (instead of ma garne. hii) after the analogy 
tes le garnu cha : tes le garne h6 = mai le garnu cha: mai le gqarne ho. 
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One form tends to become generalised for all uses at the expense of the others. This 
is most usually—nu, occasionally -na. 

PAtpati sukera ; lit. = hecoming so dry as to make the sound ‘ patpati’. 

marne perhaps < marnai emphatic of marna. : 

pas < pic. ~ 

Yota < yeuia yewatd < eka- + vriti-. -dfa is then generalised for all numerals: e.g, 
caro'a pacora etc. beside carwatd pdcwatla etc. 

tea < tyahd * there.’ 

lutaiera < tutdera. 

récha < rahecha, perfect of rahanu, in the sense of an emphatic cha ‘is.’ 

dekhing : either singular for plural dékhinan with sipaiheru as subject or passive with 
kal as subject: < dékhiyena * had not been seen.’ 

ubjo < wpjyo, past of upjanu * he produced.’ 

uthya < uthya : the existence of forms with -ya beside more regular -e (< -ya)is perhaps 
due to new formations after the nominative in -yo which remains unchanged ; e. g. choro: 
chora or upjo : upja (< upjyo ; upjya) produces uthyo : uthyd (in place of uthe < older ughyd), 

badur < bahadur. 

bhaio < bhayo, but bhae < bhaye ; cf. gaio : gae, maryo : mare. 

sire < sdrhai. 

hinna < hirni. 

Waa < waha. . z 

Il. . 
THE ROAD DURING THE PURSUIT OF THE TURKS. 
ToLp BY A THAKUR OF THE MALLA CLAN. 

Tyo rat ma téi bas basyii. Bholi palto biano hukum bhoio dhére tara janu che; 
kamjori manche jé hinnu sakdeno uslai chatere yia chora bhanne hukum bhoio. Jé hinnu 
sakdeng thiu sabe lai aphna aphna kampani bati chatera téi choryi. Taa bati pis baja 
‘biane hinna ko hukum bhoio, re hinda hinda bato ma Turki ka géliheru bomheru bate ko 
daine baiya phali rakheka: kdi koi thai ma phorkere phair gare chan: khali kartusheru 
thupra ko thupri dékhye. lli aghi gaiero Turki ka bhéra ko bathan bhétio. Lau tyd bhéra 
jai khanu persa bhani hamro daktar s&b gaiero ty bathan bate adha dabaiera léyo. Tes 
ma koi saater asi bhéra hunno hé. Tad bate ali aghi gaiera bato ko daine tire sano sino 
khalto réche. Ty6 khalto bhari mareka Turkiberu dékhyi. Ganaiera bilkulei nak 
phutalla bhanne jasto bhoio. Ty6 bato bhari Turkiheru le aphna ghora khacor bhaisi 
saiheru aphe le goli hanera marero pbali chareka. Bato bhari ganaiere ty6 gandha le 
«KApal samit dukhayo. alli aghi gaiere yota Turki bata ka daine pattisana dfira ka gh&c ma 
jiunde réche. Hérne jida te adha ai uthgune adha halla no calla bhai rako récho, 
Hamra méjer sacb le Aaphnoa man ma tithaiere istéear ma bokera leaya, 

Translation. 

That night we remained there. The next day early an order came which said : ‘ There 
is a long way to go: choose out any weak man who cannot march and leave him here,’ 
Choosing out from our own companies allthe men who could not march, weleft them there, 
The order come to march from there at five o'clock in the morning. And as we marched 
along the road, the Turks had thrown away their ammunition and bombs right and left of 
the road, In some places they have turned and fired: heap on heap of empty cartridges 
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were seen, Going a little further forward a flock of Turkish sheep was met with. Then 
our Doctor Sahib saying : * Hullo, we must eat those sheep’, went and cut off half of the 
flock and brought it back. In it there would be seventy or eighty sheep. Going a little 
forward from there, on the right of the road there was a small hollow. The hollow we 
saw was full of dead Turks. They stank so that it was just as ifour noses were going 
quite to burst. All over the road the Turks had shot and killed and thrown and 
scattered their horses and mules and buffaloes and cows. And all ever the road they stank 
so that our heads and all ached with the stink. Going a little forward, a Turk on the slope 
of a small hill to the right of the road still remains alive. When we go to see, he is able to 
raise half his body, but half he cannot move. Our Major Sahib taking pity on him in his 
heart carried him back on a stretcher. 





Notes. 

tyé: direct for oblique, as generally when the pronoun is used adjectivally. Contrast 
the oblique in tes ma below. 

fai ‘there,’ emphatic of tea (< tyahd@): < tyahai or tyahi. 

hiana < bihana oblique case. | | 

sakdena < sakdai na. The negative of the present is formed from the emphatic of the 
pres. part. in -dai plus na. - 

bhanne lit :=* an order which says:........ j 

ta& ‘there’ beside fe@ (=< ftyah@) is probably due to the influence of wad (< wahd) ; 
similarly another form Hid is due,to yid (< yaa). 

hinda=‘ while going * does not necessarily refer to the subject of the sentence, In 
origin it is probably an absolute case, taking the place of the locative. lt has become practi- 
cally a verbal noun as show: n by the extension : garda m@ “in doing, while doing,’ gardakhers. 
lit, =‘ at the time of doing.’ 

parsa< parcha : cf. khélsa < kholea. 

sab < sahab, 

léyo < liayo. 

saator < sahaltar. Double consonants in loanwords become single normally: cf, ast 
< assi below. Double consonants exist however in emphaties : e.g. alli katt sabbat beside 
ali kati sabai ; and in paradigms : e.g. milla: milnu, khannu * dig.’ 

hunno hé< hundo. Singular for plural 

ganaiera< ganhdaera. 
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Til, 
THE STORMING OF MACHINE GUN HILL, 
ToLp By A KHAS oF THE Bisy CLAN. 


c? 


Bary tarik bihano 6 ra bi kampani top ko raksa gorne gae. FE kampani gai liero agari 
ka nala ma gaiera basyo ; bi kampani gai ka pichari ka,nala ma basyo. Din bhor tép ka 
gola MASINgAN ka goli dai di bhairéyo. Tea bate car baje sazasame hameru tél basyii. Tyo 
bela hamra débre tiro bate gora Iskat nafi gareko paltan agari tire heryo, ro hami le saro 
ramrogari here thin. Uniheru ko m&thi Turki le dhére géla géli borsaio. Top ka dhua. 
le 6k chin Adhero jhai bhai gyo. Tea bate uneru dor no mani tyo dira ma puge ro-hamre 
topkhana le uneru lai dhere goir diyo. Tare uneruke riipphes na pugna le uneru sabbe 
monche marigae. Phéri i dara Turkile khésyo. Phéri size ma sikin terd gorkha lai ui dara 
khosnu porse bhanne hukum Ayo, Us Léla ma kamfdin apsor sap le sunaie bi kampani ro. 
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di kampani phairia lain, é kampani ro st kampani sapat, Adha bato jftda jidn koi gala gol 
phair bhaiens, Un ko mark ko than te pugys pachi gola bini masingan ka goli bini ekkni 
chutiei asipa jaato bersaie. Honiiheru lai dhére kathin bhoio agari borna lai, Vota (itun 
le Kabrij phair garyo, yota plituu dugera gaio, Yesori borda berda (iduaman ko dips niro 
yops kholss thiu) hameru tyd kholes ma pugdakheri dphna manche ko ganti garya. Tyo 
kholsa ma pugi sakya pachi bi kKampani sap paile ghaile bhae bhanikana khahar paya ; 
ali chin pachi mare bhanne tha pay. Wai diékhin hamerv le luisean hanne manche 
lsi bhanyi ; duaman ko jf masingan ko that cha @ (had mi rimreri cinera biklo goli hinw 
bhanero. Waa bati phéri homeru agari beryfi. Hinde hinde gdli finde hande wali. 
Luisyan hinne manche le aphoa mancheheru ka kadha ma luisgan isi rakhera dusmar ka 
that mé géli hdnde agari beryo. Ro dusman ko hasne balio thau khéevit, Dara ma 
Kasto hé bhane. Dusaman dhére marekoe thie hamra tip ka gol le. Kai kai Gian Wil 
dusman ka ip mi igo lige ko thin, Dhére pani ghaile manche chorere gue, Flamra 
giraberu pani dhére waf mareka thie. Matlo ék goro sirjant sire narimrogari mareko 
dakhé: gala ma nidhir ma than thai ma soy le ghoceke ara khutta gdlighSta Ini 
wimuthero nikali rakhyo. Us béla ma adhero paryo. Sabbo thaa ma Ehailehern te 
karande thie. Hamiheru Iai halio Ar khannu perso: dusmar le phéri din khaano bhani 
aune cho bhanne hukum ayo, 
Prenalaiion. 

Early in the morning on the twelfth, Aand B companies went to give protection te the 
guns, A company, having taken the village, went and halted in & wadiin front > B company 
halted in a -wadi behind the village. All day long the shells and machine-gun jullets kept 
hanging away. From that time till four in the afternoon we stayed there, At that time 
from our left a British regiment called the Scots (4th Royal Scots) mado an advance: and 
we saw beautifully. On them the ‘Turks rained shells and bullets, From the smoke of 
the guns ina moment it became ax though derk. From there, not heedin g fear, thoy reached 
the hill, and our guns gave them much help. But beeauge their reinforceqents did not 
reach them, all the men were killed. Again the Turk took the hill, Then in the evening 
canie an order saving :* The 2/3 Gurkhas must take that hill,’ Then the Commanding 
Officer Sahib snnounced that B ani D companies would be firing line, A and € 
companies support, For half the way ne shells or bulletawere fired. But after reaching 
the place they had marked, in a twinkling they rained down both sholls and machine-gin 
hullets like hail. It >was very difficult for us to advance. One platoon CAVE covering tire, 
while one platoon ran forward. Advancing in this way (there was a wadi near the enemy's 
hill) as coon as we reached that wadi, we took count of our men, After having reached the 
wadi we got news first that B company Sahih was wounded ; a little later that he Wan 
killel. After that we said to the Lewis gunners: * Wherever thore is a position for an 
enemy & machine-un, at that place take good aim and shoot fast and thick” From there 
again we pivanced We went shooting as we moved. The Lewis gunners resting their 
Lewis guna on the shoulders of their comrades fired at the eneiny's position as they 
wivanced. And wo took the enomy’s strong position, What was it like ‘on the hill ? Many 
enemy had been killed by our shells, In some places their hodies had caught fire, Many 
wounded mon also they had left. Of our Britich soldiers also very many had been killed. 
1 sew one British serjeant very horribly killed, Do his cheek, in his forehead, in many 
" qilaces he had been pierced by bayonets, and kis foot and ankle hones had heen broken 
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and were sticking out, At that time darkness fell, In every a ae the ecuiried: were 
crying out, But to us came the order saying ;‘ It is necessary to dig trenches quickly 
the enemy will come seein to take the hill,” 

Notes. 

tdrik < tarikh. Final avpirates lose their aspiration, 

baje: loan from H. bajé. 

pugya : particularly when followed by a postposition the oblique of the past participle 
retains the older -yd instead of changing to -@. 

bint s unemphatic form of pani, For the voicing of the breathed stop of. garmu | karoti). 

dugera < dugrera : dugranu, . 

78 < jad. 

ramrert =< pamrogari, 

60) from English sword. : 

IV. 
THE BATTLE OF MESMI 
‘Toro BY A THAKUR OF THE eth CLAS. 

Tyo thad bite téra mail ma Turki ko rel hinne bato thiv aru thulo rél arine jank- 
san this. Hamihern tyd rél hinne bago lina lai pis haje biane o& pani biskut khaiero hityi. 
Tea hati Gk mail no pugde ‘Turki le tGp le hanne ligyo. Tyddin ditsa ma latai bhako 
thiu. Tyé din mi hamro pirodibi,an agari beryako thin, Jago kasto thin bhanoe 
dzkhin: bilkule sammo thiu. Sabe paltanheru ka hite ko cal anék rit ko 
knida gareko. ese omathi Turki le asipa jasto tp kn gidla horsaieko, 
masingan, ka goli pani, Iste ramailo  maninthin larai gari jasto kasele 
mandena thiu. Morne manche marde thie ; ghaile ghailehunde thie, Jo laik@i hundeno 
thiu us Je khél tamaias jasto ramailo pari dpas ma biecit gari hinde thie, Kapil 
kapal ma Turki ki g6la phitne aunthic: uttekheri sabe mancheheru jas ke giag 
mi gola phitne afyo wahi suti jinthiu. Alichin ma phéri hfsera uthyo, Phéri uj 
manchehern jama bhaikana hfxi thatta gerde Turki ke gola ko thitgerde dhannei 
mire ka thie: Turki ka géla le alli khatti birayo bhaners Turki ka gola ko hier thatw 
garde agari haryt. 





Tronaslation. 


Thirteen miles from that place there was the Turkish railway and 4 big junction where 
the railway stopped. Then at five o'clock in the morning, having eaten otir tea anil bisetite, 
we set out to take the railway, Before we had gone a mile from there the Turk began to 
shoot with his guns. That day the fighting was in the daytime, On that day our whole 
division advanced. What was the plaice like ‘ It was quite fist, All the battalions made 
their own way of advancing in different fashion, Op them the wrk rained shells from his 
guns justdike hoil, and machine-gun bullets too. Tt seemed so very beautiful that none 
thought it was like fighting, Those to be killed were killed ; those to be wounded were 
wounded ; these to whom nothing happened advanced talking among themselves as 
happily as though st an entertainment, The Turkish shells came bursting over their 
heads; and ss one came, all the men in the place where the shell came to burst lay down. 
Then in alittle they got up langhing, Again the men collecting together were laughing 
and making jokes, They jeered ot the Turkish shells, erying out : * Well done !' We laughed 
and jeered at the shells, enying : ‘That shell missed by ever so little |’ : and eo we advanced. 
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hdeejl < béteii, 

hinde < hipde. 

uggekheri < wghdaikhers. 

V. 
WHAT HAPPENED TO THE SHEEP. . . 
Toup by A THikUE oF THE Mana oLaK, 

Aba bhéli pal biine Birget bite hamre thila sap ko hukum bhoio: pacisota 
bikhera sikin ford paltan ka bhig m& pugyo; §phna bikhora léjan bhanne hukum 
Ayo. Waa bati bi kampani kamindar sap le hukum die mo lai: Jamadir Dalbir le 
pacia manche -lisra Birget ma ty6 baikhara lai katera lidula bhanne hukum dic. Tyo 
hukum poiero Dalbir bikhora katne phitin licra gae. Hirget mi puge. Birget bata 
hukum milyo! ty hathin hita pacisota bikhara khitera chila nikflero wiri den 
arn aikar timibern le l@jau bhanne hukum paiyo. dJamulir Dalbir lai hukum thin 
pacixota biakhera kato ko, tara chabisoja birdu le kitya che, Bakhorahern Ini kati 
wake pachi chdla nikildy thi: hamra paltan bite hukum ayo; bakhora katne 
phitinhert chito fphio paltan ma ot jou: paltan <agari herna bhani aria, 
Testo hukum sunye co aturl garera tyd bikhoraherv ko chale jbikya. Manchehern le yéta 
you bikhro aphne kKidhe ma halera dugrers Sphno paltan baseka thai ma pugyii - 
taro paltan hiri ga cho; khali hedkwiter sekean matri wahi hamihern lai porkheka 
rfohan. Tyé bakharahern Ini tei pugera Jammdar ajitan inj rimrogari bujhai dit. Uni 
Je math! ladera jf paltan thiu wi lagero puryie. Phoéri Jamadar ajitan sap le 
Dalbir jo le bikhera katere Iveako thiu uni lai bole. Toa uni le ganti gare. Chabisote 
bakhara thikke pie; tara bakhera ko pachi cik tira hune bdsa ko dallo na dékhta 
Jamadar ajitan ssio sidchan: yo hose ko dlallo ki golo ara kole khayo. Uni le juwip 
dinchan: mailé ft maladaune game thik thiu; tare vii aierg ali adhero thiu. Mai Je 
ft hate uthaicra vek that mi thuprae. Thupraiero tapal lai khojna bhanero jida na 
jane use héla mad ki le po kittero lage cho mola kf thi chaing, Kit dhanda chaing 
hhani hameru doi jane le tyi bakhora lai sabbi kampani kora saberu ko hita b&w 
chutniera bari dix. Tyo din m& man ma isto ményo: jasto hersa din ma yéta thalo 
hamrocarbar aunche ustei mainyo, Aru din mA pani pani ne khina panne: tyédin ma 
pani pani saste pivo sikar pani piyo, To tettiko ho példe khflde ci pani yota manche 
le dui dui tamlet khayo. Bésari disai minyo. Rat bhari khib ramuailo bhain. 
Biino pakho atek garla bhanne hukum bhoaio, EBhaicre manchehern le bhanehan: hiju 
ratisikar re of khako rat bhari dasal mAneko: tyo bal nikalnu porso. Bare tarik ka 
din ma Turki mathi atek garvii. 

Translation. 


Now early the next day there came from the Brigade the order of our yreat Sahily (i.e. 
the General), saying; “Iwenty-hive sheep have fallen to the lot of the 2/3rd regiment - 
take your eheep.’ ‘This order came. Thereupon B Company Commander Sahih gave the 
order to me, saving : ‘Jemadar Dalbir shall take twenty-five men to the Brigade, and shall 
kill und bring back the sheep,’ Having received this order, Dalbir took the working-party 
to kill the sheep and went. They reached the Brigade. From the Brigade the order was 
received :* Killtwenty-five sheep out of the flock, take off their skins and bury them, and 
take away the flesh.” ‘“Chisorder we received. Jemadar Dalbir had the order to kill twenty- 
five sheep ; but he had killed twenty-six by mistake. After having finished killing the thee, 
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we were skinning them ; an order came from our battalion :' Do you , tho working party to 
kil! the sheep, come quickly to your battelion ; the battalion has been ordered to advianiw,’ 
Such ap order was heard, and making haste we tore off the akins from the sheep, Each 
man putting ove sheep op his shoulders and running, we reached the place where our hat- 
talion had been halted, but the battalion had gone, Only the headquarters section are 
waiting for us there, Arriving there, [handed over the sheep very correctly to the Jemadar 
Adjutant, He loaded them on o camel and took them away to where the hattalion was. 
Then the Jemadar Adjutant Sahib called Dalbir whe hud killed the sheep and brought them 
back, And they counted them. Twenty-six sheep they found all right ; hut not seeing the 
lumps of fat on the hindquarters of the sheep he asks the Jemadar Adjutant ; “These limps 
of fat, where have they gone and who has eaten then!" The other gives answer :* Till T 
loaded them on the camel, it was all right ; hut coming here, it wasa little dark. T unloaded 
them from the camel anid piled them in one place. Having piled then up, while going to 
seek for you, in the tine hefare [came back, who asieat has out them off and taken then 
away, L have no information.’ Saying ‘ Never mind !', we two separated the portions for 
all the companies and the officers and distributed the sheop.. On that day it seemed to 
our minds a3 though our great festival in the Rains is coming. Bo it seemed. On other 
days we hud not got even water bo drink: on this day we got both water in plenty 
and we got meat, So cooking and eating all this, each man also tlronk two waler- 
bottles-full of tew. Lodeed it seemect like Dusehra, All night it was very beautiful. 
Theo in the early morning came the order: * Av attack will be made.” On that the men 
any: i Yesterday night as we were cating moat wml ton, il night long it seemed like Dasehra, 
Thot strength must bo driven ont.” So on the twellth day we attacked! the Turks, 


Notes. 
fyd Adkhara : 16 singular for plural fi, 
phitia < Engl, feligque. 
addchan < sinthohan, 
jump < H. jawah 


TATU MARKS IN BURMA. 
Br RAL BAHADUR EF A. GUPFTE, F.4.5.; CALCUTTA, 

Waite travellingin Burma on duty in 1902, I collected some notes on the tatu marks of 
the people of that country. One curious feature of the practice I noted was that in Borman 
tutuing ls confined to the male sex, while in Lndip females alone bear these marks, Another 
most conspicuous feature consixta in the fact that in Burma the thickest Nines and the 
boldest designs are selected, Even when they are linear, each line is sometmes as thiol 
aa the little finger, and each of the figures drawn occupies & apace as much as would cover 
the palm. So copious and 40 thivkly sot are these bold designs that they oompletely cover 
neatly the whole of the body between the ombeliess and the knees below, Above the 
umbelicus the chest and even the upper limbs are ale) subjected to the operation. The 
difference lies only in the pigment seleoted, red being used for the upper, and blue for the 
lower part of the body, So painful waa the operation, that in olden days, instances of death 
were not rare, ‘The British Government stopped thia torture, Nowadays, enlightened 
people do not tatu their sons. 
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Compared with tatu marks in the different prov vines of india, the thick and heavy 
designs in use in Burma suggest a gradation. They can thus be classified in the following 
manner:— 

Those in the Indo-Aryan tract of Kashmir, Punjab and Rajputane are drawn in thin 
delicate dotted lines. Similar delicate delineation ia in vogue in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 
In Bombay, and along the Western coast of India, the lines used for produting tatus are 
either dotted or linear and are as thick as a pin. In the Deccan these lines increase in 
thickness to that of a sparrow’s quill, The Deccan, it may be ooted, belongs to Risley's 
Scytho- Dravidian tract. Further south, and south-oast, that iv in Risley’s Dravidian tract, 
the thickness "of the lines used for producing tatu marks ranges from that of a sparrow’s 
quill to thet of a crow's. In Hengal tatuing m oot practised in the cities. Instances aro 
met with in the interior, particularly in the soubh-vast, 

These facta lead me to believe that the delicacy of the lineament of the tatu markk has 
some relation to the civilization and culture of the different races using them. The design 
drawn by the lower classes of castes are very clumay and often extremely primitive. 

Rthnologically, the tatu marks of Burma furnish o link of the ancient connection of the 
people with China. Some of the designs are copies of the astronomical figures of the 
Chinese zodinc. 1 believe T wceidentally discovered thia connection when I visited the 
Sagaing pagoda, | found there some paper Mags exposed for sale (plate |, flag A), L bought 
 oumber ef them and took them to a Murmese astrologer, [ asked him to explain what 
they signified, because many of them resembled the figures of the tatu marks I have 
collected. The following im the explanation of the flag :— 

The figure at the top. is 4 pagoda or the abode of the gods. The next figure is a Garid— 
the half-bird-half-man celestial charger of Vishnu of the Hindus. In Burma it is called 
Kalon. The Kalon represents Sunday in the Burmese calendar, The second unimal next 
to -Kalon, is a tiger called Aso In Burma. It representa Monday. The third is a lion (Aar- 
wanghi). Tt standa for ‘Tuesday. The fourth is an elephant with or without tusks. ‘The 
firmer represcats the first halfand the latter the second half (noon to midnight) of Wednesday, 
le js curious that thia elephant is c alled Adiw, the name of one of the grahas of Indiun—tha 
ascending node. ‘The fifth figure isa rat, Burmese on, representing Thursday, The sixth 
is an ox, Burmese wo which stands for Friday, and the seventh is o sea dragon, Burmeso 
lop. It represents Saturday. ‘Che introduction of Kahn, the bewdless monster af the 
Hindu mythology, 1 noteworthy, In addition to these simulitudes T found that theaw 
animals represent the vight cardinal points of the compass: Then there is a curious folklore 
about them as regards their being well ‘ matebed *, The selection of a wife, 1 husband, o 
friend, or a partner in buainess, has to be regulated with the help of these symbolic animals. 
The animal represented by the birthday of o man or woman has to be matched with the 
‘animal representing the day on which the other party was born This Sunday. 
‘Thursday, and Friday make one well-matched group; Monday and Wednesday make > 
another group ; Tucsday agrers with Saturday ; and Thursday has to meat RAhu—the firat 
er xeeond half of Wednesday. First, when the elephant has tusks. and second when it lina 
none. The inauspicious matches of the dave of the week are (7) Sunday and Friday. 
(4) Tuesday and Thursday, (¢) Monday and Saturday, and (d) ‘Toesdoy and Rahn, Finally 
the ill-matehed days are (1) Sunday and Tuesday, (2) Monday and Thursday, (3) Baus 


. 
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ani Saturilay, and (4) Wratneeday and Rahu, Jt was lea to me from this astrological: 
information that these very symbols influence the selection of tatu. marks in Burma. I 
felt. so interested in my astrologer that I told him Iwas born on a Turaday. fe suid that 
in addition to the lion—the symbol of that day—I should tatu a garud and an elephant with 
tusks on my body, That, he said, would surely bring me good luck. This arvice olearly 
disclosed the motives of the selection of these marks. T asked if he had any more advion to 
give meland he added that I must not allow «tiger, « rat, ohare, or an elephant without 
tuske to be drawn on my body, They are unlucky forme, Outside the flag, I may «elect a 
cobra, if 1 undertake to drink milk every day! 

_T could get no explanation of the celestial duck tntued in Burma, either at the top of the 
obersial noteh or at point below the navel where the designs on the thighs meet. To these 
are added certain cabalistic geometrical designs (plate 1, flag B) with onrious legends to 
aceount for cach. The tatuer in Burma is credited with the knowledge of certain potent 
droge whith he pute in the punctures to ensure invulnerability fram bullets, swords, or 
eevthes | Beliefinxympathetic magic can be traced in the selection of scorpions or annkox. 
as tatu marks.” 

Tam awhured by an Anglé- Borman trveller holding an i imepeta pomition uncer 
Governnwnt, « Christian by birth, that he can vouch for the protection afforded hy the 
eancoction af certain poisons: inserted inte these tatu punctures! He proudly showed me 
his own tatu marks, adding that when he was stung by a scorpion, he felt no pain bevond 
that produced by a mosquito bite. He attempted a “scientific " explanation on the 
indeculution theary! The distribution of the designs thus selected, ia aleo regulated in a 
certain manner, The tiger ond the cat arc always tatued on the thighs and arms becaus, 
Tam told, they infuse into mun the prominent powers of these animals in jumping. 
Like the birthday animals of the fag, there are birthajsy trees in Burman: Sunday fon 
instance is represented by ganyaw, Monday by nega, Tuesday by muya, Wednesday by 
thaméye, Thursday by ti, Friday by dian, and Saturday by onynun, Each of these tree 
symbols proves lucky to those whose birthday it representa, _ 

I said above that women do not get themselves tatued in Burma, but | found an 
exception among the Chins, 

Curved lines, radiating from the nose and the centre of the forehead, are drawn close 
to, and parallel to, each other in so deliraje & manner a8 to represent a mosk. [t ia noid thot 
the practice originated from the fact of the Chin women being more beautiful thon the 
Burmese and that the rulers of the latter tribe forcibly carried away girls from amony them. 1 
found that married women alone are disfigured and maidens whose youth should naturally 
have formed the strongest temptation, are left blooming. This shows that the practicn 
possibly owes its origin to sexual jealousy. 

Tatuing i a sign of marriage among many Dravidian tribes in India and it may mean 
the same thing among the Chins, 

The conclusion is that (1) sympathetic magic, (2) necromancy, (3) astrology, and 
(4) marriage custom govern the selection of the designs. The acquisition of the ngility of 
the tiger und cat, the animistic belief m the power of cubalistio diagrams and legends, 

(5) the influcnee of the planets on the birthday of individuals, and (6) the indelible sign of 
ownership by marriage involving disfigurement out of jealous motives, form the basis, One 
incident deserves mention here. I met a Burman carrying a full-grown cat in «a bambyo 
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basket and asked him what he wanted to do with it. "For my house,” “* for my house, " 
was the only reply; but Ttold him that no grown-up cat will ever remain in a new house, 
It is sure to return to its original haunts, My interpreter, a convert of the half patriatic 
half anti-Heathenism type, would not open his lips, He thought it derogatory to talk of 


idolatrous faiths, but luckily for me I meta communicative Burman 
who to my great astonishment explained that the flesh of the oat is 
it produces cat-like agility In the limba! Here we 


who spoke Hindi, and 
much prized because 
aré—from actual flesh-eating to 


symbolical representations producing “like from like.” 
it is interesting to compare the figures on the paper-Hay with the aiscuia 2H ths 


(hinese zodiac, The following list ix taken from Komfer 


Hindu Astronomy at page 16 :— 


4$ quoted by W. Brennand in his 


(i) Mouse, (2) Ox or Cow, (3) Tiger, (4) Hare, (5) Dragon, fi Sar sent. (7) He 
faiiehans (bh) Archies, (10)/Coek, (11) Dog(18) Bare 
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AURTHI—GHYRETTY, GHIMET!: 
A CORRECTED IDENTIFICATION. 

In my article, Side-Lighte on Omichund (ante, 
vol XLVIL, pp. 285 #.), 1 qarmised for remons 
therem given (p. 273) that Gaurthi, the Armenian 
form of the name of the place from which Ori- 
echurid wrote his important letter to Khwaja Petros, 
wes corruption of chauthri andl indicated 
& pavilion near Plassey in the ramp of Rai 
Durlabh. 

Mr. §. Charlee Hill hes since pointed ont that 
there is strong evidence for identifying Gaurthi 
with Ghyretiy (Ghiret!) where the French Gar- 
dens osear Chandearnagore (Chandarnagar) were 
siiuated, After o carelul reexamination of the 
dates of the oceurrences connected with Omi- 
chund’s Jetier, I am of opinion that | waa in error 
and that Mr. Hill is right in bia conchisions. The 
injstake arose from the assumption that Clive was 
ot Calcutta when he wrote to. Watta.on the fth 


June (p. 209), whereas he was really at the French | 


Gardena! (Ghiréti) from the t8th May until tho 
12th June 1757. 

Admitting the error, I now take it that the 
aejuence of eventa was a4 follows Omichund’s 
suspicions of tho falae treaty were roused during 
his interview with Rai Durlabh at Plassey on the 
night of the 20th-31et May. Ho rejoined Scrafton 
am the early hours of the Siet and proceeded 


with him to the Freach Gardens, anil not to Cal. | 


cuttin a8 stated on p. 269, Here, in the neigh. 
bourhood of the former French Settlement ha 


found many opponents of the English, and these | 
no doubt furnished him with further confirmation 
of the fect that he was no hotiger trusted by Clive, 


1 Bengal Select Comuitice Cosmllationa, | 757, 

















As Clive's letter, written an the Sth June (pp. 


£65-270) reached Watta in time for him to roply 
om the Sth, the jourmey between Murshid 
and Ghiréti must have 
(qied) in about 2) days. Thersfore, ASANTE 
Omichund'a letter ta be dated fram the French 
Gardena, it would have been written mbvnd tye 


‘heen covered by runner 


ard or 4th June (not during the night of the 300k. 


Slot May ae atated in the former article, p. 273) 
antl would have reached Petros on the Oth or Tth, 


Mr, All has alio drawn my attention te a sen 


tence in the second parngraph of Omichuond's 
lotter.—" He saya that they have written to Wich 


from here that so long as we do not write fo ome 
ia to come,’ ohviously referring to Clive's litter 
to Watts, dated French Gardens, “nd Jann (747.2 
Which contains algo the following instruostions —— 
“ Having settled « plan of operationa and tha 
articles being sent to me by Mirza Omar Bey 
(Mira “Umar Beg), you will please to await my 
appormnting the time for you to secure yourkwelf 
andl the gentlemen of Coasimbtzar."* The same 
letter adds—" Mr, Serafton is just arrived,” ‘There. 
fore, if Omichund remained in Serafton’s company 
after rejGining hint on the Bet Moy, it fe clear 


that be renched the French Gardens on the 2c 


Jine, Drtails of Cliva's letter Lo Watts Wrre win- 
doubtedly communicated to Omichund on his 
arnval by hie agents, some of whom were probably 
among Clive’s clorks, 

Mr. Hill has further pointed out to ma that the 
fact that Watts did not mention the letter to 
Potros until the 8th June: (p. 270) séeme to show 
that he had only just reseived it, Had jt come 
to hie hands earlier, bio would amitrediy have 
forwarded ij atonoo to Clive ma mvidenes of the 


2 Hill, Bengal in 1756-57, IT, +96, 
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Omichund'ainfktelity.  - | 
The above conclusious put an entinely different 
complexion on Omichund’s interview with Rai 
Duriabh on the night of the Whee May from 
that @iven inthe former article (p, 374) and make 
‘t appear that Rii Duriabh had nothing to ae 
with the concocting of Ormloluen!'s letter ta Watts | 


BOOK-NOTICES, 


Lirexany Himpony ur Saxsxarr Brprtitem ny 
G. Ko Nampiax, pp. xiii and -a84 Bombay, 
lps. . 

Ths honest and valnable book is compiind on 
the now familine lines of Mr. Nurtman's work, 
Thore are 160 pp, of Text, 1a pp. of Appemtions 
and (0 jin, of ote, besitos 4) Pp. vl Todds. The 
pian te an historical account, with mrriy (pcoteet fom | 
from, anil appreciations of, authoritive Inter. 
apersied. followed by transthtions of the jpelacma 
wer of #ach anthoritios aa Bylvain Lovi, Winter. 
nile, Ludera, Haber, Jolly and Borntuf. together 
with original researches by the muithor of the text 
himealf, while thi Notes contain contrivutiind to 
the suliject from a great uumber of well-known 
writera of all nationalitio, There is no douby 
that Air, Nariman time thoroughly searched his 
mutberitie: One Very interesting featury of the 
hook ia the reference to the discovery of Buddhint 
MES. in Jain Libraries and other onfikely places. 

Air. Nariman explains thar Buddhism. as eon. 
imined in Pali Diterturo, haa been extensively 
studied beticae it is to be found in g compart form, 
wherens the Boddhism euntaincd im Sanskrit 
Literature basa suffered fron; leing procorable 
only in seattered forms difienlt to bring together 
no-one View. He thon goes on to aay 3! How. 
over extrnordinarily rich and extensive the Pali 
Literature of Indian, Ceylon and Burma may be, 
“ill it represents only whe literature of on eeci 
Of the Buddhists,” And Horcin ties the object, 
oni d may ay the value, of this work. whieh ain 
ut collecting aa many of the #eattered fragmerits 
He the authear exp get hold of, T¢ is, of cours, 
in this way only that the views of the eeots, (and 
they are wf great importance) represented in the 
Sunsicrit Literatare oan be tidied in the compre. 
nro manner they desea. Roughly, the Pali 
writings relate to ihe Hinaydna Schools and the 
Mimmktit to tho MoahAydrias Schools. This fact 
wonw places the larter on a level with ihe former 
‘the Matter of interest and importance, 

At tho end of roast of his chapters, and oleawhore 
throughout the book, Mfr. Nariman hav notes on 


= 





correttnest of higepinion and conclusive proof “| 


the second Nawib Nazim of 
























(Gorgin Khia) who was aware of the: letter 
(pp-248, 273), was with Clive at Ghintel when it mam 
written, which is Hkely (ough, ae he was the 
Feneral of Clive’s proligs Mir Kitsin (afterwards 









Clive of the fact a soon athe know of it, 


K.G Terk 


hin conchimions anil. appreciations, Some of 


‘these are-worth detailing here, Fle this vaplains 


that the Mahkdraatu purporia to be ‘ Hinayina 
work. "although it hos ausimilated bata? of the 
Muhdydne features,’” and he then points cart hae 
in the Daliterisitra. one of the nowt Aacred of he 
Mahiyéna tests, “wr have Preserved both the: 
voty old tradition, and AIT Younger by oon. 
furs, af the legend of the Buddha." wheelie. 
Buddha grvdunlly “dirvelopes the foatures of a 
fod abowe all the gods" Herp wh see the inoyi- 
table effect on Budilhian of the surrounding Hindu 
Philosophy and thought an the ebtitarles about 
the Chrittiun Era. Air Nariman tés¢. Hhertunes a 
the Avaddnde of wtorics of achiewemetite ion the 
borderland bniween TMingyidnw mn Mahayana 
Bnddhivn, with their allucdon tothe Thi Ditdatry as. 
Thee Mr. Nariman: clescrihes a8 having “ane 
foot in the Hinayina and the other in the Maha - 


Fano Literatura." Hy then pase pe the 
| Wahdydlie wittras themactece, © which #tand capi. 


Welly on tho Mabdsdinn soil... . The Budihe 
is, praperly syenteing, eve higher than a guid, 
above all the divinities, an ininoun ably exalted: 


Being, who has livedkeines cotntlena mons fined ve hi 


Willlive for all eternity.” Do wes tid seo here the 
ideas that lel to the latter-day Parimeavars. 
the Supreme of ihe Hindi » Indeed, thera fx vwerr 
much of Hindgiem in the Adbouddha who is the 


| Svayambhy or Self.being, in Avalokiteivara the 


Redeemer, In Momjuéri the Helpor, and the Beri. 
Whivas generally, who are now fully developed. 
In fact, the rise of the Yoguchira School (how 
Hindn tho term aounide {) explores “ the tenetirc 
of the Sinkhyas, Visiiewileas, Paiupatas anil other 
Philosophical shows ane religiona denominations 
of Brahmanic origin.” Thon we come to the 
exponenia of the views of the aocka, Nacirjunes 
and the Middle Dootrina, Atanga and the Yoes. 
ehira (Doctrine of Discipline}, and the like Of 
eome of three Mr. Nariman Pertinently romarks ; 


}) “Sk secre to be the etipse of Indian mentaliiy 


that whenever it soars too high it lands itself in 
absurdity," _— | 

The detulenre of Mahdyina Buddha: ty iow 
reached by the influence of Hp Hindu dostrine of 


tance Lott) 


o7 


ee ee 


becomes the female counterpart of Avalokite:- 
vara, giving rige to the stotras or hymn» “in no 
way dificrentiated from those which are devoted 
to the veneration of Vishgu or Hiva" to the 
dhdrania “intended to present in o nut-shell’ 
various doctrinva, but deecending to mere unin. 
telligible holy formulm, that is, mantras; to the 
tantras, books of rites “ worth consideration as A 
testimony of the complete mental decadmenee in 
Buddhiam.” All this is Sectarian Hinduism, and 
Mr. Nariman throws out the useful hint that the 
janteaa were wed “as the best moans of amal- 
gemating (Mohdyaine) Buddhism with the analo- 


gous creed of widards," to which may be added 


that in India they were equally useful in creating 
® Liaison between philosophic Hinduiam and the 
prevalent phallic worship. and Animiem of the 


public. | 
Following on his discusaon of Buddhiom in 
decadence, Mr. Neriman haa a useful chapter, 


on the mutual borrowings of Buddhism and Chris. 
tianity, alter a review of hia authorities. Thins 
ig well worth the perusal of thos who wish to 
study the development of the religious ideas of 
the general“ Aryan" vuricty of mankind ‘Then 
hegives ua an equally interesting chapter on Indian 
Literature in gewerel and ita influenéa on the 
thought of the world, especially on the European 
“thought. In this matter may not oa suggestion 
{ would throw out be worth following up? Name- 
ly, that after oll anid and done, the European 
end the “ Aryan” Persian and Indian ore them 
selves the result of the physical os well as the 
mental development of ane and the same funda- 
mental variety of mankind. And does not this 


observed T 
After some remorke on the study of Indion 


Literature in recent years, Mr. Nariman winds up | 


his veeful volume with a discussion of ita chrono- 
logy. Ho does not appear to think that we have 
yono far towards settling this contentious matter, 
I am not sure that | altogether agree with him 
hers Every day the study iw advancing, io the 
page of this Journal, for one among many, afford 

I have thus briefly gone through this valunble 


beck, but [think I have ssid enough to show how | 


valuabts it ia, and I can do no batter than express 
a hope that it will receive the attention it deger- 
vea from the Indian Universities, 

R. C, Tempixz 





Jovveat-Dunngum transinted by V. &. 
Swastwanna Disstiran, pp. 14. Paonei- 
cherry, 10-4). 

This ié «a translation Into English of a well known 
work of Professor Jouveau-Dubrowil by hia col- 
league, Professor Swaminadba Dikshitar, who 1s 
himaelf favourably known for his workw on Ar- 
chitecturo uml Tconography. There la no index, 
unfortunately, but from the Contents let ono evs 
that the book tahoe ui from Adika, Khaéravela 
and the Sitavdhana Kinga, through Bikes and 
Pallavas, to the Dynasties of the Central, West- 
ern an Eastern Decean, and thoes of the Kana- 
reso districts. So it is comprehensive enough 
and embraccs many controversial points. The 
period covered ia between Addka and Pulilofdin 
Li, we. from 261 5. o. to a.o,. G10, and 1 am glad 
to ace that Ancient India la looked upon aa ending 
with the seventh century 4.0., because I have my- 
sell, in « work dealing with tha outlines of his- 
tory in India aa o whole, looked on the middle of 
the eighth century os tho limit of ancient history, 
making the Medieval period to extend [rom that 


time to tho commencement of the sixteonth 
ecntury. T note thia, because I observe that 


even well known writers sre melined to cull the 
fourteenth century “ Ancient History " in India. 
The position of the Dnocan between the North and 
South right across the Peninsula makes the study 
of ite annals always important. 

Adverting to the fact that Agdkn’s only expe- 
dition into the Deotan waa that to Kalinga, the 
very pertinent question ig asked: how did Adéka 
then come to be in powsestion of tha whole Deccan t 


| Tha is answered by two suppositions. Either 


for much that Mr. Nariman has | it was already in the possession of the Mauryas, 
facet aocount ior - ! itr. va a 


or it submitted quietly on hearing of the doings 
in Kalinga, which in hia recollection were ao hor- 
rible that the memory of them affeeted Astke all 
his life. 

With regard to the important king Khiravela 
of Kalinga, the date 170n.c. is fixed for the com- 
mencement of his reign on grounds thet carry 
much weight. 

The carly Satavahana Emgs are taken to have 
existe! from the time of EKhiirovela to about 60 
5.0. Theas dates are important and throw light 
on the difficult chronology of this ancient period. 

Of the Hikas there are some most interesting: 
remarks on Nahapina, or rather “the Nahapi. 
nas,”’ ond the coinage bearing that name, The 
rameark that- coinage bore thet name long after 


i im consonance with much that has happened. in 
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India to modern times. Witness the name of 


Shah - Renae a lions dt nay sma ears 


Company. 

There is along section on Chishtana tha Mahdik- 
shatrapa, “ founder of the $ike Era,” which ix well 
worth close study. Profesior Dubreuil is quite sure 
that ho was the founder, and on that presump- 
tion dates his accession in aD. T0—a moat 
important consideration ws regards general Indian 
ustory. This leada him too tentative chronology 
of the late Sitevihanaa from Gautamiputra to 
Jivadiman and Vijaya Sotakarni aa between a.p. 
63 ood 4.p. 180, rathor corlier than wmual. 

Professor Dubreuil then boldly tackles the ques- 
ton of “the Pallava Mysetory,"" frequently re- 
ferring to hio former book, Th: Pallayus, Hoe 
divmissea the theory that they were Pahlavaa (Par- 
thians) who strayed into thy Eastern Deccan in 
the thind oontury, and is of opinion that they were 
really o local family that rose io eminence in 225 
Asp. On the break up of the power of the Sitavii- 
hana. This is argued at conelderable length, 
and thers ia much te way for wuch a theory, no 
doubt, After some original oleervations on the 
mil of Samudra Gupta into the Decean, which he 
places in A.p., 995-440 the Professor gors on to the 
atory of thove arch disturbera of the poace of tho 
South, the Palinvas, from 340 to 610, which brings 
him to his limit of his general histery, 

Turning to the Central Deccan, one finda the 
VikAtakeas clawed as a Devoan Dynasty for the 
whole of the Afth oontury, when it iy elated 
that In the history of the Deccan the fifth 
omtury inthe contury of the VikAtnkas™ All this 
ia practically new. 

Tn the Western Doccan tho first to come under 
thecugsion are the Abhiras of the third century, 
on! then tho Traikdtas of the fifth eontury, who 
are difierontinied from the well known Kalachuris 
of Chedi of the sixth century, who in torn had iis. 


appeared by 610 before Mangaliga, the Chilukhyn. | 


In the Eastern Deccan aro taken in sucerssion 
the Tkshviicus of the third century: the Brihat- 
phaliyanaé of Kudtra, which leads the Profesor 
b some interesting identiticationa of Ptolemaic 
foography ; the alankAyanas of Vengi in the fourth 
and fifth centuries + the Vishyukupdins who suo- 
ceeded them; and the Kings of Kalinga from ap. 
S10 witil thaw were wiped owl in 600 hy Puli. 
kin I, the Chilukhya, 

Of the important Kanarese Dynasties, thero 
if Oo gennalogy of the Kedambas from 340 to 565 
onwarda, There is also a discussion of that of 
the Ganges and as to who they wore, with a cheo. 
nology from 480 to 788 and onwords; and a his 








tory down to 605-850, at p. 110 isan tnaaee: 
ent synchronization of the Dynasties of the Dec- 
seal aS cere The volume winds up with 
Pulikiate 3 bonsine manda Of ths Casitas 
in 610, to fall himself in the end in battle in 642. 
Professor Dubreuil hay produced an arresting 
book and one that all students of Enat Indian his 
tory should aturly, even if they be exports, 
RK. GO Tesoruz. 








La FORMATION DE Ls LaNOUE MANATIE; FAR 
Jvtes Brocu, directeur d'études 4 V'école dew 
heutes tudes. Biblicthéqua de Iécole dew 
hautes études. Champion, Paris, 1920, pp. 
AVI, 432 25 fr. 

The publication of this book marks an epoch in 
the historical stuly of the modorn Tnulian langronges. 
Tt ia the first full acecunt of tha evolution of an 
Indo-aryan language to be written by a professed 
student of linguistics, Dr. Bloch has the authority 
of belonging to the Paria School of linguistic salancn, 
which owes so mach to the genius of M. Moeillat. 
Tn England, though we may perhapa claim it ne 
the original home of the science, linguistics hoa 
bean so neglected at all cur universities that fow 
of thy works on modern Indian Inngunges written 
in English display « thorough knowledge of linguis- 
tic principles. The sone holds good of Tndin ind 
Indian universities : it is trun however, that at 
Calcutta « determined attempt is being made to 
founda «chool of linguistic science, from which 
much may be hoped in the futuro for the study 
of Indinn languages. 

In this fact lies the great value of Dr, Block's 
introduction, which proposes generally the chief 
probleme of Indien linguistic history. Te je the 
book to which for the present all atudentea oat 
turn for mstroction, the more readily becnnes the 
development of all the Indoaryan languages has 
runon the «ame geioral Hnes, As Dr. Bloch 
himaslf says: ‘Faire histoire da Mune quel- 


congue d'entre elles, lo mamthe, par eons, 


rovient, donc sasentiellement & moniter comment 
loa alterations «ubies au cours de histoire par Ir 
aystene linguistique du annskrit ont abouti A la 
constitution dew diver dinlectes da moyen-indion 
d'abord, ot émanite de cotta linge moderne 
ello-mémme.' 

The intreaduction i followal by a detailed 
exposition of the development of the Middle Indian 
(Prékrit) sounds from the Primitive Todian 
(Sanalerit), and of the Maritht from the Middle 
Indian (pp. 43-176). Pages 177-242 deal with the 
history of the forma, and pages 263-274 with the 
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construction of the sentence. In these depart- 
ments more than in any other further immediate 
research is required. The general outlines of 
Indian phonology are now known, and can be 
clearly grasped from Dr. Bloch’s book; but the 
history of many of the forms still remains dark. 
Only fromstudy of the early medieval literature of 
India can we hope to gain more certain knowledge 
of the many new forms, ¢.g., the postpositiona, 
the use of which has so profoundly modified the 
appearance of the Indian languages. In this 
connection a great loss has been sustained through 
the untimely death of Dr. Tessitori : for his 
researches into the early literature of Rajputana 
were just such as Dr. Bloch himself shows to be 
50 necessary. 

Lastly comes the index (pp. 285-430). This 
is indeed a first etymological dictionary of Marathi 
and of the other modern Indo-aryan languages, 
despite Dr. Bloch’s modest disclaimer that it has 
only the appearance of being such. It may be 
true that a ‘real etymological dictionary would 
require much more minute and careful philological 
research ’; but this is a fine beginning, to which 
all Indian linguists will have continual resort. 
Under each Marathi word are given first the con- 
nected form: and words in other Indo-aryan 


languages, including Singhalese, Gipsy and the | 
Dardic languages ; then, if traceable, the Prakrit, | 


Pali or Sanskrit forms. 

Tt is greatly to be hoped that Dr. Bloch will see 
his way to publishing an English translation of 
his book. Without that it would seem impossible 
for it to attain the wide circulation in India that 
it should: for the Indian student has already to 
face the difficulties of learning one foreign language. 
The University of Calcutta might well undertake 
such a publication as a sign of its real interest 
in linguistic science: for at present the teacher 
of Indian linguistics, however good his intentions 
or his qualifications, has no books to which he can 
refor the Indian student unable to read French 
or German. 

There are of course some points in Dr. Bloch’'s 


or penultimate, and refers all difference in treat- 
ment of vowels to their position in the word 
independent of any question of accent.l But 
Dr. Bloch himself presses most urgently the need 
for more and more research into the individual 
languages and dialects before an accurate picture 
| of the evolution of the wholecan be given. I venture 
| here a few observations, which chiefly a smal] 
knowledge of Nepili enables me to make, 

P.19 1.2 abinfra. Nepali may be added to 
Bengali and Oriya as a language in which the 
sibilant is é not s. 

P. 271. 6abinfra. The éa resulting from Middle 
Indian ai au, in Gujarati at least, are open sounds’ 
clearly distinguishable from the corresponding close 
_ vowels resulting from Sanskrit ¢ ai, 6 au. The game 
open simple vowel in place of the diphthong is 
| heard in the Hindgstani of the Delhi District - e. Ges 
hé betha fvom hai baitha. See Sir Ashutosh Mukerji, 
Memorial Volumes Orientalia. Turner, e and o 
vuwels tn Gajardati and the literature thero quoted, 

P. 33 1. 20 ab infra. Nepali shows the same 
tendency to pronounce initial g - 5 - as yé- and w9- 
orwa-:e. g.5 yék or ék ‘one’ yata‘one < youta 
(¢hu-), warklanu or Grhlanu ‘descend’ Ihave heard, 
the name Ogilvie regularly repeated as Waogalbi by 
Gurkhas, 

P. 541.20 (as corrected). It seems to me doubtiul 
whether Dr. Bloch is right in adding Nepali to the 
languages in which final vowels have not clisappear- 
| ed. On the contrary it would seem as a whole to 
| have gone further than other Indo-aryan languages 
lin reducing the quantity of final longs derived from 
| Mid. Indian diphthongs or vowel groups. Hence 

forms which appear to retain Mid. Indian final 
vowels, such as the infinitive in -nu or -na beside 
| -nd, or words like @ju (adya) taba etc., are in reality 
eases of further shortening of a Modern Indian long 
vowel. -na < na < -nakaya: cf. ta ,then’ kata 
‘whither’, bthdna ‘early’ beside ta kata bihina s-7te 
<< *-nat <nakam; aju < “ajo cf. hijc ‘yesterday’; 
| taba<*taba cf. katd uta ita. Normally Mid. Indian 
| final vowels disappear : ¢ g., hat <“hatths bij < vidyut. 
| P. 1821.14, Is Dr. Bloch rightin saying that 





account of the history both of sounds and of forms | the b of baisné (upavisati) represents the stage 
with which all cannot agree, most notably perhaps | *ubavisati with apocope of u - occurring before the 
the question as to what part accent has played | next stage *uvavisati (attested by Pali uvittha- 


in the development of the sounds. Dr. Bloch 
denies any action of a stress accent, either initial 


1 Ishould like to take this opportunity of apol 


<< Suvavittha- and Armenian Gipsy ves-) was 
Teached? The normal development of 


-p-;1n this 





ogising for the premature appearance of my article 


The Indo germinic accent in Marathi, JRAS., 1916, in which Dr. Bloch’s theory is criticised. Dr. Bl : 
was kind enough to send me in advance a copy of the first part of this book, which appeared varie ‘is 
form of a thesis in 1914. The confusion and interference with mails due to active service duri ; the 
war led me to suppose wrongly that his book had already been published when may-drtiolaa es es 
1916. I had no idea I was referring to a work most unfortunately destined not-to ETE Per ae in 


qe = eee ig 
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position seems to be ©, wpanah— M. wahdp; upan 
M. or; wupasthana- M. eaihda; upatkara~. 
Guj ewlkAro ‘furniture’; updgaid- Goj. odysh 
marrage feast’, For M. eakhdr Guj, vakhdir 
uopudra -—acoms to be o better derivation 
than oavaskura— suggested by Dr. Bloch. These 
forma with t-are paralleled by forms with 
b—in the 6-langusges: Hindi borhan ‘hut’ N. bathdn 
flock,” Heng. babkkir, It appeara to me moro likely 
that—p- in this position became uniformly -r- 
before the loss of the precoding vowel brought 
into the initia! powition; ond that thiae remained in 
ther-languages, but in common with originally initial 
ebecarpe b-in the b- languages. In that case M. boise 
Guj. bievG Sin, biha,w Panj. been’ Eur. Gipsy- 


bera co toust be considered an common Indian loan | 


words of a period subsequent to the change r-b- >in 
the }— languages. Armenion Gipsy is the only lan: 
guage which preserves c-in this word. Does this rep 
resent uparidatiorrarai ? InNepali bore (warns) 
has completely ousted the derivatives of upavidats 
in the sense “to sit”: of. aleo the contamination in 


M. bared beside bowgd and oval. A similar | 


explanation mist be given of M. Guj. bf (api) beside 
H, & Gipay vi. 

Poth i. 8 Br, Bloch fe wrong in saying that 
Nepall differentiates the sing. oblique from the 
direct ease : e.g. Adf: Adt fe. In the plural however 
there is differentiation when the plural affix Aarw is 
not need : ey. dim Add "*two hands" : : don Acta fe. 

P. 158 1.0. The history of the nominative 
masculine in-o in Nep&l! suggests the possibility 
though perhaps not the probability, of another ex- 
pisnation of M.-d, which Dr. Bloch oonsiders as 
4 contraction of -au << -ad.In Nepali this -0j -ow 
Fogularly becomes -o. But the -o nominative 
is in fact in process of being displaced by—ij, taken 
over from the oblique -—4 (<< — akiya) or from | 
the very frequent use of the honorific ploral—J 
(<-abdh) ), In the very common adjectival | 
ending—+ <- yi this substitution has regularly 
taken place,—yo < — 105 never being now found 
except inthe case of the past participle serving 
ag & finite verb. 

P. 200 1. lf abinim. ‘The N. that ‘to, at’ weed 

with persons should be added to the ML the. 

P. 202. 1. 12 eb infra. Atk N, [595i ©, ko “for, on 
account of “beslile [ai * to, for’. 

P. 205. 1.12, If it is supposed that the past | 
participle nifo- wae used aan substantive and not as 

an odjective, the fact that ita Marihi descendant 


appears aa G postposition in different cases makes | 


no difficulty: ainoe then nifa—would be the equi- 


valent of neyo-, In Nepali the past participle =he shall do. 
oppears to have become a subwtantive. This 








appear to be 
reduced Mid, Indian (thd to Pali -fA- Pkt.--dA-, os 
seen in & few modem Indian worls like hadh 
karh ‘leprosy’ < Pkt. sgdha-Pali kof ha-(kaupfha-). 


‘explains the regular form of the past participle in 


which ko is added to the original participle : +. g.- 
garekoshaving dene or having been done, lit— 


belonging to or having (fo) something dong: 
(gare < garyd); and the use of the participle in 


On p. 261 Dr. Bloch draws attention to thr 
Bee NG TES Tt may be further notiowsd: 
that in the Dvitvimdatyavadinakathi, a Sanskrit. 





‘Thidithieb text from: Nepal; Uhe-wess particle ib 


frequently employed ooo substantive, 
P. 208 L. Sab infra, Add N, fyd ‘thet! obl., few 


or teto M.tieand Gui... Tyd owes ita y tothe 


niluence of yo “this” 


Pp. 212.1. 17 ab infra. N. ma ‘Tl’ though written 


«0, le invariably pronounced with nasaligation [mo]. 


lt is derived either as an unsccented word from mai 
(< *mayéna) or waa formed afresh on the analogy of 
the emphaticy like nhanat: bikdnasmat:md. Or, 
lnatly, it moy represent directly Skt. mdi. Simi- 


‘larly 12 ‘thou ' beside emphuatio tat. 


P2171. 1. ‘Tho reduction of Mid. Indian -t- 
to-— or zeroseemato have been moutcommon m 
Ardhamigadhi (Pischel § 87); and it must be noticed 
that itis in Oriya we find traces of the develop- 
Mont now! e.g., pud ‘aon’: HL. pit (putra-), It would 
the samo process which has 


P. 235, 1. 5. The Nopall ending of the Ord 
plur. pres, -an can be explained regularly aw -ants 
> ond > -an (without compensatory lengthening as 
the syllable is unsccented ). Cf. cin besida cda 
\fcandra-}, dm beside Gp (Gmra-) dn beside dz 


| (aiga-). The 3rd plor. impermtive -wn ia probably 


from -dn (6 regularly becomes u before a nasal) with 
é instead of a after the nd sing. -<Ge where 6 pecmo 
to be from -ou > -afu (the final « ie obscure). 

P. 2381. 15 eb infm. NM. -wn is only used in 
the imperative. 

P. 24) 1.17. It should be noted that the ao- 
| called future in - -la ef Nepill ia not used oo o simple 
“future, bot almost always as implying necessity 
cr will. The simple future is tho tense formed 
“by the infinitive in -ne plin chu or ite contracted. 


form. E.g. gare cha or garcha=he will do; garlé 


_ RB, L, Tonnes; 


alt 
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‘THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAH! KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR, 
By LIEUT.COLONEL T, W. HAIG, 0.6-L, 0.M.G., 0.B.E, 
(Continued from p, 72.) 
LXI.—Ax* ACCOUNT OF THE TREATY BETWEEN [pRinim Qura Suing Aso Husa NigiM 
SHiH REGARDING THR CAPTURE OF GOLBAEGA AND Bipar. 
4b. 1558. Whenthe fame of Husain Nizam Shih’s conquests and the account of his 


mighty army were spread abroad, Ibrihim Qutb Shih conceived the desire uf entering into 


an alliance with him and sent Mustafii Khin, one of his chief amirs, who had no equal in the 
Dakan na adiplomat ond politician. to Abmadnagor, to conclude a treaty. Mustsf4 Khan 
arrived at Ajmoadnagar and was reoeived hy the king, and in a short time succeeded In 


‘eonoluding a treaty, by the terms of which Thrihim Qutb Shih was to meet Hoxam Nigén 


Shah and the two kings were then to capture both Gulbarga nud Bider. Gulbarga wee 
to be attacked first, and the fortress and all the districts dependent on it were to be handed 


over to Hyanin Nizam Shih, awl the two kings were siext to attack Bidar which, with its 
‘dependencies, was to be handed over to Thrihim Qutb Shah. After the conchiston of this 


treaty, Qisim Beg was sent with Mugtafi Khan to Thrahim Qutb Shah, anil it wie agree] 
that the two kings should march from their capitals and should meet before Gulbarga, 
Husain Nigim Shih Uhon assembled his army and marched op Gulbarga Ibrahim Qutb 


‘Shah also marched with his army from his capital and met Husain Nighm ShOh avd the 


army of Abmadnager before Gulbarga, which fortress the two armies then surrounded 
an! bexeged, 

The fort of Gulbarga, although built on the plain, ic yet very strong, and is surrounded 
by adeop and broa ditch full of water. It is so constructed that the walls cannot he damaged 
by artillery, for the ground at the top of the counterscarp of the ditch rises so high that all 
shot fy above the walls, while the depth of the ditch and the fact that it is always full of 
water prevent running. 

Husain Nizim Shah, having encamped before the fortress, directed his attention to 
the best means of capturing it, He ordered Rami Khin and Midho Rim, who were in charge 
of the artillery, to pueh the heavy siege gunsforward to the edge of the ditch and batter the 
walls, in order that a practicable breach might be made for the attacking force, Rom 
Khin ond Midho Ram carried out these orders and the rest of the army pushed forward the 
irenehes to the edge of the ditch. The garrison, who had great confidence in the strength 
of the fortress, were in no way daunted, and showed o most determimed front to the 
besiegers, fighting most obstinntely. ; 

While these events were taking place, the king ordered the Sayyid Shah Hasan ‘Inja, 
who was one of the most famous amirs of the army, Ghazanfar fhin, Daulat Khin, Nizim 


‘Khan, Miyin Mskhdim ‘and others to attack the fortress, and, after capturing it, to hand it 


aver to the officers of Ibrahim Quth Shih, These amira, with the whole army which they 
lod, besioged Gulbarga for a month, during which perlod the defence was most steadfastly 
maintained and the slego most vigorously pressed. The walls were, however, at length 
breached, and the truops advanced to storm the place. They were met by the defenders, 
aml a most determined and bloody fight took place, in which Farang Khan, Ashraf 
Khin, and Khurshid Khiin were slain, ‘The fighting before the fortress and in the breaches 
continued not only throughout the day, but foro whole month more. At length the 
garrison wore reduced to great «traits and, having no more strength to fight, sent a mes- 


to ‘Adil Shah setting forth their desperate circumstances, Thrihim ‘Adil Shak 


was himself unable to contend with Husain Nigim Shih and sent to Ram Raj. ruler of 
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Vijuyansvar, explaining that he was hard pressed by Husain Nigdmi Shih and Phrahiin Qub 
Shh, who were besieging Gulbarga, and asking for help. Sad&shivariya, relying on the 
claim which his early protection of Ibrahim Qutb Shih had given him on Tbrihim’s eratitarte 
wrote @ letter to him enjoining him to desert hia allinnoe with Mnusain Nigim Shh, and to 
esist from harassing Thrihim “Adil Shah, and then set out from his capital, with his army, 
for Gulburge. The letter and the news of Sadshivariya’s approach reached Tbrahtm Qutb 
Shih at the same time, and he at onoe violated the solemn treaty with Husain Nigim Shih 
aud left Gulbarga for Telinginn im the middle of the night, The news of his flight was 
brought to Husain Nizim Shh in the morning, and (usain in hie wrath, chose to belicve 
that Qasim Beg, who had been the agent who had brought about the treaty, was algo 
concerned in Thrahim Quth Shah's violation of it. Aftor closely questioning Qisim Beg, 
he openly blamed him for ThrAhim‘s defection and ordered that he was tobe imprisoned in 
Parenda, Maulinh Infwatullah Nayat?, a learned and accomplished man, who had been 
introduced at court by Qasim Bey, took fright atrhis patron's imprisonment and fled to the 
court of [brihim Qurb Shih, Muulind “All Mizandarint, who was distinguished in all 
branches of learaing, but particularly in rhetoric, wes appointed vail, aud Bhopil Ril, who 
had formerly been in the service of Malik Barid and had entered the service of Abmad- 
tiger at the suggestion of his Inte majesty, as already described, was appointed vazir.26 
When Tbrihim Qutb Shah had left Gulbsrga forhis capital, Husain Nigam Shah prer- 
ceived that it -would be unwise to tarry any longer and marched to Abmadnagar. On his 
arrival there, he summoned Qasim Beg before him and compelled him to retire to hia own 
lands, but after a short while he again bestowed his favour upon him and, reappointed him 
to the post of vaéil and pished. At thesame time Moulini“Tniyatullih, relying on a gate 
conduct sent him by the king, returned from Telingina to Ahmadnagar and was again 
mimitted to the royal service, 
LAL.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE MARRIAGE BETWEEX Davnat Sain Braum, pavorren or 
Darvi ‘Iuip Sain, axnp Husars Nim Sain. 
4D, 1559, When Husain Niziim Shih, for the reasons already given, had abandoned 
his project of capturing Gulbarga and wes again seated on his throne at Abmadnagar, it 
ecourredl to hii that it would be sound policy to cement and renew the alliance which had 





—— 


190 ‘This account of the ainge of Gulbarga does not differ materially tine those given by Firinhia 
and the anthor of the Tirtth: Musomnad Qutb Shdbl, except that Sayyid ‘Ali ropresventa Lbrihim * Adil 
Shah Das still reigning in Bijipdir, whereas he had dicd beforn the siege opened, and it ix probable that it 
waa hiy death that encouraged the allies to attack Bijapiir, for the aeecenjon of his elder eon All, who wha aw 

Shi'ah, led to disturbunces. ‘Ali appealed for aid to Sadfshivarkya of Vijayanagar and, according to the 
T.M.G.S., went to Vijayanigar himéecll to neck it, Sadiwhivariya responded to hie appeal and actually 
marched fram his capital to relieve Gulbarga, sending # meesage to Ibrihim Qutb Shih to the eflwet that 
he would do well to abandon his alliones with Husain Nigim Shih and retire to his empital, Ibrahim 
Quib Shih had two good reasons for giving ear to the advice af Satliahivariyn ; firet, he wag under on 
ebligstion to him for the protection afforded to him before he nacended the throne, and aeoondly, hig 
wouthorn frontice marched with tha dominions of Vijayanagar ond was open to attnok throughout ite 
length. According to the T.Af.Q.5., he hed heard that Tirumala, younger brother of Sadishivariyy, had 
almady invaded his kingdom and waa laying waste thea Pingu! district, 

The T..M.Q.S. differs from all other authorities in wtating thot Tbrihim Qutb Hhih did not endilenly 
dosert hia ally, bot at his request met Saddahivariga and ‘All ‘Adil Shih J in the bod of the Krishna and 
arrang®! tha tertna of peace, but this account is belied by Husain Nizgim Shah's subsequent traatment of 
Qigin Bey aod by the apprehensions which led Infyntullah Maystl to fee to Galoondla, 


Pe 
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existeul between himself and-Daryé ‘Imid Shih by a marringe. He therefore summoned 
his advisers anil took counsel with thom in this matter, They applauded the proposal, 
and Maulind Alt Mazandaran! was sent as an ambassador, with numerous and costly 
gifts, to Daryé ‘ImAd Shih, He succeeded in arranging on alliance between Husain Nizam 
Shih and Dautot Shah Begum, doughterof Daryé ‘Imiéd Shih, ard it waz agreed that the 
parties should meet at the town of Sonpet,2? which was afterwards called ‘TehratAbAd. 

4.D. 1559. Darya “Imad Shah and Husain Nizim Shah marched to the appointed place 
of meeting ; they encamped on the two banks of the river of victory and river Biyfr, and 
the marriage fesiivitica began. There was much crinking, feasting and merriment, and ot 
length, in an auspicious hour, the marriage was cclebrated according to the rites of the 
holy law, and the amirs scattered largesse and offered congratulations. After the consnm- 
muition of the marriage, the two kings met once more and then each returned with great 
pomp to his capital. 

LXU1.—Arreur® oF THE PORTUGUESE TO BUILD A FORT ABOVE CHaDn, 
on KRevpoanna.** 

4.0. 1555. Tn the filth year of the king's reign, an absurd and impossible ides 
entered the hearts of the Farangis of Revdanda and they purposed to huild a fort on the 
summit of the hill of Karlah, on which the lord of the fortunate conjunction, Burhiin 
Nisim Shih Ef hax now built a fort, which he has named Burhin Drug, as will be related. 
They also purposed to build another fortress in the plain below that hill. 

When this was reported to Husain Nisim Shih, he was wroth and purposed to under- 
take a holy war ogainst the polypheists and idolaters, in accordance with the Quranic command; 
nnd it is evident that if Kings warred not thus against idolaters and polytheists, the faith 
of the prophet would soon be destroyed, sud would entirely disappear. 

Husain Nisim Shih, with s view to rooting out and entirely annihilating the FParangis, 
sent Rimi Khin and Meulina Shih Mohammed Ustad. with a well-appointed and zealous 
army and several heavy guns, towards Revdanda. 

When the Portuguese heard of the approach of this army and of the artillery, they 
repented them of their design and, exonsing themselves, sought forgiveness. They sent an 
envoy to the king to express, through the agenoy of the amira, their repentance and contri- 
tion, and to promise that they would never again be guilty of such presumption, but would 
be faithful servants of the king. When Hustin Nigam Shah was thus apprized of the repen- 
tance and submission of the Farang!s, he took pity on them and ordered his army to return 
to Ahmadnagar, In the same year Ibrahtm ‘Adil Shah I. departed this life?” and, in 

aT: Sonpat i is on the Wiin, in 19" 2° N. and 70" 20° B, The elosor alliance with Berar Wey a reply 
to the alliance between BijApdr and Vijayanagar. 

18 ‘This heading is not in tho original MS, The secount hore given is in substantial a_reemant 
with that of Firiehta (ii, 243) but differs considerably from the Portuguese versicn, “The govermor, 
desiring to sscure the promontory of Chaul, naked leave of king Nizamoxa (Nigim Shih) to build ‘a fort 
there. The Eing not only refasel to rant his request but seized the governor's memenger, and sent 30,000 
man to the spot to erect an impregnable fortress at that place. The governor, Francivo Barreto, sent 
Alvaro Pores de Soutamayor with eomo ships to bloolads the port till he arrived, which wns soon after, On 
the arrival of the governor, with an army of 4,000 Portuguese soldiem, besides a number of natives, tha 
enamy thought better of it and sued for peace, which was ecncladed on condition that the work of the fort 
should not procesd."— Danwera, i, 510. 

110 ‘This event ia miadated. Ybrilhim “Adil Shih I had died late in 1557 or arly in- 1555, before 
thesioge of Gulbarge. Hisson *Ali did not succeed him without opposition, for Ibrahim had been 4 Sonny 
anil had filled the army with Sunnis, | oxpelling the Shi'ahs and moss of the Foreigners, The army was, 
therefore, generally opposed to his mucceszion. See note 36. 
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accordance with his will and with the concurrence of the army, ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah ascended 


the throne. 

Immediately after this, according to some accounts, Darya ‘Imad Shah obeyed the 
summons of God, and Tufal‘® Khan, one of his amirs, who was more powerful than all 
the rest owing to the strength of his army and hishigh position, became all powerful in the 
kingdom of Berar, as will be related hereafter. | 

LXIV.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE QUARREL BETWEEN Husarn Nizim SHin AND 
SapisHivariya.*! 

A.D. 1560. There had long been quarrels between Ibrahim Adil Shah I and Sadashiva- 
raya, and Ibrahim’s territories had suffered from the inroads both of Ahmadnagar and of 
Vijayanagar,many of the forts of Bijapir being destroyed by the army of Ahmadnagar. 
Now that ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah had ascended the throne of Bijapar, he began to court the 
friendship of Sadashivaraya and sent him valuable gifts astribute, so that SadAshivaraya 
began to ignore and violate the treaties into which he had entered with the Nizim Shahi 

140 This unusual name is written Tafa"ul (‘augury’ or ‘divination ') throughout the MS, Tufal, 
46 it is usually written, means ‘spittle.’ The formin the MS. is probably correct, but I have adopted the 
more usual form, partly for typographical reasons. Dary& ‘Imfd Shh died in a.p. 1560. 
14 Tn this account of the invasion of the Ahmadnager kingdom by Sadishivariya, “Ali * Adi] Shah 
i, and Ibrahim Qutb Shah, Sayyid ‘Ali conceals much that is to the discredit of Husain Nizam Shah I, 
especially his bitter humiliation before the ‘‘infidel” Saddshivaraya. It was to avenge the capture of 
Sholapar and Kaliyani by Burhan I that ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah entered into sn alliance with Sad@shivaraya. 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah was compelled to join it for the reasons already grvenin note 36. Husain’s advisers 
strongly urged him to attempt to purchase peace by the retrocession of Kaliyani, but he obstinately 
refused to listen to the suggestion. The statement that ‘‘the accursed Bhopal Rai" had surrendered 
aliyfiniis not true. The retrocession of Kaliyani was the least humiliating of the three conditions which 
Husain was eventually forced to accept. Darya ‘Im4d Shih was not yet dead and Husain believed that 
he would be able to persuade him, Mubarak II of Khindesh, and ‘Ali Barid Shah of Bidar to come to his 
assistance. Khainjahfin, brother of ‘Ali Barid, was now in the service of Daryfiin Berar. He was under 
the influence of ‘Alt ‘Adfl Shah, and not only dissuaded Darya from assisting Husain but invaded the 
latter's dominions with 5,000 horse and foot from Berar. Being utterly defeated by Mull Mubammad 
of Nishibtr, he was afraid to return to Dary& ‘Imfd Shah and entered the service of ‘ Alt ‘Adil Shah.. Darya 
now made Jahangir Khin, the Dakani, his minister, and sent him with an army to the assistance of Husain, 
He marched to the borders of Bijaptir and did good service in cutting off the supplies of the powerful allies, 
Meanwhile, Ibrahim Qutb Shah began to repent of having joined the confederacy, for he feared that if Bija- 
pirswallowed Ahmadnagar he would be the next victim, and the conduct of the Hindus in destroying and 
defiling mosques and ravishing Muhammadan women was scandelizing all Muslims. .He opened communi- 
cations with the garrison of Ahmadnagar and assisted them greatly by allowing supplies to pass through 
his lines to the fort. At length he served his new allies as he had served Husain before Gulbarga, and 
retired in the night to his own kingdom, leaving his ca mp standing. The besiegers were now short of 
supplies, owing to the activity of Jahingir Khan, and retired to Ashti, sending an army to reduce Parenda ; 
but Husain was in great distress and was forced to sue for peace, which Sadishivariva, who was, in fact, 
the leader of the confederacy against him, granted on three conditions, the restoration of Kaliyani to ‘Ali 
“Adil, the execution of the valiant Jahangir Khan, and Husain’s personal submission before him. Husain 
accepted these terms, and basely put to death a veliant ally, the servant of a friendly sovereign, to save 
himself and his kingdom. Sadiishivarfya was seated on his throne when Husain appeared before him 
and gave Husain his hand to kiss. Husain humiliated himself, but foolishly insulted the Hindu by calling 
for water and ostentatiously washing his hands. Sadashivariiya said, in Canarese, “If he were not 
my guest, the largest part of him that would be left whole would be the tips of his fingers,’ Peace was, 
however, made between them, and Husain delivered the keys of Kaliyani to Sadishivariya who gave 
them to ‘Ali ‘Adil Sh4h. Soe F. ii, 67, 335, B.S. ; 84; and T.M.Q.S, 
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dynasty and to show hostility to Ahmadnagar, which line of conduct tended of necessity 
to the ruin of his kingdom. 3 

‘Ali ‘Adil Shah in person entered the territory of Vijayanagar and led Sadashivaraya 
astray by means of costly gifts, and he and Sadashivaréya then entered the kingdom of 
Ahmadnagar with an army more numerous than the raindrops, and sent a message to 
Tbrahim Qutb Sh4h, urginghimto join them. He was already beholden to Sadfshivaraya 
for the protection afforded tohim by the latterin the reign of Jamshid Qutb Shah, and 
therefore considered that he was not at liberty tooppose him. He marched to Telingana 
with his army and joined ‘Alf ‘Adil Shah and Sadashivaraya, The three armies then marched 
through the kingdom of Ahmadnagarand the army of Vijayanagar plundered and devastat- 
ed the whole country through which it passed. When the news of the approach of these 
armies was brought to Husain Nizim Shah by the fugitives from the districts through 
which they had passed, the king summoned his advisers and took counsel with them regard- 
ing the planto be adopted. They advised the king, as the army ofthe enemy largely out- 
numbered that of Ahmadnagar and was too strong to be successfully withstood, to abandon 
the capital with his army and to remain in the country where he was not likely to be over- 
taken, owing to the slowness of the enemy’s movements, and where he could amuse himself 
with hunting, They said that this policy should be continued until the rainy season, when, 
owing to the rain and the mud, and to the impossibility of obtaining supplies, the enemy 
would not be able to remain in the country and would either flee or sue for peace, 


The king, following this advice, placed a garrison of picked men, well provided with 
artillery and other munitions of war, in the fort of Ahbmadnagar, and then, with the rest of 
his army, crossed the Godavart and made Paithanhis headquarters. Immediately after 
his departure, Sadashivaraya arrived at Ahmadnagar with the army of Vijayanagar and 
encamped before the fortress, and the Hindts began to plunder the country, to overthrow 
the dwellings of the people, and to persecute the pooramong the Muslims. Sadashivaraya, 
‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, and Ibrahim Qutb Shah remained thus for some time at Ahmadnagar, 
laying waste all the country round about ; and then the rains broke with great violence. 
The mud and mire were so deep that the troops could not move and the elephants began 
to die for want of fodder. Meanwhile, the army of Ahmadnagar began to harass the 
enemy by attacking the outskirts of the camp and slaying all whom they found, until none 
dare venture forth. Sadashivaraya then ordered Sadashiva Naik, one of the chief 
officers of the army of Vijayanagar, to take his troops and harry the country as far as the 
Godavari, slaying all whom he met ; but spies brought information of this design to the 
king. The king sent an army of ‘Iraqi and Khurasfni horsemen under Mavali Khan, Sanjar 
Khan, Daulat Khin, Dastair Khan, Vazir Khan and Satya to intercept the Hinds, and free 
the earth from their foul existence. - This force came upon the Hindis near the town of 
Jamgaon and,atter a determined battle, defeated them. The infidels had much difficulty 
in saving theirlives by flight, and many horses, arms and standards fell into the hands of 
the army of Islam, who encamped on the battlefield. At this time Mir Husain, brother of 
Yughrish Khan, arrived and brought pews that the accursed Bhépal Rai, who had been 


appointed by the king to the command of the fortress of Kaliyani, had surrendered that — 


fortress to the enemy, When this news was brought to the king, he decided, in accordance 
with the advice of hiscounsellors, to make peace with Sadashivarfya, and sent Maulana 
‘Ali Mazandarani to Kaliyani in order that he might secure the property of all the king’s 
servants and surrender the fort. He also returned to Sadashivariya the horses and arms 
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which had been coptured at Jéimyion und recalled tho troops from Jdinghon to the royal 
camp. Kaliyani was surrendered to tho officers of ‘Alt ‘Adil Shah and Sadashivard ya then 
retired from the neighbourhood of Abmadnager and Husain Nigam Shih returned thither, 
and repaired the damage which had been done by the infidels. Andat this time the king 
devoted special attention to the strengthening of the fortress ‘of Abmadnagar, which was 





known us Hégh-i-Nicdm, and had been built of brick in mud, and he rebuilt the fortress 
of hard stone, and strengthened it so that it was superior to any fort on earth, 


(To be continued.) 


TOPAZ-TOPASS. 
By SIR &..C TEMPLE, 
A DISCIssion on this interesting term took place in the pages of the Ceylon Antique 





in 1916, and the subject has been revived in the April number (vol. v, pt. iv) of that 
journal last year (1920), Several suggestions have from time to time been pat 
forth a3 to the origin of the word, but only two of thean have found acceptance with 
scholars, among whom there is still « differonce of opinion regarding its derivation, 

With the object of settling this vexed question, I have collected, in chronalogioal order, 
as many references to, and definitions of, the term Topaz as appear in such authorities 
a5 Yule’s Hobson-Jobson and the Oxford English Dictionary, together with additional 
quotations cited in the Ceylon Antiquery and my own notes from original records and old 
travellers. The whole makes an informing series and, to my mind, solves the difficulty 
of the origin of the term, 

There can be little doubt that the word is an éarly Portu guese corruption, through a form 
(épdaht in Malayalam (the first Indian language the Portuguese learnt) of the Indian dubhdsht 
(Skr. dvibhdsht), one with two languages, i.c., a half-breed gervant of Europeans ; thenos a 
soldier, especially a gunner, and among sailors, a ship's servant, a lavatory or bathroom 
attendant, aud incidentally, on occasion, an interpreter. In the form lopaz, lopaesa, the 
term became differentiated from diédhdahf (in the mouths of Europeans, dubash), a superior 
native interpreter, and meant always a low-class half-brecd. It hns no relation to fép a pun, 
or to (pf, a hat. 

1549, Father Anriquez, writing from Punicail on tho 21st November, says that he 
wasengaged for some time in making correct translations previously made 
by the Topazes. Theas Topazes had, moreover, a bad reputation and were 
exoluded from the Jesuit College of Goa. Derivation of Tuppahi by 8. G. P. 
(who quotes the original Portuguese) in Ceylon Antiquary, vol, UL. pt.i, Pp. 62, 

1602. The 12th ditto wo axw to seaward another Champaigne (Sampan) wherein 
were 20 men, Mesticou and Toupas. Wan Spilberqun’s Voyage, p. 34 (pub. 

1648). (Quoted in Hobson.Jobson, w. v. Topaz.) | 

1672. Madraspatam otherwise Chinnepatan, where the English have the Fort of 
St. George, garrison'd with Toptazes and Mestioos. Baldacus, Beschryvinge 
van Malabar en Choromandel, qnotod by Love, Vestiges of Old Madras, I, 278, 

1673. To the Fort then belonged 200 English, and 400 Topazes, or Portugal 
Firemen. Fryer, ed, 1698, p. 66. In his glousarial Index Fryer has 
Topazes, Musketeers. (In Hobson-J obs.) 
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It is resolved and ordered to entertain about 100 Topasses, or Black 
Portuguese, into pay. Wheeler, Madras in the Olden Time, I, 121. (In 
Hobson-Jobson.) 
The Dutch at Policat taking in all the Topasses and Peons they can get to serve 
them. Pringle, Diary and Consultation Book of Fort St. George, p. 11. 
It is resolved as soonas English soldiers can be provided sufficient for the 
garrison, that all Topasses be disbanded, and no more entertained, since 


there is little dependance on them. Wheeler, op. cit., p.159. (In Hobson-_ 


Jobson.) 

Ordered that . . . six soldiers Europeans, and six Topasses and 
twenty Peons go for a guard [with the present to the Naw&b’s camp]. 
Consultation at Fort St. George (Madras Records). 

You doe very well in lookeing after the [concernes] of Manuell de Monte 
deceased or any other Topasses. Letters from Fort St. George (Madras 
Records). . 

Pags: 44: 12: 2 expended att Fort St. David . . . for charges on 
30 Topaz souldiers and 8 slaves, which the ship [took] in there. Letters 
from Fort St. George (Madras Records). 

The garrison [at Fort St. George] consists of no more than three Companies 
of fourscore or a hundred men each, and one-third of these Topazes or 
Portuguese Indians, Salmon’s description of Madras, quoted by Love, 
Vestiges of Old Madras, II, 75. 

Topases, qui sont des gens du pays qu’on éléve et qu'on habille & la Francoise, 
lesquels ont esté instruits dans la Religion Catholique par quelques uns de 
nos Missionaires. Luillier, Voyage aux Grandes Indes, pp. 45-46. (In Hobson 
Jobson.) 

The Garrison consists of about 250 Soldiers, at 91 Fanhams, or Ll. 2s, 9d. per 
month, and 200 Topasses, or black Mungrel Portuguese, at 50, or 52 


Fanhams per month. Lockyer, Trade in India, p.14. (In Hobson-Jobson.) 


Midford and his English Serjeant, Hill, were desperately wounded and made 
prisoners, together with five Europeans and forty-seven Topasses 

The unfortunate Topasses who had their noses cut off were [afterwards, 22nd 
January 1718] formed into a company of marines, and had their pay aug- 
mented to Rs.5 amonth. In this odd way the Bombay Marine Battalion 
appears to have had its origin. Biddulph, Pirates of Malabar, pp. 93, 99. 
Expedition against Gheriah . . . Many of the casualties were caused by 
the bursting of a gun on board the Phram. The explosion fired the gun on 
the opposite side of the deck, which was loaded with grape, and pointing over 
a boat full of Topasses. Biddulph, op. cit., p. 147. 

Some Portuguese [are] called Topasses . . . will be served by none but 
Portuguese Priests because they indulge them more in their villany. A 
Hamilton, A new Account of the Hast Indies, ed. 1748, I. 326. 

Number of men thought necessary for the Gunroom Crew—l Gunner, 
4 Gunner’s Mates, 10 Quarter Gunners, 35 Europeans, 100 Topasses, 1 Syrang, 
2 Tindalls, and 35 Lascars. Consultation at Fort St. George, 30th May. 
Love, Vestiges of Old Madras, II, 295. 
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There are a certain Christian people to be found in this country of Malabar, 
and throughout the extensive coasts of India, called Topasses, who cannot 
be reckoned as belonging exactly either to the Europeans or the natives, but 
from (sic) a third class. They are a mixed race : some are sprung from 
Portuguese settlers and slaves, whose children have inter-married with the 
blacks: but the greater part are the offspring of enfranchised Portuguese 
slaves. With these we must also reckon freed slaves of all races ; including 
Christian slaves who are chiefly of the Romish persuasion 
The name Topas is curious. It is supposed to be derived from two Portu- 
guese words (“thou boy”) because the Portuguese in early times, having 
taught their language to the slaves born in their house made use of them as 
interpreters in dealing with the natives, and were in the habit of saying 
Tu Pai falla aquel or ‘ you boy, say so and so.’ There seems to be a glimpse 
of truth in this account, for they still call the oldest and most respected slaves 
* Pai ’. 

Others refer this word [to] koepaj [? in English, -kwpai], which in the 

Malabar language signifies a coat ; for they wear coat, shirt, and breaches 
(sic), like the Europeans, as likewise a hat, in sign of their freedom, and 
the more wealthy among them wear shoes and stockings, though more 
generally they go barefoot . . . Butin my opinion the origin of this 
name must not be ascribed to koepaj (“coat”) but rather to Toepay 
(“interpreter’’); because the race served as interpreters between the 
people of Malabar and Christians; and to this day the same office is 
exercised by many of them and is esteemed a very honourable profession. 
J.C. Visscher, Letters from Malabar, translated by Major Heber Drury, 
quoted in Ceylon Antiquary, vol. V, pt. iv, p. 204. 

Les Portugais et les autres Catholiques qu'on nomme Mestices et Topassea, 
également comme les naturels du Pays y viennent sans distinction pour 
assister aux Divine mystéres. Norbert, Mémoires Historiques, II, 31. (In 
Hobson-J obson.) 

The Officers . . . report'theirpeople. . . could not do more . 
against the force the enemy had, being . . . one thousand Europeans, 
besides Topasses, Coffrees, and Seapoys. Consultation at Fort St. David, 
Ist March (India Office Records). 

William Barwell to Admiral Boscawen. I have already taken into pay all 
the Topasses and other People I could possibly procure. C. R. Wilson, Old 
Fort William, I, 213. 

600 effective Europeans would not have cost more than that Crowd of 
useless Topasses and Peons of which the Major Part of our Military has of 
late been composed 
The Topasses . . . a black, degenerate, wretched Race of the antient 
Portuguese, as proud and bigotted as their Ancestors, lazy, idle, and 
vitious withal, and for the most Part as weak and feeble in Body as base in 
mind, not one in ten possessed of any of the necessary Requisites for a 
Soldier. A Letter to a Proprietor of the EB. I. Company, pp. 57, 103. 
(In Hobson-J obson.) 
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When our people arrived, they found English Topasses and peons holding 
Villupuram fort, on behalf of ‘Abd-ul-jalil. . . Sergeant Saint-Marc, ten 
Europeans with twenty Topasses and fifty sepoys. . . returned. 
Nasir Jang Nizam is encamped . . . with 200 English soldiers, 100 
mestices, 200 Topasses, 400 sepoys and 600 Carnatic peons. Diary of 
Ananda Ranga Pillai, vol. V1.,ed. Dodwell, pp. 387, 417, 431. 
List of the smothered in the Black Hole Prison, exclusive of sixty-nine 
(consisting of Dutch and English sergeants. corporals, soldiers, topazes, 
militia, whites,and Portuguese) . . . Holwell’s Narrative, quoted by C. R. 
Wilson, Old Fort William. II, 216n. 
In this plight . . . I sustained the weight ofa. . . Topaz bearing 
on my right. Holwell, Narrative of the Black Hole. (In Hobson-Jobson.) 
There is a distinction said to be made by you. . . which, in our opinion, 
does no way square with rules of Justice and equity, and that is the 
exclusion of Portuguese topasses, and other Christian natives, from eny 
share of the money granted by the Nawab. Court’s Letter, quoted in 
Long’s Selections, p. 133. (In Hobson-Jobson.) 
A Topaz. [Note.] <A black Christian soldier: usually termed subjects of 
Portugal. Annual Register, 2353/2. (In O. E. D.) 
Topasses, a tawny race of foot soldiers distinct from Portuguese marine 
natives, and called Topasses because they wear hats. J. H. Grose, 
Voyage to the East Indies, (2d. ect.) I, xiv. (Glossary). (In O. #. D.) 
Topasses, black foot soldiers. descended from the Portuguese marrying 
natives, calle] Topasses. because they wear hats. Carraccioli, Life of Lord 
Clive, 1V, 564. (In Hohson-Jobson.) 
I have also recommended the corps of Topasses or descendants of Europeans, 
who retain the characteristic qualities of their progenitors. Fullarton, 
View of English Interests in India, p. 222. (In Hobson-Jobson.) 
Topasses are the sons of Europeans and black women, or low Portuguese 
who are trained to arms. Munro, Narrative of Military Operations agains! 
the French, p. 321. (In Hobson-Jobson.) 
Topazes seu Dvibashi, in ora Coromandelica Dobdchi, ex etymologia ‘ui 
nominis interpretes seu duo idiotmata calentes, unum Indicum, aliud 
Europaeum. Musei Borgiani Velitris Codices Manuseripti, auctore P. Paulino 
a S. Bartholomaeo, Romae, p. 251. 
[Topazes or Dvibdshi, on the Coromandel Coast, Dohdchi, according to 
the etymology of their name, interpreters, or versed in two languages, the 
one Indian, the other European. | 

Cola essi chiamansi JJwndocdarer, gente di veste bianca, per cistinguerli 
dalli Tupasi, che parlano Malabar e Portoghese, e portano cappello e calzoni 
senza calzette esenza scarpe. Ira Paolino, Viaggiv alle Indie Orientali, p. 144. 
[In that place (Cochin) they (Christians) are called Mundocdrer, men of the 
white robe, to distinguish them from the Tupasis, who speak Malabar 
(Tamil) and Portuguese, and wear a hat and trousers without stockings 
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In a footnote . Fra Paulino explains the origin of the term Tupasi. The 
following is a translation of his remarks: The name Tupasi comes from 
the Sanscrit Duibhashi, dui=two, and bhdéshi=one who speaks two lan- 
guages, interpreter, which all Tupasis are, for they speak their native 
vernacular and a European language, English, French, Dutch or Portuguese. 
In Cochin they are called ‘gente de chapeau,’ that is hat men, for they wear 
atopt or dat, whilst the other Indians, who are not descendants of the 
Europeans, wear the Romdli, that is to say, a white turban or muslin of the 
finest cotton. Note on Tuppahi by 8. G. P. in Ceylon Antiquary, vol. U1, 
pt. iv, p. 282, where the extract from Fra Paolino given above, also occurs, 
Topaz: A word used by the Portuguese in India to designate a Christian who 
has father and mother of different countries. A Vieyra, A Dict. of the Portu- 
quese and English Languages (quoted by A. Mendis Gunasékara Modaliar in 
Ceylon Antiquary. vol. Il, pt. i, p. 63. 

Topasses, or personswhom we may denominate {ndo-Portuguese, either the 
mixed products of Portuguese and Indian parents, or converts to the 
Portuguese from the Indian faith. J. Mill, Hist. of British India. (In 
Hobson-J obson. ) 

Tuppahiya: interpreter, burgher (in contempt). The Rev. B. Clough, 
A Dict. of the English and Singhalese Languages, (Quoted by 8. G.P. in 
Ceylon Antiquary, vol. II, pt. i, p. 62). 

Topas (Port. Topaz, perhaps from the H. (opi, a hat). A native Christian 
sprung from a Portuguese father and Indian mother in the south of Inclia : 
in the early history of the Company these people were extensively enlisted 
as soldiers: hence the term came to he applied to the Company's native 
soldiery generally inthe Peninsula: it is now obsolete. H. H. Wilson 
Glossary of Judicial and Kevenue Terms. 

Tuppahi, tuppahiya, from Hindi, dobhdshiya, an interpreter; or from 
Skt. dvibhashi,a dubash, servant. The Rev. M. Winslow, 4A Comprehensive 
Tamil and Englisk Dict. (Quoted by 8. G. P. in Ceylon Antiquary, vol. TT, 
pt. i, p. 62). 

The East Indian community which ishere [Visscher’s Letters from Malabar. 
1743, supra] alluded to has undoubtedly undergone a great change since the 
days of our author . . . The term Topass has fallen into disuse, but it 
is singular enough that, to the present day, the Europeans in India 
invariably call ‘Boy ’ whenever they require a servant, East ] ndian or native, 
Footnote by Major Heber Drury to his translation of Visscher’s Letters from 
Malabar, quoted in Ceylon Antiquary, vol. V, pt. iv, p. 204. 

Thirty * topasses “ on board the deserted ship launched a beat and got to 
Port Canning. Daily Telegraph, 24 October. In OQ. E. D., 8. v. Topaz. 
Topaz (in India), a Christian that has fatherand mother of different countries. 
D, J. de Lacerda, Portuguese-English Dictionary. 

Topaz: a native Christian sprung froma Portuguese father and an Indian 
mother in the South of India. G. C. Whitworth, 4n Anglo-Indian Dict. 
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-.. 1885, Topass, from fopé, Hind., a hat, a person wearing a hat ; a Christian of mixed 
descent, chiefly of Portuguese origin, employed on shipboard as a sweeper. 

Dr. E, Balfour, Cyclopadia of India. 

1886. Topaz, Topass, etc. A name used in the 17th and ISth centuries for 
dark-skinned orhalf-caste claimants of Portuguese descent, and Christian . 
profession. Its application is generally, though not universally, to soldiers 

2 of this class, and it is possible that it was originally a corruption of the Pers. 
; (from Turkish) fop-chi, a gunner. Various other etymologies have 
however been given. That from ¢opi, a ‘ hat ‘has a good deal of plausibility, 

and even if the former etymology he the true origin, it is probable that this 

one was often in the minds of those nsing the term as its true connotation. 

It may have some corroboration not only in the fact that Europeans are to 

this day often spoken of by the natives (with a shade of disparagement) 

as Tvpi-wdld3 or ‘Hat-men,’ but alsu in the pride commonly taken by all 
persons claiming European blood in wearing «a hat ; indeed Fra Paolino tells 

us that this class called themselves yente dechapeo. Possibly, however, this 

was merely a misrendering of topaz from the assumed etymology. The 
same Fra Paolino, with his usual fertility in error, propounds im another 
passage that topaz is a corruption of do-bhdshiya, ‘two-tongued’ (in fact ' 
isanother form of dubash), viz., using Portuguese and a debased vernaculara | * 

The Topaz on board ship is the sweeper, who is at sea frequently 

of this class. Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. Topaz. ; 

1886. Topaz. A bath-room attendant. Probably from the Portuguese. H. A, 

Giles, A Glossary of Reference on subjects connected with the Far Hast. 2nd 
ed. [He is still the bath-room and lavatory attendant on board ships carry- 
ing passengers to and from the East.—R. C. T.] | 

1891. Tuppahi, naturalised [Singhalese] word derived from the Tamil lupdasi, . 
interpreter. A. Mendis Gunasékhara Mudaliyar, 4 Comprehensive Grammar 
of the Sinhalese Language, p. 362 (Quoted by 5. G. P. in Ceylon Antiquary, 
vol, II, pt. 1, p. 62.) 

1892. Topass (ié@pashi, Mal.). Corruption of the hindostany doobash. A native 
Christian sprung from a Portuguese father and Indian mother, in the early ‘ 
history of the Company extensively enlisted as soldiers : now used on sh ips. 
Madras Manual of Administration, vol. III, s. v. Topass. 

1892. Topass, topaz. Anglo-Indian. name of any dark-skinned half-caste of 
Portuguese descent; the sweeper (who is often such a half-breed) on board 
ship. C. A. M. Fennell, The Stanford, Dict. of anglicised words and phrases. 

1893. Topass. Applied to half-castes of Portuguese origin. The word now only 
survives on board steamers of the merchant service. A. T. Pringle, Diary [ 
and Consultation Book of the Agent and Governor of Fort St. George (Note ) 
on p. 11 of 16S1). 

1913. Topaz. Derived from Hind. ¢ép, gun, or Hind. tépi, hat. H. D, Love, 
Vestiges of Old Madras, 1, 278 footnote. 

1913. Topass. E. Indies. Also topaz. Adapted from Portuguese topaz. A man 
of two languages, interpreter, in which capacity these men of mixed 
descent were employed. A fancied derivation from Hindi tép?, hat, making 
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the term=tépt-wala, * hat-man,’ European, has been current since the 
middle of the 18th century. 

A dark-skinned half-breed of Portuguese descent ; often applied to a soldier, 
or a sbip’s scavenger or bath-attendant who is of this class. Oxford 
English Dict., 3. v, Topass. 

Topasses was the name givenby the Portuguese to Eurasians, and occurs fre- 
quently in the letters of old time missionaries. Both [the Sinhalese] Twppaht 
and [Tamil] 7'wpdsi evidently come from this Topass, which is probably the 
Hindi word referred to by Winslow [supra, 1862]. It has the two significa- 
tions given by Clough [swpra, 1821]. The word Topass is said to be derived 
from Hind. tépi. It would be a curious piece of “learned lumber” to know 
whether Tuppahi came into use in Sinhalese from the Tamil Tupdasi, or 
from Topass so frequently used by the Portuguese, The authority of the 
learned scholar, Mudaliyar Gunasékhara, is for its introduction from the 
Tamil . . . The Carmelite friar Paolinoa S. Bartolomao was the firat 
to propound the derivation of Topaz and Dubash from DvibhAashi 

But Yule very thoughtlessly ridicules the derivation . _ - Topas 
ig not pure Portuguese, but a word Lusitanised from Hindi . 
Isthe Hindi word tépi or dobdshi (dubhdshia, Skt. dvibhdshi), 
The Turkish etymology suggested by Yule may well be neglected 

That Eurasians came to be called “ hat-men”’is not strange 

‘+ + think the use of Tuppahiin Sinhalese literature of the 16th and 
Lith centuries will bear out the statement that it was first used to 
discriminate Eurasians. [The writer is unable to verify this statement, 
which {s suggested by the occurrence of the word in this sense in the 
translations of the Parangi Hatana] . . . Its use in the sense of 
“ interpreter ’’ fs of much later date, and probably came in because Eura- 
élans often served this purpose, It would be interesting to know the date 
of the earliest use of the word in the sense of “ interpreter.’’ (Father 
Anriquez uses Topaz in this sense in 1549, which is the earliest in India.) 
There seems to have heena different word for “interpreter’’ in Ceylon, i.e., 
Banaca . ., , Notes on the Derivation of Tuppahi by 8. G. P. in Ceylon 
Antiquary, vol, II, pt. i, pp. 62, 124-126, 282. 

The Tamil tupdsi (of which tuppdsi is a modification) is evidently derived 
from the Hindi dvibhdshi, which literally means ‘one who speaks two lan- 
guages.” Itis not genuine Portuguese. The Portuguese topaz is either a 
corruption of dvibhashi, or of its Tamil equivalent twpdsi. The latter ts 
more probable, owing to the words “ South India’’in Whitworth (supra, 
1835). . , The word cannot be connected with the Hindi topt, hat, for the 
reason that s (ch) in tupdsi or z in topaz is unaccountable, and because it 
is inconceivable that only a small and insignificant section of the people 
who wore hats came to he called tupasi to the exclusion of the genuine 
Europeans who always wore hats. The Sinhalese tappahi (a modification 
of tuppasi) may be from the Tamil or from the Portuguese, which, as 
shown above, adopted the word trom the Tamil. Note by A. Mendis 
Gunasékara Mudaliyar, in Ceylon Antiquary, vol. II, pt. i, p. 63. 
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1916. The word tuppahi is used by the Sinhalese to signify “ interpreter.’’ The 
Sanskrit word dribhési signifying one who speaks two languages, has taken 
the form tupdési in Tamil, and the Tamil ‘Tupési’ has become *Tuppsahi ’ 
in Sinhalese. The word is also usec by the Sinbalese to indicate a 
Portuguese descendant. Note by Simon de Silva, Gate Mudaliyar on the 
Derivation of Tuppahi, in Ceylon Antiquary, vol. I, pt. i, p. 63. 

1916. In the early intercourse of the Europeans with India, a man who was able 
to interpret between the European and the native, was called dvibhdshi, a 
a man of two languages. In Portuguese this daibhdshi became dubash, 
which is the word applied now to a ship-chandler, while in court it kept its 
form purer and passed into Tamil as tupashi, and into Sinhalese as tup- 
pahi. In the latter language it means, in addition to interpreter, also a 
Portuguese descendant of the mechanic class. This class is of mixed Portu- 
guese and Sinhalese descent, and speaks two languages. Hence the 
designation. Note by W. F, Gunawardhana Mudaliyar on the Derivation 
of Tuppahi, in Ceylon Antiquary, vol. I, pt. i, p. 635 

1916. Inland-tombos toepas (tuppahi) means a person belonging to that class, but 
when followed by the word moedianse means interpreter (tuppahi moedianse 
= interpreter mudaliyar). So that a tuppahi moedianse is not necessarily a 
toepas. A person of mixed European and native descent (mestico) was neces- 
sarily bi-lingual (toepas), and hence employed in Portuguese times as an 
interpreter. In process of time, the word which had reference to interpreter 
was used to designate a class, #.2., the lower order of mestico and native 
Christians. The Dutch called the interpreter-Mudaliyar “tolk modliaar.”’ 
The tom-wallah or hat-man theory is, I think, ratherfar fetched. If such had 
been the case, one would have expected topikarayah, not toepas 
Note by Historicus, in Ceylon Antiquary, vol. U1, pt. i, pp. 191-2. 

1918, Ina note on a passage in the Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai (supra, 1750), 
with reference to ‘100 mestices, 200 Topasses,’”’ Mr. H. Dodwell remarks 
(p. 431n.), “ Mestice merely means half caste. I cannot suggest why these 
people should apparently be differentiated from Topasses.’’ 





THE WOMEN POETS OF THE RIG-VEDA—A STUDY. 
By KRISHNAKANTA HANDIQUI, M.A, ; JORHAT. 

Tue first noteworthy poetess whom we meet with in the Rig-Veda is Vigwavara Atreyi 
(R.-V. 5, 28) who has composed a hymn to Agni in five verses couched in four different metres. 
Vigwavara’s hymn is one of the easiest and simplest that we find in the Rig-Veda, 
Here is a translation of the fourth verse : “ Thy splendour, O Agni, kindled and brilliant 
ss thou art,[do adore. Showerer (of gifts) and possessed of wealth, thou art kindled in 
sacrifices.’ From the first. verse of the hymn we gather that there were women 
“worshipping the gods with oblations,’’ as there weremen. Inthe third verse Vigwa- 
vArfi prays: “(Agni!) Do thou make the conjugal relation well-regulated mutually,’ 
The last two verses of Vigwavara’s hymn were included in the SAmidhent verses, recited 
in kindling the sacred fire, in the New and Full Moon sacrifices ( Darga-paurnamdsa). 

Then comes Apala Atreyi (#.-V.8. 91). The hymn is based on a story in which Apala 
herself is the chief figure.. She seems to have been abandoned by her husband owing to her 
disease, but subsequently healed by the grace of Iqdra, for whom the forlorn lady could not 
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afford to press out the Soma juice with the grdvans or stones of the régular Soma ritual, 
but only with her teeth, She prays to Indra ; “Thou who goest shining, a hero, to every 
house, drink this (Soma) pressed with (my) teeth, mixed with grains and curds, with cakes 
and songs *' (8.80.2). She thus expresses the hope of women, wronged by their hushands, 
like herself—* May he (Indra) acquire strength enough, achieve enough, enrich us enough ; 
may we, wronged by (our) husbands, unite ourselves with Indra well enough “’ (8. 80. 4). 

Apala’s verses are simple and direct like those of Vigwavara. The repitition of the 
word afqa, “ much ” or “ enough, ”’ adds force to the fourth verse of the hymn, which we 
have just translated. There is no fixed sacrificial application of this hymn, 

We should now turn to Ghoshé Kakshivati (R.-V. 10, 39 and 40), who has two hymns 
of fourteen verses each. She is the most important of the lady poets of the Rig-V eda. 

Ghoshé belongs to a family that has produced a generation of Vedic poets. Her 


genealogy is 
Uchathya (R.-V. 9. 50 ete.). 


! 
Dirghatamas (2.-V. 1. 140 ete.). 
ae (R.-¥. 1. 116 ete.), 
Ghosha (&.-V. 10, 39 and 40). 


Sauhastya (R.-V. 10, 41. Mentioned also as Ghosha in 
1. 120. 5 according to Sayana), 

Uchathya has only a few hymns in the ninth Mandala, but his descendant, Dirgha- 
tamas who calls himself Auchathya (“son of Uchathya’’) and Kakshivan, rank high among 
the seers of the Rig-Veda. Ghosha has only two hymns and her son Sauhastya only one, 
Both Ghosha and her son offer their prayers to the Acgvins. In direct contrast with the 
hymns of Vigwavara and Apala, Ghosha’s verses, besides being allusive, are grave and 
difficult ; and in fact, Prof. Grassmann styles as obscure the last five verses of one of 
the hymns of Ghosha (I(t. 40), Ghosha has drawn almost all her allusions from the hymns 
to the Agvins composed by her father Kakshivan in the first Mandala (1. 116, 117, 118 
particularly) as well as toa slight extent from Hymn 1. 112, also addressed to the Agvins 
by the sage Kutsa, to whom she refers in 10. 40. 6, and has, in some cases, reproduced in 
new connections the very words of Kakshivin and Kutsa. For example, 

GHosHi— KaxsHivin— 

as faa Te: Bata cr: , 
BART Bec, 
TIF FA: SHAT, LL. 18: 
ava: walara, 1. 118. 1. 
qsan Mfsaqar wz: , 10. 39. 1. = Fegar waa. L 118. 3. 
BF Sat SAA MME A wae =e aA Raa Hi Ga: 


St a4 ard Aaa: salaar er 
ete., 10. 39. 12, 





STU daw: , 10. 39. 4. wart aay: , 1.117. 13. 
wa “a4 F499, 10. 39. 10 = wa 4a Aq, 1. 118. 9. 
aaa, 10. 39. 9. = AFT, 1. 116. 3, 
= .. SPSTAT...: dt, 10.40.14. = -. SAAT... TT: wat, 1. 120. 6. 
Kursa— 
areal TR Fae sien ta: HyeaTA ae ar ahr... arr: 
air: area sees, 10.39.13. = afdst afta Saaz, 1. 112, 8. 

uaa Hy: . 10. 39. 8, = Wat nz: L 112.8. 


WAS Braz s7aa , 10. 39. 9. NiFarseaa wary, 1 112 7 
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These striking resemblances between hymns of Mandalas ] and 10, added and 
supplemented, have to he taken into consideration in fixing the relative age of the Rig- 
Veda Mandalas. 

Then, the allusions found in Ghosha’s hymns, e.g., the rejuvenating by the Acvins 
of the sage Chyavana and of Kali, the rescue of Taugrya from a watery grave, Vandana 
from a well. Rebha from a cave, Atri from fire, and the references to Saptavadhri, Pedu, 
Bhujyu and several others are far more fully treated, especially in the two long hymns 
of twenty-five verses each, hy her father Kakshivan (1.116, 117) im the earlier Mandala. 
But while her indebtedness to Kakshivan is clear, Ghosha’s originality, apart from her 
independent verses, is manifest in her condensing the selected allusions anc giving them 
a new background to a considerable extent. The following is a translation of one of 
her verses: “ Where, among what people are the Acvins, destroyers of foes. lords of 
beauty, delighted to-day ? Who has detained them ? To what sages or what sacrificer’s 
abode are they gone ?*’ (10, 40. 14). 

A few personal facts about Ghosha are available. We find in Kakshivan’s hymn, 
1.117. 7. also indicated in verses of Ghosha herself, that she remained unmarried to an 
advanced age in her father’s house till she was favoured with a husband by the Acvins, 
and from 1.122. 5 we gather that he was Arjuna.! We need not take Arjuna as 
a common noun.to mean, after Sayara, a white skin, for the word Arjuneya in 1.112, 23 
and 4. 26.1 is used as a proper noun to mean “a descendant of Arjuna.’’ In one of her 
hymns (10, 40. 5) Ghosha calls herself a princess, so that Kakshivan may have heen a 
royal sage. In 10 .40.3 she refers to the twin gods Agvins as like * two sons of a king.” 





Ghosha's reference toawidow becoming the wife of her late hushand’s brother is 
important (10.40. 2); so also the word Kapa, “the panegyric of a king by his hard.” 
Ghosha’s hymns are recited in the Prataranuvaka of the Soma sacrifice and in the 
Acvina-Castra of the Atiratra form of the same. 

Couched in the Jagati metre, like Ghosha’s hymns, are ten sweet and well-halanced 
verses in the ninth Mandala (9. 86. 11-20), composed jointly by two other female poets, 
SikatA& and Nivavari. The verses form part of a hymn addressed to Soma, by various 
authors. Here is a translation of one of their verses :—*Clad in an armour (of lustre) 
that touches the heaver, worthy of sacred rites and filling up the sky, fixed ir the worlds : 
and knowing the heaven, he (Soma) comes on with rains and worship heaven’s ancient 
lord.”” (9. 86. 14.) 

Then we have to mention a hymn to Indra in the tenth Mandala (10. 134), of which 
six verses are by the sege Mandhatri, but the seventh and last verse is by a lad VY named 
Godha. This is the only verse of Gocha that we come across in the Rig-Veda. It 
runs thus :— Never co we offend, Ye Gods, never do we neglect: we act as revealed 
by the Mantras and celebrate here (the sacred rites) with might and mair.. 3 

The six preceding verses of the hymn by Mandhftri are distinguished from 
Godha’s verse by a refrain repeated in each of them. There are other similar hymns in 
the Rig-Veda where the refrain is repeated in all but the last verse. e.g., the h ymns 1.105, 
106 by the sage Kutsa. | 
ir 4 ey HAA qa” ‘for gaining Arjuna’ as the husband. The w pipe Ss nae eae 
this sense, as Sayana himself has ee elsewhere. (Saéyana on 1. 122. < See pee = 

2 The exact pteenry: Yersuas of the corresponding Vedie phrase would he “ with the sider and the 
region below the arm-pits. : 
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There is similarly a verse by another lady, the sister of the sage Agastya. in the first 
half of a heterogenous hymn of twelve verses in the tenth Mandala (10. €0). The first half 
is @ panegyric of a king named AsamAti and the last verse of it (sixth in the whole hymn) 
is by Agastya’s sister, the mother of Bandhu and others, who are the seers of this hymn 
along with their mother. She prays to the king thus:—“ Thou dost yoke two ruddy steeds 
for (the defence of) Agastya’s scions, Thou, 0 King. didst rout the niggardly Panis— 
all of them.’’ The verse points to women taking part in celebrating glories of kings, 

The Anukramani ascribes another verse in a hymn of various authors (8.1.34) toa lady 
vamed Cagvati, bait it seems to be rather composed by others about her. Similarly, the 
Anuktamani ascribes hymn 10, 109 to a lady named Juhi or the sage Urehanabha, but in 
reality it appears to be a story composed by the latter about Juhi and her husband 
Brahaspati, So, putting aside the ladies Juhi and Cicvati, as not being actual verse. 


writers, we should like to refer to two characteristic verses on love by Lopamudra (1. 179, 1-2): 


addressed to her husband Agastya, who replies in two other verses, after which a disciple of 
the latter brings the hymn toa close with two more verses. It is not therefore a hymn 
addressed to any particular deity. Lopfémudra speaks to her ascetic husband :—“ Those of 
old, who were defenders of the eternal Law and declared laws with the gods, abided by 
them, (but) did not attain the end : (so) will(now) wivesbe united with their husbands 2?” 
With this verse and another Lopfmudra tries to turn her ascetic dord into a loving 
husband. Agastya’s reply is in the same spirit. 

There is a similar hut indelicate conversation between king Bhivayavya and his 
wife Romaga, being two verses added, without any apparent connection, to hymn 1. 126, 
composed by the sage Kakshivin about the generosity of the king. They are in a different 
metre from the preceding verses and might very well he a fragment of a popular song, as 
Griffith has suggested. 

So much forhymns by women. Inthe tenth Mandala there sre two simple incanta- 
tions (10. 145, 159), supposed to be by Indrani and Cachi respectively, the subject being 
the overpowering of rival co-wives. Both Indrani and Cachi are mythical names, but 
Cachi means “action”’ according to the Nirnkta and it had probably a historical back- 
ground. Here is a verse by Cachi: “ My sons are destroyers of enemies, and my 
daughter supreme and I too victorious. Mine is the highest esteem with my hushand’’ 
(10.159, 3). Rivalry of co-wives is a matter of every day experience and it is not surprising 
to have a poem on the subject by the victorious party like that of Cachi. Cachi’s tone is 
exultant indeed—* There rises the Sun, there my Fortune is up ~ (10. 159. 1). 

Then we must note of some doubtful names. In the hymns concerned the 
seer is mentioned as the deity as well, in the Anukramani. Of the poem on Craddha 
“faith” (10.151), Cradcha is the traditional composer. Inthe Anukramani, the invocation 
of Ratri “ Night *’ (10. 127) is however ascribed to Ratri or the sage Kueika, and the poem 
on Dakshina, ** Sacrificial gift ** (10. 107) to Dakshina or the sage Divya. The latter names 
are the real authors in these cases. Sarparajni is another doubtful neme with which hymn 
10. 1891s associated. The deity of the hymn is said to be Sarparajni herself or the Sun. 
Inthe Aitareya Brahmana (5 2 4. 4) the word Sarparajni is explained as “ sarpato rajni,’, 
“ the queen of all that moves, *’ or the earth. ‘This hespeaks the legendary character of 
the name. Surya (10.85), Indramatarah, “‘ Mothers of Indra, ** and Yami (10. 153, 154) 
are three other such names, 
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The Hhilcaophical hymn sddreaved to Vach (10. 125) eee similar doubts. Vach 
is treated as speech personified in a foregoing hymn (10.71) and it is in fect the usual 
word for speech in the Vede. Another consiCeration is that the hymn runs in the first 
person and the two other hymns of this nature (1. 119, 48)—ell the three being placed in 
the same category in tae Nirukta (Daivatakinda)—are ascribed to a god (Indra), not tos 


human being,showing probably that the present hymn also is really ascribed to a goddess - 


—Vagdevi. At any rate the authorship is doubtful and if we suppose that by ascribing 
the authorship of hymn 10. 119 to Indra assuming the form of the sege Lava. it is really 
ascribed to the latter, the hymn ascribed to Vach can similarly be concluded to be by 
the sage Ambhrna, whose daughter Vach is said to be in the Anukramani. 

Thus, even after putting aside the legendary and doubtful names we have not less than 
eight historical figures as the first women poets of India. Though women, their hymns 
were admitted freely into the Vedic sacrificial system and it wes in a later age that they 
were debarred from sacred precincts of the Veda. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY OF THE ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA. 
By SURENDRANATH MAJUMDAR SASTRI, M. A.; PATNA. 
(Continued from Vol. XLVIII, 1919, p. 23.) 
(3) A eritical estimate of indigenous sources, 
I.—LItURARY. 


Though the ancient Indians did not pay much attention to history, there are ample 
geographical materials. 

Expansion of geographical! knowledge is due to (1) military expedition and colonizing 
spirit, (2) commercial relations, (3) religious activity, (and, in the modern age, (4) scientific 
exploration). Alexander’s Historians’ and Alberuni’s knowledge of India was due to 
the first cause. Pliny and the author of the Periplus utilized materials aceumulated by 
commercial enterprisers, The Chinese pilgrims’ visit to India was actuated by religion. 
Similar also is the case with the ancient Indians. Their foreign conquest and colonization 
are mace known to us by a series of Sanskrit Inscriptions discovered in Further India and the 
Indian Archipelago. A fourth century A.D. Pillar Inscription of the Buddhist sea- captain 
Mahanavika Buddhagupta of RaktamrittikA (mod, Rangam4ti in Murshidabad district, 
Bengal) has been discovered? in the Wellesley district of the Malay Peninsula. <A series 
of inscriptions? proves clearly that there ruled, in Further India, from the second century 
A.p. up to the seventh century at least, a line of Saiva Hindu kings (Dharmz-maharajas) 
claiming descent from Asvatthéma son of Drona, Four Ytpa inscriptions4 of kine 
Milavarman, inthe fourth or fifth century a.D., in Pallava characters, discovered in 1879-8) 
at Koetei in East Borneo, show the existence of a powerful Hindu royal dynasty at that 
place. As for the Brahman colony in Fahien’s Ye-po-ti (Java, or perhaps, Sumatra) and 
the extensive Buddhist ruins in Java, they are too well-known to call for any remark. 


2 Kern's Verspreide Geschristen, TU, (1915), p. 255. 


3 Bergaigne’s Insc. Sansk. du Camps et Cambodge (1893); Bul. Ecole F.E.O., II, p. 185, TIT, 206-11 ; 


IV, p. 918; XI, p. 264; XI, No. 8, pp, 15-16; AV, No. 2, pp. 3-5; Barth's Insc. Sk. du Cambodge. 
4 Dr. Vogel in Overdruk int de Bijdragen tot de Taal-en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-India Deel 
74, Aflevering 1-2,. 1918. 
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Recent discoveries in Central Asis, exhibit political and diplomatic relations of India 
with Central Asian states (so often referred to in Indian literature). Ty | TS 

As for commercial intercourse, Von Ihering (in his Prehistoric Indo-Ruropeans) 
and J. Kennedy (in JRAS., 1898, pp. 241-88) have shown the activity of the -early 
Indians in trading with the Persian Gulf tribes, A couple of Kanarese sentences found 
embodied in the Greek farce in the Papyrus of Oxyrhynchus® of the first or second 
century 4.D. indicates commercial relations of an intimete nature between Egypt and 
the Kanarese-speaking Dravidians of Southern India. Cornelius Nepos (who died 
in the reignof Emperor Augustus, 14 3.0:—a.p. 14) had mentioned Indian commercial 
activity even in Germany.® There are clear statements in Tamil literature supporting 
Fehien’s mention of early Indians’ voyage to Java, Sumatra and China? 

As for religious activity in this direction, ~Asoka’s sending Buddhist Missionaries to 
Syria, Egypt and Macedonia is known to all students of History. The recent discoveries in 
Central Asia exhibit the great influence of Buddhist Missionaries in that region. fndia’s 
connection with Tibet, China and Manchurit does not require any comment. Even 
such a distant place as Lord North’s Island in Micronesia® was indebted to Buddhist 
Missionaries for its religious instruction. 




















We thus see that the political, commerciz!. and religious activities of early Indians made 
them acquainted with the greater part of the then known countries of the world. And this 
ecquaintance certainly broadened their knowledge of the geography of foreign lands. And 
though. owing to their so-called want of historical faculty or to their want of vanity, they 
left no autobiographies or private memoirs, peripli or itineraries like those ef Fahien or 
Yusnchwang to perpetuate their names, yet, the stock of knowledge thus accumulated 
was not completely lost. It has been preserved in a corrupted form in the epie and 
Puranie conception of the world as. containing seven concentric islands—Jambu. Saka, 
Kuss, Salmala, Kraunchs, Gomeda (Gomanda or Plaksha), and Pushkara®—encircled by 
seven samudras.'° Though this conception is childish, we ought not to compare it with that 
of the twentieth century ard stigmatize it as ridiculous. If we compare this fonrth or 
third century B.C. conception of the earth with even the tenth or eleventh century Christian 
conception as depicted in the maps reproduced in Keane’s Evolution of Geography (Edwarl 
Stenford, London, 1899), it would not certainly appear to be more ridiculous. - The true 
conception of the earth is e thing of modern times—it was formed after the first cireum- 


navigation. Ancient nations had strange notions. The conception of the different parts of 
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’JRAS,, 1904, pp. 389.405, 6 M’Crindle’s Ane. Ind. > p. 110, 

? Aiyangar's Beginnings of South Indian Hist., pp. 113-4, 

& Journal of the American Oriental society, vol. V, 194. 9% The order varies in d ifferent sources, 

10 The Buddhist system ‘counts eight dvipas and has different names for some of the Samudras. (See 
Pullé’s Studi Jialiant di Filologia Indo-Tran ica, vol. IV, pp. 15-16; see also JRAS,, 1902, p. 142; 1907, 
yp. 42.) In Jaina tradition we have new names, A chapter entitled Djra-saniuddd inserted mecidentally 
in Jtvdbhigama-sitra names the following dvipas :—1. Jambu, ®. Dhdyai-Khaj,.2a, 3, Pukkharavara, 4. 
| drdnavara, 5, Kijravera, 6. Ghatavara, 7. Nhedarara, 8 Nandisaravara, 9. Artnavara, 10, Ar avaya- 
vdeo, 11. Kimilala, 12, Kundalavara, 13 Kundalavaravdsa, 14. Ruyaga, V5. Ruyagavara, 16. Ruyayavaya- 
v sa, 17. Hara, 18. Haravara, 19. AHéravaravisa. The names of the first two OCCANS are Lavana-samudda 
and Ayloya (Sk. Kaloda) ; the other names are made by adding uda (=water) to the names of the dvipas. 
Bhayavati-Satra (11, 8, 1-9) states ayam Jambuddiva sayva-diva-samuddanay savvabbhantare and that the 

rt three only of the above dvipas are inhabited by men—the Trikhanda (Il, 9, 1-2). (See Pullé’s 
Studi, TV, pp. 19-20 ; JEBBRAS., UU, p. 411.) . 
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the earth as so many islands was maintained ulso by the Greeks, and is referred to by 
Teopompo in Eliano, by Erastothenes, and by Strabo,!! As for-the Indian theary of 
concentric islands, ita origin may be explained thus -—(1) the change of meanings of the 
words diipa and samudra; defpa (derived by Panini as dvi+ap ; and thus etymologica lly 
connected with doab) meant, primarily, land having water (and not sea) On two (ond 
not all) of its sides. The original meaning of samudra is a collection. of water. 
These words lost their original meanings and came to mean island anil sea 
Fespectively, (2) Now when the Epic and Puranic writers (who had not the alightost 
personal knowledge of foreign lands) attempted the difficult task of arranging the 
traditional accounts of {he different parts of the then known world handed down 
from those who sctually visited them, they harmonized (1) the different accounts by 
teducing them to this system, But though their system is wrong and though there 
is plenty of the fabulous in Hindu Geography, their accounts of the ‘¢dlifferent 
parts of the world were based on facts, Mr, Wilford collected an accountof the River 
Nile and of its sonree and reconstructed & map out of the Purfnas.!2 H. Hf. Wileor 
called hin an “ injudicioun writer," 4 Cunningham remarked that his essay is a “wild 
epeculation.”“!4 St. Martin ‘stated him to be the first victim of the “imposture” geogra- 
phical literature of the Hindus."° But Lient. J, H, Speke, (in his Discovery of the 
Source of the Nile, chaps. I, V, X) unhesitatingly states that when planning his discovery 
of the source of the Nile, he secured his best information from Wilford’s map amd testifies 
to the substantial correctness of the Puranic account,'? Is is not enough to repay the labours 
of the Purino-writers that it isthey (and not Plolemy, the grent geographer of Greek Egypt) 
who helped the nineteenth century explorer with their accurate knowledge ofthat part of 
the country { As the subject of our study is the ancient geography of India and not the 
geographical theories of srcient Indians, we diamisa the theory of seven dtipae with these 
remarks and return to the sources describing Ingiia only, 





The indigenous geography of India is, like every other Indian Science, chiefly 
dependent on religion. India ia o land of lirthas—every crag, ¢very spring, evary river, 
andevery hoary tree is sacred. As itisa duty of every pious Indian—Hindu, Jaina, or 
Buddhist—to make pilgrimages, pilgrims travelled far and wide to pay their respecta to 
the objects of them veneration, This expanded their knowledge which hag heen embalmed in 
the sacred literature—Orthodox (Hindu) or Heterodox (Jaing and Buddhist), Thus, 
though disregard to the historical order of things, owing to their peouliar relivious ides 
that worldly existence is 6 misery, has caused the want of historical hecounts, yet it is that 
same peculiar religion which did much to preserve the materials of geopraphy, And though 
there is plenty of the fabulous in Indian geography of outlandish regions, tho allusions to 
purely Indizn topography nre generally sober, ‘ihe miain features of the country were 
mlequately known in very early times, 

Let us now examine the different branches of Indian literature as geographical sources, 
The Vedas are our only source of the geography of Vedic India. Vivien de St. Martin 





19 St. Martin's Gdoyraphie du Vdda, p. 02 14 deiatick Researches, vol. IL 
4 Hindu Theatre, Vol. 1, p. 9. “ASB vol 1 p. ii, 

10 St. Marten’s Biot actuel des diudes awe [Inde ancienne, p. xiii, 

17 Scholl's Persplus, pp. 87 and 250. 


M1 Pullé's Studi, vol, TV, p. 20, quoting Berger's “Geachichto der wigs, Geographie dor Griechen,” p. 12, 
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first handled the subject. It was Also taken up by Zimmer in his Alt-Indische Leben, 
Brunhofer has attempted, in his Jran und Turan, to locate various Vedic rivers in regions 
gutside ITnilia, 

The Rigveda Saghild generally mentions tries and rivers only. Names of, countries 
ocour seldom. In the mention of the following rivers, there is, as Sir A. Stein! has pointed 
out, & strict geographical order :—Gangé, Yamund, (wnd the following tributaries of the 
Indus) Sarasvatl, Sutudri (Satadrn, Satlej), Parushut (Ravi), Adikn’ (Akesinea, Chenab), 
Marudvriddh@* Vitasta (Jhelum), Rrjikiy& and SushomS (Sohan). As we find in this list 
(figueda, X, 75, 5) a strict geographical order in the mention.of the easter tributeries of 
the Indus, we ought to take the same order to guide us in identifying the western 
tributaries mentioned in the next verse—Tristama, Susartu, Svetf, Gomati (Goma), Krumu 
( Kurram), Kubha (Kabul) and Mehanta. Inthe nexttwo verses (X. 75, 7-8) are named 
somerivers. AsTigreda X. 64. Smentions (risapla sasrd nadyah, thrine sevenjsister rivers, we 
ought to find the names of seven riversin X, 75. 7-8. Siyiina was ignorant of the geography 
ofthe North-Western Frontier, and therefore explained these words as adjectives, But) 
these words are to be taken as proper names—Urplivatt, Silamiyati, Rijiti, Ent, Chitra, 
Hiraumay] and Ruiati—seven tributaries of the Indus to be located to the north-weat. 
The lost five (and Afijas!, Ariéumatl, Ajmanmat!, Kulisi and Virapatni) have not 
heen mentioned in Macdonell nd Keith's Vedic Index of Names and Subjects. But 
those five are to be taken ag proper names, and goographical order will be s guide in the 
attempt to locate them, | 

The Indus and its tributaries are seldom mentioned in the Yujurveda, for the Aryans 
then lived in the territory of Kuru-Pffichils (Thaneswar and Rohilkhand), the old capital 
of which, Kampila, is mentioned, ‘The Satapatha Brdhmana (1,4, 1, 10-18) records the 
Aryan migration to Videha (Tirhut) : while the Atha reaveda-Samhitd shows that the Arvons 
wero then acquainted with Ajiga and Magudha (which might have been known in Rig- 
vedicage us Kikata, a country of the non-Aryans, whose leader was Pra-maganda whose 
name may have some connection with Magadha). The Aitareya Brdhmana mentions the 
Aryan Vaidarbhas ond the non-Arvan Andhrnas, Pupriras, Sibaras, Pulindss and 
Mitibas. The Vaigasa seem to be mentioned in tha Aitareya Aranyaka (ii, 1, 1) os a 
nou-Aryan tribe, 

This gradual expansion of the Aryans can also he gathered from the Dharmasitras 
antl Dharmeddstras, The Sitros { Fasiptha, If: Band hiyancs, i, 1. 3. ‘6; etc.) state 
that the country of the Aryans—Aryivarta lica to east of the region where the 
(Siarasvat]) divppaeara, to the weat of Black forest (Kalakavana"®), to the north 
af Paripitra and to the south of the Himalayas, It is strange to note that this 
definition of Arylivaria excludes the greater portion of the land of the Rigvedic 
Aryans. [A famous episode (Karna-Sn lvn-tamVida) in the Kamaparvan of the Moahaé- 
bhitrata also clearly states the impurity of the Punjab tribes during the Epic age,] 

14 Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, | =a | 

wy Etein has Identified it with tho Maruwardinn which flows from north to south through the Mans 
Valley of the Kashmir Jammu state and joina the Chenah at Kiatnwar, 

M | propow to identify Kilakavana, the eaytery boundary of Arydvarta of the Sita, with Prayiga, 
the onanern betnihory of Mangts Madhyadrin, which fs identical with the Aryivarta of the Bitroa, 
As the other thro boundariow are the fame (Pariypltes being a portion of the Vindhyas), the eastern limites 
aleo ought to be identical Inthe later age there flourishwe acity (Prayfiga) and a» country there, whore 


the earlior literaturn locate: 4 forest. Ayodhyifikan)a (LIV and LV) of the Ram} yi¥a state thot Prayige 
wee thon « clearing in forest. | 
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Various ‘explanations may be suggested. (1) Dr. Biuhler’s 2! theory was that the 
rewling of Vasistha presupposes a reading Adaria, 9? which was corrupted into Adartana 
(=disappearance) and was then paraphrased as “ Vinniana "’ [ofthe Sarasvati). Tngenious 
a5 this theory is, itis nota good solution. Though some of the Sitras aml Patafjali's 
Mah&bhashya (11, 4, 10) actually give the Western boundary to be Adaria, we gain little hy 
this reading. Adaréa cannot be located intho N.-W. Frontier so as to Include the whole af 
the Panjab in this Aryfvarta of the Sitras, (2) Recent study of the modern Indian 
Aryan dinlests indicates, in the opinion of Sir George Gricrson, at least two waves of 
Aryan migration into India, There orose a conflict between the Brahmanical later 
immigrants (now represented by the apenkers of Panjahi, Rajasthani, Gujarat! and 
Western Hindi) and the anti-Brahmanical earlier immigrants (now represented by the 
speakers of Kashmiri, Marathi, Bengali and Oriya). This coniflct between the two 
waves of Aryan migrators might have caused the inhabitants of the Middle land to 
stigmatize the later immigrants as not truly Aryan and their country as outside the 
pale of Aryan culture, (3) The country to the West of the Sarasvati was ovonpied in the 
later opio age by non-Aryan (Turanian) immigrants—tho ‘Takkas. They are now to be 
found in Jammu, Kistawar and other places.2! They dhiim their descent. from 
Takshaka Niga.t! The biting of King Parikshit by Takshaka Naga prob ably ee 
lizea the destruotion of the Aryan power owing to the inroad of the Takkas, Thoir 
mame seems to have some connection with Takshadilé ; for in connection with the 
serpent sacrifice performed by king Janamejaya to chastise the NAgas, mention is made 
of his invasion and conquest of Takshanli (MOA, Adi P,, IIT, 683-3 ; 832-4; XL— 
ALIV ; ALIA, 1954; L. 1091). Asthe Panjab was thus oooupied by oa non-Aryan race 
of races, it was outside the boundary of AryAvarta, 

The Dharmasastra of Manu, however, calls the Aryavarta of the Sftras to be the 
Madhyadesa or Middle country (Himavad-Vindhyayor-madhyah yat prik vinadandd-api, 
prafyag-eva Praydgéchcha Madiyudeiah., .) and yreatly extenda the boundaries Of its 
Aryavartta by defining asd Samudrd? iu vai Piiredd 4 Samud rdchche Pasehimat, 
tayor-end' néarad giryor-Arydvarttam vidur-budhdh, 

The Middle country of theBuddhist literature expaniled to the East. Tre boundaries as 
mentioned in Mahivaggs, V, 13, 12 [and Divyivaddna] are 7—E., Kajangala*5 for Pun ia 
vyerdhana ace. to Div); 5,-E., River Salalavati [Sarfvati):$. the town of Satakatrike (v, 1 
set....); W., the Brahman district, (or village) of Thuna? [Sthava]: N. 0 sradhaja tf 








m1 S.8.8,, val ATV, p. 2. . 

#3 Adaria, the western boindary of the Aryavarta, haa not bean located by any scholar, As ¥raafear 
MIV, 25, mentions Adaerés with the sources of the Yamuni, Trigarta ete it lata he placed not far from the 
adeiont kingdom of Srughoo and Trigarta (Kangra). Vardhamibira's montion makes it clenr that ‘i 
cannot be located in the N.-W. Frontior, 

2 A.5.R., vol. IL, pp. 6-7. 4 Tod's Rajasthan, I, p. 9, 

Bitivthe Ka-chu-wen-ki-loof Y.ch, who located itatadivtanceaf shove 4001i E. fron, Champaé 
(Bhagalpors) - lt was thos aomewhere in Bajmahal district. 1b is the Kayangala montion af les the 
com. on dma [pdia] Charua (1, 6). The yao for jo in to bo explained ny duo to Pralerié influenca— 
intervocal explosive of ialencd aril y maor tid ta avoid Aigiue—the ya-druti. of Joma Iralerit, 

% Thane haanot been identified by anyeacholar, As Y. ch's account makes Thaneswar the ; 
most country of tho Badthigt Middle country, T propose to identify Thuns (or Sthiige of Divydvaddna) 
with Sthiavidwara, Sthige and Sthiga noon to be different forma of the anme word ; such mrtethadia of 
vowols being found in Pali and Prakrit. beara, the second part of Sthinvidvara (Mod. Thuneawar) is 
redundant, it boing identical in menning with Sthigu (=Siva). 

 -§ Ustradhaja is probably Usira-giri, a mountain to the North of {Kankhal (Hardwar}.—H iltasoh in 
Ind., Ani, 1005, p. 178. 
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faatiny: “The middle country is in length 300 yojsnas, in breadth 250 yojanas, in amcie 


900) yojanos. “#* The sixteen great countries mentioned in ‘the Pali literature are ;— 
(1) Aaga (C, Chainp4), (2) Magadha, (3) KAai (aubject to Kosala), (4) Kozals (C. SAvatth!), 
(5) Wajjis, (6) Malla of Kusinars vnd Paw, (7)Chedi, (8) Vatea (C. Kausimbi), (9) Kuru, 
(10) Panchala, (11) Metsys, (12) Surasena (C. Mathurf), (13) Assaka on the Godavari, 
(14) Avanti (capital Ujjeni ; Mahissati was the capital of the southern division of Avanti 
or Avanti-dakshinapeths),?” (15) Gandhara (C. TakkhosilA), (16) Kombo} in the extreme 
North-West (C. Dvaraka ?)9° The Pali literature gives important trade-routes aleo.™4 
But it plainly indicates that Southern Tndin was not then Aryanized. | 

The next stage of the expansion of the Aryans i# to be inferred from Panini and his 
commentators. [Sir R. G, Bhandarkar’s Karly H. Dek, pp. 5-6,] Pinini (700 B.o.), an inha- 
hitant of the extreme N.-W. of Tndia, has mentioned many place-names of N. India and 
specially of the Panjab and Afghanistan, But of s, India, he has mentioned only Kachchha 
(TV. 2. 183}, Avanti (TV. 1.176), Kosala (PV, 1.171), Karuia and Kalinga(TV, 1.178)"*. Thus 
it appears that 5. Indin was probably unknown in his time, Katyiyana (400 2,¢,), however, 
knows even Chola, Mahizhmat and Nisikya, In Patanjeli’s time (160 8.0.) the whole 
of India was known, [Prof, D. RB. Bhandarkar's Carmichael Lecture I, deals with the 
subject fully.) 

The Epies. Both the Rdméyana and the Mahabhdrata have (¢) chapters (the impor- 
tance of which has been somewhat impaired by the carruptness of the texts) directly deal- 
ing with the geography of India. — Sishkindhy’ Kinda, (XL—XLIV) deseribes the various 
countries of the four qnarters (of Indies) where the “* Viinura " chiefs were sent in quest of 
Sita. Tu the ninth chapter of the Bhishma Parvan of the Mahabidrata, Safijaya gives a 
general description of Indis—long liste of countries, nations, mountains end rivers, Again 
there sre (ii) descriptions of certain routes which are invaluable; for though the 
distance is hardly ever mentioned, the direction and the mention of known places enable 
ons to locate approximately the unknown. The Aamdayara describes three routes —(1) 
Bima's journey, in company of ViewAmitra, from Ayodhya to Mithila ; (2) Bharata’s return 
from Kekaya to Ayodhya; (3) Rama's exile. [N. Dass, Geography of Ama based on the 
Ramayana. Pargiter’s Geography of Rama's evilein JRAS., 1804, p, 231.) The Maha- 
bharata mentions (1) [Adiparvan] the twelve years’ sojourn of Arjuna ; (2) (Sabhaparvan] 
the conquest of the four quarters by the four brothers of Yudhishthira ; (3) [Vanaparvan ] 
an account ofthe “‘Tirthss'’ and the Paiudevas' pilgrimage ; (perhaps o later interpols- 
tion—but the geographical knowledge is certainly based on actual travels of Pilgrims). (4) 
Karna’s digvijeya ; (5) (Aivemedhaparvan] Arjuna’s expedition through various countries, 
The Udyogeparvan and the parvans describing the wer mention almost sll the Indian 
nations siding with the one party or the other. [Pargiter, On the Nalions af the time of 
the Great War in JRAS., 1008.) There are also (ié) numerous incidental: references, 
[SGrensen’s Index of the Mahabharata], Another importent section is the chapters of the 
fabhiparvan dealing with the presents made by different kings to Yudhishthire, and as 
such deactibing the notural end commercial products of the different districts of India, 





3 Commentary on /dieke and Swmejgala. (Rhys Davids in (HAS., 1004, p. 86.) 

® Prof. D. Bi. Bhandarkar in his Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 43, 45, 

® Rhys Davids in Buddhist Indio, p. 24, a Ibid, pax 1OD-4, 

23 Admaka hos boen mentioned by Pagini. But on there wos another AA¢maka in the N.-W., we 
are not sure which Asmaks (S.-W. or §.) haa been mentioned by Pagini. 
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‘The Puranas reserve (i) a section on Geography—Bhuvanakosa—giving lists of rivers, 
mountains, countries and tribes. They also deal with (ii) Topographia sacra and contain 
(is) many incidental references. [Bhuvanakosa of Markaendya Purdne with notes in 
Pargiter’s translation of the Purana published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Geogra- 
phical names in the Bhagavata Puraaa in 7. A, XXVIIL p. 1] Sates 
The Mahatmyas (of various férthas) also deal with Topographia ‘saera. These 
works (claiming to be sections or portions extracted from Puranas or Samhitas) set forth- the 
legendary origin of firthas, the rites to be performed there, etc. Their importance may 
be illustrated thus -—A long and laborious but fruitless search was made for the site of 
Vatapi, the capital of the early (halukyas. Now the Mahatmya of Mahakita, a tirtha 
close to Badami (15° 55’ N. Let. and -75° 41’ E, Long.) in Bijepore district localised 
there the story of the brothers Vatapi and Ilvala vanquished by the sage Agastya. This 
localisation of the story of Vatapi showed that Badami, close to the firtha, is the city 
of Vatapi. (J. A., VIII, p. 235.) Dr Bihler, in his Kasmir Report, pointed out the great 
geographical importance of the Mahatmyas and Dr. Stein has discovered many long 
forgotten sites with their aid. [Stein’s Topography of Kashmir in his Chronicles of 
Kasmir, Vol. U1.| The Mahatmya literature is very vast. | : 
‘There are also a few works professing to deal with geography. Mr. Wilf ord has long ago 
pointed out (Asiatick Researches, XIV. pp. 374-380), the existence of the following :—(1L) 
Mufijapratidesa-vyavastha, (2) Bhaja-pratidesa-vyavastha (a revised edition of 1), (3) 
Bhuvana-Sagara, (4) A Geog raphy written at the command of Bukkaraya, (5) A commen. 
tary on the Geography of the Mahabharata written by order of the Raja of Paulastya 
(7 Paurastya !) by a Pandit in the time of Hussein Shah (1489)—a voluminous work. A MS, 
acquired by Mr. Wilford once formed a part of the Library of Fort William College ; it is 
now inthe Government Sanskrit ‘ollege Library, Calcutta. A detailed.description,”’ of this 
MS. has been given by M. M. H. P. Sastri in the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society (1919). Prof. Pullé has mentioned (in pp. 13-15 of his Studi Italiani di Filologia Indo- 
Iranica, vol. IV) the existence of the following geographical works in the Library of the 
Nazionale centrale di Firenze (Italy) :—(5) Lokaprakdsa of Kshemendra ithe celebrated 
Kaémirian writer) ; the Ms, consists of 782 pages and it is profusely illustrated. Prof. Pullé 
has reproduced two of its figures in his Studi. (6)Three MSS. of Ashetra Samdsa,a Jama 
work—with two different commentaries. (7) A MS. of Kshetra Samdsa Prakarana, (8) Four 
MSS. of Sanghayant of Chandrasiri with two commentaries ; one of the MSS. 1s illustrated. 
(9) A Laghu-Samghayant. He has also pointed out the mention of Kshetra Samdsa of Jina 
Bhadra (1457-517) in Kielhorn’s Report (1880-1), of (10) Laghu Kshetra Samdsa of Ratna- 
gekhara in Weber’s Cat. (No. 1942), of (11) Tratlokya dipika and (12) Trailokya Darpana 
quoted by Wilford. Besides the above, (13) a Jaina Tittha Kappa, and (14) Tyiathalisetu 
dealing with the topography of Prayaga are also known, . 
St. Martin®! characterized the works mentioned by Wilford to be “ imposture litera- 
' without sufficiently examining them. Be they “imposture” or not, they have not yet 








eee 





ture ' 
been sufficiently examined. | 

Certain works on Poetics, e.g, Rajasekhara’s Kavyamimaniisd (Gaekwad Oriental Series) 
Vagbhata’s and Hemchandra’s works (printed in the Kavyamala Series), contain a section 
on geography, in order to acquaint a poet with the flora and fauna etc., of the various 
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districts, so that his description of them may be faithful. The Nésyeédstra of Bharata 
(Kavyamala Series) also gives details as to the colours with which to paint actors 
personifying the various tribes of India and its borders. It thus gives geographical and 
ethnological data. [JASB, 1909, pp., 359-60.) 

The Vatsy8yana Kama Sutra and its commentary by Yasodhara [ed. by the late M. M. 
Durgaprasida] are also valuable. The Sutra refersto verious countries and the commen- 
tary indicates their location. 

The Rajataraigini and the historical poems—the Charita Kavyas—Harshacharita, Gaiida 
vaho, Navasahasaikacharita, Vikramajikadeva-charita, Dvyaérayakivya, Kumirapala- 
charita, Rama(pala)-charita, Prithviraja-vijaya, Kirtikaumudi, Vasantavilisa. Vallale- 
charita, Hammira-mardana, Vemabhfpala-charita, Achyutarayabhyudaya, ete. Though 
these works have many shortcomings as a source to history, they are “ invaluable ” (as 
Sir A. Stein says of the R. 'T.) * for the study of historical geography.”’ 

Even the ordinary literary works sometimes incidentally introduce geography. The 
plots of some of the plays, the classical poems, and the collection of imaginative stories 
and fables (e.g., Jatakas, Pafichatantra, Kathasaritsigara) were woven round geographical 
names. And such allusions can, to a certair extent, be put to a practical use. Thus 
the statement of the Dasakumaracharita that Tamelipti (Mod, Tamluk was in the Suhma 
country settled the location Suhma (which was formerly identified by H. H. Wilson with Ara- 
kon and Tipperah). Similer incidental references art to be met with in every department 
of literature, The ArthaSdstra of Kautilya and various Ratnasdétras end medical works 
referring to the natura! products of the various countries also throw some light on this 
subject. 

Astronomical works. Astronomers discarded the theory of a circular earth (Pari- 
mandala) with Mt. Meru in the middle, and proved that the earth is an immovable globe sus- 
pended in space, They knew the dimensions and indicated the poles and the equator,35 
they calculated desdniara (longitude) and prepared globes. The Kirmavibhaga of the 
getdifeat (chap. XIV) of auefafex is very important for geographical study. Here 
Kurma means the earth, becauseit resembles a tortoise, being round, surrounded by the 
water, and having a globular convexity on its surface (Alberuni.) Its special object is to 
provide an arrangement from which it may be determined what countries and peoples 
would suffer calamity when particular nakshatras are vexed by planets. The 27 nakshatras 
sre divided into nine groups and so is the earth (i.e. India). Dr. Fleet first examined the 
list (Ind. Ant, XXII, p, 169 ff.}. Prof. Mario Longhens**did the same, giving references 
to passages of the epics which mention the same nations, etc. The com. of Utpala on the 
gzeaiea (Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, Benares) gives quotations from the Pardéara-tantra 
on the same subject which has also been treated in chap. LVIII of the Markandeya 
Purdna. Comparing these three lists, we find a number of various readings and the 
original reading can be reconstructed in some cases. : 

The third chapter of Bhaskaracharya’s work and the 12th chapter of Saryasiddhénta 
ire also important. 

The introductions and colophons of MSS. sometimes incidentally give historical and 
geographical notices, The place of composition or copying is mentioned in some MSS. 
with details, | 


“ Wy . - “ : ae 
% Thibaut in his Astronomie (Grundriss), pp. 21, 30, 37. 3 Pullt’s Studi Maliani. vol 1V. 
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II.—TRADITIONAL. 

Local traditions, when properly sifted and corroborated by other sources, give some 
geographical information. Thus Dr. Fleet’s identification of Sakala with Sialkot is 
due to the local tradition recorded in Cunningham’s ASR., XIV,-pp, 44-46, that it was 
founded by Salya and that it was originally called Sakala. 

But tradition sometimes turns out to be wrong. Thus Gaibandha (Rangpur district 
claims to be the country of the Matsyas; Badnagar (Patna district) to be Kundinapura 
(the capital of Vidarbha): but the Epics show otherwise. Hence uncorroborated 
tradition has little velue. The literary sources also sometimes mention names which 
cannot be located. Again tribes die out and disappear ; towns decay and are deserted ; 
seaside emporia sometimes shift ; “the names of countries”’ [cities, ete.] “ change ”’ 
[Bhattotpala’s Commentary on the Brhatsanhita] though the places themselves survive. 
All these facts make indentifications of sites mentioned in foreign and indigenous 
literary sources difficult. Hence we have to turn to 

Ill.—_ARCHAOLOGY 
with its three branches (¢) Monumental, (ii) Numismatic, and (iii) Epigraphical. 

(4) The monumental remains of a place enables one to compare its presentruins with 
those described in a foreign or indigenous source. Thus Mahaban was long taken as 
the site of Aornos; but Dr. Stein’s survey has proved beyond all question that the 
natural features of that mountain are totally dissimilar from those ofAornos as described 
by the historians of Alexander, [Ann. Rep, of A. S. I., 1904-5, p. 42.] The existence 
of a double-chambered cave answering to the description of Sudatta’s proves the 
identification of Po-lu-sha with Shahbazgarhi. (Cunningham’s ASR., V., 9-15.) 

(#s) The discovery of coins sometimes enables one to locate a particular nation or tribe. 
Thus at Nagari, a small town 11 milesnorth of Chitor, have been found seven copper coins 
(found nowhere else) with the legend “ Majhamikaya s(#)bijanapadasa *’ showing that the 
Mddhyamikas should be located there, (Cun, ASRK., VI, pp. 196 205.) But coins pass 
from one country to another and so identifications based ontheir places of discovery may be 
wrong. Monuments themselves cannot enable us to indicate the real site, unless (a) an ancient 
description of the monument is found or (5) it speaks through an inscription. Hence 
for ancient geography, as for everything else connected with the past of India, we are 
really dependent on the (iii) Epigraphie records which regulate everything that we can 
learn from tradition, literature, coins, architecture or any other source. Thus when 
find a we pillar tn situ bearing the inscription that “ here was born the Sakya sage’’ we 
‘make an identification of which there can be no doubt, 

Dr. Fleet classified the epigraphic records according to their topics thus :— 

A. Records making a plain statement of events: the Hathigumpha inscription, the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta and a few other are due to an historical instinct. 

B. Records due to Religious motives ; the Piprawa relic vase ; the Rock and Pillar 
edicts of Asoka, etc. To these are to be added a new group:— 

C. Records of Religious endowment: Barabar cave inscription of Asoka, Bhitari 


Pillar, ete. 
D. Records of Secular donation. To these are to be added a new group:— 


E. Literary inscriptions (to preserve Kavyas and Natakas). ] 


- 
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The DONATIVE RECORDS (©, D.) are by far the most numerous of all. ‘These are 
title-eeds of real property and of certificatew of theright to duties, taxes, fees, and other 
privileges. The essential part of all these records was the specification of the detailr 
of the donor, donee and donation. As donation consisted in most cases of lauds, these 
deeds specified the village, the trerritory wherein it was located, its boundaries, ete. Henoe 
these records are valuable asa cource of geography, ‘Thus, not with the expreas object 
of preserving the history (and geography), but in order to intensify the importance of 
everything connected with religion and to secure grantees in the pomsession of ‘properties 
conveyed to them, there wes gradually accumulated almont the whole of the great maae of 
epigraphic records on which the Indian Archmologists chietly depend.’ 


By SURENDRANATH SEN, M. A. CALCUTTA. 
(Continued from p. 58.) 
* CHAPTER TI. 
CenthaL GOVERNMENT—AsHTA PRapwaNn CotNcit. 
Shivaji Raje was famous for his forts," says Lokahitavadi,? Ho had captured and 
built ne Tea than two hundred and fifty forts and strongholds. 
geno kl He prized thom highly and large sums were uxually granted for 
ak oe their upkeep and repairs. The importance of these forts in a 
defensive war had been amply demonstrated in his lifelong struggle amongst the Moghuls; 
vet no one will concede for 6 moment that the fortification of inscvessible hills and aub- 
merged rocks formed! Shivaji's best claim to the reverence of posterity. His greatndas as a 
military leader has never been contested but hie greatness aa a Civil Administrator is perhapa 
still more undonbted. ‘The Maratha has wolle-known for his military prowess from 
time immemorial, ‘The old “ Rastrike,” his ancestor, was a soldier of no mean reputation - 
They fought under the banner of the Chalukya Prince Pulakeshin and they beat back the 
victorious army of the grout Harhavardian. Ferwhta tella us how difficult the Bahamanti 
Kings found th to tackle “the mountain chiefs of Maharastra. They again won 
frouh laurels under the celebrated Malik Amber, when the Moghul forces of the great Akbar 
had to beat an imnominons retreat before them. Shivaji therefore found the materials for 
an tiicient army ready made, The rocks and hills, the mountain passes of his native land, 
offered suitable sites for impregnable forts, Bot neither the nature of the country, nor the 
ehoracter of the Inhabitants wus favourable to the establishment af an orderly government; 
Shivaji had to evolve onler out of chaos. The Nizam Shahi dynasty had been ovar- 
thrown by the Moghul arms while Shivuji wae still a little child. The Bijapur government 
was Hot strong enough ta maintain peace and order. The country was devastated by war 
and ever the neighbourhood af Poona waa depopulated. Dadaj: Konddev wasforced to offer 
rewards for killing wolves!® that infested the uncultivated fields and diserted homesteads: 
and the people who lived in the Mawal valloys Were in Many respects worse thon the beaste 
of their native wilds, Blood feud was the order of the day, and plunder and rapine formed 
the normal state of things, Almost every Watan had two or more elaimants and they 
Anica CS «a Ra 

















§ Subhasad, pages 98-101. 


§ Hojwade, M. F.5., vol VIL, pp. 17-10. ly See Bombay (areticer, , 
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fought to the bitter end. In his blind fury and rage the Maratha Watandar felt no pity 
for the widow and the orphans of his rivals. But even the apparent destruction of the 
family would not bring the feud to an end. The loyalty of the old adherents would often 
conceal a pregnant lady or an infont heir in eome village or mountain fortress far away from 
their native hamlet. ‘The child would never be allowed to forget the wrongs of his family. 
When arrived to manhood, he was sure to return to his village and to avenge his dead 
relations, and plundered houses.!! | 
The anarchy of the time has left its bloody marks on the family papers of the old Desh- 
| mukhs, and nowhere dv we get a more faithful account of these 
agen fouds in all their horrors and bloodshed than in the papers of the Jag. 
dales of Masur and the Jedhis of Rohid Khore. The Jagdales could 
not even count on the fidelity of their own servants. Their family history rans as follows -— 
The Deeni of Karhad was Jagderau Rajgardal Deshmukh. Ho had two wives. They had 
four sons. Babaji Rau was the #on of the first wife, The sons of the second wore threa— 
the eldest Romaji Rau, the second Vithoji Rau and the youngest Dayaji Rau. Such were 
the four (eons). Then the father became old, and they began to quarrel, The father said: 
“You should not quarrel. T shall divide among you what ia yours.” So he said. Then 
ho gave to tho eldest Babaji Bou the Patilship and the Deshmukii of Masur and the 
villages under its jurisdiction. To Ramaji Ran (and others) he gave four villages, Karhad, 
Aad, and two other villages under the jurisdiction of Karhad. Then Ramaji Rau stationed 
two barbers of Aud as his agents at Karhad and two clerks, Raghunath Pant and another, 
for the work of management, At that time the barber, the clerk and the 
Mokasi had united. Then these three decided ta murder the three brothers Ramaji 
Rau, Vithoji Rau and Dayaji Rau. They shut the two brothera Ramaji and Dayaji 
Rau in a room and murdered (them). Then the remaining brother Vithoji Rau fled 
and came to Masar At that time the Patilship of Targay also was ours, Then 
a Brahman wie stationed as Agent there. The Brahman ongaged two servants, Kali- 
gade and Khochre, and be and his son proceeded to Benares. On the way they were 
murdercd by Koligada and Khochre. Then thease two began to quarrel about the 
Patilship And Babaji Rau became very old. He had two sons, the elder 
Vithoji and the younger Kumaji: A mali (gardener) was in his service. Every day five 
maunds of fowers were strewn on his bedstead, for Babaji Rau’s enjoyment. Then he 
became very old and the Mujavar (eweepers of the mosque) waxed strong in the 
village. The sons of his old age (being very young) wore 4 and 1) years of age. So he 
engaged the Mati for the management of his household, and for the management of thie fields 
was engaged 4 Dhangar, who tended (hia) sheep. Mangi Dhangrin was his mother, The 
Mujavar, the Mali and the Dhangarin made common cause and decided to murder Babaji 
Rau and his children. And then tha murdorers came. (They) wrapped the 
younger son in w rug and threw him below the cot, and murdered Babaji Rau im his bed. 
Then the eldest son said.” i have recognisel you, You are sweepers of the village 


hr ee 
11 Ho would often meek the assistance of o powerful neighbour. COPS, ) generally ob tho 


price of m portion of the diaputed Waton, and thid man would tte up the quarrel ag if it woe his won, 
Sre Rajwode uJ.S, val. XV, pp 17-118 
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(mosque) and you have murdered my father.” ‘Thus he spoke, and they murdered him 
Balbaji's wife had concealed herself in a corner. Sho fled to Chithy with the younger 
aon Kumaji.'* The Mujavars however did not escape unpunished. Young Kumaji 
wreaked a bloody vengeance and decapitated three of them.!2 These are by no means 
the only murders in the bloody annals of the Jagdale family. Shahaji, father of Shivaji 
took the Patilship of Masur with the life of its owner, an uncle of Mahadji Jagdale 
Deshmukh. The revenge of those irreconcilable spirits knew no awe or respect for 
power, and the Jagdales sought a strong enough ally,to assert their claim aginst Shahali's 
son Shivaji. But their connection with the Moghul brought fresh ditaters on them, 
and at length these turbulent. Deshmukhs were compelled to lower their pride and seek 
Shivaji’s protection and patronage. 
Ti tho Jngdulo annal is a bloody one, no less is that of the Jedhes, One of the two Jedie 
: brothers whilereturning from the Adilshashi capital with o Jarman of 
harry Nar their Watan, was waylaid and murtlered by one Khopre a rival 
claimant, The surviving brother Baji fled to tho sea-coast, 
sasemibled «& few adherants, purchased the assistance of twelve good swordsmen 
at the cost of a portion of his ancestral property, and calmly waited for « suitable oppor- 
tunity. Such an opportunity came when Khopre was off his guard whilo eclebrating hia 
niarriage. Hardly were the nuptials over, when Baji Jodhe with his followerafell upon Khopre 
and murdered him with sixty of his atiendants, Kanhoji, a descendant of Baji, became so 


8 est Ferg TAs carrie FoR. capa array sitet, veie wear Bar erearsit- 
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powerful that he defied the authority of the Adilshahi king. Hg left seven sons, the 
youngest of whom, Naikji, however, was won over by the Sultan; two of his elder brothors 
killed him in their anger and were in their turn murdered by Naikji’s men, ‘The twatan passed 
to Ansaba, Naikji’s widow, who afterwards gave birth toa posthumous son, Her infuriated 
brother-in-law, however, had no mercy cither for the widow or her baby, Ansahba was 
soon after murdered, but the devotion of a nurse saved the child, who took shelter with 
Baji Pasalka. Hardly was the family quarrel settled, when Kanbhoji, aon of ‘Naikji 
entered into o contest with the Bandal Deshmukh and o bloody battle was fought. Their 
differenoe was, however, settled when Kanhoji entered the service of Shivaji.1* The Khopres, 
although humbled, had not been rendered altogether harmless. They jomed Afzal 
Khan against their rivals’ master, Shivaji. Such were the men with whom Shivaji had 

to deal and the times in which he had to work. 
He was further handicapped in his work of re-organising the civil administration of hid 
country by lack of willing co-operation from some of his officers. 


Jat ie yg The art of fighting as a source of honour and emolument . 


00-opers ti 
appealed to them more than the art of peace, If they had been 


allowed to follow their individual inclination, they would gladly have renounced, the 
work of consolidation for a campaign of conquest. No less n man than Nilopaut Majmudar 
had earnestly prayed to be relieved of his civil duties so that he might “ render military ser- 
vice like other men and capture forts when necessary." Nor was he reconciled to his duties 
until Shivaji had assured him that hia services in his civil capacity were os important as 
that of m commanding officer, and would be appreciated in the same manner ag the military 
exploita of the Peahwa.' 


if Sardeeai, pp. 173-174. 

16 Rajwado M.I.8., vol. XV, p. 394 

W Rajwade 2.3,, vol, VIL, pp. 3-0. Thedocument ia so important that it will bear quotation 
mm exteneo, an English translation is not necessary on the eense hos been given above, 
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But Shivaji neves tried to achieve the impossible. A practical statesman, he wisely 
rejected all unworkable ideals, In fact no Maratha statesman before 
Shivaji s practicsl_ or after him has yearned for theoretical perfection. He knew that 
ica the difficulties in his way were great, but he also knew that without 
an orderly government his kingdom would not be worth a moment’s purchase, and 
that so longas private war and blood feuds continued, he would not be ableto introduce into 
his infantarmy that strict discipline which was essentially necesary for its very existence. 
Peace and order were therefore absolutely necessary. But unless he could unite under 
his banner the numerous chiefs who exercised petty sovereignty in Maharastha, a strong 
orderly government would be an idle dream. Once his aim was defined, he refused to be 
hampered by ordinary scruples. Policy required that he should try conciliation firs it and 
he did so. He was frequently successful, but whenever conciliation failed, he did not hesi- 
tate to employ treachery. And, one by one, the Deshmukhs of Mawal did submit to his 
authority and a considerable portion of the Bijapur territory was conquered. It was now 
that Shivaji had to frame a working scheme of Government. Here, however, he was con- 
fronted with a very difficult problem. He had to decide how far the old system should be 
continued and to what extent reformed. Wholesale conservation and wholesale reform 
were equally out of question. The first would grant a fresh lease of life to feudalism with 
its concomitant evils of private war, blood feud, anarchy and oppression. A keen observer, 
he did not fail to notice the evil effects of the feudal system in the tottering -kingdoms of 
Bijapur and Golkonda. But the total abolition of feudalism would alienata most of his 
countrymen, some of whom had submitted to him but reluctantly. He knew that the great 
defect of the Maratha character was its selfish individualism. The Maratha watandar 
thought of his watan first and of his country afterwards. Shivaji had therefore to strike 
a mean between the two extremes that would at the same time reconcile the watandars 
and.ensure comparative order and peace. 
The village communities in Southern India flourished from the dawn of history. When 
these democratic institutions first originated no one knows.!5 But in 
General structure : 
of Government village the absence ofa highly developed central! Government, such as we now 
syetém iansticetes. have, they served the needs of thetime admirably. Shivaji decided to 
leave them undisturbed in their internal organisation. In fact, the village republics exercised 
almost the same powers, enjoyed the same privileges and underwent the same responsibilities 
trom the time of their origin down to the establishment of the British Government of India, 
when many of their immunities and privileges were found incompatible with a modern 
Government. Over a group of these self-contained units had formerly been placed the 
Deshmukhs and the Deshpandes. Originally appointed for revenue collection, they had 
gradually madetheir office hereditary and had assumed and exercised almost sovereign autho- 
rity. The circumstances of the time helped this feudal evolution, But Shivaji could not 
allow this state of things to go on uninterrupted. Feudalism was incompatible with a strong 
monarchy. Shivaji therefore appointed his own Revenue officers but the Deshmukhs and the 
Deshpades were left in the enjoyment of their old rights and perquisites. They were, how- 
ever, on no account to exercise their tyranny. Rayals were given to understand that nence- 
forth they would have nothing to do with the Desais and Deshmukhs. To render them 





18 The Maratha Village system has been fully described in my Administrative System of the 
Peshwas. There was only one difference. Shivaji did not allow the Patil to act as a Revenue Collector. 
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altogether harmless, Shivajifurther prohibited them from building any walled or bastioned 
castle; and, like Henry II of England, he demolished some of the strongholds of these local 
tyrants.!® ‘In the provinces, Sabhasad says, the Rayats were not to be subjected to the 
jurisdiction and regulations of the zemindars, the Deshmukh or the Desai. If they offer to 
plunder the rayais, by assuming authority over them, it does not le in their power. The 
Adilshahi, the Nizamshahi and the Mughlai Desh was conquered by (Shivaji); in the Desh all 
the rayats used to be under the Patil and the Kulkarni of those places, and the Deshkukhs. 
They used to make the collection and to pay an unspecified sum fas tribute). For a village 
where the Mirasdars took one to two thousand (Hons or Rupees ?), (they) used to render two 
hundred to three hundred as quit-rent. Therefore the Mirasdar grew wealthy and strength- 
ened (himself) by building bastions, castles and strongholds in the village and enlisting 
footmen and musketeers. They did not care to wait onthe revenue-officers, If the revenue- 
officers said that they could pay more revenue, (the Mirasdar) stood up to quarrel with them. 
In this way (they grew) unruly and forcibly misappropriated the (lands in the) Desh. On 
this account did the Raja demolish the bastions, the castles and the strongholds, After 
conquering the Desh, where there were important forts, he placed his garrison. And 
nothing was left in the hands of Mirasdars. This done, (he) prohibited all that the Miras- 
dars used to take at their sweet will, by Inam (right) or revenue farming, and fixed the rates 
of the dues in cash and grains for Zamindars, as well as the rights and the perquisites of the 
Deshmukh, the Deskulkarni, and the Patil, and the Kulkarni, according to the yield of the 
village. The Zamindars were forbidden to build bastioned castles. (They were to) build 
houses (and) live (therein). Such were the regulations framed for the provinces.” In this 
manner the danger of fendal anarchy was to some extent averted, 
Like the Kamavisdars and the Subadars of the Peshwa period, the Karkuns, Taraf- 
dars, Havaldars and Subadars of Shivaji had to look after all 
aa Pradhan branches of Civil administration. At the head of the Government 
% was the king himself, assisted by a council of state or the 
Rajmandal, It is also known as the Ashta Pradhan council, as eight ministers had seats 
 4n it. These were :— 
(1) The Peshwa or the Mukhya Pradhan. 
(2) The Mazumdar or the Amatya. 
(3) The Waknis or the Mantri. 
(4) The Dabir or the Sumanta. 
(5) The Surnis or the Sachiva. 
(6) The Pandit Rav or the Royal priest. 
(7) The Senapati or the Commander-in-chief 
and (8) The Nyayadhish or the Chief Justice. 


18 Sabhasad, pp. 32-33. 
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When this council waa first organised, we do not precisely know. At the time of the 

:. Coronation, the eight ‘ Pradhans’ (ministers) had stood on cither 
Conhcl omeanedt” side of the throne to pour holy water from gold and silver jars and 
basins, over the king’s head.?? Mathar Ram Rao Chitni: tells us 

that it was at this time that the Council came into being.*! These offices, however, were 
by no means new. Though the Mukhya Pradhan, the Amatya, the Mantri, the Sumania_ 















the Sachiva and the Senapati were unknown, people were quite familiar with the Poshwa 
the Murumdar, the Waknis, the Dabir, the Surnis, and the Sarnohat. What Shivaji did 
was to retain the old posts with new Sanskrit designations. But whether these new desig. 
nations meant any new power or new responsibilities ia not certain. It is, however, signifi. 
cant that on official paper (Kanu Jabta) was drawn up in the first year of the Abhisheka era, 
to enumerate the duties of the eight embinet ministers (Pradhans) and other heads of 
departmenta.** But it is quite possible that the paper was drawn up simply to enforce 
a stricter method in the existing organisation. Sabhasad tella us that the following 
officers had enjoyed the privilege of taking part In the coronation ceremony as cabins 
ministers -— + a ; . 
(1) Moro Pant, son of Trimbak Pant as Mukhya Pradhan. 
(£) Naro Nilkhanths and Ram Chandra Nilkantho as joint Amatya, 
(3) The son of Raghunath Rav as Pandit Ray. 
(4) Hambir Rao Mohite as Senapati. 
(5) Dattaji Trimbak as Mantri. 
(6) Ram Chandra Pant, son of Trimbakji Sondev Dabir as Sumant, 
(7) Annaji Pant (Datto) as Sachiv. 
(8) Niraji Ravji as Nyayadhish.™ 
These men had already held these offices for some time. Sabhasad, while describing the 
coronation, refers simply totheir new Sanskrit designation but docs not say that these posta 
were newly created, ( 33 qart qena ary 7). It is quite possible that Chitnis lied 
also in his mind the introduction of Sanskrit designationa whon he wrote of the Raja's 
decision of appointing 4 council of eight Both Sabhasad and Chitnis 
Ping uae omen of tiske frequent mention of past incumbents of these offices, 
Seale Sabhasad, for example, says that one Shaniray Nilkanth wag Moro 
Trimbak Pingle's predecessor in the Peshwaship.*4 Shivaji's first Sarmobat waa one Takoji 
Chor Maratha.") He was succeeded by Mankoji Dahatonde.24 We do not know why 

% Sabhasad. p. 8%; Chitnia, p. 162. , 

31 Chitnis, p, 161 | sareuiear Pera ata qe serait sreqary ayerarsty aipsrar 
HSA He Fz He, But all thes offices existed long before the coronation. By the word Ashta 
Pradhan hore, Chitnis therefore does not mean the more offices or the officars, but the Council. In the 
next Bentanoe bo mentions the appointment of two secretaries, ‘These were also by no means pow 
appointments. [t it quite powible that the old officers were formally re-appointed, nooording to tha 
rites prescribed by the Shastras for the coronation oammany. 
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Tukoji or Mankoji lost their master’s confidence, but after the conquest of Jaw, the chief 
command of the army was conferred on Netaji Palkar,” destinod to be famous as the second 
Shivaji. Netaji woe dismissed for his [ailure to suceour Panhala?* and an ontorprising 
oavalry officer, Kadtaji Gujar, obtained the Sarnobatship with the title of Pratap Rav. 
Finally, after Pratap Rav's heroie death in a hard fought-battle, his Lieutenant Hasaji Maite, 
waa promoted to the command in Chief.*" 1t was this Hasaji or Hombir Rav, the fifth, or 
according to another account the sixth, Sarnobhat,? whe stood with o silver jar, filled with 
milk, at the time of the ceremonial bath, during Shivaji’s coronation.*! Similarly, Nilo Sondev 
and Gangaji Mangaji had served as Surnis and Waknis respectively, beforo Annaji Datto 
and Dattaji Trimbak. I is also certain, that both befora and after his coronation, Shivaji 
frequently held council with these and other officers. To cite only one instance, when Afzal 
Khan invaded his infant kingdom, Shivaji called a council of his principal ministers, among 
whom figured not only Moro Pant, Nilo Pant, Annaji Pant, Sonaji Pant, Gangaji, Mangaji, 
Netaji Palkar and Raghunath Ballul,** (most of them uftorwards held seats in the Ashta 
Pradan Conncil) but also men like Gomaji Naik, Krishnaji Naik and Subhanji Naik." It 
does not appear therefore that the council was first organised at the time of the coronation. 
Nor can it be maintained that the Ashta Pradhan Council owed its origin to the creative 
The ate genius of Shivaji. The Peraian designation of such officers aa the 
conpeption of Dabir, the Surnis, the Waknis, and the Magumdar clearly shows 
Shivajt. that analogous offices did exist under the Muohammadan Government 
of the South. Mention has alao been made of such Councils in old Hindu works on polity. 
In Sukraniti, for example, we find that the chief priest and the Chief Justice should have 
seats in the cabinet, and this was a special feature of Shivaji's Rajmandal.’* When the 
Peshwae rose to power, most of these offices had become hereditary, but in Shivaji’s time 
Given ok teredis Mn Pradhans, or cabinet ministers, were not appointed for life, They 
tary and uo Jngir were liable to be dismissed at the king’s pleasure and conld not 
SS ee tranamit their office to their sons or brothers. In the Peshwa period 
great officers generally became founders of now families. This was impossible in Shivaji’a 
time, First, becanse he took good care to keep all offices, both high and low, free from a 
hereditary character, We have seen how six commanders-in-chief had been in succession 
appointed by Shivaji, but not in a single case had he selected for the post a near relative 
of the last incumbent. Suryaji Malsure was no doubt appointed Subadar of the Mawli 
forces, after the death of his brother Tanaji, but in this case the officer in question hod ren- 
dered such distinguished service ax fully desurved pablic recognition ; 7%) secondly, because 
Shivaji made it a rule not to assign any Jagir to any officer, civil or military, [t was strict- 
ly laid down that no soldier or military officer should have anything to do with the révenne 
collection of the country, and there was, in those days of anarchy and war, hardly any officer 
who was not required to take up arms sometime or other. In Sabhasad’s account we 
find that the balance of their dues (was paid by) * earais’ (orders) either on the Huzur 
(Central Government) or on the District (establishments). In this manner were their 
annual accounts punctually settled. Mokashe Mahals or villages with absolute rights should 





# Sabhazad, p. LL % Ibid, p. 69. 3 fbid, p. 79, 
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on no account be granted tc the (men in the) army, the militia and the fort establishment. 
Every payment should be made by ‘varats* or with cash from the treasury. None but the 
Karkuns had any authority over the lands. All payments to the army, the militia, and 
the fort establishment, were to be made by the Karkuns.® These wise regulations had 
their desired effect and arrested for the time being the growth of Feudalism in Maharastra. 
In the words of Ranade, “ None of the great men, who distinguished themselves in Shivaji’s 
time, were able to hand over to their descendants large landed estates. Neither Moropant 
Pingle, nor Abaji Sondev, nor Ragho Ballal, nor Datto Annaji or Niraji Raoji, among the 
Brahmans, nor the Malusares or Kanks, or Pratapro Gujar, Netaji Palkar, Hambirrao 
Mohite or the Maratha Sardars, were able to found ancient familfes such as Shahv’s 
ministers in the early part of the eighteenth century succeeded in doing.” 37 
Though we do not know precisely when the Ashta Pradhan Council came into being, 
Was the Council a Yet We have fairly aceurate knowledge of what was expected from 
bureaucratic organi- the Pradhans. In a paper,** already referred to, their duties have 
= been clearly defined. From this and other state papers, it does 
not appear that Shivaji aimed at a bureaucratic form of Government. A great Maharashtra 
Scholar, the late Justice Ranade, however throws out clear hints that the Ashta Pradhan 
Council, in its essential characteristics, bore a striking resemblance to the Viceroy’s Council. 
Says the great Savant, ‘‘ The Peshwa was Prime Minister, next to the king, and was at the 
head of both the civil and the military administration and sat first on the right hand below 
the throne. The Senapati was in charge of the military administration, and sat first on the 
left side Amatya and Sachiv sat next to the Peshwa, while the Mantris at next below the Sachiv 
and was in charge of the king’s private affairs. The Sumant was foreign secretary and sat 
below the Senapati on the left. Next came Pandit Rao, who had charge of the ecclesiasti- 
cal department and below him on the left side sat the Chief Justice. It will be seen from 
these details that the Ashta Pradhan System has its counterpart in the present constitu- 
tion of the Government of India. The Governor-General and Viceroy occupies the place 
ofthe Peshwa. Next comes the Commander-in-chief of the army. The Finance and Foreign 
Ministers come next. In the Government of India, the Executive Council makes no room 
for the head of the ecclesiastical department or for the Chief Justice on one side and the Private 
Secretary on the other, and in their place sit the member in charge of the Home Department, 
the Legal Member and the Public Works Minister. These variations are due to the difference 
of circumstances, but the conception which lies at the bottom of both the systems is the same, 
that of haying a Council of the highest officers of the State—sitting together to assist the king 
the proper discharge of his duties.’ 3° 


Although there seems to be some apparent resemblance between the Ashtopradhan 
Council of Shivaji and the Executive Council of the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, the principle underlying the two are by 
no means identical. The Government of India is widely known 
to be a bureaucracy. The subordinate officers are responsible to the heads of their depart- 
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ee 
ments, and these departmental heads are mainly responsible for initiating the policy in their 
particular branch of administration. Although they can and do deliberate upon grave 
questions affecting departments other than their own, there is a clear cut division of duties. The 
Law Member is never called upon to lead a military expedition, nor is the Commander-in- 
Chief required to hear a Title Suit. But six out of the eight members of Shivaji’s Council 
had to perform military duties whenever necessary, and all the eight had, as occasion arose, 
to attend a Hazir Majalasi to hear appeals in both civil suits and criminal cases. The first 
Pandit Rav ‘9 had to render diplomatic service when he was sent on an embassy to Jai Singh. 
But no one to-day would ever think of sending the Lord Bishop of Calcutta or the Bishop of 
Lahore on an embassy to the Amir of Afghanistan. This is, however, not the only difference. 
The Viceroy, though he can in theory override the decisions of his Executive Council, is in 
practice expected to be guided by them. But neither his subjects nor his officers ever 
expected that Shivajishould always be guided by the wisdom of the Rajmandal. He was not 
bound to call them unless he left inclined to do so. The ministers were frequently absent 
on distant expeditions, and some of them were further encumbered with the heavy work of a 
provincial government. Shivaji’s ministers cannot therefore be regarded as Heads of 
Departments and his Government was by no means a Bureaucracy. It was, if any thing, 
an Autocracy. But the Autocrat, fortunately for his people, was a good statesman and 
acted as a “ Benevolent Despot.”” His ministers were his assistants in the widest sense of 
the word, and his government had more resem blance to those of his Hindu and Muhamma- 
dan predecessors than to the British Indian Government to-day. Of European institu- 
tions, Napoleon’s great council perhaps came nearest to it. 

The detailed statement of the duties of the eight Pradhans will further confirm the 

above conclusion. And nothing will serve our purpose better than the 

The Duties of the Kanu Jabta (Memorandum) drawn up in the first year of the Coro- 

Pradhans. nation (Abhisheka) Era and published by Rao Bahadur Kashinath 

Narayan Sane. All that is required here is to reproduce the paper in full with a fairly 

intelligible translation :—The Kanu Jabta of the year 1 of the Coronation Era, the Sambatsar 
being Ananda by name, Tuesday the thirteenth day of Jaisthya. 

The Mukhya Pradhan should perform all works of the administration. He should 
put his seal on official letters and documents. He should make expeditions and wage war 
with the army and make necessary arrangements for the preservation of the Districts that 
may come into (our) possession and act according to the orders (of the king). All military 
officers should go with him and he should proceed with them all in this manner (should be 
work). (Seal) (item 1). ; 

The Senapati should maintain the army and make war and expeditions. He should 
preserve the territories (newly) acquired, render an account of (the spoils) and act according 
to the orders (of the king). He should make known (to the king) what the men, viz., the 
army, have to say. All military officers should go with him. (Seal) (item 1). 

The Amatya should look after the account of income and expenditure of the whole 
kingdom. The Daftardar and the Fadnis should be under him. He should carefully 
estimate the writing work (to be done ?) He should put his sign manual (or geal) on the 
letters from the Fadnis’ and the Chitnis’ office. He should render military service in 
(times of) war. He should look after the Districts and be guided by (our) orders. 
(Seal) (item 1). 


a ee ee ee i), oe ee eee 
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The Sachiy should carefully look into the royal letters and make 
correction of the contents, whenever there is a letter in éxcess or whenever a letter is 
omitted. He should serve in war, preserve the (newly) acquired Districts, and beha. 
according to (our) orders. On royal letters (and official documents) he should put. his 
seal as a sign of his approval. (Seal) (item 1), 3 

The Pandit Ray should have jurisdiction over all religious questions. He should 
punish (all offences) after judging what is right and what is wrong. -He should put 
his sign of approval on all papers relating to custom, ( 37r=t ) conduct, ( =aqeTt ) 
and penance ( yrafq ). He should receive Scholars of reputation. He should per- 
form, when occasion . arises, .charity (mq) and Shanti ( performances to appease 


(necessary) 


offended deities ) and celebrate other religious performance. (Seal) (item 1),41 
The Nyayadhish should have jurisdiction over all suits in the kingdom and try them 
righteously. After finding out what isright and what is wrong, on the judgment paper, he 
should put his sign of approval. (Seal) (item 1). 
(To be continued.) 





THE DATE OF SARVAJNATMA AND 
SANKARACHARYA. 

In Vol. XLIII of this Journal there isa note on 
Sarvajidtma by Mr. Venkatesvaran, wherein 
he indentifies the Manukuldditya mentioned by 
the former in his work Samkshepasdririka with 
Aditva I, the Chola king, after refuting Mr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar’s identification of the same with the 
Chalukya Vimaldditya. Herein, he makes Aditya 
the personal name of the king and not the compo- 
nent part of a compound name. But we meet with 
the name Manukulddityan in a Travancore inscrip- 
tion. There is a Vatteshuttu inscription from 
Tirumulikkulam dated the year opposite to the | 
48th year of king Bhdskararavi Varman, a king of 
Kerala, which is published in the Travancore 
Archeological Series, Vol. Ul, pt. I, pp. 45-46, 
In it there is mentioned a grant of some Cherikal 
lands (lands on the slopes of hills) by a king 
named Manukulidityan, and the inscription 
deals with the resolution of the townsmen of 
Tirumulikkulam regarding their management. 
From, the terms of the inscription it would appear 
that the grant had been made some time before 


is in North Travancore near Kaladi the birth- 
place of Saxkardchdrya. The occurrence of the 
name Manukulddityan as the personal name of 
a ruler of the district wherein the great Acharya 
was born and the fact that the principal Matha 
of his sect is in Sringeri in the west, make one 
doubt the correctness of splitting up the name and 
interpreting it as Aditya of the Manu family, and 
thus identifying him with a king of the East 
Coast. As regards the objection that the verse 
of Sarvajijtma depicts Manukulddityan as a power - 
ful sovereign, ‘as commanding the world,’ it 
may be suggested that a petty king might loom 
large in the eyes of his subjects, and also that such 
adulatory epithets are not uncommon in Indian 
poetical works, 

Now, as to the date of Sarvaja4iman and Manu- 
kulddityan, the following facts may offer some 
sglution. From the astronomical data furnished 
by a copper-plate of one Bhdskararavi varma, dated 
2nd-+-6th+-35th year of the reign, Dewan Baha- 
dur Swamikannu Pillai has fixed his accession at 


978 4.D. But there are others with the same name 


but with single dates (Vide Travancore Archeo- 


the date of the inscription. Now Tirumulikkulam | logical Series, vol. II, pt, IT), and Mr Pillai suggests 


41 The late justice Telang summarised the duties of the Pandit-Rav in the following manner ;— 
“It states that the Pandit-Rav’s duties are to exercise all the ecclesiastical powers of the State, and to 
order punishment to be inflicted after investigating into what is and is not in accordance with religious 
law. He is to receive learned persons on behalf of the state and countersign all documents that may be 
issued from the sovereign relating to Achara, Vyavahara, and Prayaschitta, that is to say rules of conduct, 
civil and criminal law, and penances, the three branches of Dharmashastra. He is also to look after the 
performance of Shantis and other ceremonials, and the distribution of royal bounty.” (R.M.P.), p. 261, 
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that there may be two different kings having /the Grantha Swa, And since the Bhaskararavi 
the same name Bhdskararavi, viz., one whose | with the double or treble dates lived towards 
years are dated opposite to the second year and the close of the tenth century, we might place 
another without it. Now the Tirumulikkulam | the Bhaskararavi with the single date in the 


inscription belongs to the latter class, while the 
famous Cochin plates of Bhaskararavi belong to 
the former. Though a superficial comparison of 
the two inscriptions just mentioned does not dis- 
close any difference in their paleographical cha- 


racteristies, yet a closer examination shows that | 
the single dated inscriptions belong to a king 
slightly earlier in date. For instance, compare | 


=— 


early part of the same century approximately. 
Hence Manukuladitya and Sarvajiatma must 
have flourished about 900 a.p, Andsince Sankard- 
charya was the Guru’s Guru of Sarvajidtma, 
the former must have lived about the middle of 


the ninth century A.D, 


A. BALAEKRISHNA PrEzar, 





BOOK-N OTICES, 


Tae Luzumtyat or Asvu’L-ALa. Selections in 
English verse by Ameen Rihani. 2nd ed. New 
York, James T. White & Co., 1920, 


The blind poet, philosopher and Arabic scholar, 
whose fame has come down to the present genera- 
tion by his title of Abu’l-’al4, was a Syrian, and 
lived from 974 to 1055 a.p. He was a great 
teacher of the philosophic doctrines and professed 
creed of his day, as current among the learned and 
thoughtful, and also a great poet. In consequence, 
he was a real power in the realm of Islamic thought. 
His home was an obscure village—Ma’arra—in 
Syria, south of Aleppo, but despite his misfortune, 
the result of smallpox in his early childhood, he 
travelled as far as Baghdad in one direction and 
as far as Tripoli in another, and came in touch 
with the learned world of his time. After his 
illness he could never see well; he gradually be- 
came totally blind in his mature age, and lived 
to be 82. He was never a sycophant or time 
server; on the contrary he was always boldly 
outspoken, and that in his day involved a life of 
poverty. So he lived and died a poor man. The 
ilIness that so injured his sight destroyed also his 
personal appearance, and he never married or 
mixed himself up with the other sex. All these 
things affected his verse and the philosophic views 
contained therein, and it will be seen also that he 


was essentially a product of his time and surround- | 


Ings. 

Abu’l-’alA just preceded the astronomer-poet of 
Persia, whom the English poet Fitzgerald has 
taught the European and Christian world to call 
Qmar Khayyam on paper with a whole-world 
variety of pronunciation. Omar Khayyam was 
imbued, as was Abu’l-’ala, with the philosophy 
of his time as coloured by the Islam they both 
professed. Bus otherwise their lives and surround. 


| ings were as poles apart. In him we find a great 


mathematician (though Abu’l-’4l4 was that 
also) with a high official position and influential 
connections—a man of the world who had done 
great practical things and had taken to expressing 


| his philosophy in his retirement in the style of 


verse current in his day and country, chiefly 
apparently for his own private satisfaction—no 
conscious general teacher of his kind and no great 
poet in the estimation of his contemporaries and 
countrymen. Fitzgerald has made him that by 
his rendering of the philosophy he expressed in 
Persian quatrains for an English speaking and 
reading public to whom, in its wunacquaintance 
therewith, it was a revelation. 

The object of the work under review is, I take it, 
mainly to bring home the Islamic philosophy of the 
10th and 11th centuries a.p. to the English reading 
public, and incidentally to show how much Omar 
Khayyam is indebted to Abu'l-Ala. In all proba- 
bility he wasindebted to a certain degree. A man 


| so placed, and with such opportunities of access to 


the great literature of his time and faith as Omar 
Khayyam, could hardly have been unacquainted 
with the works of Abu’l-’Ala. But as to whether 
he was indebted for his actual expressions to such 
a degree as Mr. Ameen Rihani hints, is open to 
considerable doubt. The fact appears to be that 
both authors were in the first place brought up 
under Islam, were both well acquainted with the 
Greek and Sufi philosophies as developed by their 


time, were well read men and knew therefore 


something—perhaps a great deal—of medimva) 
Christianity and Hinduism, at any rate from the 
philosophic standpoint. In their day, the educated 
professors of Islam had developed those esoteric 
heterodox opinions which have invariably risen in 
every known form of religion that the world has 
ever adopted, and of which in their surroundings 
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the Sufis were the chief exponents. Abu'l’-Ala, — 


from the social and physical condition which 
governed his life, expounded the ideas generally 
afloat in the philosophic air about him in a way 
that was his own, and detached himself from the 
usual method favoured by the Sufis of presenting 
his philosophy in esoteric terms adopted from 
erotic poetry, where it expresses human and carnal 
love. Omar Khayyam, living in very different 
conditions, followed the fashion of the writers 
about him. It may be objected, however, that 
Abu'l-alA was not a Sufi:—probably not, but he 
knew the doctrine and the method. He did not 
quite escape it. Witness Mr. Ameen Rihani’s 
first two quatrains;—why 1 say Mr. Rihani's 
quatrains will presently appear :— 


The sable wings of night pursuing day 
Across the opalescent hills, display 
The wondrous star-gems which the fiery 
suns : 
Are scattering upon their fiery way. 


O my companion, Night is passing fair, 


Fairer than aught the dawn and sundown | 


wear; 
And fairer too than all the gilded days 
Of blond illusion and its golden snare. 


On the whole, it will, 1 think, be safest to say that 
there is no proof that Omar Khayyam consciously 
followed Abu’l-’ali, but that both, each in his 
individual way, were influenced by the learning 
of the centuries in which they existed in the res- 

pective lands of their birth. 


I have spoken above of Mr. Ameen Rihani’'s 
quatrains. His selections from Abu'l-’lé are given 
in a form which is a direct challenge to Fitzgerald's 
version of Omar Khayyam’s Rubdiydt. As Fitz- 
gerald infused himself into Omar Khayyam, so 
has Mr. Rihani infused himself into Abu’l-’ala. 
Neither work is a translation, but both are adap- 
tations, intending, and no doubt honestly, to give 
the real sense of the original in the verse of a foreign 
tongue. As Fitzgerald has been successful with 
Omar Khayyam, so in my personal judgment has 
Mr. Rihani been with Abu’l-‘ali. His quatrains 


are all extraordinarily smooth, and they read like | ae 
Earty History or VaIsHNAVISM In SovuTa Inpia- 


the. production of an Oriental mind and convey 
the Near Eastern manner of composing captivat- 


ing verse. Mr. Rihani is no mean poet, as is shown | 


by his lines to Abu’l-’al4 with which his book opens, 
and he has the advantage of a training, for all his 
fine command of English, which is apparently 
Near Eastern. He is also honest with his author, 
for Abu’l-’Al4 lashed out at all whom he thought 
were humbugs—Christian, Muhammadan, Sec- 


| nation of Sir R. G. 


Sita: great eee, ad TR. Rihani does not 
hide his invective at all :— 
Muhammad or Messiah! Hear thou me, 
The truth entire nor here nor there can be ; 
How should our God, who made the sun 
and moon, 
Give all his light to one, I cannot see. 
Abu’l-’ala was accused of infidelity and of lean- 
ings towards Hinduism. He was a vegetarian 
and a great opponent of wine-drinking, and ex- 
hibited extraordinary tenderness towards animals. 
All this is brought out, and some of it echoes. 
Indian philosophic ideas :— 
The life with guiltless life-blood do not stain— 
Hunt not the children of the wood, in vain 
Thow'lt try one day to wash thy bloody 
hand : 
Nor hunter here nor hunted Jong remain. 


His verse was also full of the doubt that was 
then so much the fashion :-— 
The way of vice is open as the sky, 
The way of virtue’s like the needle’s eye ; 
But whether here or there the eager Soul 
Has only two companions—Whence and Why. 
His infirmities and his poetry affected all his life 
and are reflected in his verse, and the last quatrains. 
given by Mr. Rihani are specially pathetic, as they 
show that behind his despair of the world and his 
cynicism he held on to the hopes inculeated by 
the faith in which he was brought up :— 
But I, the thrice imprisoned, try to troll 
Strains of the song of night, which fill with dole 


My blindness, my confinement and my 
flesh— 


The sordid habitation of my soul, 
Howbeit, my inner vision heir shall be 
To the increasing flames of mystery, 

Which may illumine yet my prison’s cell, 
And crown the ever living hope of me. 

Mr. Rihani has produced a great book which 
deserves to be well and widely read by those who 
would understand something of the perennial 
Oriental mind. 

R. C. TEMPLE, 


by Professor 5. Krismwaswami AIYANGAR. 
Madras University Special Lectures. Oxford 
University Press: Madras. pp. x and 112. 
This little book is the outcome of a suggestion 
from Sir George Grierson that Vaishnava. 
Literature should be made better known to the 
European public, and in effect is a critical exami- 
Bhandarkar's Vaishnavism, 
Saivism and Minor Religions, conducted in the 
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spirit. not of mere controversy, but of assistance 
towards the knowledge of the truth of the facts. 
There is a good index. 


The first lecture deals with the definition and 


general explanation of Vaishnavism, and I may | 


say at once that, all the lectures being given by 
a Hindu to a Hindu audience, a general knowledge 
of Hinduism is presupposed. The author sums 
up the “fundamental idea of Vaishnavism" 
thus :-—* It is contained in one verse of Tiruma- 
lisai Alwir which may be freely rendered: * Let 
thy grace be for me today ; let it come tomorrow : 


let it wait still longer and come sometime after; - 


Thy grace IT am sure is mine. I am certain, 
O Narayana, I am not without Thee, nor art Thou 
without me.’"’ Here true philogophic 
Hinduism. 

The Professor holds Vaishnavism to be the 


speaks 


direct offspring of the doctrine of Bhakti or Devo- | 


tional Faith and agrees with Professor Bhandarkar 
that it is traceable to“the age of Buddhism and 


Jainism,” i.e. to the earliest historical times. He | 


holds also that the doctrine originated in the North, 
was elaborated in the South and “sent back in 


a more realistic reflex wave which swept over the | 
The Vaishnava teachers | 


whole land of India,” 
were firstly the Alwirs, the popular poet-saints 
(as distinguished from the Nayanmirs of the 
Saivas), and secondly the Acharyas or professional 
propagandists. The former are placed between 
the 5th and 12th centuries a.p. 

As the history of Vaishnavism in the South is 
necessarily the story of the Twelve Alwéars, the 
remaining lectures are naturally devoted to a 
critical examination of them. The crucial names 
for historical purposes among the Alwares are those 
of the Alwar Kulaéékhara and Nam Alwar, and 
the second and third lectures are respectively 
devoted to these two names. The usual date 
for Kulasékhara is the 12th or even 13th century 
a.D.. but Professor Krishnaswami Aiyangar argues 


that the true period is more likely to be the 10th | 


century. Some space is given to his identifica- 
tion. a matter obviously bearing on his date, and 
finally he is placed 7th in the chronological order 
of the Alwars. 

More legend has grown around the name of Nam 
Alwar (really a nickname arising out of his popu- 
larity and the reverence felt for him, and meaning 
‘Our Alwir’) than round that of any other, and 
for serveral reasons of belief Hé is popularly placed 
last of all. Thie position the book strongly 
controverts, taking up the arguments in support 
of it one by one and critically examining them, 
The old authority, Vedanta Désika, places him 
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Sth, which would put him before Kulasékhara, 
probably in the Sth century 4.p. or even eartier. 


| To this view the Professor inclines. 


The last lecture deals with Poygai, Bhiitattar 
and Péy, the earliest of the Alwars in general 


_ estimation, the fourth being Tirumalisai. The 


first three are placed in the 2nd century A.D., and 
the traditional order is adopted as probable. 

This question of the dates of the Vaishnava 
Alwars has a far greater importance to history 
than would at first appear, for on it depends the 
wider question of the respective dates for the rige 
and development of the two great varieties of 
philosophic Hinduism—the Saiva and the Vaish- 
nava. Professor Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s book 
is a valuable contribution towards the solution 
of this important matter of history. 

R. C. Temrner. 


THE LISGANUSASANA OF VAMANA WITH THE 
AUTHOR'S OWN COMMENTARY. [Edited with Intro- 
duction and Indexes by Chimanlal D. Dalal, M.A, 
(Central Library, Baroda). Price Six annas, 

This is the sixth volume of the ‘Gaekwad's Ori- 
ental Series,’ for the publication of which lovers of 
Sanskrit literature are indebted to His Highness the - 
Maharaja of Baroda. The present work is a small 
book of 30 dryds on the genders of Sanskrit nouns. 
An incorrect edition of it was published by Prof. 
Peterson in his third report in search of Sanskrit 
MSS. The present volume gives a critical edition 
of the text. As for the commentary, now pub- 
lished for the first time, there are many lacunm. 

Discussing the date of the author, the learned 
editor has come to the following conclusions :—(1) 
That Vamana, the author of the present work, 
which quotes Magha and Binabhatta, is most pro- 
bably identical with the author of the Ka@sik@ and 
with the author of Kédvy@lank4rasfitravrtti which ° 
quotes verses from the works of Magha, Bhavabhiti, 
and Bhattanirdyana and which was quoted 
by Anandavardhana (about $57-84 A.D,). (2) That 
this Jaina or Buddhist Kashmirian scholar was 
identical with the Vamana who, according to Kal- 
hans, was one of the learned ministers of king J aya- 
pida of Kashmir (776-807 a. p.). (3) That he Jeft 
Kashmir, most probably on account of the oppres- 
sion of the king (as described in the Rdjataranging 
IV. 634-7) and went to the court of Jagattuiga 
(the Rashtrakata king Govinda II. 794-813 a. p.), 
for he gives Jagattuiga-sabh4 as an example in the 
9th Kérikd of the present work and mentions 
the name of a village Sribhavana, which occurs 


also in the Vani Dindori and Radhanpur plates 


of the same king, 


rq) 
ae ior Ade. 


there ik no direct proof, there is no diffioulty and 
the date proposed auite well. But hisidentilication 
of the preent Vimans with Viirein theo 
suthor of the Kajitd ia not convincing, He haa 
overlooked the fact that [teing (01a. 1.) ta said to 
have referred to the Addiky (Sir A. Stein, Note, 


on HAjatoranyint TV. 487.) Henee, in epite of Dr. 
Kaaheniriagy 


Bahtling'’s assent te the current 
tradition that Vamana, the minister of Jayipign, 
le athe author of Addiky this. theory anil its 
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Dalafs identification of our author 
with the author of the Ajcy(fogbirandira, thougli 
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Viirnanos ace identical, cannot be accepted so Jong 
ae Itsing’s reference to Kid cannot be explained 





away (aa haw been done with Miigha’s reference: 


to Vise in the verse onwdedirapedaniping), 

Tiw editor hus alse pointed out the important 
geographical naynce mentioned in it, eg. Varenitrn, 
‘Tirebhfileti ie, But We as omitted to remark 


“that our author names (pl) Khalatibaparvata, 
nwrtioned im the inearripvt tori oof Adola 


SaeSDnANATH MAasMDpan Sgernt, 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


XOTES FROM OLD PACTORY RECORDS: 
19. ‘Toddy Hors, 


li July 1682. Tronslate of o loiter from our 
| Rrakman opel, 


romina Chendra Shecerah 
Chandre Sindchériya) arid Madana from Codaloore 
[Aiidalar), to the Bight Worshipful Wiltiam Oy(ferd 


Porto Novo, the Toddy [eoloured, i,¢., brown] horse 
js troubled with o pmine in his breast and the 
Staggers, and the black horee ie hipt [Inmo], for 
which reason no body would ride upon him, and 
they are both in a bad condition, concerning which 
it may please your Worship to order as you Shall 
thinck itt, (Records af Fort At. George, Letters to 


Fort St, George, 108%, vol. LU, p. 56.) 
| Rk. c. 7. 


70. The Company's premises of Ouddalore. 

L) August 1662, Letter from Robert Preeman 
an! Counc af Cordlora [Ceuldalore, Kiddaldr] to 
William Gyfford af Fort Si George . We 
Bhall now give you @ short account of the 
Commodioqusness of our house, which ta the best im 





Towne noxt Soir Cawnes [Sher Khan) but nowlse | 


Git for our business, built by [| P for] an Idoly- 
trou Jentuo | Hinda) house and fitt only te 
worship the Devilin. Tt has heen for many years 


Tenented by bettie, and pitty they ehould have | 


been disturbed, for they have Inft such » amelling 
avour bohind them etiugh ta [kill} Christina, 
The roorita.ary amall and darke, and the doors 
low and narrow tolo) little to get a halo tn, soe 
that we must be formed to houw the Companys 
goods in the Bankesall tiodownes [warchouses at 
tho whart), which will be goo «mall Charge, bendes 
the inconvenienoy; if we continge here, «hall alter 
it the thal way we con to make it of som usr, 


which will be Chargable, theugh done with friga- | 


lity. * »« «© «© « 4» (Receriy of Fort Si. Chorge, 
Hattera fo Fort Si, Georye, 1682, wal. IT, pp. O70), 
BR, . 0, T. 





ISLAM AS UNDERSTOOD IN THE MALAY 
STATES. 

The following extract from p. 17 of the Annual 
Roport of the British Agent, Trenggauu for 1018, is 
ithiminating and intetesting as vouching for the 
cinteite of & Muhamouidan gue, perhaps from 


Eagr., Governor of Fort St, George. Tom golug to bite netitnt lhe inlining 


“ Death of Ungku Said 

“37. Ungko Said of Paloh, head of the Trongyani 
Arab community and theological erhook, din on 
Beptembor 6th, o few hours after the arrival of 
the Commusion [rom Singapore, Ho age was 
ropated tobe 100; hia descandants (who include 
great-great-critidohildren) certainly oexeotd that 
inser, 

For the last forty years Unyliew Said possnaad, 
throughout the length of the Emet Coast, the re. 
putation of o *Samt’* with gemi-mimeculous powors 


(particulurly in the healing of disease); his hore 


wae ay Object of pilgrimage for Muoharemaduns 
from Patani to Pahang; and his family mequired 
great wealth from the offermes of the pious He 
with religions teacher (Guru) to the late Sultan." 
RK, CT, 


J AX BADSH AH—JIMMY¥ Hat ADBHAW. 

The ageompanying cutting from the ‘Times; 
Jone snd, 1916, discloses an oxecilent “Hobeon- 
Jolson ” and reminds one of the Theobald and 
Sophia of the Third Burmese War (1686-1980 
which waa the soldiers’ rendering of Thibow a, 
Suphoyalat the names of the last king and queen 
of Parnnah, 

“FPeenmawan, Mey 20 idelaved).—The abeprs 
potrel, Mulla Mir Sahib Jean Badahah, whom 
the troop! call Jimmy Brudghow, has appeared 
at Bajaur, but was forced to fave, In 1913. 
he induced a combined foros of Mohinanda anid 
Sawiw to try ond throw over the Government 
with iisnetrous meulis, He ierently visite! the 
Mohimande, but the latter, who were busy dividing 
the loot obtainod at Dakka, themineed him,— 


| enter," 


BR... Tewrir. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAH! KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 
Br LIEUT.-COLONEL T.W, HAIG, €.8.1,, (-M.G., C.0.E, 
. (Continued from p. 106.) 

LXV.—ANS ACCOUNT OF THE SECOND TREATY ESTERMO ITO BY Tpninia, Quy Saiw witit 
Husa Nizim Bain, AND OF THE STRENGTHENING OF THE BONDS OF FRIENDSHIY 
BETWEES THEM HY A MATEIMORIAL ALLIASCE. 

A.D, 1561, It hax already been mentioned that “Ali ‘Adil Shah had succeeded, with 

the assistance of SadAshivariyn, in recovering possession of the fortress of Kalivani fron 

the officers of Husain Nizim ShAl\ and Husain Nigim Shah wae constantly revolving plans " 

for the capture of the fortress. Qiisim: Beg anid Moulin ‘Inivat-ullih"! now considered 7 

that it would be wise tu renew the alliance with lorihinm Quth Shah and to cement it by : 

bestow ing one of Husain's daughters on him in marriage ; and they tendered this advice tothe 

king. Husain Nisim Shih, having regard to the exigencies of the situstion, agreed to thie ; 

proposal, and an ambassador was sent to open negotiations with Thrahim Qoth Shih. It : 

greed that both parties should meet before the fortress of Keliyfini avul should first r 
celebrate ‘the marriage ond then lay siege to the fortress, and capture it. After the 

settlement of the terms of the treaty, the two kings met st Kalivini, where the marrige 

was celebrated, and then ofl siege to the fortress ( Alp, 142). | 

When ‘All ‘Adil Shih heard that Husain Nizim Shih and Ubrihim Qutb Shah were 

besieging Kaliyani, he was much perturbed and could devise no re micdy hut a second appeal 

to Sadashivaraya. He therefore had recourse to him, end that aceursed infidel marched with 

it mighty army towards Kaliyimi. When ‘Ali Barid Shih heard that Sedashivariya wits 

niuirching on Kaliyink he also collected his forces ant marched from Bidar and joined him, 

and when Thrahim Queb Shah heard of the approach of the army of Vijayanagar, hie dis- 

regarded the bond which bound him to Hiram Nizim Shaky eu, following bis former prac- ae 

tice, broke {nith and left Husain Nisim Shih and joined the army of Vijayanagar. Husain ' 

SNizdm Shah wes now much perturbed, and perceiving that he could not possibly, with 

his small army, withstand the great hosts of the enemy’, retreated to Almmulnzger, When 

the news of his retreat reached SadAshivariya he, with ‘Ali “Adil Shih, Thrahim Quth Shah 

and ‘Ali Barid Shih marched on Abmadnogar. Hussein Nizim Shih despaired of beige 

able te offern successfal resistance in Abmadnagar aml, alter lenving » picked garrison fit 

the fort, retired to Junnir, ‘The allies then encamped before Abmodnagar any ogein dict 











4s Maulinl ‘Gnkyntullah ikl seGuenied bs the service of HHiisain Nigtim Shih while the allies were 
bosieging Ahinailuagar, and bhacl been the | principal chansel of comnuumnication ie¢wem [beihim Quth 

Shah and the garrison. Th wal he that inspired this foolishly provocative policy, It waa in tho begumings 

af 4.4, 870 (September or Qotober, 1602) that Hisain and [brahim met at Koliyani, and Jamil Bibi, 
daughter of tho former, was married to the latter, Sayyid “Ali fails to tmonhion Has ie Miortunes before 

iis retreat on Ali madnagar end Junnir and slanders Thrihim Qutb Shah, When Hiweain. hoard of. the ap 
proach of “Ali “Adit Shah, who had been joinod tw Parkin “Imad Shih or mathor Tuli! Kin (who resent 

the murder of Jahangir §bin), and Ali Bard hah and SadAshivardye, he onl ibedhim Quth Shit marched 

to attack them, Hussin fount himself uppoeth to the Hiodiss while Lhrahim was oppomd to 

¢he Muhammadan allies, and apparcuily retrueted eter: ther, Husain lost most of hia artillery, ins 

which he chiefly relied, in the deep mire. and it waa captured by tho Hindus. Theihim Qotly ShAh'y ‘a np ’ 
was attacks], but wassaved by tho exertions of his minister, Mtita Bhjin Ardistani. Heamin anual Thea. a 
him then retreated towards Aljmidnagar. At Avan Ubrihim ft Fist ewith and timed to Goteonrd , 

while Husain continned his march ta Ahmadnagar anil thenon ta Junudr,—F. ii 246. ri 


= 
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the infidels and accursed polytheists stretch forth their hands to vex the unfortunate Mus- 
| imsand plundered all that they could find in and around the city. When the Muslims had 
endured the oppression of the infidels for a time and were reduced to the utmost straits, 
Malika-yi-Jahan, Malik-i-Humayfn Bibi Amana, the king’s mother, who was then in the 
fortress of Ahmadnagar, sent a message to [brahim Qutb Shah.*** to say that the whole of the 
land of Islim was groaning under the oppression of the idolators and that it ill became 
Muhammadan sovereigns to instigate idolators to persecute Muslims, This message took 
effect on Ibrahim Qutb Shah and stimulated his religious zeal and his jealousy for the faith, 
so that he resolved to retreat and to be no longer a party to the oppression of Muslims. He 
therefore went to Sadashivaraya and complained of the disorganization of his army and 
of the great delay in the siege of Ahmadnagar, saying that it was impossible to foresee 
what the end of the campaign would be, or whenit would come, seeing that Husain Nizam 
Shah would not meet them in the field, but that he feared that the army might become 
disorganized and suffer a defeat. He then recommended that one of three courses 
should he followed (1) that the expedition should be abandoned for that year and that 
each of the allies should withdraw to his own country, returning in the following 
year to attain the object which they had in view, (2) that he himself should be allowed 
to withdraw to his own kingdom in order that he might re@ganize his army and rejom 
the allies when he had completed this task, or (3) if it was desired to press the siege 
that ‘Adil Shih, on whose behalf the expedition had been undertaken, should make 
loans to the allies to enable them to reorganize their armies. Sadashivaraéya and his 
brother Eltamraj approved of these proposals, and what Ibrahim Qutb Shah had said 
was communicated to ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah. ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah was strongly in favour of 
the continuance of the siege, but his avarice prevented him from accepting the third 
proposal and he therefore returned no definite answer. 


A.p. 1663. At sunrise on the following day, [brahim Qutb Shah marched with his army 
on his return to Goleonda, and when Sadashivaraya, who also was weary of the interminable 
siege, heard of his departure, he too retired with the army of Vijayanagar to his own 
dominions, and ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah was compelled to retire without having attained his object.!44 





143 Sayyid “Ali seems to have confounded the two different invasions of the Ahmadnagar kingdom 
by the Hindus. Ibrahim Qutb Shih was now with neither army, having retired to Golconda. After 
fruitlessly besieging Al)madnagar for a short time, the allies followed Husain towards Junnar, but were 
so harassed by Husain’s light troops and so apprehensive of being overtaken by the rainy season (May, 
1563) that they retired to Ahmadnagar. Here Sadashivariya’s army encamped in the bed of the Sina, 
‘The rains broke and the river came down in flood, carrying down with it 300 of Sadashivaraya’s elephants 
and 12,000 of his cavalry. After this disaster he and ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah retired to their own kingdom.-F., ii, 
68, 335 ; B.S. 86 ; T.M.Q.S. 

144 Burhan Nizam Shah |. had first set the example of calling upon Vijayanagar to intervene in 
the quarrels of the Mubammadan Kings of the Dakan, when, in 1552, he formed an alliance with the 
Hindu state against Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah 1., and he could not, therefore, justly complain of ‘Ali ‘Adil 
Snah for following the same disastrous policy; but the behaviour of the Hindus during the two invasions 
of Aymadnagar scandalized all Muslims. They lodged, worshipped their idols, and played their music in 
the mosques, and ravished Muhammadan women. Sadashivaraya behaved as though he were the overlord 
of all the Mubammadan kings, and the Hindu soldiers openly scofied at them as his vassals, On his way 
back to Vijayanagar, he compelled * Ali‘ Adil Shah to cede the districts of Hippergi and Akalkot, and 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah to surrender the forts and districts of Kovilakonda, Pangul, and Ghanpdéra. Ever since 
his first alliance with ‘Ali ’Adil Shah he had treated the envoys of the Sultans as the agents of vassals, 

refusing them seats at court and making them run beside his horse.—F. ii. 69. 
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Thus the country was relieved of the oppression of the infidels by means of the wisdom 
and wise policy of the Malika-yi-Jahan, and the Muslims again breathed freely after 
their intolerable sufferings at the hands of the idolators. 

When Husain Nizim Shah was relieved of his anxiety with regard to the infidels, he 
returned to his capital and devoted all his attention to making reparation for the suffering 
which they had caused and to devising plans which would prevent their repeating their 
insolence. 

LXVI.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE CAUSES OF THE UPROOTING AND OVERTHROW OF SADiSHI- 
VARiYA, THE CHIEF OF THE INFIDELS, BY GOD'S PREDESTINATION, AND BY MEANS 
oF Husars Nizim Suin. 


a.p. 1564. When Husain Nizam Shah had rest from settling the affairs of his kingdom 
and restoring peace and plenty to all his subjects, he bethought himself that both merit and 
profit were to be gained by the inauguration of a holy war against the infidels of Vijayanagar, 
and he devoted all his attention to preparations for the conflict. 

SadAshivaraya was distinguished above all the kings of Vijayanagar for the strength of 
his army and for his power and was puffed up with pride owing to the extent of his domi- 
nions. He possessed the whole of the kingdom of Vijayanagar with its sixty sea-ports. Its 
length was near 600 leagues and its revenue 120,000,000 Aiins and that accursed infidel had 
reigned over this kingdom for a long time. From the time of the prophet, no Mubammadan 
king had attempted to subdue this kingdom, but all had sought the friendship of its kings 
and had treated them with courtesy.1!° But Sadashivaraya, in the pride of his power, 
had broken the treaties which he and his predecessors had made with the sovereigns of Islam, 
and had invaded the territories of Islam and deluged them in blood, and had destroyed the 
dwellings of Muslims and slain large numbers of them. Now, therefore, Husain Nizim Shah 
determined to be revenged on him and took counsel with his advisers as to the best means 
of overcoming the enemies of religion and of the faich. His counsellors, chief among whom 
were Qasim Beg and Maulin4 ‘Inayatullah, applauded the king’s intention, but said that 
it was impossible to attack Sadashivaraya with any hope of success so long as an alliance 
existed between him and ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, and advised the king to open negotiations with 
‘Ali ‘Adil Shah. The king then, by the advice of the counsellors, first approached Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah on the subject of an alliance of the Mubammadan sovereigns, and Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah, who was delighted with the idea, sent Sayyid Mustafa Khan, one of his chief amirs, 
to Abmadnagar to carry on negotiations. Sayyid Mustafa Khan went on from Ahmadnagar 
to Bijapir and there set himself to induce ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah to join the league. He said 
that it was common knowledge that the Dakan, even when it was subject to the rule of one 
powerful king, always suffered from the inroads of the idolators, and that now that the 


145 This misstatement is so palpable as to be ridiculous. The author has himself chronicled the 
numerous wars between the Bahmani kingdom and the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar. No Bahmani 
King had been able to subdue Vijayanagar, and fortune was not constant, but the balance of success was 
largely in favour of the Muhammadan Kingdom. 

Historians naturally disagree in the assignment of the honour of being the prime mover in the con- 
federacy against the ‘ infidels.’ Firishta, the historian of Bijapdr, assigns it to ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, but the 
author of the 7'.M.Q.S. agrees with Sayyid * Aliin assigning it to Husain Nizam Shah. Sayyid Ali naturally 
omite to mention that it was ‘Ali ‘Adil Sh&éh who threw down the gauntlet to Sadash ivaraya by sending 
an envoy to Vijayanagar to demand the retrocession of the Raichir Diab and the districts of Hippargi 
and Akalkot. The envoy was received with gross discourtesy and expelled from the city, whereupon. 
«Ali ‘Adil Sh&h declared war on Vijayanagar. 
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country was divided between three kings it was evident that the lives and property of 
Muslims, would be always at the mercy of infidels—a state of affairs which was neither pleasing 
to God. nor acceptable to His people. Hessaid further that rulers should earnestly consider 
how they would answer to God for neglect of their duty in protecting His people, and that 
it now behoy-d the princes of Islam to sheathe the sword of intestine strife and to form 
an alliance among themselves and cement it by intermarriage, in order that they might act 
aS one against the infidels. , | 

These arguments took effect on ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, and his anxiety regarding Husain 
Nizam Shah was removed. It was agreed that the alliance between Bijapar and Allmadnagar 
should be cemented by intermarriage, and that Chand Bibi (daughter of Husain Nizim Shah) 
should be given in marriage to ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, and Falah Dibi Hadya Sultan, sister of ‘Ali 
‘Adil Shah, to Shahzada Murtaza, afterwards Murtazi Nizim Shah I. These marriages 
were celebrated amidst general rejoicings, the people regarding them as an earnest of future 
peace and prosperity. When the festivities had come to an end, Husain Nizam Shah bes- 
towed the fortress of Sholapar on Chand Bibi as dowry,'*® and delivered the keys of the 
fortress to ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah. It was then agreed that the three kin:.s snould meet with their 
armies at Sholapfir in the following year and should march aga.nst the infidels. They then 
separated and employed the interval in collecting and strengthening their forces. 

In the following year,'47 ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah and Tbrahim Qutb Shah. having collected very 
large armies, met at Sholapir, and Husain Nizim Sh4h, as soon as he heard of their 
meeting at Sholapir, set forth from Ahmadnagar at the head of a numerous army to join 
them. On his arrival at Sholapar, on Jamddi-ul-awwal 8, he gave audiences to ‘Ali ‘Adil 
Shah and Ibrahim Qutb Shah, and on the 20th of the same month, the three kings marched 
from Sholépir towards the kingdom of Vijayanagar. They marched to the village of 
Talikota, situated near the Krishna river, and, when they arrived there, found that the 
passage of the river, which was wider than two arrow-flights and was very de>p, would 
be most difficult. 





When the Raya of Vijayanagar heard of the meeting of the Sultans and of their march 
towards his kingdom, he resolved to march to meet them. He sent his youngest brother, 
Venkatadri, with 20,000 horse, 1,000 elephants, and 100,000 foot as an advanced guard, to 
the Krishna, to hold the fords and prevent the passage of the Muslims, and he sent his other 
brother, Eltamraj, following him, with 12,000 horse, 1,000 elephants, and 200,000 foot, 
and he himself followed Eltamraj with a great host;'*8 and the three Hindu armies met on 


146 This sensible arrangement might have been expected to terminate the perennial dispute regard- 
ing this fortress, but it only put it to rest for a time, Chand Bibi bore no sons to ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, who was 
succeeded by his nephew, Ibrahim IL; and when she ultimately returned to Abmadnagar, 
dowry, that is to say the restoration of Sholapir, was demanded. The 
Islamic law, but not by sound policy. 

147 The year #. 972. Jamddi-ul-awwal 8 and 20 of this year corresponded to Dec. 12 and 24, a.p. 
1564. Firishta does not mention the meeting at Sholipir on the earlier date, but says that the allies met 
near Bijaépir on the later. The 7M -Q.S, agrees with him. 

143 The strength and distribution of the Hindu army at Talikota are thus given by Firishta (ii. 
250). (1) Right, under Tirumala, hero call Eltamraj, and by Firishta Timraj, consisting of 20,000 horse, 
200,000 foot, and 500 elephants : (2) centre, under Sadashivariya himeelf, consisting of 37,000 horse, 
500,000 foot, and 1,000 (elsewhere 2,000) elephants : (3) left, under Venkatadri, consisting of 25,000 horse, 
200,000 foot, and 500 elephants ; in all $2,000 horse, 900,000 foot, and 2,000 (or 3,000) elephants. Sayyid 
*Ali says that Venkatadri commanded the Hindu right, and on this point the T.M.Q.S. agrees with him. 


the return of her 
demand was justified by the 
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the banks of the Krishna, and encamped by a village opposite to the ford apt for the passage 
of the Muslims. They occupied posts opposite to all the fords and thus prevented the 
passage of the Muslims. 

When the Sultans of the Dakan learnt that all the fords were guarded, they sent a 
reconnaissance patrol of sharpwitted and experienced men to discover another ford; 
but this patrol, after a careful reconnaissance, reported that there were but three fords, 
and that the best and shallowest of these was that which lay immediately before the 
allied armies, but that all three were carefully and strongly guarded by the infide!s, who 
had thrown up entrenchments and batteries over against them. Husain Nizim Shah then 
desired his advisers to devis. a plan for the passage of the river, but they were unable to do 
so, and counselled a retreat. Husain Nizim Sh4h himself then said that it was best that the 
allied armies should march along the bank of the river to search for another ford. Accord- 
ingly, on the next day the armies marched a day’s march along the bank and on the following 
day marched again along the bank. The infidels, fearing lest the allies should thus discover 
another ford, marched abreast of them along the other bank, and deserted the main ford. 


LX VII.—AN AcCOUNT OF THE PASSAGE OF THE RIVER BY THE ALLIES AND 
OF THE BATTLE WITH THE INFIDELS. 

As it had been decreed by God that the armies of Islam should be victorious over the 
infidels, it followed that when the Muslims, by the direction of Husain Nizim Shah, marched 
along the river bank, the infidels deserted the best and most practicable ford over the river, 
the only ford by which the Muslims could hope to crossin safety. A body of troops from the 
allied army was sent back to the deserted ford, and traversed the distance with such speed 
that they did three days’ march in one day. With them was Husain Nizam Shah, who, on 
his arrival at the deserted ford, immediately crossed the river with the force accompany- 
ing him and was followed by the whole army of Islam.!!9 

When Sadashivaraya heard of the passage of the river by the Muslims, which seemed 
to be a presage of their success, he was much perturbed and alarmed; but it occurred to him 
that as the three kings had marched with such speed, a large part of their armies and of their 
baggage must have been left behind, and that if he marched immediately against those 
who had crossed the river, he would have a good chance of success, . 

When Husain Nizim Shah heard of the approach of the infidels, he was overjoyed 
at the prospect of encountering them and drew up the allied armies in battle array. ‘Ali 
‘Adil Shih commanded the right and Ibrahim Qutb Shah the left, while Husain Nizam 
Shah in person commanded the centre.150 

When Sadashivaraya and the Hindu army became aware of the readiness and zeal of 
the warlike armies of Islam, they were terrified and decided not to fight on that day but to 
make the most of their last day of dominion and power. They therefore withdrew from the 

149 According to Firishta and the other authorities (7.M.Q.S., B.S., and H.A.), the allies marched 
along the river bank for three days, and then, suddenly turning back, returned by one day's forced march 
to their starting point. Their advanced guard crossed the river, unopposed in, the evening, and the rest 
of the army during the night. Before the morning they had advanced towards Sadashivariya’s camp, 
about ten miles from the river. 

150 All authorities agree as to the positions occupied by the three kings,and from Husain Nizam 
Shah’s commanding the centre, the post of honour, it is evident that he was regarded as the leader of tho 
allies. Sayyid ‘Ali has omitted to mention that ‘Ali Barid Shah was with Ibrahim Qutb Shah on 
the left. According to the B.S., Burhan ‘Imad Sh&h had been invited to join the confederacy but refused, 
owing to his resentment of the murder of Jahangir Khan by Husain Nizém Shah, It was, of course, Tufal 
Khan, and not Burh&n himself, who refused. 
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field, and Husain Nizam Shah and the other two Sultans took advantage of their unwilling- 
ness to fight to allow the armies of Islam time for repose, and rested that night in 
anticipation of the morrow’s battle. 

On the following day, which was Friday, Jaméddi-us-sdné 2,151 Husain Nizim Sh4h 
again drew up the allied armies, at sunrise, in battle array. The right, as before, was com- 
manded by ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, the left by Ibrahim Qutb Shah, and the centre by Husain 
Nizim Shah himself. Ikhlas Khan, one of the chief amirs of Ahmadnagar, was posted, 
with a force of mounted Khurasfni archers, in advance of the centre. The elephants with 
their banners were drawn up at intervals in the main line of battle, their tusks being armed 
with sharp sword blades. 

The allied armies, full of spirit, then began to move against the hosts of the enemy. 
Sadashivardya had placed the wings of his army under the command of his two brothers and 
commanded the centre in person. He now summoned his brothers and his chief officers 
and encouraged them to make a resolute stand against the Muslims, saying that he had 
attained the age of eighty years without having disgraced himself and that he did not wish 
to be disgraced by cowardice at the end of his iife. He said that anybody who was 
overcome by fear was free to depart while there was yet time, and to save his life. The 
Raya’s brothers and their 30,000 horsemen swore that they would fight to the death.152 

The armies met at midday. Ikhlas Khan first charged the enemy with his KhurasAni 
horse and slew large numbers of the infidels. 

(To be continued.) ~ 


A SHORT NOTE ON POLYANDRY IN THE JUBBAL STATE (SIMLA). 
By HEM CHANDRA DAS-GUPTA, M.A., F.G.S, 

From a study of the Hindu epic Mahaébhdrata, it is quite clear that the polyandrous 
form of marriage was allowable even in the higher strata of the ancient Indian 
Society. This custom, though completely absent among the cultured peoples of modern 
India, has not altogether disappeared from the country, and in some parts of the 
Himalayas and of Southern India, it is the prevailing form of marriage even now. 
In his work dealing with the history of human marriages, Westermarck has 
given an account of the system of polyandry found in different parts of India.! 


151 Jan. 7, 1565. Firishta does not give the exact date of the battle, but according to the 7.M.Q.S. 
and the H.A. it was fought on Jamédi us-sdni 20 (Jan. 23, 1565). 

182 This aceount of SadAshivaraya’s attitude differs widely from that given by Firishta (ii., 74), who 
says that he was carried into the field in a litter and replied to his advisers, who suggested that it would 
be more seemly to mount a horse, that he saw no occasion to mount a horse for such child's play,as the 
enemy would certainly flee at once. He also issued orders (F., ii, 250) that ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah and Ibrahim 
Qutb Sh&h should be taken alive, that he might imprison them for life, but that he required the head of 
Husain Nizim Shah. After the battle had begun he descended from his litter and took his seat on a 
splendid throne which had been set up for him, and caused piles of gold and silver money and jewels to be 
spread before him, announcing that the successful valour of his troops should be rewarded on the spot. 

1 Westermarck : The history of human marriage, pp. 452-457. Westermarck’s statement, in some 
cases, requires modification. He has noted the existence of polyandry among the Khasis (op. cit. p, 452). 
According to Fischer, on whom Westermarck depended for this information, polyandry is very rarely 
practised among the Khasis (Jour. As. Soe., Bengal, Vol. IX, pt. ii, p. 834), but the evidence of Fischer 
isnot reliable, for according to Colonel Gurdon,*' There is no evidence to show that polyandry ever existed 
among the Khasis " (The Khasis, p. 77). According to Man, the authority quoted by Westermarck for 
polyandry among the Sonthals (op. cit., p. 453) “When the elder brother dies, the next younger inherits 
the widow, children, and all the property.'—(Sonthalia and the Sonthals : p- 100.) 
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while Mr. Iyer has also published short notes regarding this form of marriage In parts 
of Southern Indis.? : 

It has been stated by W estermarck that polyandry is apparently unknown in the hills 
of the Simle Superintendency’, but later investigations have show: that the ahove state- 
ment is not correct. Thus we fird it mentioned that, so far as the Punjab is concerned, 
the system of polyandry is in vogue in the Kulu Sub-Division, the Bashar, Nahan, Mandi 
and Suket states, though the custom has completely died out amongst the Jats.4 The 
existence of polyandry among the Jats is to he traced to the writing of Kirkpatrick,® but it 
appears from a careful study of his paper that the custom referred to by Kirkpatrick is not 
a marriage but a sort of licensed cohabitation with the husband’s brothers. In the Punjab 
hill-states, a polyandrous form of marriage does not seem to be confined tothe lower castes 
only, but such marriages are also found among the Brahmans.°® 

A study of the census report of 1911 shows that the information that has been recorded 
regarding the polyandrous form of marriage as it prevails in the Simla hill-states is of a very 
general nature without any reference to the peculiar customs which may be found in the 
difierent areas. During the summer of 1919, in the course ofatrip that I took from Simla 
to the Chorpeak, I had an opportunity of coming across polyandrous people, and the detailed 
information, gathered from some of them regarding the type of polyandry in vogue in the 
Jubbul State, is published below. It will appear from the sequel that the polyandry 
practised there is of the usual fraternal type. 

There is now a growing tendency in different parts of India, both in the North and in 
the South, against this form of marriage. My chief aim in publishing this short note is 
to draw the attention of the public to the prevalence of polyandry in certain parts of India, 
so that during the census of 1921, the census officers may do their level best to gather all 
information regarding the different types of polyandrous marriage, as it prevails in 
different parts of India. 

In the Jubbul State polyandry is the prevailing form of marriage among the Kanets. 
The marriage is not attended with any religious ceremony. After the selection of the 
pride, a dowry is paid to the father or, in case the father is not living, to the guardian of 
the girl, who becomes the joint-wife of all the brothers who may be living at the time 
of the marriage, and a brother who may not be born at the time of the marriage of his 
- elder brothers has no claim to be the husband of a wife already wedded by his elder 
prothers. The wife is usually escorted to her new house by the eldest or the elder 
brother, as the case may be, and she is usually accompanied by a few relatives including 
a brother, if possible. At the house of the husbands some ceremony takes place, inclu- 
ding a feast in which the friends and relatives of the husbands are entertained. It is 
necessary that at this time all the brothers who are going to be the husbands ofa Samana 

| @ The Cochin tribes and castes: Vol I, pp. 161 (Mannans), 173 (Panans), 182 (Vilkurpus), 209 

(Kaniyans and Panikkans), 301 (Thandans) and 546 (Kammalans). 

3 Op. cit., p. 496. This is quoted on the authority of Dunlop’s Hunting in the Himalayas, p. 181. 
A similar expression also occurs in Balfour's Cyclopedia of India, Eastern and Southern Asia, 2nd 
ed., Vol. IV, p- 620. 

4 Census of India, Vol. SIV; Punjab, pt. 1; Report, 1911, pp. 287-289, 

5 Ind. Ant., Vol. VU, p. 80. 

6 The Census figures of 1901 record the occurrence of 103 polyandrous marriages among the 
Brahmans of the Bashar State, though the largest number is to be found among the Kanets (Punjab 
District Gazet., Vol. VU. Simla Hill States, 1911 ; Bashar State, p. 15).. 
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wife must be present at the house, otherwise the marriage cannot take place. It is also 
necessary that the bride should he selected by all the brothers end if there is a difference 
of opinion regarding the selection, it may lead to an eventual division among the 
brothers. The wife usually goes to her husbands in turn, ¢.g., with the eldest brother for 
the first night. with the second brother for the second night and so on, The children are 

assigned to their fathers according to seniority. Thus. if there are four husbands and 
four children are horn. the fathership of the first will be assigned to the eldest husband, 
that of the second to the second husbanc, and so on, Tf the number of children exceeds 
four, then the assignment will again begin in the order in which it started, namely the 
fifth child will be assigned to the first husband, the sixth to the second and so on, and 
this assignment takes place irrespective of whether the child is a boy or a girl. It may 
be noted that among the polyandrous people of Sirmur7 a similar custom prevails, while 
among the Kulus the custom regarding the fatherhood of the child is also similar, though 
there is some difference regarding the period of the partnership of the bed between the 
husband and the wife." There is sometimes jealousy among brothers or groups of bro- 
thers regarding the love of their joint-wife and this often leads to a separation among the 
brothers. When the brothers live in the joint possession of a common wife, they live in 
® joint family and all the earnings come to the eldest brother who ‘manages the whole 
family. A brother cannot claim to be the joint owner of a wife with other brothers and 
at the same time have asecond wife all to himself. He must either share the second wife 
with all other brothers or must live separate from his other brothers and in possession of 
the second wife. 








THE ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF SHIVAJI 
By SURENDRANATH SEN, M.A,, CALCUTTA. 
( Continued from p. 136. ) 


The Mantri should carefully conduct the political and diplomatic affairs of the 
kingdom. The invitation (sizer) and the intelligence departments are under him. 
He should look after the Districts and serve in war. He should put his sign of 
approval on official documents. (Seal) (item 1). 

The Sumant should have charge of foreign affairs. He should receive and entertain 
ambassadors from other kingdoms when they come. He should serve in war and put 
his sign of approval on state documents and letters, (Seal) (item 1).42 





7 Balfour's Cyclopaedia of India, Eastern and Southern Asia (2nd Edition ), Vol. IV, p. 628. 

§ In the course of a discussion which followed the reading of the paper of De Ujfaloy, Un Voyage 
dans U Himalaya occidental (le Koulon, le Cachmire et le petit Thibet), the author made the following remarks 
regarding the polyandry among the Kulus ;— 

Les parents, par example, vendent leur fille & six fréres. Le premier mois, elle appartient au frere 
aine®, le second, au frére cadet, etc. Le premier enfant est réputé avoir pour pere le premier mari, le 
frore aint. (Bull. Soc. d Anthrop, 3rd Ser., V., p. 227, 1882.) In some parts of India 4 different custom 
prevails. Thus, among the Vilkurpus, the children born of a polyandrous union call all the brothers fathers 
without any distinction (Iyer: op. cit., Vol. IT, p. 182). 
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ASST STF aH aT aA Ae WD garet ards ne 2 
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Besides the duties enumerated above, some of the eight Pradhans were in charge of 
extensive provinces. When they were away from the metropolis, 
They were in charge their agents resided at the court. Sabhasad says that this appa- 
of provinces also. : 
rently clumsy arrangement was made in response to the demand for 
good government. ‘ The kingdom was extended on four sides. How to carry on the 
governance of the kingdom? Then in Moropant Peshwa’s charge was placed the country 
from Kalyan and Bhivnadi, including Kolawan up to Saleri, the country above the ghats 
and Konkan. Lohagod and Junnar with the twelve Mawals from the pass of Haralya 
(was placed) under the Peshwa. Konkan fromChaul to Kopal, including Dabhol, Rajapur, 
Kudal, Bande, and Fond, was placed under Annaji Datto. The Warghat (country above 
the ghats) from Wai to Kopal on the Tungabhadra (was) the province placed under 
Dattaji Pant Waknis. Dattaji Pant was stationed at Panhala. In this manner was the 
kingdom placed under three Sarkarkuns. Besides these, a few (five to seven) Bramhan 
Subadars were stationed in the Moghul provinces. They were kept under the order 
of the Peshwa, The Sarkarkuns were to enquire into the needs and welfare of the 
forts and strongholds. But if Killedar and Karkuns weré to be appointed, the Raje 
himself should appoint, after personal scrutiny. If the Sarkarkuns found any serviceable 
soldier they should enlist him in excess of the fixed number of the quota (tainat). The 
agents of the Sarkarkuns should remain with the Raje. The Sarkarkuns should come to 
see the Raje (once ?) every year with the accounts and the revenue of their province.’’#3 
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When Shivaji made this division of his territories and placed them ander three of his 
principal agents, we do not koow, for Sabhasad lows not give any date. But that the 
Pradhans had «till some districts under their charge and had to lesve their agents 
or Multaliks at court during their absence in their respective provinces or on a distant 
expedition, even after the coronation, when ‘the council had a better status than before, 
can be proved by the following entry in the memorandum already quoted—* The 
Darakhdars for going on an expedition (and the management of) Districts and market 
cities under the eight Pradhans, should all work in the name of the Huzur and carry on 
their correspondence in the same manner (as the Pradhans). When they would go on an 
expedition, the Mutaliks appointed for them should continue all their work. They should 
stay at the court. (Seal) (item 1)" 

It should be noted here, before we take loave of the cight Pradhans, that they could not 

Derekid ana select their own subordinates. These were invariably appointed, 
Mutalike appointed asin the Peshwa period, by the supreme head of the state, Even 
oy ene the Mutalika who were apparently expected to act on behalf and in 
the interests of an absent minister, were not appointed by him, but by the king, We do not 
know whether on such occasions, the approval of the officer affected was sought or not. This 
practice however was evidently borrowed fromthe Muhammadans, The Muhanmmadan rulers 
of Delhi required the provincial governors nnd generals on active service to leave their 
agent# oT Wakils at tho imperial court during their absence on duty. These agents acted 
in the same manner, 05 the Mutalike of Shivaji’s Pradhans, but they gonerally considered 
it their first duty to*afeguard the ineresta of their immediate mastors- 

We may be permitted to state here that the number of cabinet ministers was by no 
means fixed, From Sabhnand’s list, already quoted, it appears that there were nine of them 
at the time of the coronation ; a4 the Amatya’s office was jointly held by two brothera, Naro 
and Ramchandra, Sambhaji dismissed, decapitated und imprisoned many of his father’s 
old servants. ‘The vacancies caused by death and dismissal were not, in all cases filled 
up. The number of cabinet ministers was therefore considerably reduced. To speak more 
accurately Sambhaji had no council at all. Hernled as he liked, and did not care to con- 
sult any one except his notorious favourite Kavi Kalush or Kavji, a Kanojia Brahman. 
He has bean styled Chhandogyamatya in the papers of those times. The Pandit 
Rav in Shivaji's time was entitled tothe additional designation of Chhandogyamatya. It 
lias heen however suggested that Kavikelush was not Sambhaji's Pandit Rav." Kalush 
enjoyed so much influence and had so much power that he was for all practical purpose= 
the prime minister of Sambhaji. When however the Rajmandal was revived under Raja- 
ram, & new member was added, who superseded all others, both in statusand pay, Pralhad 
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Niraji was appointed Pratinidhi or the king's vicogerent, at Jinji, during the struggle for 
tintionnl oxistence. Henecforth the Pratinidhi slwave held the first seat in tho cabinet, 
until the rise of the Peshwas revolutionised the constitution of the Maratha empire. 
Outside the cabinet but in no way inferior to the eight cabinet ministers, waa the 
Chitnis or Secretary, Just below the Pradhans had stood Bal 
Prabhu Chitnis ond Nil Prabhu Parasniv.!® at the time of Shivaji’ 
vuronation. The private secretary of an autocratic king naturally enjoys great influence 
und isu power behind the throne. Balaji Avji, Shivaji's Chitnis, was a manofexceptional 
ability. Not only did he perform the ordinary duties of his offige, but he had beem further 
entrusted with the exdendingly delicate task of taking down the behvesta of the great 
goddess Bhavani, communicated through Shivaji's mouth. [t is said that Shivaji had 
actually offered him a seatin the Rajmandial, but the modesty of the great Prabhu statesman 
stood in his way.'? Theduties of his office are thus enumerated by Malhar Ramray Chitnis 
—"“ The Chitnis Patralekhok will write all roval letters and diplomatic correspondence. 
TDivining what is in the king's heart, he should at once cleverly put it into writing, 
discussing the various aspocts of the case. He should write in such a manner that what 
is generally accomplished by war and great exertions should be achieved by meana of 
letteraonly. He should write answer to the letters that niay come." In the memorandum 
published by Rao Bahadur Sane, we come across the following entry under Chitnia. “ He 
should write all official letters and papers of the state. He should write answers to 
diplomatic letters. Sanads, grants, deeds and other orders, to be isaued (to the officers in 
the) Districts should be written according to the separate regulations framed for the 
Fadnisit papers. On handnotes and papers of special importance theresshould be a seal or 
(the king's own!) signature only and no sealof the other officers. The Chitnis alone should 
put his sign.’ (Seal) (item 1).°° Such were the duties that the Chitnis had to perform. 
Althouwh in the above reguistions the Chitnia is required to write all correspondence 
Phi waste Gi en reas: anddraw upall state documents, in practice he was to a considerable 
pondence sharal by oxtent relieved by others. Chitragupta tells us that the Fodnis 
Sheri aione and no other official could issue deeds of Royal grant. <All 
letters to the Provincial and District officers were written by the Chitnis, while answers 
to the letters from commanders of forts had to be written by an officer called Gadnia. 
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if Sabhasad, p. 8 Chitnis, p, 162. 

‘? Sabbawad Chitnia, Chiteagupta and all old chronicle tell we that whenever Shivaji had to faca 
any exoeptional diffioulty, the goddess Bhavani used to take posession of his body and tell him what he 
should do. As the long lay unconscious all the time, the behest of tho deity was taken down by Balaji 
Avji Soe oleo, History of te Afaratha peopla by Kincaid ond Porasmis, Rojpwodyachi Gagabhaei, 
published by RK. T. Gapte amd Thakre’a Kodandcha Tanstkar. 2. Chitnia, p. 170, 
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Letters to Foreign courts were sent from the Dadir’ a oflive; while Jake bleueine had te 
write the letters to be addressed to the Enypergr of Delhi, his bi and) = Muhammidan 
Potentates,*! 

Chitragupta however was not a contemporary of Shivay, Mr. V. K. Rajwade has 

A Karm Jobta of Geseribed his work merely as.an elaboration of Sabhasad’s Bakhay. 
Chitnie duties. Nor do we get o complete list of the Chitnis’s official duties in 
Chitragupta. This want however has fortunately heen removed by a Jabta of the first 
year of the coronation era. Here the Chitnis’s and the Fadnis's duties have heen 
enumerated side by sido. The document runs as tollows :— 

A memorandum (enumerating) the ‘writing work of the Chitnis: of Kwhatriva 
Kulavtane Shri Raja Shivachhatrapati, dated the first of Jaiahtha, of the yoar T, of ths 
coronation «ra, the Sambatear bemg Ananda by name, of the letters and grant deeds to he 
iscuel when a new nam is granted to iny one >— 

Letters to the Talukdare, 
De. to the Subhas and Mamla officers 


present and future. (Should be written by 
Do. to the Deshmukh, Deshpande and the Chitnis. 
Zemidars, / 
Of the letters to he issued when a village in Moksha or lands as a stipend are granted to 
any one, 
Letters to the Mokdama. 
De. tothe Talukdars. Should be written by the Fadnis. 


De. tothe Kamavisdars. } 
To, tothe Zemindars. 4 
Excepting the above all letters of grants to any one should be written by the Chitnis. 
All answers, orders or diplomatic letters should be written by the Chitnis: The Chitnis 
should also write reminders or notes about— 
|. Baramjame. 
2. Sanads relating to landa. 
3. Professional Rights, 
4. Iname. 
4. Asngnments (Varats). 
The rules abont the Chitnis's work and a memorandum about them all, including 
these relating to custome duties -— 
All kowls to be issued about lands to villages and provinces should be written 
by the Chitnia. The Fadnis shonld write the kowls or agreements about the 


Should he written by the Chitnis, 
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eontribution fixed (by the proper authoritics) to be levied (in » foreign country). Of 
the Sanads of new officers, Kamavis, etz.— 

Those addressed to the officer should bo written by the Fadnis. 

Those addressed to the Zemindars and others should be written by the Chitnie. 

All notes to be iasucd about Ghesdana, with notea about Fadfarmas, should he 
written by the Chitnis. 

Letters about revenue and fruit of the richest fisvour for marriage ceremonies (in 
the Raja's house) should be written by the Chitnis. Of these, if the Chitnis hae written 
letters about sanads for recovery of revenue from the Mahals, the Fadnis should mention 
in his letters that the said sanad has been recorded. If the balance of revenue considered 
unrecoverable has been realised, letters referred thereto should be addressed by the 
Chitnis and the remittance transfer of the shortage should be granted by the Fadnis. 

All notes of remission (With regurd to the following) should be written by the 
Chitnis :— 

1. Of Land (revenue), 

® When a remission of the dues (balance) is granted, 

4 When revenue is (conditionally) remitted for failure of crops, the revenue will 
he realised after inspection. 

All letters of (warning) or about the rights of possession of old Inams, Vatans, and 
Varahasana, that may be in force In Svarajyya and foreign territories should be written by the 
Chitnis, enumerating the village and the name ol the parties (interested). When Vatan is 
confirmed after due inquiries about (the proprietorehip of} an old Vatan ; all lettera about tt, 
whether addressed to the Vatandar or Jilhedara and. Subsadara ehould be written by the 
Chitnis. (He) should (however) write after leaving space for any Harki or Sherni, that 
may have been promised. 

These gaps should be filled up by the Fadnis with his own hand, stating the amount ; 

fia new Vatan or Inam ia granted to anyone, the letter addressed to the name of the 
grantee should be written by the Fadnis, stating the sum (of Rupecs) taken, All other letters 
(in this connection) should be written by the Chitnis, 

When a Prayshchitta is prescribed, or a man 1s to be (re) admitted into his caste, orders 
to the Joshis and letters to the Upadhyayas and Brahmans or Shudras, or to any body else, 
ahould be written by the Chitnis. Harki and Shela should be taken by the government for 
the Prayshehitta. The Fadnts should make an entry that so much has been realised (specf- 
fying the sum). All letters, if the transaction ia to be made without any stipulation about 
money, should be the Chitnis’s business ; the Fadnie will have nothing ta do with them. If 
parties alter quarrelling with each other, come for decision to the court, all letters according 
to the decision (of the court) about the Harki to be paid by the winning and Gunhegari to 
be paid by the losing party should be written by the Chitnis. The total of Harki and Gunhegari 
alone ehould be stated by the Fadnis. Letters about contribution, fines, Harkis and incomes 
(arising from) adultery cases should be written by the Chitnis. 

If an assignment or Varat is made in any one's favour, and there 14 any delay in making 
it good, the Chitnis should write reminders, (requesting the officers concerned) to realise the 
money in accordance with the terms of the assignment. [i an assignment is made of one 
hundred rupees and there is shortage of money in the Mahal (concerned), anda fresh saeign= 
ment of fifty rupees, out of the entire sum, has to be made, it will be done by the Padnis. 
And if an assignment of one hundred rupees is once made, and it ia returned, and a fresh 

= 
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urs igen be aka the document in to Uo déwwn up by the Chitnis, If however any 
correction is to he made about the sum (literally if the sum ix either more or less), the fetter 
will be written by the Facnia. 


aseporta for travelling and permission for catablishing warehouses should be written 
by that Chitnis, Summons should be written by the Chitnis. Memoranda enumerating 
regulutions for Watani Mahals Ports, and Forts, ete., should be written by the Chitnis. 
Lotters about ammunitionand clothes to be sent each year to the forts, # halda or military 
outpost, or to be brought to the head-quartera from those places, should be: written by the 
Chitnix. Tf any objection is to be raised about these works, it is to be raised by the Fadnia. 


The Chitnis is to open the envelopes and read (to the king ?) the letters that may con. 
and to enclose and degpateh letters. 








The memorandum of rulex for regulating the ptice of things should be drawn by the | 


Chitnis. 

If officera are sent from the head-quarters to villages, or storea, or Parganas, all lottera 
to the District officer should be written by the Chitnia. 

All orders of confiscation of any one's property, or restoration of property to ite owner, 
should be written by the Chitnis, 

Letters for conferring (the command of} forts and strongholds, ete., for wetiling o boun- 
dary, for imprisoning or releasing any one, should be written by the Chitnis. | 

Letters of diplomatic intelligence should be written by the Chitnis. 

All letters in which the royal signature is to be inserted, handnotes and documents with 
seals, should be written by the Chitnis. All lotters about tho appointment to the command 
of forte andstrongholds, grants of Saranjam Inam or Vatans, or communication about any 
maignment, accompaniod by the customary clothes of honour, should be written by the Chit. 
nis, a& woll- as letters specifying contribution, fine, Harki or subscription, and Nazar (to be 
paid by the addressee), He should also frames fist of these ond and itte the Daftar, The 
Officera there will accordingly make their accounts of income and oxpenditare, Closed 
letters and handnotes should be written by the Chitnis; no one exeept the Chitnis should 
put hin sign in the handnotes, 

Kowla for settling (new Inhabitants in any place) or authorising (any one to do a specified 

act) should be drawn up by the Chitnis, 

Letiers for attaching of conferring a house, Gr homestead, fuel, or rice lands, should he 
written by the (hitnia®* 

Besides the duties enumerated above, the Chitnis was in charge of the Abdar Khana 
and Saraf Khana algo.” 

In the document quoted above, the Fudnis ia also mentioned with the 

Chitnis in their official relations, A subordinate Secretariat officer 

Padua, Potnia acd 
Potdar. of o great importance in Stvaji's time, the Fadnis rosa to greut 
power and anthority during the Pesahwa régime, The Potnis waa 


reaponsible for the account of income and expenditure uf the metropolitan treasury, while 
bhe Potdor was Only On waany officer, 
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Tiss cig Peadiiane haa ‘unio stom beaides their stall, tho officers in charge of the 


in ighteon Karkhanss and the twelve Mahols. What precisely their 


he  offiders 
Santis duties were we do nob know. The eighteen Karkhanas and the 
twelve Mahals were ag follows -— 
The eighteen Karkhanas, 
1. Khajina, Cash. 
2. Jawahirkhana. Jewellery. 
3. Ambarkhana, Elephant trappings. 
4. Sharbatkhans Medicines. 
6. Topkhana. Artillory-stores. 
6. Daftarkhana. Record Department. 
7. Jamdarkhana, Public treasury containing all sorta of coins, etc. 
8. Jiratkhana. Agriculture. 
® Mutbakkhana, Kitchen. 
10. Vashtarkhana, Camels and their trappings. 
ll. Naquarkhana, Band. 
12. Talimkhann, Gymnasium. 
13. Pilkhona. Elephant shed, ete. 
14. Fuoraskhann, Carpets and accessories, 
15, Abdarkhana, Drink. 
16, Shikarkhana. Game, aviary, chase, and allied materials. 
17. Darukhana. Magazine, 
15. Shabatkhana. Conservancy Department. 
The hoeve Mahala. 
1. Pote. The treasury. 
9 Saudagir. Merchanlise. 
4. Pallhi, Palanguins. 
4. Kothi, Warehouse. 
5. Imarat. Building, 
6. Bahili, Chariots. 
7. Paga. Stables. 
8 Seri. Comforta, 
9. Daruni. The Zenana. 
10. Thatti. Cow-sheds. 
ll. Tankksal, Minta. 
12. Sabina, Guards."' 


It is clear from the name of their departments that most of those officers were morc 
eoneerned with the king's household than with any duties of imperial or public interest. 
A few of them, on the other hand, like those in charge of the artillery, the mint, and the 
public treasury, fall under a different category. Shivaji’s division of his = Overmars 


houschold affaira into eighteen Karkhanas and twelve Mahals was ' 


acientific. But we cannot expect from s man surrounded on all aides RA coomies, 








. Sabhasad, pp. Bf to 98. 
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and ever engaged ina war of defence as well as of conquest, a scientific division of 
departments on modern lines. He had evidently copied from the existing system and 
found little leisure in his eventful career to improve upon it. 


The staff of the In their departmental duties each of eight Pradhans was 
dhans. assisted by a staff of eight clerks. They were :— 


The Dewan. 

The Mazumdar or Auditor and Accountant. 
The Fadnis or Deputy Auditor. 

The Sabnis or the Daftardar. 

The Karkhanis or Commissary. 

The Chitnis or Correspondence clerk. 

The Jamdar or Treasurer. i 

The Potnis or Cashkeeper.*° 


ren seacieetungee (Ste bp. os 


The king formed the great pivot on which rested this stupendous structure. His was 
) the hand that worked this gigantic, but by no means easy machine. 
The peat ul of Not only the officers in charge of the eighteen Karkhanas and the 
twelve Mahals, not only such secretariat officers as the Fadnis, Sabnis 
and Potnis, but also their official superiors, the eight Pradhans and the Chitnis, formed a vast 
array of clerks and military commanders, to carry out the orders of the king and to execute 
his great designs. They were but so many machines, not inanimate itis true, not uncon- 
scious of the great part they were playing, but at the same time hardly having any indepen- 
dent existence. Even the Pandit Rav, the officer in charge of the ecclesiastical branch of 
the administration, whose Brahman birth and learning might have given him some advan 
tage over his non-Brahman master, could hardly take any step without the cognisance and 
sanction of the king. Even Kalush, the all powerful minister of Sambhaji, deemed it necessary 
to consult the king’s pleasure before he could authorise the re-admission of a repentant 
renegade into his former caste after the necessary penance.°® Everything therefore depended 
on the personal ability and qualities of the sovereign. There was nothing to check him 
except his own good sense, and of course the constant fear of a formidable Muhammadan 
invasion. It was for this reason alone that Sambhaji found it sc easy to subvert his father’s 
system, the day after his accession to the throne. _ It is this very reason again that impelled 
Rajaram, while sorely pressed by the victorious Imperial army, to revive the old insti- 
tutions his father had found so useful. Thesystem requireda strongand goodruler. After 
‘Shahu, there were none among Shivaji’s descendants who possessed the requisite qualities ; 
and that is why the Peshwas found it so easy to do away with the Central Government. 
The Ashta Pradhans still continued, but the hereditary incumbents found themselves in 
an anomalous situation. They enjoyed great fiefs but were never in practice called upon 
to perform their civil duties. The Peshwa, in theory their equal, became in reality their 
superior. The king their master was a state prisoner. The Peshwa’s Fadnis, originally 
an officer of no importance, gradually rose to very great power; and the central government, 
no longer its former self, was transferred from Satara to Poona. But through all these 
' - 85 Grant Duff, Vol. 1, p. 191. | 56 The Rajwade, M.I.S., Vol. IIL 
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changes and revolutions, both bloody and bloodless, the village communities survived 
unaffected, and the Peshwa also found it convenient to continue the Provincial governments 
as they existed in Shivaji’s time. 
It may not be out of place to notice here, that during the short century that intervened 
between the rise of Shivaji and the death of Shahu, the Maratha 
segs oo of empire had seen no less than four capitals. Shivaji, the hardy 
mountain rat. was enthroned in the impregnable hill fort of Raigar. 
His worthless son found the pleasure house near modern Mahabaleshwar more suited to 
his tastes. Rajaram driven from his paternal hills, had to take shelter in the southern strong- 
hold of Jinji; his descendants continued their feeble rule at Kolhapur, even after the fall 
of the Peshwas. Sahu reigned at Satara, and a small principality was subsequently carried. 
out for his lineal successor Pratap Singh, when the British government pensioned off Baji 
Rao Il. Satara was the last capital of the Bhonslas, but a new actin the great drama opened 
with the transfer of the central government to Poona, destined to be the capital of a vast 
Hindu Empire for no less than four generations. 
(To be continued, ) 


TRANS-HIMALAYAN REMINISCENCES IN PALI LITERATURE. 
By D. N. SEN, M. A. 

WHILE studying the szwtla literature. I was much struck by two words which I came 
across. One of them is #fqat=#{ and the other T7sH. 

| faced means‘ long time, 4q7= #4 = long, andtH#=Tag= night=time. The word vq or 
Taz is used here as a synonym for ‘time.’ Why are ‘night ’ and ‘time’ held as synonymous ? 

Similarly, the word t#37q is compounded of t7f and 373, the two together meaning a 
‘man of experience.’ Literally, casrsy meansa ‘ knower of time.’ Here also it is significant 
that ‘ night ’ and ‘ time ’ have been used in the same sense, Thereis perhaps a long history 
behind the transformation of the word t# into a synonym fore ‘time.’ Does it carry us back to 
a period when ‘ night * could stand for ‘ time, ’ the nights being more prominent than the days ? 
In Pali as well as in Vedic Sanskrit, the word ‘night’ often precedes the word ‘day’ in the 
compounds made of them, e.y., tWateza 2 in Pali, qasaf-eaq in Sanskrit. Could it mean that 
the people using the Pali language came from a country of long twilights and that this 
memory is preservedin words like qraca Gass and tFafe-zq ? The Vedic-Aryans speak 
of azar aaa (hundred winters), using the word Terr as a synonym for years. This 
takes us back to a period of their history when they lived in colder climes. In the same way 
tasat and étarai would take us back to a period of the history of the Pali-speaking 
people when they lived in regions where nights were more prominent than days. 

It would, however, be rash to draw such a large conclusion on grounds which appear at 
first to be rather slight. We shall, therefore, scrutinise such geographical evidence as can 
be found in Pali literature to see if the conclusion is supported by it, 

In looking for the geographical data, I came across some names which refer undoubtedly 
to a region beyond the Himalayas. I will examine these names one by one : 

(a) savHe—The references to TavHE are copious in the suttas. It is often mentioned 
in terms which would make it a legendary land, but it is also sometimes spoken of in a way 
which leaves no shadow of a doubt that ataye was a real country. 


1 Ci. faexst atfa&—Jatakas, VI, p. 92. 
2 theafeed faiaar Aafea—aeterarea, TREAT, Vol. 1., p, 13, P.T.S. 
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ln aeraesy of the fara fara, itie tlio Caen nidepae 

“927 ST Tess WRIT Ases TAT pa eee Aer asa bp tinkitadicge hed 
TTT Th earetrt fall ara bh FeTaATaT 
Say lily: dail | aati cea ester mrcerreer afteret Saar Sat vitae 
syne waewé aera sar Mosq sete setae Ita syear aes ca Pearatere searier |” 

[ Uruvela-Kaasapa, (who was celebrating a great vedic sacrifice), the man with matted 
hair, thought like this; ‘ My great sacrifice is going to be performed, and all the people from 
Anga oni Magadha are coming with large quantities of food of varions kinds, If the great 
aa (Buddha) shows them miracles, he will rise in their esteem ond great also will he 
his guin, and, correspondingly, 1 shall lose their esteem and {nil to receive offerings from 
them, So the great qact should not certainly come here tomorrow.’ In the meanwhile, 
the Lord came to know the working of the mind of Uruvela-Kassapo through his own mind 
and repaired to Uttara-Kuru where he received alms-offerings, took his food by the side of 
Anotata-daha and passed the day there. | 

Buddha's passage to Uttara-Kurn in the course of a night was, of course, a miracle, 
and #0 wie his return to Uruvela, Dae miraculors translation to Uttara-kuru ia mentioned 
about Buddha's disciples as well =" f ara Sia aaeee esta, [Some of them 
would go to ears during the aa sof aling-bésaing. ] 

in the fafererqeg * the royal city of ara id deseribed as comparable to Zia 
(ser aT aqaaed) in ite fertile fields, 

In the feacafsaaras, we find the following passage : grat fae cet crane a 
qeea) Sea Westra aasie ter ara | 

The note which follows explains, “five fa safaee | Arena fa sroirarrréra : erm 
fa maces a paferar weatira. * 

From the way in which the relative positions of ATH anil waar are mentioned, 
it is clear that the latter was supposed to be situated to the south of the former. 

It should also be noted that the word wees ie used here in the plural and so ie ale 
the word area. It was usual to call the countries after the people who lived in them. 
Tater means the land of the Uttara-Kurus, and areaq, the land of the Kurns. 

Ins passage which T am quoting below, the inhabitants of pHTg™E are mentioned us 
AWeaT or men : 

6 dife fame zat TATRSH FAT Ra = aaa wheres Beatie GS Ags | 

| There are three things in which the men of Uttara-Kuru and the gods of ana 
excel the men of Jambudipa. 

What are the three { 

They wre free from attachment, take no gifts, live eternally and feed on special food.) 

We can safely conclude from the passages quoted above that aqrape, though rayudly 
growing legendary, waa yet known as a Janapada or country, lying to the north of 
mFaarT, ancd inhabited by men far suporior to the people of wzeagra, morally as well as 
phy ysically, 














2 Vn.. Moahavag., [, 18 Oldenberg, 4 HTH, (Fausboll), V, 316, 
“jhieeagae, Burm, p. 2. ¢ Ang. Nik, 1V, 296 (P. T. 8.). 
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wane in . the Sate are The flowing pawnae occur in the tava arert— 

toiaattent ft Paver exits cgtticerosiegeas 9 satin <1 agar 

sqrefatdaersara, yentbaeareéreut fare = ater Feavent canna) etreace THTAET CTA 
jar ashreeass Pofe earssfamrra |" 

[ Then the fwgarg performed his inauguration coramony in the north for 4ix-and-twenty- 
five days with these three rif verses, with Yajue and with PydAyitis, for kingless rule. For 
this reagon, in this northern regiou, countries on the other side of the Himiloyas, such ag 
Uttaru-Rurus and OUttara-Madras, are without kings and are called kingless:] 

Closely following the passage quoted above the same apart mentions the names of kuru 
und Parichdla in a compound, and os situated in the middle region, this being the securest 
part of the country, Messrs, Keith and Macdonald support thia view :— 





‘The Uttarakurns, who play a mythical part in the epic ond later literature, are still o 
historical people in the fata great, whore they are located beyond the Himalaya (aaer Fesq- 
sas), In another passage, however, the country of the Udara-kuris 14 stated by Vasishtha 
Satvahavya to be a land of the gos (Faster), but wrraite Wea was anxious to conquer 
it so that it is still not wholly mythient!." 


‘The territory ol the aera iedeclared in the Geta apy to be the Middle country 
(maim). A group of the Kuru people still remained further north—the Uttara Kurua 
heyond the Himalaya. 1. appears from o passage ofthe gefqez apg, that the speech of the 
Northerners—that is, presumably, the Northern Kurus—and of the arqpeqe was similar, und 
regarded ax specially pure. There scems litth: doubt that the Brahmanical culture was 
developed in the country of the #e-qrgqrea and that it spread thenee east, south aid west,’ ? 

Urrans-Koko 1 Tue Mantapnarata; The Mahdbhirata tells us, in connection with 
the invasion of the northern countries by Arjunn, that the Pandava huro oongiercd ariel 
exacted tributes from the Kimpurushas, the Hiipakas, the people of the Giarne Weed 
the Mansarwar, and entered the country of Harivursha where the Uttara-Kurns used to live : 

6 earaa Fre aalawean Taare 
0 faregedrara eager Tara || 
sear Sfaraiaa afar =| 
waa oem: Bt Sal career || 
a Fate i at Te TORU | 
THAR: SBA: AHTETT || 
any Mea ise aaa ae TAF | 
SISA AA see ReASTT || 
aaa Waa WEA: || 
Ta farsitraren art RoE CAAA | 
eye acre Wea || 
amt eftraeq o STAT Wee: | 
E59 3 A TT Wa aaAesa: || 
aa Ta Terslear serHray sere: | 
TRAY: SATS CET TTT || 
We Aa Fo ae ge Ay RTs | 


DUIHET Bary rater ea i 


eS 
7 Alt. Brahm., chap. 40, vers, 14, 8 Ved, Ind, p, 84 » Ibid, wp. 165-1de, 
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“ 83 Gt 4: aI FT AAT | 
Grass ear ait Varat Paraaeae || 
aq Sa Paiaeraaasara Fesaa | 
sat: HA GTA ala Be TIAA || 
are sit fe Resta Ae xeate Presa | 
ale WaTses WEAAaIPANaae || 
a4 Tale Areal Taareag AN || 
TAHAAAT INAS: TAA | 
quae Prats aeacraes dra: |] 
a Taare at ea SS ae aT: | 
afar aafaraqa HUIS TAA || 
adr fcanter aearier feearearreetias | 
10 aftanaratia Pears aea & AAE: HE || 
Urrara-Kurv in THE Puranas: In the Vayupuriva we have the following verses 
describing the countries included in Jambudvipa : 
“sg Saad aa aid arr aaa | 
FAQs IC GEATATAT FRIES EHF || © 
AT FARE eas aEsae | 
eitaaredt Sa Bins aieergaz |! 
SMITA Te Fes Taw AA PaaS | 
AAI Te a fad aC | 
fecrmara Tt arte spyraiea He eas” || 
{ This Himalayan country is well-known as Bharata. 
Hemakita is next to it and the land is known as Kimpurusha, 
Naishadha follows next and the land is called Harivarsha. 
After Harivarsha and Meru follows the country known as Ilavrita, 
Aiter [lavrita is Nila and the country is known as Ramyaka. 
After Ramyaka comes Sveta, and this country is known as Hiranmaya, 
Srifiwavan follows Hiranmaya, and the country is to be remembered as Kuru.] 
sw*qaiq is here described as consisting of seven countries separated by six mountain 
ranges. These were believed to have stretched west to east, from sea to sea. The first 
country mentioned is Bharata-varsha, and it is described as “ Haimavata ” or Himalayan, 
thus indicating that qq consisted of the Himalaya mountains and the cis-Himalayan 
regions. The next Varsha lay between Haimavata and Hemakéta and was called the country 
of the Kimpurushas. The third Varsha is described as Harivarsha and it lay between 
Hemakdta and Nishadha mountains. The fourth was Iavrita, and it lay to the north of 
Nishadha and south of the Nila ranges, and surrounded the Meru or'Sumeru. North of 
the Nila and south of the Svea lay the land known as Ramyaka. Between Sveta and 
Srihgavan was Hiranmaya, and to the north of Sriiigavan lay the home of the Kurus. So 
the northernmost country included in Jambu-dvipa was Kuru. 
The following verse in the Brahmfndapurfina places the land of the Kurus to the south 
of the North Sea and adjacent to its shores - 
TAEDA AYREA TASiea A TAT | 
Haas Aas ToS PaeMasae || 


10 Mahdbhdrat, Sabhiparva. 
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[ On the shores of the North Sea and to the south of it, 2 

There live the Kurus in their holy land, the home of the perfect ones. ] - 

It is clear, therefore. that the accounts preserved in the Vayu and the Brahmanda- 
Puranas take us back to a period when Jambudvipa included almost the whole of the inhabt- 
ted portion of Central Asia from the south of the Himalaya to the shores of the North Sea. 

There is, however, evidence in the Puranas that the Kurus had moved from their old 
home. The following verses occur in the Padma-purana: — 2 

“SACU WHA AAAs ESAT: | 
asad AA AAS AT: TH I 

ag aa seared Seated S ArAar: | 
Sega AAA Sarena TarsTa: "| 

[ To the north of the Sringavan mountain and where the sea ends, oh best of the 

twice born, 

Is the country named Airavata (country of the Mammoths) next to Sriigavan. 

The sun does not go there and men never become old, 

And also the moon, with the stars which are luminous, is, as it were, covered. | 

The northernmost country is no longer the country of the Kurus, but is known as the 
Mammoth country, a land where the sun and the moon cannot reach. Both the aceount, 
in the Brahmanda-purana and the Padma-purana place the northernmost country close 
to the shores of the North Sea, and possibly within the arctic circle, far away from the 
limits of the sun’s and moon’s movements. 

The Padma-purana locates the Uttara-Kurus south of the Nila range and north of the 
Meru and in the close vicinity of the latter : 

sata F ase ATT : 
qd aaa, | 
Sat | Hear FAT gar 
raasrarsiaat: |) 

[ South of the Nila and by the side of the Meru and to the north of it, 

Are the Uttara-Kurus, inhabited by the wise and the saintly. | 

The land of the Kurus, it will be noted, is designated in the Padma;:purana as Uttara- 
Kuru, which undoubtedly points to the fact that a branch of this race had already separated 
from the main stock and migrated southwards. In the Mahabhirata the city of the Uttara- 
Kurus is placed in Harivarsha which, according to Pauranic geography, lay to the south of 
Nishadha and far to the south of the Meru.'! 

In the Aitareya Brahmana,'® the Uttara-Kurus are a trans-Himalayan people in the 
* north, and Kuru-Parfichalas, on this side of the Himalayas and forming the middle country. I 
take this to mean that the former lay on the other side of the Himalayas and directly north 
of the Kuru-Paichila country. And as we have eslewhere a mention of Uttara-Paichila™ 
also, we may take it as certain that the allied Kurus were a branch of the Uttara-Kurus and 
had emigrated to India along the valleys of some of the Himalayan rivers. 

(6) stata Aerac—The Pali suitas are full of references to saiaa agrat. They speak 
of the seven great inland seas from which the Mahdnadis rise, viz.,.4 sara, feria, 
TAR, HITS, HTS, SERA, ara. The Mahdnadis all issue out of the Himalayas 


ll See supra. 12 See supra. 13 AP ATA, Vol. LV, p. 101 (P. T.8,). 


144 Slam, (Fausboll), Vol. Til, p. 461. 
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and debouch into the plains below taking uo south or south-eastern course. These 
Mahdnadis wre the following PT, wT, SPT, Ae, and aay, aT is perhaps the 
sume as ava, and wis now an unimportant stream in North Bihar which mee 
the Ganduk near its confluenco with the Ganges. wfeprsdt ie the same as the 
modern Rapti, It is the great yweouliarity with most of the Himalaya 
they have their sources on the other side of the range and cut their way through the 
mountain wall until they reach the plans. sepa was presumahly one of the lakes to the 
north of the fartrery, and, possibly, it is the same as is now known as apreaerar. 
There is no other Inke in the Trans-Himalaya which is more sacred to the Indians than the 
afaaairar, andeven now, notwithstanding the severe climatio oonditions, ani the risks 
and hardships of the journsy, pilgrimage to this!® famons lake is kept up, Any one visiting 
the lake during the rains will see groups of devout pilgrims going round it and bathing in rts 
limpid waters. ‘The spasrerftae!! is claimed as sacred even by the Buddhista, und pilgrims 
from China and Tibet come to it annnally for acquiring religions merit. In the JAtakas, 
the following lines ocour : Vol. V, 392 (21), Fausboll. 
Ray ae Ta, erat, Fee, fetta weet eer ees, oT ae 
aa SATs Wat aay Pelee Aalfeeras Pairs | 

[At that time, spar (Hope), argr (Reverence), faft (Beanty) and jefe (Modesty) were 
the four daughters of Sakka (Lodra), They adorned themselves profusely with fragrant 
celestial flowers and went to the Waa for aporting in its waters and, after finishing 
their pastime, sat on the saree! (rel-arsente rock).) 

siqramy literally means spqaqy = nol-heated or pleasantly wool, This lake, in accordance 
with the tradition in the sullas, was in Uttara-Kuru, as we find it frequently mentioned that 
Buddha and Bodhisattvas used to beg alms in Uttera-Kuru, bring them to the chores of the 
starmta:#, tnke their meus there and puss the day on the rocky uplands of red-ursenic. 
In the Aitareyn Brabmana, the Uttara-Kurus and Uttara-Macras are mentioned as living 
un the other side of the Himilava (spqr-fesaqeqe), to the north of the Kuru-Padichilas, the 
Madhyadesa of thoae days, [think it would be safe to hold that at the time of the Aitareya 
Brihniane, the Uttara-kurus had migrated further down [rom Hari-Varshal4 and were 
occupying Kimpurnshavarsha, or the country immediately to the north of the Himiluyas. 
\innearowir is situaved immediately to the north of the Himalaya mountains, ‘This region 
oppears to be the same as the Kimpurusha Varsha of the Purinas, and the Uttara-Kury of 
Buddhist tradition, The famous Anotatta-daha must, therefore, be identified with the 
Mansarowar Inke. 








TT - 





16 STi (Fousboll), Vol. 111, p. 46). 

if Sven Hedin thus milecta on the aubject:—How can Minimrowar and Kallas be the objects of 
thyme hanonure from two religions so different an Hinduten and Latiinm, unless it ia that their over 
pearing buauty has appealed to and deeply impressed the human mind, and that they seqned ta 
belong mother to heaven than to earth? Even the first view from the hilla on the shore caused us to 
huret into tears of joy at the wonderful migniioent land and. ite Urpaning heauty, The oval lake 
eomwhat narrower in the south then the north, and with « diameter af about 104 miler, fiew Like mr 
ciuoTmous turquoise embetided between two of the finest and the mout famous Mow ginnta of the 
world, the Kailas in the north ond Curla Manilatta in the south, and between huge ranges, ahierve whieh 
thu twa mountninag uplift thelr crowns of bright white eternal eyow L— Prate-Himataya, Vol. 11, p, 1 

MW Sven Hedin speaks of "a ciinabar-rod” hill lying, on the north side ofa slightly indented bay 
of the western shore —Trune.Aimalaya, Vol. U1, p. 123, | | 

lt Moh iiidrata, Sabhaparvn, 
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(ec) aan the errramen. tharos are some Teferences to Raparas— 

(i) see ser ase saeert aReT Heres Tae fs verse | 

(ii) agr Sarat serases cragaleas Frogs ATS HPSS ReaRe a HOF Taq 

(i) [At that time two vouny elephants got hold, with their trunks, of roots of 
Udira plant and, as if they were rubbing the Katlisa poak, went on bathing. ] 

(ii) [At that time the hunter trampling upon his silver-white trunk, mounted his 
head as ane would climb the peak of Kailisa, struck with his thighs the flesh of the fore-part 
of the mouth and thrustit inside, then getting down from the head inserted a saw into his 
mouth. } 

There ié alao a reference to Kailisa in JAtaka, Vol. VI, p. 267 :— 

{ White like Kelasa. | 

‘Karasa ' IN THE PoRANAS : 

19 acm feaga: GPa Serer are Tae: | 

aftrerara srarsEat: ae TAA: || 

| To the left-hand side al the Himavan is the mountain named Kailisa, 

In it Hives the wealthy Kubera with the Rakshasaa. | 

For finding precisely the position of the mountain, the following verses from the same 
Puriina a few lines below will be of great help : 


10 Rerarehrraree ferracaters Fates | 
waa fat Pree Tea ae || 
atest eareageeg fait: eteit mere | 
aes We Aeieed AeA ATA ATT: |! 
aera FS TAs Bees: ST TE TENT || 
| 'To the south-east of Kailisa towards the mountam with beneficent and heavenly 
animals and herbs, 
Which is full of red-arsenic and is known as Pitajga mountain, 
Stands the great Lohita mountain with a golden peak and bright as ihe sun, 
At its foot thore is a great heavenly lake named Lohita ; 
From this rises the great and holy river of the name of Lohitya.] 
The Lohitya is the name of the Brahmaputré during its course along the northern slopes 
of the Himalaya, and Lohita is the lnke which is the reputed source ofthe great river. Kailisa, 
according to this account, ia to the north-west of the source of the Brabmaputra. 


qeragaaeda Seat gar fae: | 
ata Te ae: goa sare Pereehrae |! 
[ On the right side (south) of Kailisa, towards a mountain full of malignant herbs 
and animala sprung from the boly of Vritra, numed Anjana, and with three peaks, * 
There is a very large mountain full of all kinds of motals and with{electrio properties ; 
At the foot of this mountain is situated the Minasa lake which is poncrten to by saints, } 





if Poyw Purdea, Chap. 47. mm Jind. 
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Mount Kailasa, as shown in modern maps, lies to the N. W. of the SOURCES of the Bruh- 
maputra or Lohitya, a3 it is called in this part of its course, and directly north of the Mannsa 
lake which lies at the foot of the Gurla Mandhata, the highest peak of which ts about 25,000 
fret above sea level. | 

Here is o beautiful description of this region from the pen of Sven Hein: Only an 
inspired pencil and magic colours could depict the scene that miect my eves when the whole 
country lay in shadow, and only the higheat peaks of Gurla Mandhata caught the first 
gleam ofthe rising sun. In the growing light of dawn, the mountain, with its snow-fields and 
glaciers, had shone silvery whiteand cold ; butnow! Ina moment the extreme points of the 
summit began to glow with purple like liquid gold. And the brilliant lamination cropt 
slowly like » mantle down the flanks of the mountain, and the thin white morning elonda, 
which hovered over the lower slopes and formed agirdle round a well-defined zone, floating 
frouly like Saturn's ring, and like it throwing a shadow on the fields of eternal snow, these 
two assumed a tinge of gold and purple, such as no mortal can describe. The colours, at 
first as light and fleeting as those of n young maiden in her ball dress, became more pronounced; 
light concentrated iteelf on the eastern mountains, and over their sharp outlines « sheaf of 
bright rays fell from the upper limb of the sun upon the lake. And now day has won the 
victory, and I try dreamily to decide which spectacle has made the greater impression on me, 
the quiet moon light, or the sun-rise with ite warm, :osy gleam on the eternal snow.” ™ 

“ Phenomena like these are fleeting guests on the earth ; they come and go in the early 

merning hours; they are only seen once in a life time; they are like a greeting from a better 
world, a flush from the island of the phoenix. Thousands and thousands of pilprima have 
wandered round the lake in the course of centuries, and have seen the dawn and sunset, but 
have never witnessed the display which we gazed upon from the middle of the holy lake on 
this memorable night. But soon the magical cffects of light and colour, which have quickly 
followed one another and held me entranced, fade away. The country o4ssumes ita naual 
aspect, and is over-shadowed by dense clouds, Kailisa and Gurla Mandhata vanish entirely, 
and only a snowy crest, far away to the north-west, is still dyed a deep carmine, only yonder 
« sheaf of sunbeams penetrates through an opening in the clonds. In that direction the 
mirror of the lake is tinged blar, but to the south, green. The wildl-géese have waked up 
and they are heard cackling on their joyous flights, and, now and then, a gull or tern screams. 
Bundles of sea-weed float about. The sky te threatening but the airiscalm, and only 
yentle swells, smooth as polished metals, disturb the water, which looks like the clearest 
Curae." 

SuMeno—faye is often mentioned as qegqarat*, or king of mountains, anil the dwelling 
place of the apna gods (aeu afta arararet aaa). We hear inthe araa™ also about sands of 
precious stone at the foot of fate (fave me stTetteay), of seven hills=4 surrounding 
the mountain (fase qffaiten feat aa qftaez arait); of the Sic fa of the ® got, 10 leagues 
long, crowning the summit of Sineru (asa sta Fa eT Pees a); 
of =82erpants living at the foot of faa; of the sun and the moon’? { in yrs about 
the Sineru (ei Sere] gferg srqradqafter fae waqhtacd? fale ves Paferd): of 
23 picking up sands of gold from the foot of the mountain (Sineruphdate gah a tht ao 














21 Trans. Himalayn, Vol. fi, pp. G11, oR, Fausboll, Vol, V, p, 168; 
3 hid. ¥, Pp. ala. 2 Phi, V1, p- 125. - Tine. Vi, P- nae. 


™ Ibid., VI, p. 165, = Jitaka, VI, p. 275. ‘3% Ibid, Vip 62, 
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uddharanto viya). In the accounts preserved in Buddhist literature, and specially the 
J&itakas, fas or Sumeru is 4 mountain round which there is a thick and luxuriant growth 
of myth and legend. Ent still it is a mountain to the north of the firtarq, the abode of 
the gods of the arqfra heaven and an object of devout aspirations. 

qe is mentioned as agfTs mountain in the afte arora — 

“qreaay sen: | ARTae 7 aera” 

“ate Tepat Ferke aTHqg |” 

{‘’ Kasyapa is-the eighth (sun). He does not not leave the Mahimern ", 

“We cannot go to the Mahameru." 


“ Goto the Mahameru.”” | 
agit isexplained as ‘Heqevqa’ = by @ra—'a et Aeqda a aera oiteraia, 
awrae is the Pali equivalent of merits, as in the word ‘ Mahfneru-nidaasanam ” in 
Palisajitaka. 
Suen is THE Porixas: The Brahminda-purina tolls ue - 
48 qaaretsy aera feaareraarss: | 


[ qaqa (five hills), sera, and fears, the best of the monntains, 
These are heavenly in nature, undoubtedly the foremost and the best of the mountains : 
They are said to lie in the south of the Meru which shines with an oternal light. ] | 
Hz is then to the north of gare and fev. 
Let us see if we can glean any further information about #% or gy from the Purdnaa, 
We have quoted above, from 9ygqrr, the verses giving the relative positions of the seven 
countries included in wget. They are as follows ; 
Norih 
= 
nie 


Ph 
ee 
aft 


| 
be hy 
areas 


Fouth 


8 Brahmdada-purdva, chap. 2y, 
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With the mountain-ranges the arrangement will be like this,— 


Meru is the third range to the north of féaara, and the country round Re is called 
Fars. 

We have seen above that Meru is situated to the north of Kailasa and the Himalayas. 
The first of the Varshas to the north of feqara was faegeg. Next to Kimpurushavarsha 
was Harivarsha. To the north of this valley we should look for g=rgaaq, which was situated 
between the Naishadha and the Meru on the south and the Nila and the Meru on the north. 


(To be continued.) 


“t 
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JAIMINI AND BADARAYANA. 
By K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRY, M. A. ; CHIDAMBARAM. 


One of the earliest things that struck me when I began my study of the Mimathsa 
system, after having acquired some knowledge of the Vedanta, was that the Jaiminiyadarsana 
must be an earlier production than the Satras of Badarayana, seeing that it represents an 
undoubtedly earlier phase of the religious and philosophical development of India. The 
chief difficulties in the way of accepting such a conclusion have so far been - (1) the presence 
of a traditional belief in India that makes Jaimini and Badardyana contemporaries and one 
that has been recorded in some late productions ; and (2) the occurrence of the names of both 
Badarayana and Jaimini in both the Mimims4 and Vedanta Darsanas, a fact that prima facie 
can be explained only by following the traditional belief of India. Having bestowed some 
time and thought on this question, I think it is just possible that the tradition itself had its 
origin in a superficial attempt to explain the relation between the two systems of philosophy, 
in the light of the fact that the authors are apparently quoting each other. At any rate, 
whatever the origin of the tradition may be, it is the object of this paper to show that the 
assumption that the two authors lived in the same period is not the only or perhaps even 
the correct explanation of the facts of the case, and that the date arrived at for Jains on 
this assumed basis, namely 200 to 450 a.p., by H. Jacobi, will accordingly have to be revised. 
For the present I shall have to leave the task of fixing the absolute date of Jaimini to more 
competent hands than mine, while I confine myself to proving that Jaimini was not the 
contemporary of Badarayana, so far as the matter is susceptible of proof just now. 

A few words may be said on the traditional belief of Indian writers before entering on 
the more vital part of the discussion. In the Bhagavata, in the course of an account of 
. Vyasa’s labours onthe Vedas and the steps he took to ensure their subsequent study, 
we read ! :— 

saa TEM Te APTA i 
a * = 


are & aT: PrSaTIgs TeTATA: | 
Taal deat AMaAHER Ta FFT || 
* * * 


ara May are sar seseTs Rare | 
This account is undoubtedly based on much older Puranic accounts as given in 
the Vayu, Vishnu and other Puranas.? But before Sri-Vedanta Dedika’s time, the tradition 
has been carried much further than in the Puranas, and we find that he uses it as & canon of 
eriticism in determining the relations between the Mimamsa and Vedanta, and says in his 
Mim&mea paduka® :— 
Rasararat eg + @ AaTear aprarat aes | 
And from this statement he arrives at the conclusion that the two systems could never 
be held to conflict with each other. He says this with special reference to the atheistic 
tendency in the Mimamsa, and his Sesvara-Mimamsa is an attempt to make good his state- 
ment quoted above. Further, Vallabhachirya in his Anubhashya often mentions that 
Badarféyane was the teacher of Jaimini‘. It appears, however, from the foregoing that the 
lL See Bhdg,, XII, Chap. 6, verses 49-55, | | | 
3 See Jaimini in Wilson’s Vishnu Purdna Index, Halla Edn. 
Vere 9. ‘ £.g., in TIL, 4, 19—aretrat serarat AfAaetT TE: | ete. 
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particular phase of the tradition in question—namely that which makes the author of the 
Mimarmsa Sitras the pupil of the author of the Vedanta Sttras—with which we are most 
concerned is comparatively late in origin, and also that it presumes the author of the Vedanta 
Sfitras to have been the same as the famous ‘* Arranger *’ of the Vedas whose pupil Jaimini 
is said to be in the Puranas. It is also to be noticed that there is a further presumption in 
‘t that the Jaimini that received the Sama Veda from Vyasa is the same as the author of the 
Mimatisé Sfitras. Here we may observe that although there is a Jaiminiya recension of the 
Sima Veda, there is no evidence in the Mimamsa Sftras of any special connection between 
their author and the Sama Veda in particular. If all this is borne in mind, it will be readily 
granted that there is no difficulty in setting aside this tradition as untrustworthy if it can be 
proved from well-established facts that it does not fit in with the probabilities of the case, 
Personal references to thinkers and authors are more numerous in the Vedanta Siatras 
shan in the Mimarhsa Satras. The former are less than a fifth of the latter in bulk, judged 
by the number of Sitras in each ; but hey contain 32such references as against 26 in the 
Mimfézms4 Satras. Again, the bulk of the references in the former are to Jaimini, who is 
referred to no less than 11 times, and to Badaréyana, who is referred to 9 times ; while the 
MimaArnsA Satras refer only 5 times each to Jaimini and to Badaraiyana. There are thus 30 
references in all to be discussed before arriving at any thing like a final conclusion. These 
may now be noted in order, andthe Satras concerned written out and numbered serially, 
for facility of quotation in the course of the discussion. 





(Group A): References to Badarayaya in the Vedanta Sitras : 


I, 3, 26 aavara arecrat: aeTaTE | (l) 

3,33 ara a arecracitsiea fe | (2) 

[1], 2, 41 o9 a arecracit Faeagzare | 3) 

4, 1 aegratsa: aearara area: | (4) 

4, 8 safyardzars arscraeas azeeara | (5) 

4,19 sqsaareqd aaa: | (6) 

IV, 3,15 sqdtarasaaraaaifa areas saaursaratiemaa | (7) 

4, 7 waACMIeapaeTsararaears ATTA: | (8) 

4, 12 arzareqdgaafad arearaarsa: | (9) 

(Group B): References to Jaimini in the Vedanta Sitras ° 

1, 2. 28 ararscatadra stfara: | (10) 

2,31 arate statrear f sara | (11) 

3, 31 searf@ereaarearaanré sPATa: | (12) 

4,18 sar a arate: weearcarararaty SIA | . (13) 

il, 2,40 4a Siafaca a | (14) 

4, 2 Seeareararsaret qureapeara Brats: | (15) 

4.18 aaa Bfaracarear arraeta Fe | (16) 

4,40 Agata g qaers: Aas aa) agares: | (17) 

IV. 3, 12 qe afafadeaeata | == | ~ (18) 
4. 5 aren amraetrararea | (ag) 


4,11 4m ataraaewsra| | — oh i SLED) 
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(Group C): References to Bidarayana in the MimArhsa Sitras : 





1.1, 5 speqhrnes cesearda dares areas Jn 
Taped Tse ASAT Sree eaTe (21) 
V, 2, 19 see a raed s? Taras | (22) 

VI, 1, 8 cafes arecraieshrarsra err earg zara 
mpeanpenfareesra | (23) 
X, 8, 4 fara great: | (24) 
XL 1, G3 fafarecensara Tart sree: | (25) 
(Group DP): References to Jaimini in the Mimamed Sdtras : 

Tl. 1, 4 wareafe saa: Fans | (26) 
VI, 3, 4 walad a Bafa: TTA | 
Soraya | (27) 
IX, 2,99 sh a Art 9 afi: Sere | (29) 
XU, 1, 8 B(Ra: WeReaTT Seaes: otatrerars | (30) 


Of these four groups. the firut, concerning references to Badarayana in the Vedanta 
Satras calls, for the least comment. They ore all cases in which the author is undoubtedly 
referring to himself in the third person and have been set out principally for the eake of com- 
pleteness of the argument. But all the other groups require careful discussion, for, aa will be 
geen presently, they cause a number of difficulties, without a correcl appreciation of which 
ii ia not possible to settle the question of the relation between the authors of the two scte 
of Satras under discussion, Euch cose will be treated separately. Lhe results of the 
discussion summed up when each group has been traversed, and the general eonclasion. 
on the question stated at the end of this pretty tedious but necessary examination of all the 
individual cuses to be discussed. 

(10) and (11) Both these Sitras, in which Jaimini ia referred to, form part of o rather 
lengthy discussion of a text from the Chhindogya Upanishad. The discussion is whether 
the word Vaierdnara in the context denotes the Vedantic Absolute or not. And Jaimini is 
quoted a8 agreeing with Bidfirayann. ‘There is, and in fact can be, no such discussion in 
the Mimimsé Darsana, 

(12) Here Jaimini ia said to rule out the prerogative of the gots in Madhu Vidyd and 
other Upasanis, It is however doubtful if the discussion here is purely on Upanishad texts 
or not. Satkara makes it a discussion of a general Mimimsi position, especially in his com- 
ment on the next Sitra warfafa arava which is interpreted differently from him by 
both Srikanta and Ramianuja, It would oppear that the latter is the more natural 
interpretation of the Sdtra of Budarayana, especially as an earlier Stitra fina: HAA ete. 
inthe same section may be taken to have disposed of the general Mimimsé position on the. 
whole matter. However that may be, we have only to notice that if Srikanta and Riminuje 
arc correct, the discussion is purely Upanishadic and has nothing corresponding to it 
in the Mimamea Doréana, [f, on the other hand, we follow Saikara’s lead, even then, 
the Mimamsist position that is stated by him is only inferred from the system as o whole and 
does not correspond to any particular section or Sitra of the Mimémsa Darsana. And in 
either case Jaimini ia holding a position against Bidarayacn. 

(18) Jaimini is in this place in agreement with Bidarayana ona discussion of a Vedantin 
character having no place in the Mimimea syatem, : 
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(14) and (15) go respectively with (3) and (4), and in either case Jaimini is the opponent 
against whom Badariyana argues. If must be noticed that these are the vital points of 
difference between Vedanta and Miméssi, the former accepting the existence of Deity 
who grades rewards and prnishments according to merit and the attainments of bliss 
by knowledge (motsha) as the highest end of human endeavour, the latter denying both, 
No. (14) finds a parallel in Jaimind X, 1, 6 ff. while No, (15) is 4 natural inference from the 
general position of Jaimini as | have shown in my paper on “THE MIMAMSA DOCTRINE 
OF WORKS" (about to be published in the J. 41). 

(16) This again seems to bea natural inference from the general position of the Mimam- 
sist, in whose eyes Vidhis are more important than Arthavidas. The text regarding the fourth 
Asrama must be considered an Arthavida by the Mimamsist, as it directly contradicts the 
Vidhi regarding Agnihotra which is aaa aaanes tec.. enjoined by the Veda for all 
life-time. See J/aimias, I, 4, | ff 

(17) ‘This is an instance fo which rather great interest attaches on account of the api 
in the Sdtra. In No. (16) Jaimini i« shown to be of a different view regarding the fourth 
Aérama, i.¢., Jaimini holds that it is not. enjoined as part of duty while Badaravana holds 

that itis. Now the question is whether one who has chosen the fourth Agrama may revert 
to an earlice one for any reason. Biadariyana holds that this could not be done and tukes 
care to add that, even according to Jaimini, this is »o. That ik to cay, Jaimini docs not, aa 
it ia, recognise the fourth Aérama, but if he did, he would not permit « reversion to an earlier 
one. And Sajkara's comment makes it clear that what we have here is an inference 
from the general Mimamea position regarding Dharma. 

(18) and (19) are instances of Jaimini being of an opposite view to that of Badariyans on 
points of Vedantic interest and consequently have no parallels direct or remote in the 

(20) is another such Vedantic point on which Bidariyana allows that Jaimini as well 
a4 enother writer may both be accepted as correct. 

To aum up, (10), (11), (18), (18), (19) and (20) are cases in which Jaimini and Baidariya 
agree or differ on points of undoubtedly Vedantic charaocter.,. No. (12) is doubtful, as the 
commentators ou the Sitra differ. (14), (15). (16) and (17) are Hndonbted!y points of oppo- 
sition between the Mimameist and Vecdantist positions—(14) and (15) on questions of Theixamn 
anil Moksha, (14) on Vedio exegesis, and great interest attaches to (17), a8 Suimini is referred 
to there in a manner that shows clearly that Badariyana had great reapect for Jaimini and 
cared a good deal for any support his views might derive from the Mimamsist. It is thus 
clear that the author of the MimfmeA Darsann—and no other—is referred bo in our instanoes 
(14), (15), (16) and (17). It may also be pointed out that Vedinta Sitra fein: aettr 
ete. (1, &, 27) furnishes another instance where Badariyais takes special care to show that 
his positions do not militate against the general position of the Mimimsi system, This and 
No. (17) above go, at least so it seems to me, to show that the founder of the Mimagsa 
system commands such respect in the eves of the author of the Vedanta Siitrns as only an 
old teacher whose system had become an uccepted creed for a long time could do, and that 
the former could not have been the contemporary, much less the pupil, of the latter. It wilt 
be shown in the sequel that the Badariyana referred to in the Mimé&reh Sitras could 
not possibly be the author of the Vedanta Sitras. It may be stated here that nowhere in 
the SOtras of the Mimirmsa system do we sec any unxiety on the part of its author to make 
* compromise with the Vedanta ; it has been shown that, on the other hand, the VedAnta 
Sitrakara is anxious not to contradict the general Mimamsist position, except so far as is 
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absolutely necessary in order to maintain the Vedantio positions regarding févara and 
Moksha. As regards (10), (11), (13), (18), (19) and (20), it is clear that the Jaimini reforred 
to here wasa Vedantist. Atany rate, there is nothing in the Mimimsi Sttras that even 
remotely beara on the views here ascribed to Joimini. There are two alternatives. The 
simpler is to assume that the Jaimini referred to here is another writer, different from the 
great Mimamsist. In fact, there would be no other alternative except for the reaso: | 
there are other writers referred to alike in the Mimitmsd and Vedinta Sitreas, Badari being 
the most famous of them, judging from the number of times he is montioned, and Karshinsé- 
jini and Attreya furnishing other instances‘. If in all these instances the same name is 
to be taken to represent the same individual, we have to conclude that each of these 
writers was both a Mimamsist and a Vedantist. We have instances of such authors in later 
times. But it is more than doubtful if the same may be postulated of the periods when these 
systems were in the making. It will be shown later on that there was a lesser celebrity also 
of the name of Jaimini, referred to by the author of the Mimimed Dardana. It seems to me 
that these names Jaimini, Bidori, Bidariyars, etc., are to be understood as Gotra 
names and that the same name must be taken to refer, if necessary, to different individuals, 
If this is correct, Jaimini the Vedantist is different from Jaimini the great Mimamasist, and the 
Jaimini referred to in No. (12) above is cither the Vedantist or the Mimamsist, according 
as we follow Srikavia and Raminuja on 0 one hand, or Saikara on the other in inter- 


preting the Sdtra yarrart Arar | 

Wo may now take up GROUP C tor discussion. There are five references to a Badariyana 
in the Mimishsa Sitras. These are Noa. (21) to (25) given above. Of these, No. (22) is 
part of a diseussion of the order of Homas in Nakshatra Ishti; No. 23 ia part of a discussion 
as to whether men alone or women alao may sacrifice; No. (24) is a discussion as to whether 
o particular statement im the Darsapirnamisa-prakorayaisa Vidhi or not ; and No. (25) is a 
diseussion regarding o single performance of o religious act for securing two different ends. 
In all, except No. (24), Badarfyana agrees with Jaimini. It is clear that there ia nothing 
corresponding to these discussions or even remotely bearingon them in the Vedanta Siatras. 
No. (21) is a case that requires a little more consideration ; for here Jaimini claims that 
Badarayaoa and himself are at one on the question of the Eternity and Infallibility of the 
WORD. It might therefore appear at first sight that at least the Badariyana referred to 
here must be the same as the author of the Vedanta Sitras, who also maintains the 
Eternity and Infallibility of the Veda, But closer scrutiny shows that here again we are 
dealing with one of the most vital points of difference between Mimimsh and Vedinta. In 
the view of the former, the Veda's Eternity is innate and absolute, and not dependent on 
any god or deity, personal or otherwise ; the Vedantist view is that the Eternit y of Veda 
ia only a relative quality and dependent upon lévara. Hence we find that the reason 
assigned by the Mimamsist for his position is saraeqra while the reasons assigned by 
Badardyana in Vedanta Sitral,3, 28, are sia! SaarqeraTaaaPars, and it is to be 
particularly noticed that Sankara repeats parts of the Siitra of Jaimini, No. (21) 
above, wteataneq etc, in the Pirvapaksha. In his comment on the Vedanta 
Sitra just referred to, Saikara must surely have noticed that 4 Badarfyana is referred 
toas taking Jaimini's view in the stern Slitra, and if he believed for a moment that it 
was his own Sitralira that wasso mentioned, it is not in the least likely that he would 
have treated the very Sitra of Jaimini as the Pirvapaksha view to be refuted by him. On 











6 Seo Tabular Appeniits at the end, 
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the contrary, we should find Saikara attempting somehow a reconciliation between 
the contrary of Badardyana, the one mentioned by Jaimini and the other stated in 
the Ved&nta Sitra, To my mind, this fact, taken slong with the other, that in the 
remaining four instances where Badariyana is referred to by Jaimini there is nothing to 
suggest an identity with the author of the Vedfinta Sittras, is conclusive proof that the 
Badariyana referred to by Jaimini is anterior to him, and is a Mimamsist different from 
the author of the Vedinta Sdtras. 

Passing on to GROUP D[ (26) to (30) ] consisting of references to Jaimini in the 
Mimirhed Siitras, we have only to notice that all of them, except No. (27), undoubtedly 
refer to the author of the Mimims’ Sttras, while No. (27) must be taken to be o less known 
predecessor of the same name as the Sfitrakiirn, because he happens to hold the Porva- 
paksha view against which the Siddhints is propounded. It is clear that Sabarasvimi 
understood the matter like this, ‘This lesser Jaimini is named only once in the Sitra, while 
Sahara names him twice in hig commentary, on VI, 8, 1 and on VI, 3, 4, and on both 
occasions he refers to him simply as Jaimini, omitting the honorific Achirya which he 
generally uses when he mentions by name either the Sitrakira or his predecessors like 
Badari. The discreet omission of the title Achirya could only mean that Sabara 
distinguished the two Jaiminis, reserving the ‘Achirya’ title only for hia Satrakara. 

The conclusions emerging from the foregoing discussion may now be stated to be 
the following : 

(1) Badoriyan refers to Joimini, the author of the Mimimed Daréana, In a manner 
that leads us to infer that the latter was an old Acharya of established repute and that he 
was not a pupil of Badariyana, as Indian tradition of o late origin would have us believe ; 

(2) Bidarfiyana also refers to a Jaimini who seems to be have been a Vedantist differ- 
ent from the Mimamaist Jaimuini ; 

(3) daimini refers to a Bidarfiyona, but he ia not the author of the Vedinta Sitras ; 

(4) Jaimini refers to another Jaimini, besides himself, who appears to have been a 
Mimaoatnsist ; and lastly, 

(5) There were probably ot least two Bidariyayas and three Jaiminis. 

It must be observed that the last conclusion doea not contain such a hopeless case os 
might at first sight appear. We know thot there were at least more than one Vasishtha® 
and more than one Vyisa—if Vyiisa himself is not altogether fabulous. It has been sugges- 
ted above that in all these cases we are perhaps dealing with Gotra-names that were borne 
by men of different generations in the same gens. The explanation of the late Indian tradi- 
tion now becomes an easy affair. It is simply the result of a chaos due to this recurrence of 
the same names in different connections. It may be noted here that the Kirmapurina, 
probably « later production than the Bhigavatam, mentions (Ch. 62) no less than 25 incar- 
nations of Vyisa in the current Manvantara and repeats the story of Jaimini receiving the 
Sima Veda from the last of these Vyisas’. Again, there has always been some confusion 
between Bidariyana the author of the Vedinta Siitras, and Vyisa, arranger of the Vedas and 





¢ Bee Pargiter on Videdmilra, Vasiahfia, efo, in the JRAS., January, 1917. 


' Vide Note 2 A Jaimini wae aleo o Ritvik of Janamejayo’a Snake Sacrifice, Again, o Jaimini iso 
Yogin, Rughurcarnea, AVILI-33,cf. Wish. P., 4.4. and Wileon thereon, also Bhdg. UX, 12.2 Surely we 
are desling with more Jaiminis than one in the Jnimini cycle of legends, 
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author of the Mah&bhérata and the Purinas, according to tradition ; and Srikantha actually 
refers to the Vedanta Sitrakéra as Vyiisa, while Anandatirtha in the opening of his com- 
mentary identities Veda Vylisa with his author and quotes the Skandapur4on in support. 
Satkura however observers a distinction between Bilarayane and Veda Vysa, az he calle 
the author of the Mah4Abhirata’. Undowbtedly the oldeat evidence that T have been 
able to lay my bands on reverses the order of the VidyAvaméa, and while it agrees with 
and perhaps furnishes the busin of the Bhigavate text quoted in the beginning of this paper, 
and similar, though earlier, Puranic accounts making Jaimini the pupil of Vyiisa, the spies 0 
Poridara and Satyavati, it makes a Bidardyana the pupil of Jaimini in the third penera 
This evidence is in the text of the Sima Vidhina Brahmana at ite close. It rune) thus : 


tsa wmarten fread saritiseetad Sars 

sararea Ware ae: TTT AAS 

qnigaracit aparanra "ote. 
Burnell was inclined to fix the date of this Brihmana with the greatest latitude some 
where between the 5th century p, c. and the Tth century A. p. Botfor various reasons it ix 
probable that the real date of the work is nearer the firet than the second of these dates, 
At ony rate, this is the oldest text on the question, and it is clear that while it makes dJaimini 
the pupil of VyAsa, the son of Pardsara, it makes him (Vyfsa) different from Bidarfiyana and 
places Badariyann in the third generation from Jaimini. And the matter must rest there 
for the present. 








In conclusion, 1 must point out that T have argued the whole question on the assump- 
tion that the Mimimai ond Vedinta Sitras are the productions of single authors and 
not reductions of the teachings of the schoola concerned, and 1 have attemped to show 
that on this assumption there is nothing to prove that Jaimini and Badarfiyaya were con- 
temporarics bit thatthe evidence goes to show that Jaimini must have preceded Bidariyana, 
though it is not possible for me to say by what length of time, If the evidence of the 
Sima Vidhina Brihmaya means anything, it must be about o century, not more, In any 
case, the absolute date of Jaimini requires much further investigation. Itmay however be 
noticed that there is 4 Jaimini of well-known fame in the Inte Vedic period, in whose name 
wehave o Jaiminiya recension of the Sina Veda and o Jaiminiya Brdhmana, while the 
euriieat reference to Bidariyara seemsato be thatin the Sima Vidhfina Brihmana text 
quited above". It is just a possibility—tfor it cannot be stuted a3 anything more at present 
that this famous Jaimini waa the Sitrakara of the Mimame’ svetem and the pupil of 
Vviiea, and the tradition of his being the disciple of the Vedanta Sitrakaéra which pained 
eurrenoy in the muddle ages waa surely due to a confusion between the lutter and the 
great Vedavylisa!?. 





= See for example his commentary onI, 3, 10S aa anya | 
® See Sncdonnel’s Vedic Index uiider “Jaimini “and “Baidariyapa.” 
10 Wilsint in one place (geo his Pighau Pordea /nefew, "' Bilariyano’’) identifies Badariyaya aml Vyhap 
the son of Parton, ut mentions no authority 
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TABULAR APPENDIX OF PROPER NAMES MENTIONED IN THE VEDANTA 
anp MIOMAMSA SUTRAS : 





















4 So Name. Vedanta Sutra. Mimamsa Sutra. 
aA 
1. | Jaimini I, 2, 28 as he TU a5 ee 
2, 31 i: «ol Woe 
3, 3l a a] VELL os 
4.18 = ~ ve| IX) - 2,39 
| IIT, 2, 40 a5 cull Sa aaa 
4, 2 -abeg 
4, 18 éarale 
4, 40 
IV, 3, 12 
4, 5 
4, 1l 
2. | Badarayana .| I, 3, 26 Bal Ja 
| 3, 33 V. 2, 19 
Ill, 2, 41 Vi Ls 
4, 1 X, 8, 44 
4, 8 XI, 1, 63 
«4, 19 nea 
IV, 3, 15 : 
45.7 ie . 
4, 12 ne 
8. | Badari Sry ot Cae a 19g RS es | 
Bg Seppe Re VL1, 27 
TV, 3.4 VIII, 3, 
4, 10 LA. ae 
4. | Asmarathya .. = Bi me feel RE VI, 5, 16 
4, 20 
5. | Attreya II, 4, 44 IV, 3, 18 
V, 2, 18 
VI, 1, 26 
6. | Karshnajini 4s, 9 IV, 3; 17 
VI, 7, 35 
7. | Audulémi Bee St me 3 | 
|} III, 4, 45 
IV, 4, 6 
8. | Kasakritsna . I, 4, 22 
9. | AitisAyana Ill, 2, 43 
4, 24 
VIZ & 
10. | Lavukayana — VI, 7, 27 
ll, | Kamukayana XE. 1. 
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NOTES ON THE NIRUKTA. 


In the original text, the sentence Tarte 
--- -SFqya: N. J. 1. forms a part of the first 
section, and is immediately followed by the second. 
It introduces a controversy, i.e. whether words 
are permanent or impermanent,—a controversy, 
which in its character, differs altogether from the 


subject-matter of the first section. To begin the | 


second section with this sentence would have been 
therefore a more logical division of the sections, 
and more in harmony with the modern conception 
of what constitutes a paragraph. That a section 
of the Nirukta more or less corresponds to a para- 
graph is indicated by the evidence of older MSS. 
which place the full stop, i.e. danda, at the end of, 
and never within the section itself, excepting the 
eommencement and the conclusion of a quotation. 


This is further supported by the fact, that in most | 


eases, one section is devoted to the explanation 
of one Vedic stanza only. Hence it is argued that 
the division of the text of the Ntrukta into sections, 
as constituted at present, is illogical and arbitrary. 
It is therefore proposed! to discard, in this respect, 
the authority of the MSS., which has been hitherto 
strictly followed, and ‘ to make sections according 
to the most natural division.’2 * Faithfulness * 
says Gune, ‘is indeed a merit, but it should not be 
overdone, at least not where reason says other- 
wise.3 The suggestion is rather a bold one and, 


| think, contrary to the canons of the modern | 


editorship. The suggested improvements can 
very well be shown in footnotes ; but the wisdom 
of re-arranging the text itself in opposition to the 
evidence of the MSS. is doubtful. Besides, there 


are practical difficulties in accepting this sugges- — 


tion. Re-division of sections would involve the 
transference of a considerable number of passages 
to new sections, and would thereby reduce tho 
utility of various books of reference, as far as those 


passages are eoncerned. Further, if the sections © 


oi the Nirukta do not harmonise with the modern 


conception of what constitutes a paragraph, does | 


it necessarily follow that they are illogical? Is 
this, by itself, a conclusive proof of their arbitrary 
character? To my mind, the answer is in the 
negative, for the Ancients may have had a differ- 
ent conception of the constitution of a paragraph. 
As far as. our author is concerned, a careful exami- 
nation of all the sections of the Nirukta indicates 





1 Of, Gune, ante, Vol. XLV, p. 157. 
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that Yaska proceeds methodically in his division 


of the text into sections, which division is based 
on a general principle. This may be called the 
stanza-principle. By the time of Yaska very 
great weight was attached to the Vedas, especially 
by that scholar himself as is evident from Chapter 
I, particularly from his rejoinder to the adverse 
criticism of Kautsa. To him, a Vedic stanza was 


| of the utmost importance, and accordingly formed 


& very suitable beginning for a new section. 
There are 400 sections altogether in the first 12 
chapters of the Nirukta, distributed among those 
chapters as follows: 


Chap. Sec. Chap. Sec. Chap. Sec. 
ix 20. ¥., 26: TX. 43. 
il, 28. VI. 36. x, 47. 
WY, 22. Wil... ‘oy XI. 50. 
TY, 27. Vil. = 22. XIL 4b. 


329 sections out of the total 400 begin with a 
Vedic stanza. The sections which do not so begin, 
and which in many cases could not so begin, 
as for instance those in the introductory remarks 
and discussions of the Ist, and the 7th chapters, 
are shown in the following list : 
Chapter I. 1, 2*, 3%, 4, 5*, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17. 
og) BL Rp OBB OMe Oy 9G, a, Oe, 
18, 23. 
, LiL. -3,.7, 13,28, 19, 20, 21. 
a OW e 8 22, 
«SCO, 4, 8, 13, 20. 
a WhO Sk 
» WII. 1,3, 4, 5,6, 7*, 8, 10, 11, 12,13*, lé 
19, 21. R 
ON 2.0526. 
»» La J, 3, 22, Sh. 


» om +I, 14, 25, 38. 
» mk. 1, -13,.22, 35. 
» mil. I, 12, 20, 35, 


The total number of these sections is 71, of 
which eight only, marked with an asterisk, can 
be regarded as arbitrarily divided, when judged 
by the modern conception. One explanation 
of this arbitrary division is the following, In 
beginning a section with a Vedic stanza or verse, 
it became necessary to place its short introduc. 
tory note at the end of the previous section, 
e.g. Athapi Prathama bakuvacanc’ It appears 
that this method of putting a short sentence 


2 loc, cit, 3 loc, cit, 


4 N. 1,15. ‘The reference in L.A. loc, cit. of this passage to p. 43 in Roth's edition is wrong; 43 


being a misprint in Roth for 34, 





of a section at the end of a previous section— 
which was a necessity in the case of sections 
beginning with Vedic stanzas—has been mechant- 
cally extended to the eight sections mentioned 
above. From what has gone before, it will be 
clear that the sections in the Nirukta, except 
the eight marked with an asterisk, are not illogi- 
cally nor arbitrarily divided, but are based on 


a general principle adopted by Yaska. Gune'’s | 


suggestion to re-arrange the sections and to 
discard the authority of the MSS. is therefore 
unacceptable. 


The sentence @QaA tat . 


. Tear serif 


‘N. I. 12, which is somewhat dittcult, is differently — 


interpreted by various writers. The crux lies 
in the word sam-vijidtani. Durga paraphrases 
this word as follows: samam vijndtani aika-mat 
yena vijndtani * discriminated unanimously, #4. ¢. 
discriminated with absolute agreement.’ Max 
Miller’ translates it by ‘ intelligible,’ Roth by 
‘ arbitrarily named.’6 Roth's translation seems to 


same term, which is as follows: sam-vijfidna- 
padam-ittha Sastre ridhi-éabdasyeyam sanjid. 
“In this (branch of) knowledge, the term sam- 
vijafina is a technical expression used for a con- 
ventional word.” Durga resorts to the Compara- 
tive Method and quotes : 
..  s 6am-vijndna-bhitam syat,7 in support of 
his explanation. He is further corroborated by a 
comparison of all the passages of the Nirukta, in 


which the word sam-vijadna, or (with the omission | 


of the prep. wi) sam-jiidna occurs.8 We may 
therefore take the word to signify ‘a conven- 
tional term.’ 

The next problem in the sentence is the punc- 
tuation. Max Miller® takes sarh-vijgdtant tani 
ete. as the principal clause to complete the rela- 
tive clause tadyatra ... sydtiim and translates 
as follows: “ For first, if the accent and forma- 
tion were regular in all nouns and agreed entirely 
with the appellative power (of the root), nouns 
such as go (cow), aéva (horse), purusa (man) would 
be in themselves intelligible.” He succeeds in 
thus construing the sentence by translating yatra 
by ‘if’, leaving out féni, and by attributing to 
som-vijididnt a meaning not borne out by the 


comparison of passages. Roth divides the sen- 


tence by placing a semicolon after sydtdm and 
takes sam-vijfidtdni etc. as a co-ordinate clause; 
but in order to connect the two clauses, he supplies 
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the word dagegen. Durga offers two interpreta- 
tions. Firstly, he places a full-stop after fdni and 
takes the words yathd yauragva etc. asa co-ordinate 
clause, supplying however the words na punaA; 
the translation of the sentence according to this 
interpretation would be the following: ‘‘ The 
words whose accent and grammatical formation 
explanatory radical element are unanimously 
recognised to have been derived from the roots ; 
but not words like ‘cow’, ‘horse’, “man', 
‘ elephant’ ete.” 

Secondly, he places a full stop after sydidm and 
takes sam-vijadtdni tdni etc. as an independent 
sentence. According to this division, the first 
sentence would consist of one single relative clause, 
without any principal clause. To meet this diffi- 
culty he remarks: tadékiyéta-jom gunakriamin 
pratima iti vakya-éeso. “We think that the 
words, ‘that is derived from a verb’ must 
be supplied as a supplementary clause.” ‘The 


| translation according to this interpretation is the 


be based on Durga's second explanation of the | ¢ jowing: 


“Those words, whose accent and 
grammatical formation are regular and which are 
accompanied with an explanatory radical element, 
are ia: from roots. Words like ‘cow’, * horse ', 
‘man’, ‘ elephant’ are conventional terms,” 
Gune does not seem to be aware of this second 
interpretation of Durga and independently arrives 
at a conclusion,10 identical with that of Durga, 
and suggests the adoption of the supplementary 
words: sarvam tat-prddedikamll. These words 
eccur in Yaska's rejoinder in Section 14. His argu- 
ment is that, in his rejoinder, Yiiska always first 
repeats the words of his opponent and then 
answers the objection. According to Gune, the 
sentence placed within the words yatho eat and ite 
exactly represents the original statement of the 
critic. The sentence placed within these words in 
YAska’s rejoinder in Section 14 contains the sup- 
plementary clause sarvam tat-prédedikam, which, 
being thus assigned to the critic by Yaska himeelf, 
must have formed a part of the sentence under 
discussion. Heremarks, ‘‘And we are also sure, 
comparing the initial passage [t.e. in the Ptirva- 
paksa] with its counterpart in Yaska’s reply at 
R. 36. 10, that @4 ALAA must have 
beenthere. Its omission is strange and unaccount- 
able. Perhapsit is the Scribe’s mistake ... "12 
In other words, Gune thinks that the passage in 
YAska's rejoinder could be used as MS. (archetype), 
furnishing evidence which cannot be challenged, 





& History of Ancient Skt, Lit., p. 165. 
7 Nw, 22. 
8 Op. cit., p. 105. 


¢ Erlduterungen, p. 9 * willkiirlich benannt.’ 
8 Cf. Gune’s note, onte, Vol. XLV, p. 173. 


lo TA. . loc. cif. Ale. Re Le 12 1.A., Vol. XLV, pp. 173-174. 
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for the critigal edition of the original paanage of 


the critio in Bee. 12. A cloaer examination bow. 
ever docs not support this theory, for « compari, 


aon of the atntements of the critic with those, as- | 


migned to him by Yieke, in his rejoinder, shows 
that YAska repeats, and puts within patho efal 
and ifi, only so many words of his opponent am 
are pecesaary for the eontroversy. He docs not 
repeat themin toto. It is evident, if one compare® 
See. 13 and Sen. 14. 


Purvapakm. Vdska's rejoinder. 


1-14, 3a, TTETsr 





In both these onsets, Yiska repeats only a part 


ar: | 


of his «opponent's atatemonts. (iune’s aaeertion 
is therefore unfounded: hence hie suggestion os 
regards the adaption of « supplementary clause 
cunnot be accepted. 

The smtenre can however be explained without 
baving recourse to an assumed interpolation. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Deurieix ayy UCuive. tux Beoissino or EMPIRE, 


py Hesay Doowenr. pp. xix and 277, with 

bibliography aniiinmdex, London, 1020. 

The poriod of these two great pioneera ol 
modern Imperial Goyermocnt m India must alwoya 
have @ fascination for the student af history, 
and there must be always be also o thiret for any 
details that will show the tremendous issues of 
the tame in their true hearings and tell os what 
manner of men they really were that faced tham. 
The time ia not even yet perhaps when o true judg- 
ment ean be formed and in the process of pro: 


curing and aifting the evidence availabic, many | 
obiter dicta aro bound to onour that may prove 


to bo tll founded and many « rentoned judgment 
even may in the end have to be reversed. Any 
book therefore, such aa thia, that uncarths on- 
gine! sources of information is welcome, and any 


ol getting at the teue facte—in his cos, as Curator 


of the Madras Record Offices, able to secure the 
co-operation of thoes in charge of the Records at 
Caloutta and at the India Office—is to be encour. 
aged, however imperfect hia judgmenta may 
eventually prove tu be. 


BOOK-NOTICES 





| are non-existent, 
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The difticulty will disappear, if a full atop be placed 
after wayditdm and the puasage ; na earvdniti . .. . 
aydtdm be construed as one sentenee, I would 
titninronelate : *Notall the words", siy Garcia 
and gome other grammarians, “int only thease, 
the accent and grammatical form of which is 
regular ond which ope accompaniod hy an oxpla. 
natory radical element. Those soch a ‘ cow,” 
‘ hore,” "man". “duphant” ete, are conventional 
terms." 

Durga has the following theory about nouns * 
“There ip a threefold order of nowna; 1,0, (1) 
thode whowe roole are apparent; (2) those whose 
roota can te inferred; (3) and those whose roots 
With reference to this, tho 
nouns whose roots are apparent are such as ‘ doer: 
‘bringer “cte. Nouns whose roots can be inferred 
gre such as ‘cow’, ‘horse’, ote. Nouna whose 
rools bre bot-existent are euch as diftha, gavitiie 
ararinda and teirviada eto." 

This quite ovirlont that ¥iska, a follower. of the 
school of otymologiata,—whoe fundamental doo: 
teine is that all nouns are derived from roote— 
sould not have recognised the third category of 
hia commentator, who thus appears to be ao 
follower of the School of Giryya. 

LAKHHMANA SARUP. 


I 


The book is a well of detailed information, and 
oontaing many arresting comments on men and 
| events, based on the evidence collocted, and puta 
atraicght many erroneous ideas hitherto secepted 
a6 truce, Perhopa one of the most remarkable 
in the judgment on Dupleix’s career (p. 83) :— 
“ The facts thus indicate that Dupleix was not 
the victim of neglect, that Godehou was not the 
beteayer of French interests in India, but rather 
thet both Companies were exhausted by the strug. 
gle in which they bad been engaged, and both 
urgently felt tho need of ao breathing-space in 
which to recover themselves. It is noteworthy 
that when the wor in the Carnatic was renewed, 
it wea renewed with all the advantage of the 
English of the superior sea-power which in the 
period we have been considering had been inope- 
rative, and then was conducted mainly by Royal 
troopa and Hoyal officere—in part because the 
Companies were unable to continue such a struggle 
unaided, In part because ita objects had become 
evidently of oational importance." Notable 
words these, if one takes into consideration 
what la, one may call, the accepted view, 
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Not less remarkable is the statement (p. $4) 85 
to Bussy’s career—a man whom I have always 
looked on (erroneously perhaps—who knows *) 
as 4 greater forerunner of modern administration 
than Dupleix :—‘ It has been a commonplace of 
historians that in conquering India the English 
but adopted the methods of the French, applying 
them in more fortunate circumstances. There 
is much truth in this—so much that. Bussy’s 
career in the Decean offers numerous parallels 
with Clive’s career in Bengal. Alike in the 
advantage which these two men enjoyed, in the 
difficulties which they had to encounter, and in 
the policy which they adopted, we find a marked 
similarity, which arose naturally enough out of © 
situations at bottom identical, and characters 
with much in common in spite of superficial 
differences,”’ 

On p. 113 is another judgment on Dupleix worth 
extracting :—‘‘It appears then that a consider- 
able proportion of the French Company's funds 
were absorbed by Dupleix ; and that he succeeded 
no better than did the English then or later in 
making war in the Carnatic pay for itself. Like 
the Deccan, it was too poor. Dupleix’s schemes 
and policy demanded a wealthier province than 
either the Carnatic or the Deccan for their reali- 
sation.” 

Clive’s political policy calls forth the following 
very pertinent remark :—‘ In few great revolu- 
tions have circumstances more completely over- 
ruled and directed the wills of the actors. Nei- 
ther Clive nor a single man who sailed with him 
from Madras in 1756 dreamed of the destiny to 
which fortune was impelling them.” Of such 
are often the greatest names mn history: “* time 
and chance happeneth to them all.” 

Mr. Dodwell’s political criticism does not how- 
ever blind him to Clive’s overwhelming merits 
as an administrator (p. 272) ;—‘“ His second gov. 
ernment may indeed be claimed as a miracle of 
insight, vigour, prudence and honesty. Who else 
of his generation could have done as much in some- 
thing over eighteen months? How many of 
those who at Westminster daily prostituted pub- 
lic interests would have thought his salutary re- 
forms possible or desirable at the certain cost of 
opprobrious clamour ? 


One could go on quoting from this remarkable 
book with increasing light on the greatest period 
of the earlier history of the British in India, but 
I have I think given enough of it to show that 
none who would know the story of British endea. 
vours in the latter half of the eighteenth century 
ean afford to leave it out of their purview. 

R. C. TemMpie. 


InantaN INFLUENCE ON MosLEM LITERATURE, 
‘Part I. Translated from the Russian of M. 
Inostranzev with supplementary Appendices 
from Arabic sources. By G. K. Nariman 
Bombay: 1918. 

This remarkable book is noteworthy from two 
| points of view. Firstly, it is a translation from 
‘the Russian and it contains the results of original 
research by a Parsi scholar. Secondly, the value 
of the whole to Parsis can be gauged by the opening 
statement of the translator's preface :— 

“The facile notion is still prevalent, even among 
Musalmans of learning, that the past of Iran 1s 
beyond recall, that the period of its history pre- 
ceding the extinction of the House of Sasan cannot 
be adequately investigated, and that the still 
anterior dynasties which ruled vaster areas have 
left no traces in stone or parchment in sufficient 
quantity for a tolerable record reflecting the story 
of Iran from the TIranian’s standpoint. This 
fallacy is particularly hugged by the Parsis, to 
| whom it was originally lent by fanaticism to in- 
dolent ignorance. It has been credited with 
uncritical alacrity, congenial to self-complacency, 
that the Arabs so utterly and ruthlessly annihilated 
the civilization of Iran in its mental and material 
aspects that no source whatever is left from which 
to wring reliable information about Zoroastrian 
Iran. The following limited pages are devoted 
to a disproof of this age-long error.” 

One has only to consider how complete is the 
information about the ancient Persians and their 
religion and how much the Parsis of India are the 
living representatives of both race and creed, to 
wonder at the existence of such an attitude as that 
described by one of themselves. The legendary 
and dated history of Persia goes back as far as 
that of India, and indeed further, and we have 
there a picture set before us of the Assyrian 
| suzerainty of the Medes of North-West Persia from 
the 9th to the 7th Century B.c. and then of tbe 
| short-lived Median Empire, eventually overthrown 
hy the all-important imperial rule of pure Persians 
themselves under the Achwmenian Cyrus and his 
great successors in the 6th Century. This in turn 
gave way to the Greek domination of Alexander 


If in his earlier career 
Clive often enough acted like the majority of his 
contemporaries, in his second government he rose 
far above the political and moral standards of his 
age. Of those who have encountered similar ex- 
tremes of praise and blame, few have better me 
rited the first and less;deserved the second, few 


have rendered more enduring and meritorious 
service to their country.” 


ma 
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and his Macedonians in the 4th century, continued 
by the Greek Seleucids till the Ist century 8.C., 
when it gave way to the Arsacid Empire of the 
Parthians—Persiores ipsos Persos. The Parthians 
f-ll in the Ist century a.D. before the second 
ereat Imperial sway of the Persians themselves 
under the Sasanians, to fall at last under 
Muhammadan rule in the 7theentury. The mere 
enumeration of these all-powerful Dynasties of the 
ancient world, practically all of whom followed 
the teachings of Zoroaster in some form or other 
and spread them far over civilised Europe and 
Asia, is enough to show how great is the 
historieal inheritance of the Parsis and how proud 
they should be of it. Mr. Nariman has done well 


to bring it so forcibly before his own people — 


and co-religionists. 

The record of this mighty ruling race of ancients 
ia no myth. It has come down to us through 
Greek and Roman writers with a detail and an 
accuracy that have no counterpart in India, And 
as to literature, neither the reforms which sprang 
up within Zoroastrianism itself, nor Islam, were 
able to suppress the immense amount of sacred 
and profane story that was even then in existence. 
indeed, the skilful blend of ancient Persian and 
Islamic story in Firdusi'’s Shahname (10th century 
A.D.) preserved rather than destroyed. In the 
realm of religious thought Persian influence was 
enormous. -The ancient pantheism of the Persians 
was positive, * affirming the world and lite, taking 
joy in them, and seeking its ideal in common with 
a creative God,” in contradistinction to the ancient 
Indian pantheism, which was negative, “‘ denying 
world and life and descrying its ideal in the cessa- 


tion of existence."" This fundamental difference | 
runs through all Persian history, producing in | 
the end, under the influence of the Muhammadan | 


supremacy, the wonderful theosophy of the Persian 
Sufis (from 847 A.D.), a blend of the joyous ancient 
pantheism with the fatalist monotheism of the 
mystics of Islam. 


The ancient Persians, too, were far from neglec- | 


ting their literature and their records. Witness the 
ereat tri-lingual inscription of Darius at Behistun, 
who once described himself in words that every 
Parsi should remember—surely the proudest ever 
used by any monarch as ““a Persian, the son of a 
Persian, an Aryan of Aryan stock.”’ Witness also 
the dictum of that believer in the destiny of his 
race, to which the great God Ahuramazda, had 
viven dominion “over this earth afar, over many 
peoples and tongues.”” Take the very origin of 
the Pahlavi writing of the Parthians out of the 
unsuitability of the cuneiform script adopted from 
the Medes, in which the Achemenid decrees were 
issued, for any material but stone or clay. Take 
the significant fact of the collection in the Pahlavi 
Avesta of the old orthodox doctrines and text, 


‘eommenced by the Arsacid (Parthian) Vologeses — 


| Ii (147-191 a.p.), continued by the tirst Sasanid 
Ardashir (212-241) and completed by Sh&pur 
| If (310-579), in order to combat the serious danger 
as they held it, caused by the inroads of Syrian 
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Christianity. 
Such a Literature, so carefully preserved, and 
spread so far and wide by conquests, political and 


| réligious—the tenets of Zoroaster, in the form or 


Mazdaism, were within an ace of becoming the 


Creed of the Roman Empire in the early centuries 


A.D,, and who knows, thus of Europe itself{?—must 
have powerfully affected the Muslim Conquerors of 
| the 7th century and those that wrote for them cr 
under their rule. Indeed, the earlier examples 
of what is now known as “ Persian Literature ” 
is full of it in all cateyories—Firasi, Nizami, 
) Omar Khayyam, Shekh Abi Sa‘id, Nasir Kiffisri, 
Shekh ‘Abdu'llah Ansari, Jalslu'ddin Rimi, 
Faridu’ddin Attar, Shekh Sa’di and many 
jesser names. It is quite time that Mr. Nariman 
should bring to the notice of his compatriots 
the Russian Professor’s work, which explains with 
so much wealth of illustration the debt that the 
early Arab authors themselves owed to the Pahlavi 
literature that preceded them, | 
| Among Mr. Nariman’s translations is the 
Appendix on Noldeke’s remarks on Barzii’s 
Introduction to the Book of Kalila wa Dimna, The 
Autobiography which is contained in it, while 
thoroughly Oriental, is so entirely human that it 
reads in places as quite modern and it is therefore 
Intensely interesting. Indeed, the * modernity’ 
of much of ancient and medcixval Oriental story 
is Often at first sight surprising. 
With this remark I close these notes on Mr. Nari- 
man’s valuable compilation, 
R. C. Tempre. 


ht ASH;RANDHA VAMASA MBAKAVYA oF RUDRAKAVI, 
edited by Emaar KRIsHNAMACHARYA, With an 
Introduction by C. D, Dalal, M.A. (Gaekwad's 
Oriental Series, No. V). 
Rashtrandhaveméa Mahakavya is an historical 
epic by Rudrakavi, a Southern poet under the 
) patronage of Narayan Shah, a ruler of the amall 
principality of Mavyurgiri—or as it was known 
to later historians, Baglen. The poem was com- 
| posed in the Saka year 1518 or 1596 acp, 

The author of the poem, Rudrakavi, son of 
Ananta, was one of those men of genius and literary 
merit, that were occasionally patronised by Hindu 

princes, who, following the noble examples 
of the great kings of the past, thought it their 
duty to extend their liberality to the votarias 
of the muse. In an age of national subjectior, 
when every ruler had to wage a bitter struggle for 
the very existence of his patrimony and the safety 
of his family honour, few Hindu princes could 
think of directing their energies towards 
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the patronage of Jearnina, Sul there were exe inflicted a Arfeat ei Humes Shah the eecorl 
evptions to tine role, and Sarnyan Shah, the Mogul Finperor—eventa which have hardly ony 
pool’ patron, wae one of then, | hiatevical foundation at all. 

The poem, which can be classed nam Mahi- | spat lhag te 
kivye, bes bern divided into twenty cantor. Inj ato riane that ieee eit a chita rH, Mi 7 ve CLT 


the first, the poet descritea the origin of Kilsh 
trandha,. the fourwer of the family. He arose, 
we are tel, asa boantiful boy of eleven, cot of a 
dies which struck the crescent af the moon in the 
crest of Sive while he wae ploving with his consort: 
This boy was afterwards adopted by the ohililloss 
king of Kanauj as his eon, on! after the lattera 
death become the roler of that city. After hint 
came six pringes whorw names are mot worth 
nuentioning. Then come two brothers, -KAla. 
mon and Gopachandra, the olor of whom,” by 
peopitinting the goddess, becume mvineible and 
conquered Ujjain, where he became king. The 
other - brother, Gopachandray| who had sacrificed 
himevii to tho goddess, regaine r 
mercy anil aah YAS I | 

Seventoenth in discent from hin wie Yoiss- 
van, Whowe Fon alang with lia brother migrated TT) 
the Sonth. Vasavvans anarried the douphter 
nm Raimadevs ef Devagiri acd. remained there. — 
The, eon, Gejamualladeva, conquercd the Curjarae 
bod MAleves weil sunoveded in (aking the kingdom: 
of Allnuddin, the lord of the Yadavae Who 
iis Allanddin was we have no means of necer 
wining. Hin son Malugi defomted twelve kings 
including Rimadewa, the powerful Yidava ad: 
vereary of Alauddin Khilji of Delhi This appoors 
to be highly unprobable, when we consider sony 
wf the facta mentioned by the poot before md alter 
thie event, and the whole etory seeme fo be a 
mere invention of the peet—to enhance the 
giory of his pant attestora, Malugi's granclon 
Nindeva alee performed acta of valour, but 
wat defeated by Alleuddin Khiji, who -ofter 
conquering Lath, Kalinga, Vance, e#te., Won 
killed in battle. Hismriian of Dewngiri— 
the miversary oof hia grandfather, according to: 





aultans of that quarter. ue errording. to them, 


























Fontiterd of Pehedur ‘Bhat, Sultan of Uujarnt, 
te when he gave hiv eivter 4 in Pinte inge. 

Sachve ‘Sirah was the poet's patron, an) from 
the ninth canto uf the book onwards, the events 
of his reign ace described. Hin successes over 
petty chiefy ore described in pompous language— 
amd the pout, following the example of the ancients, 
devotes three whole tantot in describing the spuria 
and loxturies of ‘heer lei. 

We come ext to examine the composition 
and xtyle of the work. Though i containy 
some onacthroniams and historical maccuracion, 
the preem is awork of eonsiderable mort. Ih 
cuntdine beatiful descriptions, ¢.g., of the day end 
| the night and Gf the eenaons (Canto XV). The 
deseriptions athe batth al the chase arouse 
the condce’s interest, while the tuimercue simile. 
enhugnee the bewuty oof the whale eennposition, 


The atyle is elegant. and the langunge is chaste 
ahd pany throughout, theugh in same placon " 
abowwls in sumioss after the Gaudl style feg,, tn 
Canto IS). Conmetant alliterations make it more and 
more moidious.! In some places the port -sedanin 
to imitate Kaliuiieo, wither of the HaghnvamAa.2 
Some of the verses aleeerve eperial prale, sic 
acoount of thar tioble emntiment dr exqut- 
nite powvtio boauiy4 

Tho post, however, oxeels tn relipiaus pentiment 
The verses in honour of Rama” Siva nod Ganges 
are beautiiul compostions. To sum op, the: poot 
eantended well in the teak he undertook, Un. 
fortunate though he i on oteount of the CoLsuerarity 
of hie hero, hit pooim does eredit to hin and has 
preserved the name of his patron from oblivion. 

Moch credit is due to the oditer for the learned 
introduction appenied to this work. The 
viliinble and critical potes inserted in it show 
epost, Tn addition to a histericalinaccurmey, | bie lnbour-and learmmng, And though there may 
for we know it for certain thay Rimadeva was | be eome stall inacenraciqn in it, it shoald be 
not-killed by Allwaddin—o hopeless anachronism | @ .#Fe@t help to scholars, We think hownvor 
te alao ootionable in this statement, Aficr many | that sinantah(\hc sa ie _ hove been said un 
cisimdtudes of fortune the dignity of the family |“? Sompomton and etylo of the worl, 

ites Seat pte aan : In conclumien, our thanks aro duc to His 

wee restored by Ninaleva. Hie grew!-grandion ; 

. caer | x Highness the Mahiraja Cackewaad ol Buresda, 
Mahadeva resorted to Mayarayiri where bis extol” | wpe by finanving thia Oriental Serie 
lished temples, Mahidevo'y oon, Bhoirwl, Shah pereerved tho noble tradition. of the untae king» 
ls Sees with having conquered the Mualman | of Indian in respect of patronage to learning. 
tulere oof Mandu and Devagiri, and hav Namavan CiUNDMA Baserser. 
L Boe ¢.y., Hom, Hi, p. ap, and TA, 20, 


2 Compary X. Se eae onan tr et te Ae. Wy 225 KU, We of the a Te . 
e with Rayhw,, XVIL G2. 7 ane G2 of the puem with Hayhe., XV 02a and VT, 


4800 ¥, A, XD: V, 1b. ‘ Bow XT, 20 to 0. 
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TRANS-HIMALAYAN REMINISCENCES IN PALI LITERATURE. 
By D. N. SEN, M. A. 
(Continued from p. 166.) 
Other references to the Trans-Himalfya in Pali Literature: The following passage 


occurs in @aqaraat BTaaA— 
Sy af NRT Sea TANGA SAA Ase eal AAT IAAT sal TIC TVIsa Tstg- 
Gea ATeaaTaAeCSa HaHa WaacasH Aa aATesay AAT AWaaaaas F aes (segea 
(a Sieear 4 feeqes wea fa aa afe aes aaaNTT FT RANA Fea AeA TSH aA aaa 
fete | dat Farrar dig Baas Faas Bie Hara Tess THAHMAPA | Se iaAS 
Sear aen Wala TARAS SPAN BIS UT saear aiesear THAa [arase | 

[Then he took hini up and showed him red-tinted (lit. red-arsenic) rocky soil extending 
over sixty yojanas,®9 Anotattadaha and the other six great lakes, the five great rivers, and the 
Himavantapabbata adorned with the gold, the silver and the precious stone mountains. 
He asked Nanda, ‘Have you seen the abode of the Tavatimsa gods ?’ Nanda replied. “No, 
I have not seen it, Sir.’ He-said, ‘Come Nanda, I will show you the abode of the TAvatirhsa 
gods.’ He then took him there and sat on a rock of the colour of a white blanket. Sakka, 
the king of the gods, came with a company of devas from two devalokas, saluted him and 
sat down on one side. Two and a half kotis of female attendants, also five hundred 
nymphs with feet like those of doves came and saluted him and sat down on one side.] 

Though mixed up with much that is legendary, this account preserves a tradition of 
some importance about the HimAlaya and the Trans-Himialaya, 

The following passage occurs in 4earaa— 

Sad IRAs AT tH Alta HAA PIMs Mesa, miagarana ty SNe, 

4 aH eas TASCA (RATA FA MAGis Ase, 6 CHIT FET BAT MASE HIT- 
SSear SAU ATA aH AE TA ATTA eaa eT aca AeA ies | a TA Tera ear 
Tae THAT BIW A WANA AIT Sieg. Tad WIAA Wl AAMT S47 
ATTY AT Sica | - 

{In the past, when Brahmadatta was reigning at Baranasi, Bodhisatta was born a golden 
goose. He alse had a younger brother. They used to live in the Cittaktita Mountain, 
situated in the Himavanta region, and lived on wild rice, One day, while they were returning 
to Cittakita, after having fed themselves in that region, on tho way they saw a golden 
mountain of the name of Neru, and alighted on its peak. The birds and four-footed animals 
living on this mountain seemed to be of different colours in their feeding grounds, but as 
soon as they entered the mountain, they would take on the gold colour on account of the light 
emitted by it.| . 

fexaeacqes or the cold region was evidently not identical with Himavantapabbata 
but included the latter. The quotafion given above agrees with the Pauranic tradition that 
Neru, Sanskrit ‘ Meru,’ was a golden mountain ‘ like a smokeless column of fire.’ 

The faraaram Speaks of the seven mountains surrounding faae (Sans. ais )— 

SISTA TAIT STs AAMT aa SAAT Aaa ea arsrat a sageq 

Sara ASIA AMAT ans cF TH Teaaira | | 

{ Sudassano, Karaviko, Isadharo, Yugandharo, 

Nemindharo, Vinatako, Assakanno, great mountains. 

These mountains separated by the Sita and rising one above another, 

“Are the abodes of the Maharajas about which, Oh ! Rajan, you ask,] 

The same Stam mentions the Fawazaraten (the Citrakita gate) of arai@aaa ‘or the 

heaven of the thirty-three.’ 


40 Yojana—8 or 9 miles, 
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In the same aaah, we are told that the heavenly chariotesr had to drive his chariot 
antil he reached fafger which lay towards the east. | 

In varions plices Pqwges Taya is described as lying inthe feaTAip region. Tn many 
of the Mawaqjdtokas the fear mountain figures as Lhe home of the foklen geese whieh hunt 
for their food inthe Himevrata lakes and, now and then, come to apeggiq a4 far os the anrarg 
country insearch of fowl. [thas been mentioned above that King Nimii enternd the assembly 
hall of the TVvirwiiien devs through the faaHz gate, which would locate this mountiin to the 
south or south-east of the Mern, as apapa had to drive the evlestial chariot lowards the 
eastern regions when he was coming ba papas, | | : 

The STRATA mentions the  qeqapra pee in the following lines,— 

ARITA TTS HAS AIIM AT A Wess Gs aed ae Are, Pagitaa- 
faa qe anrsa sVUe Aeee Aey a STeaeal Pegi ad se Aaa | 

[In the Gondhamiédane mountain where the Yakshas live and which is overgrown with 

plants, 

There, in thy absence, Oh! Kimpurisa, what shall I do? 

In the Gandhamadana where the Kimpurisas live and whicli is overgrown with plants, 

There, in thy absence, Oh! Aimpirise, what shall I do 7] 

Grocrapny oF THE NokTanes Recions as civex is Tre Rimiyasa"!: Rugriva sent a 
«trong contingent of the monkey force to the north to search for Sita. The countrins to 
which they were asked to go were thus enumerated : 

The country of the Mlechchhas, the Pulindaz, the Sdrasenas, the Prasthalins, the 
Bhiratas, the Kurus, the Bhadrakas, the Kambojas, the Yaranas, the Saas, the A rafiakn, 
the Bahlikas, the Nivkikas, the Pauravas, the Taahawas, the Chinas, the Paramartinas. the 
Nihdraa, the Dératas and the Mtmaeonle country. 

Other places mentioned in this connection are the followmg:— 

The great Black Mountain, the Memagarhbia Mountain, the Sudassana Mountain, the 
Drevasntha, Mountain, a hundred yojane of dreadfol wilderness where there Are no mountains 
rivers, trees, or living things, the white mountain known by the name of Kailam, the Arauftcha 
Afounlain, the Moanila Hi, Foithdnaea lake where elephants with their calves ronny 
freely, the COUTETY on the other side of the luke, where the sun nticl the noon Are lost and 
the sky is starless and cloudless, ond things are seen onder o light like the rive of tho sum 
and to the north of which lies the ocean. 

Sugriva also directed then) not to go further north than the eountry of the Kieos 

(Uttarakurg), 2 region which was-without the ann and beyond his knowledge. 

This aecount tells us of countries which are in the horth and north-west of Tndin and 
bevonl the confines of it ta the north-weat, and alan of others whichtake us over the latcwa 
and mountains of Central Asin across a vast desert to the shores of a great lake which ia the 
country of the Northern Kurns. Beyonil this: lies, in the north, a erat ocean. Whe Sait 
tive practically tallies with the Pauranie deseription of this part of Asin and strongly sapporte 
the suggestion made above that the Indo-Aryans came from the far north, possibly the 
arctic regions on the shores of the Narth Sea. ™ 

| The acorn given in the Ramdyena is vitiuted -hy a very Herious mistake, viz. the 
Setlaperoata has been confused with Kaibiaa ! which bears © perpetual joe on i ot at 
to be white. ri | Pore oo cap ane is replied 





NW Aemdyona, Kish, bieda, Chap, XXIV, 
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Other > Collateral Evidence— 
(1) THe Rievepa. 

There is unmistakable evidence in the Rigveda to the effect that the land of the five 
rivers was not the original home of the Indo-Aryans : 

(a) “Sree 3 dean sare ats sar RATA Twit |” 
Tea eA eaas WAT APTAT Tzarara || 

[ I shall presently speak about the first and foremost deeds done by Indra, the wielder 
of thunder (4x7). He killed Ahi (cloud) ; brought down the rain ; and clove the mountains 
for making paths for the flowing waters.] 

This preserves the memory of what the Rishis actually saw on the mountains where 
they once lived. 

(6) %%4q 4 PrAAGa Tara at Sern stra Bears: | 
Riga Teatasd Ararae: Taga: Waza 

[Just as a river overflows its fallen banks, the delightful waters are flowing over the 
prostrate vritra (cloud) ; Vritra (cloud), who kept the waters in confinement by his prowess 
when he was alive, is now lying under their feet. ] 

This is a faithful picture of what takes place after a thunder-storm in the mountains. 
The display of lightning and heavy roll of thunder as dark masses of cloud are driven upon 
the hill tops, the copious shower following upon it and then the scattered flakes clinging 
to the mountain side and the rushing torrents running down to the valleys below. 

It is only in a mountain country that this beautiful cloud-myth could have originated. 

(c) sreteftefeatar sfastarear srg: afer are: | 
stg freasied Aaa WIHT HG AEA || 

[Like the kine which were concealed by Pani, the waters were confined by Vritra (cloud) 
who is their husband and master. Indra killed Vritra (cloud), and cleared the path along 
which the waters flowed, and which was obstructed by Vritra (cloud).] 

The hill streams, which are ordinarily dry, become flooded and rush down in torrents 
after a heavy shower. This is a common sight in the mountains after a thunder-storm. 
It is impossible to explain this verse and the one preceding it unless on the supposition that 
these scenes were witnessed in mountain regions and not on the plains watered by the five 
rivers. 

(@) Saqarit: aaaregaceand | 
aieat sty Sate saat seats || 

[When the saerificer climbed from hill to hill (for collecting the soma plant ete.), a large 
quantity was collected (of soma etc.). Indra knows why this was being done and is shaking 
with excitement (in his eagerness to come to the sacrificial ground) with his whole host.] 

The first part of the verse brings to us the memory of a time when the sacrificer used 
to go from hill to hill collecting soma and other things required for a sacrifice. 

(ce) Saad Waatearaaied TaeTIa | 
St Mita Aeal TA FF Fara: Baar ar I 

[Shaking the mountains, driving apart great trees (lit. lords of the forest). Oh Marut- 
Devas, you go freely with all your followers like those who are drunk. ] 

This again is a vivid picture of a storm in the mountains. 

(f) sat a sar fateara sar ach esa ae Paez: | 
HINT TA Aalst AAV amare |! 

[Those Rikshas (the seven Rishis or the Great Bear) placed high up in the sky, are 
seen at night ; where do they go during the day ? The deeds of King Varuna no one can 
gainsay. It is by his command that the moon moved in Later cp at night.] 


32 Rigveda, I. 32. 1. 83 Ibid., I. 32. 8. % Ibid., I. 10. 2, 
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This is a significant passage to which attention was first drawn by Tilak. It is in the 
far northern latitudes that the seven Rishis appear high up in the heayens and form the ~ 
most prominent constellation visible to the dwellers of the far north. 

(g). & wrasTaieae et Pea TTA | 
aa ea TG: | 
at 7: WTaa TA F:9 Heeara | 
aT eH a Tat HF |! 
Sto ta feta sararr ethaa | 
stay Sats || 
of am ganfrarsreaer ReAPTA | 
Tarts faz ag II | 
OT aa Fa Aaa: TEA Pe | 
at fates: II” 
soar at Peaahra econ ae | 
Wars TIA BA || 
Safa FT: Vaat Aa gar a: AIG: HT | 
Taras wma PTs: || 
ST FaTe Aa FT ATTA SAA | 
Tae Aa fas | 

[Oh! Paishan, take us safely (lit. completely) to our destination, destroy the enemies on 

the way, thou who art the offspring of the clouds. Lead us on our way. 

Oh! Pashan, remove from our path our enemies who hurt us, steal our wealth and 

delight in evil deeds and order us to go along a particular way. 

Oh! Pashan, send these crooked thieves who endanger our journey far away from our 
path. 

Oh! Pashan, place thy foot on the body of the thief who steals our things openly as 
well as secretly and who desires to do us ill. | 

Oh! Pishan, who art wise and handsome, we pray for such protection from thee as tho 
hast vouchsafed to our fathers. 

Oh! Pishan, who art extremely wealthy and possesses golden arms, after this our 
prayer give us plenty of riches. 

Oh! Pashan, take away from our path the enemies that standin our way. Take us 
along paths which are easy and delightful. Thou knowest how to protect us on this road. 

Oh! Pashan, lead us to lands full of delightful grass and let there be no new trouble on 
the way.] 

These prayers are full of reminiscences of a time when the Indo-Aryans had to move 
from place to place in search of fresh pastures through countries beset with dangers, 
long before they commenced a life of settled cultivation in a fertile valley. 

The following passage brings back to us the memory of a time when the Vedic Aryans 
were living in the upper valley of the Indus where it has a northerly course : 


(1) °Sres ReaaRoreneer asters era: SPT | 
MATS Saag ae at Ae TA” | 


85 Rigveda, Mandala, II, Sikta 15, Rik. 6. 
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[Indra has, by his own greatness, made the Indus flow northwards, and has pulverised 
"the chariot of Usha, after having penetrated weak forces with the help of his swift moving 
army. Indra performs these deeds when he is exhilarated with soma.] . 

This passage demands more than a passing notice, as it clearly points to the fact that a 
considerable body of Indo-Aryans entered the country along the Indus valley, and possibly 
across the Karakorum range, and perhaps even from Western Tibet. This would suggest 
a number of roads, viz., for example, the northern and the north-western ways leading to 
Kashmir across the Hindu Kush and the Pamirs, as well as the N. E. route along the Indus 
and the Sutlej valleys from Western Tibet. These paths, however, are so difficult that 
it is not likely that they came in large numbers, but the movement must have gone on for 
centuries until the Indian branches of the Aryan people gradually came down to the 
sunny, well-watered basin of the Sapta-Sindhu or ‘ seven rivers ’. 

(2) THe Zenp-AVESTA. 

(i) The Gods of the Zend-Avesta—The Zend-Avesta introduces us to that stage 
of the history of the Aryan people when the Indian and the Iranian branches had separated 
from one another but still retained much of their common tradition. The Vedic literature 
is composed of Mantras, Brdhmanas and Sitras. The first two are universally acknowledged 
to be revealed. Now, of these two parts, the Bréhmunas are never mentioned in the Zend- 
Avesta, though Mantram appears in it in the form of Manthran. Zoroaster is called a 
manthran, i. e., one who utters a mantra, and the holy scriptures of the Parsis are called 
Manthra spenta, which means ‘ holy prayer’. In fact, some of these prayers are actually 
addressed to deities who are among the oldest and are recognised by both the branches 
of the Aryan race, e. 7., Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman. 

The most noticeable thing in the Zend-Avesta is the movement* which was inaugurated 
by Zoroaster against the Devas and Deva-worshippers. In the earliest Riks, there is no 
distinction between Devas and Asuras, thus bearing testimony to a period when there was 
no disruption of the friendly relations between the Deva party and the Asura party. But, 
later on, a considerable number of the Vedic hymns are invocations of the favourite deities 
against the Asura party. In the Zend-Avesta, however, the Deva party seems te be in 
discredit from the very beginning, the Zoroastrian movement itself being hostile to the 
Devas and Deva-worshippers, and, by and by, the name ‘ Deva’ becomes a synonym for 
evil spirit, just as “ Asura’ in the Vedas becomes a synonym for the tribes at war with 
the Aryas. If, therefore, the ancient Iranian geography gives us indications of the 
country where the parting took place, it will furnish us with important materials for tracing 
out some steps of the great racial movements of the Aryan stock. 

(ii) The Geography of the Zend-Avesta.—In Fargard, I, of the Vendidad, there is an 
enumeration of sixteen perfect lands created by Ahura Mazda. Of these the following 
nine have been definitely identified— 


Zend Name. Modern Name. 
Sughda .. ~ ra Lye -. Sagdh (Samarkand). 
Mouru Le inn ar -. Marv. 
Bakhdhi ., re 3 = .. Balkh. 
Haroyu ,. es ss a .. Hare (rud). 
Vehrkana .. oo i 4 -. Gurgan. ; 
Harahvaiti 4 - mn -. 4Ar-rokhaj or Arghand-(ab). 
Haetumant A oe x -. Helmend. 
Ragha ., on si a »» Rai 


Hapta hindu = Baie au teats -. Hind (Panjab). 
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The first land created by Ahura Mazda? was Airyana Vaejo, situated on the Vanguhi, 
Datiya. It was cursed by the Devas with « severe winter which lasted for ten months, there 
heing only two summer months. ‘ Airvanem Vaejo,” if rendered into Sanskrit, will olosely 
approximate ' sreatara spat :' (in Pali starry arey ), which means tho ‘pasture lands of 
the Aryans’. 

According to some authorities, this lind was situated north of the Oxus, since Vanguhi 
Datiya (as Veh) was the name of this river in Sassanian times. The names of the countries 
which immediately follow all belong to N, E. Tran, and this lends additional farce to the view 
mentioned above, viz, that the first Zoronstrian land was situated to the north of the 





Oxns, : 
The second country created by Ahura Mazda waa the plain of the Sughdhas or 
Sogdiann. 


The third of the good lands was Monuru or Marvy. 

The fourth was Bakbdhi or Balkh. 

The fifth was Nisaya and lay between Mourn and Bakhdhi. 

The sixth was Haroyu or Herat. 

Ani so on. 

This enumeration strongly snggests that the Iranian race.movement commenced from u 
country to the north of the Oxus, not far from the Celestial Mountains, where the gods of the 
Indo-Aryans were said to be have had their Valhalla. Indra, the most popular of the Vedic 
deities, is a powerful demon with the Zoroastrians, and he had his stronghold in these moun- 
tains, Jt was Indra who, in Vedlic story, demolished the fortresses of the Asuras and protec- 
ted the Vedic people in battles against them. If we follow the enumeration of the good lands 
from Sogdiana to Marv, Herat and Kabul, we can faithfully trace the frontiers of she lands 
under the influence of the two races. ‘The Zend-Avesta bears clear testimony to the domi- 
nant influence of the Indo-Aryans in close proximity to the eastern frontiers of the people of 
Iran. In speaking of the strong and holy Mourn or Mary, the Vendidad sayas? that it was 
cursed with plunder and sin, which undoubtedly suggests the reminiscences of fronticr 
warfare, Similarly, Nisaya, which lay between Marv and Balkh, was the land in which sin 
and unbelief prospered ; Haroyu or Herat was afflicted with teara and wailing, and in 
Veekereta or Kabul, idolatry flourished and Keresaspa allowed himself to be seduced to 
* Dacva-worship.' 

If we take the conntry beyond the Oxus as the place where the two most closely allied 
branches of the Aryan race, viz., Indians and Iranians, parted company, it will follow that 
the earlier raco-movements took place at a point far north of it, and therefore, alzo north of 
the Thienshan mountains, 

The only thing in the Avesta which has caused a difference among scholars as to the 
original home of the Irano-Aryan people is that ‘Aryanem Basjo’ is by some placed south 
ofthe Caspian Seu. It is quite possible that those of the Iranian tribes, which migrated west- 
wards and settled in the well-watered fertile country which forms the southern littoral of the 
Caspian Sea, thrived and flourished ; and the land they lived in became the stronghold 
of Zoroastrian orthodoxy, as the land of the five rivers becume the Bratmarshi Disa of 
the Indians, This region may have been one of the early settlements, as the way from 
Trans-Oxviana to the Caspian was straight and without any obstacle in the form of a 

mountain barrier, 


™ Vendidad, Porgand 1. 
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In Fargard 1, of the Vendidad, haces Acconnt of a erie leone Uhe tine of Zara- 
thuatra, which i4 highly suggestive. Tt iv sail that Ahura Mazda proposed to Yima, son of 
Vivanghat, that he should bethe preacher of his religion, but Yima expressed his unfitness 
for it. Ahura Mazda then asked Yimn to take core of his people eo that they might thrive 
and flourish. So Yima was made king of the people by Ahura Mazda, They throve under 
his care and nultiplied, so that there was overcrowding. * Then Vimoa stepped forward in 
light, southwards, on the way of the sun’ and “made the oarth grow larger.’ Thin’ yrocase 
had to be repented overand over again, the people atill proceeding southwards and 
Nourishing more and more, At last came a terrible winter and apecial eset hai 
to he made for saving the race and their cattle, Now this carries us buck to period 
when the Iranians had not separated from the Indinns, a6 Yima or Yoma is common to 
both the Iranian and Indian traditions. The description strongly suggests the migration 
of these races who were driven southwards by the increasing severity of the winters and 
the descent of the snow-line eaurrying devasintion before it. 

(3) CexrRaL Asta IN THE EARLY YEARS OF THE CHpistTIAs Ena, 

(a) Falian's route to India—After crossing a desert?* to the west of the Chinesn 
frontier, Fahian came to the country af Shon Shon?? and thence passed on through Wu-jt 
and other countries to Khotan, From Khotan he went to Tze-hop™ and Yuhway#!, and after 
visiting Kie-Sha made for India across the Ts’uncling mountains. Now im all these places 
he found strongholds of the Buddhist fith. At Shen Shen, he found 4000 priests of the 
Hinayina School, the prevailing religion of India, and all the Buddhista, lavnien us well 
ns priests, using Indian books and the Indian language, presumably Snnskrit or Pali nt 
Wo-i there wero about 400 priests of the Littl: Vehicle and the people professed the Buddhist 
religion ; at Khotan, the Buddhist pricsts belonged chiefly to the Great Vehicle : Buddhiem 
was the state religion ; there were nuiny Saaghdramas and temples, and omong the poblie 
coremonials, the well-known car-featival was witnessed by the Chinese traveller. 

(}) Hiwen Tsiang’s route fo India—The first country deseribed hy Hiuen Tslang 
after he had crossed the Chinese frontier and the clesert (Gobi)is O-Ki-Ni or Agni, which is the 
Sanskrit for‘ fire.’ The modern naine of the place ia Karshar.“? The written character which 
the inhabitants of this valley uaed was Incian with very little difference, The Chiness 
traveller found, in this far castern out-post off Buddhism, Sanghdrdmes, with two thousand 
priests belonging tothe Little Vehicle, The second country mentioned by himis K'juchi or 
Kucha, where the Indian style of writing prevailed ; there were one hundred Saaghdi dmeas 
holonging to the Little Vehiole ; the scriptures: were in the Indian language, and the plane 
had Buddha statues ond Deva temples, From Kuecha, Hien Tsiang passed on te 
Poliluh-Kia (Baluki)!* whieh he found to bein soil, climate, custome and language very mnoh 
the same ae Kocha. There were ten Saaghdardmas with about one thousand priests following 
the tenets of the Little Vehicle, 

From Aken he passed over a stony desert lving in the N. W., amd crossed the Lingshon 
mountain and reached the shores of the Tsing or leayk-kul lake and pagsed on to its N. W: 
and thence along the road leading to the valleva of the Jaxartes and the Oxus, till he reached 





sa The desert of Gobi, 39 South of Lake Lob Nor, 

40 Betweon Kharaschar and Kutecha. Trav. of Fakian, by Legge, p. 14, a. &, 

! Tushkurganin Sirikal, according to Watters ; ae Legge, p. Zim. 3. 

af Tt may be Aktagch ; see Louge, p- 21, n. 5. 

49 Bool's A.W. OW, Vol Ly page 1i,n, 52 1 Aken, iid, Volo 1, p. 24. 
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Balkh. This country was called the little Rajagriha!® on account of the numerous Buddhist 


sites in its neighbourhood. He found here about 100 convents and 3000 monks, all belonging 
to the Little Vehicle, and a temple of Vaisravana or Kuvera. Then he directed his steps 
towards India and, in the course of his journey over the Snowy Mountains, came to 
Bamiyan and found there Buddhism of the Little Vehicle in a flourishing condition. The 
next point in his travels was Kapisa, where he found a king of the Kshatriya race and Bud- 
dhism of the Great Vehicle the prevailing religion, though there were also Deva temples an:t 
heretics. A journey of 600 [i eastward brought him to the frontiers of India. 

The most noticeable feature in the accounts of the countries through which the Chinese 
pilgrims had to pass on their’ way to India is the fact that, even in the early years of the 
Christian era, Buddhism had penetrated almost to the frontiers of China, and Indian 
civilisation had made a deep impression upon the language and customs of these people. It is 
alsoremarkable that it was the school of Little Vehicle which seemed to be the dominant 
religion in the towns farthest from India, thus indicating that. long before the reign of 
Kanishka who professed the religion of the Great Vehicle and under whose influence this 
school gained great popularity, Buddhism of the older school had been carried far into the 
heart of Central Asia. Itisno wonder, therefore, that Sir Aurel Stein has found, buried under 
the sands of old Khotan, documents in Sanskrit as well as in Prakrit. It strikes me also as 
very curions and exceedingly suggestive that the names of many of the cities in this region 
"are either Sanskrit or Prakrit. All this bears indubitable evidence of a very early intercourse 
of India with Eastern Turkestan. 

; (4) PHySIOGRAPHICAL AND ETHNOLOGICAL EvyIDENCE, 

The culture stratum at which we find the earliest settlements of the Indo-Aryan 
people in the Punjab was preceded by many other strata of which we practically know 
nothing. In the fertile basin of the five rivers, we find they had advanced remarkably in 
civilisation. They were no longer wandering bands of nomads: they had learnt the arts. 
of settled life, such as agriculture, house building, the manufacture of armour and weapons 
of war, the construction of river-going and sea-going vessels, the use of gold and iron, 
the art of the weaver, the building of forts, and the laying out of towns and villages ; they 
had tamed most of the domestic animals, such as we possess now ; they lived under kings, 
and their society had undergone a considerable development with the institution of 
marriage and division of labour among various classes which, however, had not yet 
fossilised into castes; they had made notable progress in finishing their language and in 
the use of rhyme and metre ; and the beautiful hymns addressed to various manifestations 

ofnature show a fine susceptibility to everything true and charmingin form and sentimen*. 
We catch them up indeed now and then in the midst of their migrations from pasture to 
pasture, but it only shows that they had a wandering life before they took to agriculture, 
But the centuries, during which this race was gradually emerging from the earliest stages 
of the existence of man, are entirely hidden from our knowledge, 

blak. think it will be a task entirely disproportionate to the objects of this paper to look for 
the habitation of the Aryans when they were in a savage or barbarous condition. i.e., before 
they had entered into the pastoral stage of life. 


We have sufficient evidence in the Rig-veda as well as the Avesta to enable ns to conclude 
that they led the life of nomadic shepherds before they became cultivators. Where could 


they have tended their cattle in the prehistoric ages? As for the ancestors of the Indo-Iranic- 
people, it 


is pretty certain that the nomadic stage of their history was passed largely in the 
‘5 Beai’s B. R. W. W.; Vol. I, p. 44. | 
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pasture lands of Central Asia, perhaps with occasional settlements in some well-watered and 
sheltered valleys. AJook at the may of Asia showing the vegetation zones makes it clear that 
even after making allowance for the great changes which have taken place in the climatic 
eontlitions of Central and Northern Asin since the times of which we aro talking, it is safe to 
assert Lhot these pasture lands must have been aitunted in the central mountain urea and the 
depressions around them, with sufficient water toformrich grass lands. North Siberiais u 
frozen waste. South of it, there ure temperate forests bordered by amall patches of cultiva- 
tion, and further down, vast expanses of very poor soil, perhaps fit only for growing grass, 
and barren wastes in the form of deserts, though tint unrelieved now and then by onsex form- 
ed by rivers with an inland How. In Southern and Eastern Asia, bordering the sea, there are 
rich cultivable lands which have formed the oracles of Asiatio civilisation. In geological 
times a cool deal of the waste land of Central Asia wos covered by seas, which made the 
climate mild enough for sustaining vegetable and animal life of a higher order. West of 
the centrol mountain tinss, a great sea connected the isolated inland waters with the Medi- 
terrancan onthe ons hand anid the Arctic Sea on the other, and has left indetihle traces of 
its existence in the configuration af the landaswellasin the fossil ramaine which it has left 
embedded inthe soil. In the same way, to the east of the central meridional mountains, 
in the Tarim basin and the depression represented by the desert of Gobi, itis believed 
that a great sea covered the land, though there are geologists who hold that the desert has 
heen formed entirely by wrial denudation, ¢.c., by the wind-blown rock-debris from the mar: 
ginul mountain chains. It has been asserted by competent authorities that during the glacial 
an the post-glacial periods the vegetation of Turkestan and of Central Asia was quite 
different from whatitis now and wassimilar to the oonditions which at present prevail 
in Siberia or North Europe. The extremely rapid desiccation of Contral Asia has brought 
about great changes in the fauna and flora of the Thienshan and other central Asiatic 
regions. All these considerations point to the fact thot in the nomadic stage, the Aryans, 
at least the Indo-franic branch of the Aryans, moved about the pasture lands of Central 
Asia with occasional settlements in the sparkely-scattered sheltered valleys or in the ouses 
formed by the rivers, which carried the drainage of the central mountain mass into inland 
eons or lost themselves in the sands of the deserta into which they lowed, 

The theory of a more northern habitation for the earlicr Aryans does not in any way 
do violence to geological evidence. In the interglucial period, the northorn parts al 
the hemisphere we live in ure supposed to have been more eqnable and milder than 
it present, the mean temperature being higher and there being a greater precipitation o; 
moisture, As a consequence of this, vegetution flourshed far north where it ean now hardly 
exist. Sir Archibald Geikie says! that “ the frozen tundras of Siberia appear then (in the 
interglacial period) to have supported forests which have long since been extirpated, the pre- 
font northern limit of trees lying far to the southward.” Among the fauna of this 
period are to be found the huge pachyderms, such os the Mammoth and the R hinoveros, which 
roamed in the forests and over the grassy plains of the old world, When the glacial deluge 
came again, they seem to have survived the extreme cold and to haye gone back to their old 
haunts after the climate had become less severe, if it isa significant fact of Paleontology 
that signs of the existence of man jin the shape of the rude stone implements which he 
used at a remote age are found along with the skeletonal remains of these animals. 


> _—, 
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The ethnological evidence, which is now at our disposal, points to the fact that from a 
very early period in the history of the world, Eastern Turkestan was peopled by an Aryan 
race and that they attained to a stage of civilisation not inferior to that of Bactria.17 Recent 
investigations*s of other explorers have further strengthened this view. The Aryan Tajika 
who were the ancient inhabitants of the fertile parts of Turkestan, were partly compelled by 
hostile invasions to take shelter in the mountains. They are now known as Galchas. It is 
telieved that the races who inhabit Eastern Turkestan are chiefly derived from this stock, 
though not unmixed with Mongolian and Tartan elements. The fact that even in the cen- 
turies before the Christian era Indian culture spread rapidly into these parts of Asia lends 
additional force to the theory that the inhabitants of the Tarim Basin were a people closely 
allied to the Indo-Aryans, and were therefore especially susceptible to influences from India. 

CoNCLUSION. 4 

In Pali literature there are definite references to the region immediately to the north 
of the Himalaya mountains and a more or less legendary account of countries further to the 
north. It “preserves the reminiscences of the red-tinted up-lands which lay beyond the 
Himialaya mountains ; the lakes from which the rivers of the Gangetic plain took their rise ; 
the famous Kailasa peak and, far to the north of it, the “ Lord of Mountains,” the Meru ; 
the land of the Uttarakurus with its rich fields, god-like men and bounteous crops ; the mighty 
Vessavana, the city of Alakmanda (Sans. Alaknanda), and the mineral wealth of these 
northern lands : the four great Dvipas or countries known as Kuru, Aparagoyaniya, Pirya- 
videha and Jambudvipa. ' 

These memories have a significance which can only be realised when compared with such 
reminiscences as are preserved in the Puranas, the Epic literature, the Vedas and the Zend- 
Avesta of the Persians. Viewed in the light of modern researches, they reveal facts of great 
value which throw a considerable light upon the early race-movements of the Aryan stock. 


The oldest Iranian records speak of Yima, son of Vivanghat (Sanskrit, Yama. son of 
Vivasvat) having been placed at the head of this branch of the Aryans and of their proceed- 
ing gradually southwards as they and their flocks multiplied in number and as necessity 
arose for further expansion, until a time came when the winters became very severe and the 
descending snow-line devasiated everything lyingin its way. The enumeration of good lands 
given in the Vendidad begins with Airyaéna Vaego, which. according to some authorities, lay 
to the north of the Oxus, Yima seems to have been the first leader of the Irano-Aryans 
ind Zarathustra, or Zoroaster, their first and greatest Prophet. The differences between 
this branch of the Aryan race and the Indian branch became acute somewhere north 
of the Oxus, as it is in this region that we find a clear and definite anti-Daevic propaganda ; 
and there is ample evidence to show that the hostilities between the two races continued 
as far south as Afghanistan in the course of their southward emigration. 

Turning now to the Vedic evidence, it is abundantly clear that the Indo-Aryans had 
migrated from a mountainous country with valleys affording good pastures for the large 
flocks which they possessed and which constituted their wealth. It is also clear that they 
came from the Pamir region along the valleys of the rivers which bring the drainage of the 
western Himalayas into the plains of N. W, India. 


47 Encyclopedia Britannica, Eleventh Edition, ‘Turkestan.’ 
46 Sir Aurel Stein, Ancient Khotan, 
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It ik a curious fact that both the Tarttiriya Brdimana’” and the Veadidad®? speak of an 
old home-land where neither the sun nor the moon shone, which wae illuminated by a 
spontaneous light, and where daya and nights were of xix months’ duration. The Purinas4! 
also describe an early habitation of the Aryans which was to the south of the North Sea, where 
neither the sun nor the moon went on their daily rounds and the sky was illuminated by 
spontaneons light-streamers. 

The Pauranic evidence is copious and circumstantial, but seems to be composed 
ef more than one tradition marking, perhaps, the different stages of the history 
of Aryan emigration, According to one and the most widely aocoepted traction, 
Jambudvipa extended from India or Haimavatavarsha to the shoresof the North Sea, 
embravingin its sweep six great mountain ranges and nine countries hounded by them. 
Another tradition records the existence of four Mahidvipas or great lands, viz.. Bhadradva 
Bhiirata (also called Jambudvipa), Ketumila and Uttarakuru. Bhadrasva can he safely 
identified with the basin of the Tarim (Sita) river ; Ketumila, with tho valley of the Oxus 
(Chakshu); Bharata, with India, through which the river Alaknond’a or Ganges flows; and 
Uttarskuru, with a northern land watered by a river which flowed into the North Sea. 

There are various traditions aleo about the locations of the different varsia or countries. 
Thus the land of the Kurua is, according to one tradition, the northernmost rarsiq; aovording 
to another, itis to the north of the central valley, Davrita; according to another, it is 
identified with a valley lying to the south of [avrite; and according to another it is 
to he placed north of the Himavanta. As these countries were named after the people who 
lived in them, they would change their names as the inhabitants migrated southwards to 
other lands, secking greaner pastures and more congenial climes, Tho Mahihbirata, as 
T have enid above, distinetly montiona the occupation of Harivarsha by the Uttarakurus. 

The valley of Navrita, as described in the Purdyas, was situated round the base of Meru 
and was the most central of allthe eqrshas orlands, which, according to an older tradition, 
extended from the south of the Himilayi to the shores of the North Sea; while another 
tradition, which is undoubtedly a more recent one, allocates it north of the Kailisa and 
the Himalaya and states that itformsthoe cantre ofthe four defpas enumerated above, oz, 
Uttarakuru, Ketumila, Bhirata and Bhadrisva. The Rigveda mentions 4 region knowt a 
Daspada, but the far-famed Meru is unknown to the Rishi whose utterances are preserved 
in that anciont record. This makes it very doubtful if the [avrita of the later Puranic 
tradition can ba the same as the Dadspada of the Rigveda. [am inclined to think that the 
name DAvrita or Iispada migrated southwards inthe same way as tho nome Kurn did, 
and that the Vedie or carlier Puram Mlo-land had a more northern situation, having bon the 
centre of the Jambudvipa of the older tradition, while the Tlivrita of the later account, 
which was the centre of the four deipas or great countries, can be definitely identified with 
the Pamir region, from which the Indo-Aryans descended to the plains of Haimavata-varsha or 
India, among the valleys of the various rivers which connect the plains of northern Indiu 
with the Trans-Himilayan countries; viz., the valleya of the Indus, the Swat, the Kabul, 
the Sutloj, the Sarajuand the Ganges (Alakananda), 

Woe have alzo to take into account the most ancient ofthe Puranie traditions which seems 
to locate [liveita somewhere near the Arctic circlaor within it, and which perhaps isan echo 
of what we find in the Vendidod and the Rigveda. 

The line of Studies followed in this paper suggests the following conelusions :— 

(1) Paliliterature is fullof definite references to the Himalaya and the Trans-Himilays 
and preserves a more or lese dim and legendary memory of Uttarakuru and of the Sumer, 
Meru or MahAmeru mountain, the home of the Tivatimss Deities. | 


69 Taittiriya Brdhmayes, 11, 0, 22.1, © Vendidad, Fargard 11, para, 40. 
6! Palmapurdaa, AdikAnia, 
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(2) The Putagas preserve in them the reminiscences of — 


(a) # veryancient tradition ofthe old Arvan hon land which was situated either within 


the A:ctic circle or very near to it; 

(4) ao later tradition according to which Jambudvipa extended from India in the south 
to Kuru or Uttarakuru which lay to the south of the North Sea: | 

(ec) the most recent of these traditions which Practically identifica Jambudvipa with 
fndia, and according to which India is considered as one of the four great dvipas or lands, vir. 
Bhadrasva (Tarim valley), Ketumila (basin of the Oxus), Bharata or Jambudvipa (India), 
through which the Ganges flows, and Uttarakuru «land tothe north of Mern. The Mero 
region 18 compared to the central part of a lotus ; Bhadrijva, Bhirata, Ketumila and 
Uittarakuru to its petals. | 

This description would place the Meru mount in the contre of the Pamir region from 
which the great Asiatic ranges start.’?_ “The axis, or backbone of Pamir formation is,’ we are 
told, ‘the great meridional mountain chain of Sarikol—the ancient Taurus of tradition and 
history—on which stands the highest peak north of the Himalaya, the Muztagh Ata (25,000 


ft). This chain divides off the high-level sources of the Oxus on the west from the streams 


which sweep downwards into the Turkestan depression of Kashgar on the east.’ Can this peak 
be Meru? This view is supported by the following considerations :— 

(}) Bhoiré&iva with it river Sita can be definitely identified with the Tarim Valley and 
he river which draina it. | 

(#4) Ketuméla with its river Chaksha or Aksu is the same as the country through which 
the Oxua flows. 

(iti) Bhiratavarsha or Jambudvipa is India which receives the How of the Alakmand’ 
ot Alakananda, which, after its junction with the Bhigirathi, forms the Ganges. The reason 
why, of all the rivers, the Ganges is mentioned ss the river of India, is that during the later 
Vedio and the Buddhistio ages, the contre of Aryan civilisation in India had shifted {nr to 
the east of the Punjab in the valley of the Ganges. 

(iw) The Gulchas, who are supposed to have descended from a pure Aryan stock, live 
not very far from this region and they have marked race-atfinities with the people of 
Khotan, and probably, the Kashmiris, 

(e) The Pamir valleys have been scooped out by glucial movements which took place 
during the Ioe-ages, and the loe-fields not very far from this region are the most stupendous 
in the world, In tho Vendidad there are passages preserving the memory of severe winters 
when the ice sheet descended down to the lowest valleys ond which must have ultimately 
determined the race-dispersal from this central region, 

(3) The deflection of the Aryan stream of emigration to tle east and south-east from 
the central homeland in the Pamirs must have been determined by the hostilities of the 
Indian and Iranian branches of the race, the former being worsted in the struggle. ‘There is 
lear evidence of this in the Brihmana and Puranic literature. 

(4) The lines: of emigration were various and not merely fromthe N. W. of India, as 
id generally believed. Even in tho Vedas, as we have soon above, there is a reference to a 
northerly course of the Indus, and the fact that the Koshmiris are Indo Aryans and have 
race afinity with the Gulchas and Khotanese is additional evidence of movements direct into 
Kashmir from the N. and N,E. of the country. The intimate knowl dge which people 
socm to have possessed of Mukannunda, BhAgirathi and Anotatta Daha or Mansarwar, and 
of which the memory hos been kept Cresh and keen by the piety of Hindu piigrima, is 
a proof of omigrations along the routes which follow the courses of the hoad-waters of the 

Ganges. The story of Bhigirathn loading thisriver into India is but a reminiscence of his 
having been himeolf led into India by the Bhigiratht, e- 


2 Encycloprdia Britannies, Eleventh Edition, xx, 656. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NI4AM SHAH! KINGS OF AHMADNAGAB. 
Hy LIEUT.-COLONEL T. W. HAIG, ©,8.1., C.M.G,, CBE, 
(Continued from p. 146.) 
LAVITIL.—Vicrory of tHe Mcstis oves THe [po.aters, 

When the accursed Sadashivariya observed the determination of the Muslims, his 
spirit was roused, and he sent forth 30,000 horse from the centre of his army against the 
Muslims, while his younger brother, Venkatadri, who commanded the right of tho infidels, 
attacked the left of the allies under [brihim Qutb Shih, which was beaten back, while “Ali 
‘Adil Shah, in consequence of his formor wlliance with Sadishivariya, left the position allotted 
to him. The centro, however, under the command of Husain Nigam Shah, stood fast and 
nunfully withstood the idolaters. Ikhliz; Khin again charged the enemy with his ‘[rdqi 
and Khurasani horae and did great exceution among them, Iu fact, [khlAs Khan and Rami 
Khin were the heroes ofthe day. Rimi Khin, who commanded the artillery of ‘Al nadnagar 
brought up all the heavy and light guns on their carriages, and the rockets, and diew 
them up by order of Husain Nizim Shah, before the army, and kept up o heavy fire on 
the enemy.**4 

At this phase of the fight Husain Nizim Shah ordered the camp followers to set up 
his pavilion in front of the enemy. This pavilion was the king's great tent of state, and 
it was the custom of the Sultans of the Dakan, whenever they ordered this pavilion to 
be set up on the field of battle, to stand their ground without quitting the saddle until victory 
declared for them. The erection of this pavilion at this stage was not without danger to 
the king's honour, but when Sadashivardya saw that the pavilion was being set up, he lost 
heart and gave all wp for lost. “Nevertheless the Hindus charged repeated]y, and the defeat of 
the Muslims appeared inevitable when, in the heat of the conflict, ane of the elephants charged 
sadashivariva and slew his horse with ita tuske."4 The Riya was thus dismounted 
and at that time Rimi Khiin and some of his men rode up and were abont to kill him, 
Just then, Dalpat Bai, one of Sadishivariya’s wazire cried out, ‘Do not kill him, but carry 
him alive before Divan Barid, for he is Sudashivariyva.’ They therefore straitly bound the 

















14 Other authorities agroo that the wings, undet “All ‘Adil Shih and Thrahim Quth Shih were 
beaten baok, and thatit was Hussin'’s steadfastness that saved the day, Some af the troops from the 
wings, secing hia standard atill aloft, returned and rallied round him, His artillery was well served by 
Chalibi Rimi Ahan and the most determined attack made by the Hindu centre was broken by a terrible 
discharge from Husain's guns, which had all been loaded tothe muzzle with coppercoin. Husain followed 
up his advantage by a furious charge (F. ii. 75, 251). 

14 This account differs from that given by Firishta (ii, 76, 252), according to which Sadiahivariya 
did not mount«a horse but, when he saw the day going against him, left his throne and re-entered his litter 
One of Husain's war elephants, named Ghulim ‘All, averthraw the litter, and ite bearers fled, loavi ing 
Saddahivariva lying alone on the ground, The driver fgain directed the elephant towards the jewellod 
litter, with a view ta securing it oo 0 prize, when one of the Hindu King's Rrihmens came forward and said, 
“This ia Sadashuvariye, Finda horses for himand he will make you one of the greatest lorda in hig 
kingdom.” The driver, on learning who the captive was, caused his elephant to pick him up and carried 
himtoChalabt Romi Bilin, who sent him on to Busain Nisim Shih, by whose orders he was instantly 
beheaded. His head was raiaed aloft on spear on the elephant srhiiah had brought him in, and the 
Hinds army, horrified at the wight, broke and fled. 1Qusein Nighm Shih afterwards had thy head stuffed 
with atraw and sent to Tufi) Khan of Berar aan warning. The statement that ‘All Adil Shah wished to 
preserve the common enemy appears tobe a slander. Thero is no other authority for itanud there is no 
reason to believe that ‘All, whose dominions marched with those of Vi jovanager, Was not as ansious for 
the destruction of the Hindu kingdom as Husain could be, 


- 
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chief of bell and carried him before Husain Nigam Shah. As soon as ‘Ali "Adil Shah heard 

of the capture of SadAshivariya, he hastened to the spot with the design of rolessing the 
accursed infidel, but Husain Nizim Shah, being aware that ‘Ali ‘Adil Shih would press for the 

Raya’e release, which it would be folly to grant, and that a refusal to grant it would only 

lead to strife botween the allies, and to the rupture of tho alliance, issued orders for the 

execution of Sadishivariya before ‘Ali ‘Adil Shih could arrive. His mischievous head was 

then severed from his foul body and was cast beneath the hoofs of the King’s horse. It was 

then by the king’s order placed on a spear and exhibited to the Hindu army, and the 
Muslims then charged the enemy who scattered and fled in all directions. Husain Nigim 
Shih pursued the fugitives and 40 many were put to the sword that the plain was strewn 
with their accursed bodies. According to the most moderate accounts, the number of the 
slain was nine thousand,’®? but according to some accounts it much exceeded this number, 

aud the remuinder escaped with much difficulty, and fed in all directions, hiding like foxex 
in holes of the earth. The victors captured jewels, ornaments, furniture, camels, tents, 

camp equipage, drums, standards, maidservants, menseryants, and arms and armour 
of all sorta insuch quantities that the whole army was enriched. 

Husain Nizim Shih prostrated himself in gratitude to God, and allowed the army to 
retain all the spoil except the elephants. Tho amfrs and vazire tendered their hamble 
congratulations on this glorious victory and all were rewarded with advancement, ‘The 
secretaries then composed letters announcing the victory, which were sent to all parts of 
the world. 

This glorious victory was gained on Friday, Jameédi-ul-dthir 2, AM, O72 (Jan. 4, 1565). 
and one of the learned men ofthe court composed the chronogram_»>U! cg Shem gl 3) phe ® 
that is to say the date would be found by subtracting one frofa the total of the numerical 
valuo of tho letters composing the sentence. 

When “Ali ‘Adil Shih and [brahim Qutb Shah became aware of the death of Sadishi- 
variya, who was, in truth, their support and stay, they bitterly repented of having entered 
into the alliance with Husain Nigdm Shih, but «ince an arrow once let loose cannot be 
recalled, their repentance availed them nothing. 

After this glorious victory, Hugain Nigim Shah and the two noble Sultans who accom- 
panied him, halted for ten days on the battlefield,""? collecting their booty and disposing 
of and slaying such of the infidels as fell into their hands (during this period), and then 
marched on to Vijayanagar and spent four month in that country, destroying the temples 
and dwellings of the idolaters and utterly Laying waste all the buildings of the country. 
The three kings then set out on their return journcy to their own kingdoms. 

a.p. 186%, In the course of the return journey, [brahim Qutb Shih, who was vexed 
with Mnstafi Khin for the share which he had had in the execution of Sadiishivariya, his 
dissatisfaction with which has already been mentioned, said to Mustefi Khin in the course of 
conversation, "You have ever expresend a desire to make a pilgrimage to Makkah and the other 
155 "This den strangely melest computation, Firiahta pays that poyular mumour placed the sumber 
of the alain ot 200,000, bat that it was in truth about 100,000. This, considering the dense mames of 
the Hindus, the deadly artillory flre, and the execution done by the Muhammadan covelry soeng the 
ball clad Hindu infantry, a6 well in the battle as daring the long pursuit, may woll be believed. 

166 ‘The words of tha chronogram seem toindicate that Sayyid ‘All's date, Jamddi-wt-edai 2, not 
£0, is correct, but the chranogrmm itecl{ is wrong by two years, The numerical values of the letters give 
the total 075, substracting one from which we get #74, whereas the date of the battle was $72. 

157 ‘Tho 'T.MLQ.8. agmes in this statement, but according to Firishta the purenit waa at once 
continued aa far aa Anagonall, filteen miles from Vijayanagar. 
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holy places, now that you have attained your object here, you have an opportunity of 
departing.’ Mustafa Khan, who had long been apprehensive of evil from Ibrahim’s hasty 
and violent disposition, gladly seized this opportunity to assemble his horses, elephants and 
everything in this category, and joined the camp of Husain Nizim Sh4h, in whose service 
he remained until the day of his death.t55 

Husain Nizam Shah then pursued his leisurely way to his capital, eating, drinking, and 
miking merry by the way. On his approaching the capital, the Sayyids, saints, great men, 
‘ind the general public, came forth to greet him and to pray for his long life and prosperity, 
¢ich man offering what he could. They were welcomed by the king and he then entered 
the fort of Ahmadnagar. 

LAIX.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF Husain Nizim Sawin. 

When Abu-'l-Muzaffar Husain Nizim Shah, after overthrowing the infidels, returned 
to his capital, he engaged himself in administering the affairs of his kingdom and also in 
gladdening his heart with the wine-cup and the society of lovely cup-bearers and fair 
damsels. His glory and bodily powers being now at their zenith, began to decline, and the 
wine which he took to gladden his heart injured his health, and he died. 

After the king’s death, the learned men at court buried him with great mourning, in the 
Bigh-i-Nizdm, the burial place of his forefathers, and his remains were afterwards removed 
to Karbala by his son, Murtazé Nizim Shah I, and there buried near the tomb of Imam 
‘Abdullah al-Husain. 

This calamity occurred on Wednesday, Zil-Qa‘dah 7; am. 972 (June 6, 1565), the 
chronogram w iy ods oS 9 SST giving the date.159 

Husain Nizim Shah was a man of praiseworthy disposition and made a laudable 
end. Islam rested under the shadow of his justice; learned men were happy and content 
under his protection, and all his subjects were at ease and in peace. He left two sons like 
the two great lights of heaven, each of whom came to the throne in his turn, as will be 
related hereafter. May God prolong the reign of his present majesty, the Sdhib Qirdn, 
the shadow of God, until the Resurrection. He left four daughters like the four elements, 
all of whom were married, viz., Chand Bibi, Bibi Jamal, and Bibi Khadijah (the name of 
the fourth, Aqa Bibi is not given),160 | 

LXX.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE REIGN oF ABu’L GuHizi Mourtasi Nizim Suan I. » 

When the amirs and the chief officers of state had leisure from the mourning for, and the 
funeral ceremonies of, Husain Niziém Shah, they raised Murtaza Nizém Shah, as his eldest 
son, to the throne, and swore allegiance to him as their king. His formal enthronement 
was postponed, by the advice of the astrologers, to’an auspicious time, but the amire and 
vazirs, in order to set the minds of the army at rest, raised the umbrella and aftabgir over his 
head and admitted the people to his presence in order that they might make their obeisance 
to him. 

155 Mugtefa Khan entered the service of Alt Adi Shah, not that of Husain Nizam Shah. Hiewan 
mardered at Bankapar, early in the reign of Ibrahim : Adil Sh&h IT. at the instigation of Kishvar Khan. 

se Firishta gives this chronogram (ii. 253) which gives the date 972, but doesnot Sive the day of 
Husain Nizam Sh&h’'s death. The T.M.Q.S. gives the date given here, 

160 H wain Nizim ShahT left four san , be ibi Khanza (Khan ad 
he had Murtaza, who succeeded him, and ee ieee ae oc Mine. 8 ao ana 
to ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah I, and Bibi Khadijah, married to Jamal-ud-din Husain Inja x BRENS married 
eons, Shah Qasim and Shah Mansitir, and two daughtess, Aga Bibi, martied to Mir pie Ran oy: bias 
Sayyid “Abdul ‘Acim, and Bibi Jamal, married to Ibrahim Qutb Shah. Do, son of 
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Murtagé’ Nizam Shih in his youth avoided all business of state and gave 
himself up wholly. to sensual pleasures, so that the business of the state fell upon the 
khoulders of hia mother Khinzidoh Humiviin, who was the mother both of Murtazgi Nizam 
Shih and of his present majesty, Barhin Nigim shih $d4% Qirdin, and the nobles and 
officers of state oboyerl her in all things os though she had been king. She managed all 
iffairs, whether of war or of peace, with wisdom and prudence. 

At first she confirmed and continued Qisim Beg Hakini in the office of vakil and piahri, 
which he had held in the reign of the late king, who had left Maulana ‘Tnfiyatallah in the 
territories of Vijayanagar with an army in order that he might capture the fortresses of 
Raichir and Mudgal, but afterwards whea Maulana ‘Inayatullah returned from Vijayunagir, 
Qisim Bez, who was growing feeble with age, resigned his office and went into retireient 
in his house, while ‘Iniyatullah was appointed vali/ and piahed in his place, | 

Then Farhad Khan the African, who had formerly been one of Qisim Beg's slaves, and, 

having boen patronized by the king, had beoome o vasir and an officer in the army, and 
had then, owing to ® quarrel between himself and Chatd Khin the eunuch, become appre- 
hensive, and had fled with some other pasirs to Gujarat, took Qisim Beg, who had been sent 
to ullay the fears of Farhad and his companions, to Gujarit. Qasim Beg died at the port 
of Sarat. After a while Furhid khan, having received a safe conduct, returned to Abmadnagar 
and re-entered the royal service, and Mauliink ‘Iniyatullah, after holding the groat 
offices of vad! and piahed for some time, resigmed them, and returned to the fortress of 
Lohogarh, Then Sayyid Shih Rafi'-ud-din Husain, eldestson of the late Shah Tahir, was 
sppointed vail and pished, but was soon dismissed, and was succeeded by Thj Khin and 
‘Ain-ul-Mulk, brothers of Kifinzah Humfyfn, whe jointly held the offices of vail and 
plated anil usurped their sister's power and position in the state. 

Seven months after the death of Husain Nigém Shih, on Sunday, Rajah 5, 973 (tan. 
“6, 1566), which was the date selected by the astrologers, Murtaza was formall y and 
ceremonionsly enthroned ond orowned, and the amire and great officers of state saluted 
him and scattered largesse. 

LXXI.—Aws accovsr or ‘Ani ‘Apt. Saiu's eXPEDITION AGAINST AMADNAGAR 

AND OF ITS RESULTS, 
When “Ali "Adil Shih heard of the death of Husain Nigim Shih and of Murtaza Nigim 
Shih’s neglect of public business and devotion to sensual delights, he seized the opportu- 


nity of violating his treaty and of disregurding his connection by marriage with MurtayA 


Nizam Shih and, at the instigation of Kishvar Khin, who was thon pisied of the kingdom 
of Bijipir, invaded the kingdom of Abmadnagar with an army of horse and foot,!¢! 
When news of the irruption was brought by spies to Khinzah Humivimn, she considered 
thut it would be wise to enter into treaties with the neighbouring rulers, and thus form's con- 
federacy too strong for ‘Ali "Adil Shih. She therefore sent an envoy to Tufal Khin, who 
was then de facto ruler of Berar and had imprisoned the ‘mid Shiki family, the offspring 


it The treaty referred to waa that made after thy battle: of Tallota, tut Sayed “All gives an 
entindy false lilea of the combuct of “Ali ‘Adil Shih, who wan not the nfirenor. After the batth of 
TAliketa he took under his protection Timmala, aon. of Sadishivariya, established him na ruler of 
Anagonll, moa supported him againat his uncle Venkatidri, who retired to Nolgenda, When “AH lal 
tn Army to Anngondd to wupport Timmals, Venkutidri appealed for help to Ajmadnagar anil §hiineah 
Humiyin and her won invaded ‘All's dominions and prepared to besiege Byfipir, * All haatenod pack 
from Anagond! and after in fow indecisive combats the urmy of Abtuntniper retired. These aventa 
Guth Shah heving Joluced Murtagh Nisie Shih, and it is mout improbable that they did vo, 
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of his benefactors, and was considering the advisability of entering the service of Ahmad- 
nagar, to propose an offensive and defensive alliance and to appoint a place where he might 
meet the forces of Anmadnagar for the purpose of acting in concert with them. At the same 
time the army of Ahmadnagar marched towards the frontier of Berar for the purpose of con- 
cluding a treaty of friendship. Tufal Khan at first turned a deaf ear to the proposals of the 
envoy, but when he heard of the approach of Khiinzah Humayiin with the army of Ahmad- 
nagar he set forth with a large army to join Murtazi Nizim Shah and marched with him 
towards Telingana, while an envoy was sent in advance to Ibrahim Qutb Shah to invite 
him to join the confederacy. Ibrahim Qutb Shah responded at once, joined the army 
of Ahmadnagar with his army, and renewed his treaty with Ahmadnagar. The three 
allied armies then marched against ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah. 

When ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah heard that Tufal Khan and Ibrahim Qatb Shah had joined Mur- 
taza Nizam Shah, he abandoned all idea of sustaining a conflict and of acquiring military 
fame, and began aretreat. The allied armies then invaded Bijapfir and plundered the 
country, destroying or carrying off the crops and devastating habitations. 

‘Ali ‘Adil Shah retreated from place to place in order to escape the invaders,and was 
perpetually on the march. When the allies reached Bijapir, several of the amirs of Ahmad- 
nagar, such as ‘Inayatullah, who was then vakil and pishvd, Farhad Khan, Ghalib Khan, Kamil 
Khan, Miyan Manjhu, and Ranghar Khan, carried fire and sword even to the glacis of the fort, 
slaying many of the Bijapiri army. The garrison which ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah had left to defend 
the town and fortress defended the place to the best of their ability, and there was great 
slaughter on both sides. 

When the king (or Khiinzah Humiayiin) realized that ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah would not meet 
~ the allies in the field, and ‘Ali ‘ Adil Shah had, in fact, by means of agents in the allied armies, 
sued for peace, and had expressed his repentance for what he had done, Khiinzah Humayin 
consented to the conclusion of peace; and after the terms had been arranged, the army 
returned to Ahmadnagar, Ibrahim Qutb Shah and Tufal Khan departing for their own 
territories in the course of the homeward march. 

LXXII.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE ALLIANCE oF ‘ALi‘Apu, Sain wrrr MortTazi Nizgim SHin 
AGAINST TuriL KHiN, AND THE TERMINATION OF THE ALLIANCE IN STRIFE 
AND ENMITY. 

After the return of the army to Ahmadnagar, it occurred to ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah that it would 
be well to make an insincere peace with Murtaz4 Nizim Shah and to utilize him for wreaking 
his vengeance on Tufal Khin.'52 He therefore sent an envoy to Ahmadnagar to express his 
desire for mutual friendship and for meeting Murtaza Nizim Shah in order that the old trea,- 
ties between Albmadnagar and Bijapir might be renewed and that the two kingdoms might 
make common cause against their common enemies. The amirs and officers of Albmadnagar, 
who regarded peace with Bijapar as the best policy at that time, ensured a favourable recep- 
tion for the envoy and sent him away with all his requests granted. The two kings then set 
out to meet one another and met at the fortress of Ausa. Here the two kings renewed and 
revived the treaties of peace and friendship which had aforetime existed between the king- 
doms of Ahmadnagar and Bijaptir, and agreed to make war upon Tufal Khan of Berar, who 
had rebelled against his master and had possessed himself of the kingdom of Berar, and to set 
the “Imad Shahi family free from his domination. Farhad Khan, with a corps from the army 





162 Here again Sayyid ‘Ali's account ia most misleading. He makes it appear that “Ai “Ad 
Shah wished to take vengeance on Tufail Khan for having joined Murtazé NizAm Shih against him, 
whereas 1t was Khiinzah Humayin who proposed the expedition, the object of which was to punish Tufa] 
Khan for having failed, from enmity to Aymadnagar, to join the Muhammadan alliance that had erushed 
Vijayanagar. The expedition was undertakenin a.u. 974 (A.D, 1566-67)—F. ii. 78. 
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of Abmadnagar and Dilivar Khin with o corp: from the army of Bijipir were sent forward 
into Borur av an advanced guard, and took possession of somo of the districts and villages of 
that country after many conflicte with Tufail Kivin’s troops, while the armies of Alimmdnagar 
and Bijapir under Murtac’ Nigdm Shéh and ‘All Adil Shih, followed them. “i 

When Tufal Khin became aware that the army of Almadnagar (and the army of Biji- 
pir) had invaded his territories, he realized that he could not meet them in the field and, with 
the remnant of his own wretched followers, took refuge m the fort of GAwil, which was one of 
the strongest fortressea im Berar, The ormics of Abmadnagor surrounded the fortress and 
lnid siege to it, but ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, ignoring his treaty with Murtazi Nizdm Sh&h, and breaking 
his pact with him, thereby disgracing himself, entered into secret negotiations with Tufill Khan, 
from whom he received 100,000 /iime and 50 elephints as the price of a breach with Murtaza 
Niaiim Shah. 

‘All “Adil Shah, having been thos bribed, propoeed that the suppression of ‘Tufél Khin 
should be postponed, and that the allies should first attack Tbrihim Qutb Shih and should 
afterwards devote their attention to Tufail Khin, Tho amirs of Abmadnagar were not aware 
of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shih's duplicity and, as his proposal appeared to them to be sound policy, they 
abandoned the siege of GAwil and, with ‘All “Adil Shah, retreated ono day’s maroh; and of the 
amirs of Abmadnagar, Ikbliy Khiin, ‘Aziz-ul-Mulk, and ‘Ain-ul-Mulk were appointed to com- 
mand the troops to be dispatehed against the kingdom of Thrihim Qutb Shih. Tt so happened, 
however, that some of the Bargis and other officers of the army of Bijdpdr attacked the bag- 
gage of the army of Aimadnagar, and fighting ensued between them and the troops of Mangitr 
Kin, one of the chief amire of Abmadnagar who was on baggage guard that day, Mansir 
Khin was slain in the fight and there was much slaughter on both sides, When Khineah 


Humiyin learnt of the aggression of the BijApirix and of Manstir Khin's death, ber wrath 2 


knew no bounds and she determined to attack the enemy who had appeared in the garb of , 
friend. Miyiin Manjhi and other officers of Abmacnagar sect thomselves to allay the strife, 
which could not bat result in the wasting of the kingdom of Alumadnagar, and it wns at last 
“ebtled that ‘Ali ‘Adil Shih should first retreat and march for his own country and that the 
royal army should then return to Alimadnagar, Thus strife between the armies was allayed, 
the further outpouring of the blood of Muslims was prevented, and the two armies returned, 
each to its own country.!®? 

After these occurrences, the, treaties of peace and alliance between Murtazi Nizim Shih 
and Tufail Khin were renewed and confirmed, and the two rulers marched against ‘Ali ‘Adil 
Shih; but ho, not venturing to encounter the two armies, retreated before them, and thoarmy 
of Abmadnagar again marched to Bijipir. One dav, ss Muulind “Infiyatullah, who was now 
vakil and pished, Farhid Khin, Kamil Khan, G}alib Khin and other officers of the army worr 
going about the fortress of Bijiptir to view it, the garrison left by ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah to defend 
the fortress suddenly attacked them, and a desperate battle ensued, in which very many of 
the army of Abmadnagar were slain, fhany elephants were captured and the army of Ahmad: 
nagar was defeated and dispersed. When the remnant of the defeated army reached 
its camp, Aiinzah Humiyiin retreated to Abmadnagar.'** 

(To be continued. ) 

fea Firishta eave nothing about any artivo hnstilitics between the armirn of Bijapir and Abrmar. 
nagar, thoogh relations must have been stmined. ‘Tufill Bus was the eremy of Almadnapar rather than 
of Bijiptir, and Firishta admite that he bribed “Ali “Adil Shih with large presents to make Peters, but adds 
that the two nrties retired from Berar together and apparently Wwithent any Open rupture. The approach 
of the rainy season, when campaigning on the heavy black soil of the Dakan was almost impossible, was 
wunlly rogerded ano sufficient excuse for the cessation of howtilithee,—P, ij, 78, 254, 

W4 Virishts docs not mention this expedition to Bijipdr, but sayx that in an, 078 (a.p, 1667.68) 
OEE — wget Bach captured ee of ae bibpoaregngeca, ond fortremes of the Abmuc. 
isis a been debe ait iijaptr. Sh aa ak NS 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF SHIVAJI. 
By SUKRENDRANATH SEN, M.A: 
( Continued from page 157.) 
Revenre ann Fprasce. 
Ranade was not the only scholar to point out that Like the firat Napoleon, Shivaji 
In hits time was a great organiser, and a builder of civil institutions’? 
onan Sytem. Seott Waring writing in the first docade of the 19th century observes 
| “While Sevajee carried on his predatory warfare be was nob in- 
attentive to the growimgintereatofthe state, The londsin the Konkan were secured and 
defended."* That was not all. The lands were secured and defended and suitable measures 
were taken for the extension of cultivation and improvement of agriculture, Jervia tells 
ua that according to the popular traditions, Shivaji's subjecta enjoyed plenty though 
not peace. “In tho mirdst of all this confusion, warfare, and general disloyalty, the utaic 
of the revenue and population is said to have prospered.""? The reason is not hardto find 
out, Shivaji’s introdmced aflexible system, that long survived his dynasty’s overthrow. 
and as Mr. Pringlo Kennedy eaye—" The peasant imew what he had to pay and ho s#peme 
to have been able to psy this without any great oppression." 
It ia certainly very creditable of the great Maratha soldier that hiaeubjects should on joy 
Ehieeii adopted plenty while the country was harried and plundered by the ruthless 
Pek | Op | | 
Malik Ambar's ays- Moghul soldiery, and should multiply though» remorseleas war was 
pu acattering death on all sides. But all that Shivaji had to do was to 
follow in the footuteps of another great man. It ia true that Shivaji cannot claim origi- 
nality.°* But originality is not an indispensable factor in statesmanshtp. All that is 
expeoted from astatcsman is that he ehould discern the neods of his time and adopt suitable 
measures to meet them. Whether these measures arc his own (or not) dooa not matter, 
Sir Robert Peel simply accepted the ideas of his political opponents when he abclished the 
Corn Lawe, but that does not in the least affect his reputation aaa statesman. Akhar, one 
of the greatest of Indian rulers, frequently revived the long forgotten measures of some 
of his lesa known predecessors, and with what effect is known to us all. Shivaji also had 
the keen discernment of a atatesman and he could appreciate the good points, as he was 
fully aware of Lhe defects, of the existing government. He found that Malik Ambar’s 
revenue system, with a few slight modifications, would suit his country best, and he 
revived the system without any hesitation.*? 
What Todar Mul did for the north, Malik Ambar did for the south. The great 
foreigner who had served his adopted country so well had to work 
San. AmDaEs almost under the same ciroumstances as Shivaji, While defending 
his master's tottering kingdom against the Moghul onsalauchte, 
the great -Abyssynian had to reorganise its exhausted resources. Ho worked with an 
open mind and adopted the revenue system of his enemies. On the eve of its fall the 








i HKanedes R.M.P., p. 118. f4 Boott Waring's Hist, of the Moalnoias, pf 86-97, 
oo Jorves, p. 03, © Kennedy's History of the Great Moghuls, p, 14g. 
61 Shivaji made no secret of it, See Rajwade M.I.9., Vol. XVII, p. 33. 

62 Bomboy Caretieer, Poona Volume. 
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Nizamehahi kingdom saw a ect of excellent regulations, but there was no one after Malik 
Ambar to work themout. Like Todar Mal he divided the arable lands into four separate 
classes, according to fertility, ascertained their produce, roughly, it is true, and 
fixed the assessment, once for all. He, however, did not want the peasants to pay in kind. 
While fixed permancnt assessment was made, & commutation or money price was 
also fixed for ever. Malik Ambar ean therefore be justly called the Cornwallis of 
Southern India, After fixing 9 money rent, Malik turned his attention to the collecting 
agency. With one stroke of his pen he did away with tho intermediate revanue agency 
which had been gradually assuming the charactor of a farming system, Hoe then made 
the Pijils aad other revenue officers hereditary, but at the aame time made them 
reaponaible for the full realisation of the Government dues.® Such, in short, was Malik 
Ambar's revenue system, and as some of Shahaji’s Jagirs had Previously formed part of 
the Nizamshshi dominions, tho people there were not unfamiliar with it. Nor was 
there any lack of officials who had seen it in fits actual working. Didiiji Konddoy, 
when he reclaimed the waste lands of hia master's jagir, did nothing but raviva tho 
wise reguistions of the great Abyssinian.*4 
But Shivaji was no blind imitator, He was, if soy thing, a lover of strict mothod. 
And Malik Ambar's system, in certain respocts, lacked it, While 
I ‘ieee not bad therefore ncoepting ita principles, Shivaji did not commit himself 
toallitsdotaila., Malik Ambar had not carefally surveyed the lands, 
and the survey work was fraught with many difficulties more or leas Btrious. There were 
different atandards and units of measurement, and Shivaji had first to find out & standard 
unit before be could ordor a systematic survey."* ‘Then again, accurate measurement 
was imposible with a rope. The length of a rope was Hable to slighé variations in 
different anasons. So the measuring rope had to be rejected. Some Muhammadan rulen 
had substituted the “tennh” of measuring chain for tho rope. But Shivaji replaced it by a 
kafht or measuting rod."* ‘Tho £a/ki was to. bo five oublta and five fista (mushis) in langth. 
The length of the regulation rod was fixed in fanewa also, Twenty rods sjlare made 
a 4igha and one-hundred and twenty bighd’ a clarar, The unit of meagurement being 
~ thos fixed, Shivaji ordered o survey sottloment, and the work of surveying Konkan 
was entrusted to no less an officer than the colubrated Annaji Datto, afterwards 
Shivaji's Sachty. 
It can be safely asserted that the survey work wus done with the utmost care, Anvaji 
Daito, for cxample, refused to rely on irresponsible government 
Annsji Datto'e officials, whose lack of local knowledge and evessary cnergry 
wren disqualified thom for the work. He therefore issued circular letters 
fo village officers urging them to nndertake this important work with the co-operation of 
some of thelr oo-villagers, whose interests were directly involved. A copy of this old circular 
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letter has come down to us, and has been deciphered and published by Mr. V. K. 
Rajwade. As this is the only documentary evidence of the manner in which the Bighfoni 
survey of Konkan was conducted by Anniji, I think it will not be out of place to quote 
the document here in full. 
A kaulnimi from Rajshri Anniji Datto to the Deshmukh, and Deshkulkarni and 
Mokdam, Patil and Rayas of Tarf Rohidkhore in the Subha of Mayal, dated Surusan Tisa 
Sabain Alaf (1678). You came to the presence at camp Lakhevadi and (represented) that 
inthe Vatani districts of His Majesty, the Rayats should be encouraged by the 
confirmation of their Kaul and fixing the rent of the lands. Having confidence 
* * * and taking into consideration the remissions made we grant to the follow- 
ing terms for the land. From the year San Saman (it is the practice to realise) half 
the produce, from the last year the lands were remeasured according to the Bighaoni 
system and the rent was revised and it was settled that of the lands * * * * the 
inspection (Pahani) of what places had one year been made, and the revision completed, 
and a plot originally a first class land had (now) deteriorated, then * * * gych a 
settlement was not made after an understanding with the Rayats. Therefore you 
petitioned that a settlement should be made (about the rent). Thereupon the following 
agreement is made that in the present year * * * * was almost over, and 
the last one month only remained * * * The agreement about the rent of San 
Sabsing * * * * the (produce) should be estimated, such was the agreement made. 
If some Brahman or Praabhu Karkuns are appointed this work, then what will those 
lethargatic people do? Into how many blocks are village lands divided, what are the crops 
grown in the village, what rent should be realised, what (de those) poor men (know about 
that) * * * ‘Therefore, as you are the responsible officers of your district (this work 
has been) * * * thrown upon you. Therefore you should from to-day * * * perform 
the survey work of your district. For this work, the Deshmukh and the Deshkulkarni and the 
Mokdam and officers * * * * accompanied by a few Rayats, should with one accord go from 
village to village and ascertain that the produce of such a village is so much, the land (in 
it)* * *isso much of the (arable) land the first, second and third class (plots) * * *arg 
so many, After carefully ascertaining (these things) and making an estimate of the crop 
grown, you should after a proper enquiry find out what may be the probable produce if 
(more) labour is applied, and put that amount (under) that class of lands) * * * you 
should make your estimate after examining (proper) evidence, in the following manner that 
at a certain place Malik Ambar’s (estimated) produce was so much, and that the autumn 
or the first harvest of the first, second, third and the fourth class lands is so much, and the 
second or the vernal cropis so much. After determining the (produce of) the two harvests, 
you shouldstate that insomany Bighas is such and such crop (cultivated), After making 
these entries (under the heading) of each particular village, if there are a few peasants * * * 
then according to the above order, you should make an estimate of produce of the whole Tape, 
whether inland revenue or village dues and to do this work, time of a year from to-day, has 
been given to you. You must in the meantime, inspect the whole Lape; village by village, 
field to field and carefully ascertain their yield and write to me. I shall (thereafter come 
and inspect three villages of three different) sorts in your Tapeone * * hilly, one marshy 
and one with black soil * * * and the villages near their boundary having been ins- 
pected according to the practice of the Karkuns. * * * having corrected (and) (com- 
paring that?) * * * your total and what may be the produce of one village * * «# 
and making it ready according to that * * * if the total under each item becomes 
1}, 1} or double as much then in that way * * * 1}, l} and double * * «* having 
been proved correct and you are to (realise accordingly) * * * * ghould do if 
* + * * do so then * * * it will be all right if it tallies * * * settloment 
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* #* ® * settlement ta be made * * * agree * * (agreement) to this effect. 
has been made * * we are agreeable * * the cultivation of the District * * Give 
such an assurance * * * * from the Huzur.6? 
It is a pity that time has not left this document intact, and the rotten and torn borders 
of the paper, with the indistinct letters, have made it impossible 
esrcecc ll personel for Mr. Rajwade to decipher all the words. Many gaps have yet 
to be filled up mainly by conjecture. But it appears from what has 
been read, that the estimate of these village officers was not accepted without a proper 
examination. Annaji Datto himself reyised their work. In every district, he visited at least 
one village of each description, estimated its yield and then compared his own figure with 
the figure submitted by the village worthies. It was the interest of these villagers not to 
overestimate the possible revenue, consequently the king alone was the only losing party if 
any error in these estimates, remained undetected. 
It is to be noted that this circular letter was issued in 1678, only two years before Shivaji’s 
This eettlemen, °@th. It is therefore clear that this survey settlement could not 
made late in Shivaji's have been finished in his life time and hed in all probability com- 

Cree menced late in his reign. Before discussing the principles of the 

assessment made on this occasion, we should try to find out what taxes, cesses and extra 

duties (or abwabs) an ordinary peasant was expected to pay in the earlier days of Shivaji 
and before his time, | 

We have, however, no ready-made list of these taxes and cesses like the one enumerating 
the cesses and duties of the Peshwa period that Elphinstone gives 
us. We can, however, frame a fairly complete list, for the Pre-peshwa 
period also, from the Sanad or grant deeds published in Mr. V. K. Rajwade’s 

Marathyancha Itihasanchi Sadhanen, Mawji and Parasnis’s Sanads and Letters and the 

transactions of the Bharat Itihas Sanshodhak Mandal. No less than fifty taxes and 

abwab, and cesses have been mentioned in these papers, They were— 
1. Beth Begiri—(Forced labour). 
2. Farmiysi—A tax first levied by the Moghul officers. It was generally levied 
for purchasing local products ordered by the Emperor. 

Belekati—perhaps an abwab levied on the stone workers. 

Payposi—cannot be positively identified—probably a tax paid in kind by the 
shoe makers. The shoe makers claimed the special right of paying their 
dues in kind.®8 

5. Mejbini—literally dinner tax. 

6. Mohimpati—Expedition cess—a similar tax is mentioned by Kautilya, 

7. Kharchpati. 

8 

9 


Taxes enumerated, 
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Telpati—Oil cess—perhaps levied for illumination on festive occasions, 
- Tup—A tax in kind levied perhaps from manufacturers of shee, 
10. Faski—A toll levied on green vegetable sellers, 
ll. Sadilvar. 
12. Tutpati, 
13. Id Subriti—Jervis thinks this was a tax in kind paid by oilmen for illumination 
’ onthe occasion of Id. 
14. Ranbheri. 
15. Ut—A cess levied on transport camels. 
16. Ambe—A tax levied on the produce of mango trees. 
17. Karnjiti. | 
“7 V.K. Rajwade: M.I.S,, Vol, AV, pp. 368-370. €3 
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18. Hejib—literally means an envoy. It is however not clear whether this extra 
cess was levied for entertaining foreign envoys or for meeting the expense 
of sending an embassy to a foreign court. 

19. Pathevari—Is it Patwari—tax levied for village officers ? 

20. Ashvajakati—Tax on transport horses ? or Duty on sale of horse ? 

21. Setsara—Tax on arable land. 

22. Barhiad Taka—? 

23. Sel Bail—<A duty on transport cattle. | 

24. Jangampati—A jangam is a Lingiyet. It is a tax levied on the jangams. 

25. Peskasi—same as the peshkash of the Moghul period. 

26. Pati Sike Humayun—*Sike isa seal. This tax must be analogous to Bat chha- 
pai of the Peshwa period. 

27. Kar-i-Humayuni—Tax levied for celebrating the royal birth day. 

28. Thanebhet. 

29. Dasrapati. 

30, Huzur Bhet. 

31. Helpati. 

32. Ahisthan. 

33. Virahisthin. 

24 Mohtarfa—aA tax on shop-keepers. Many cesses, however, fall under this genera] 
heacing. 

35. Thaljakaéti—Customs Duties levied on things while intransit across country. 

36. Palbhira—may be a tax on green vegetables. 

37. Ulphapati—a religious cess. 

38. Bakrid. 

39 Sardeshmukhpati—same as Sardeshmukhi. 

40. Mushahira—same as Rasad of the Moghul rulers. 

41, Ganvkhandi. 

2 Dini—A tax on grain. 

Paisodi—A piece of blanket exacted from every Dhangar who manufactured it, 
44. Teji Bheti. 
45, Jhadjhidoda—aA cess in kind levied on the fruits of village trees. Generally 

collected at the rate of one per hundred mangoes or tamarinds, 

46. Bargujar. 
47, Inampati—an occasional tax imposed in times of exigency on Inamdars, 
48. Akhduldivani. 
49. Kar Imarati—A tax to meet building expenses. 
50, Vihir hudi—an extra tax on lands watered from weels, 

Mention is made of another abwab Sinh7sanpati or coronation tax levied at the time of 
Shivaji’s coronation.6® Most of these taxes do not appear on Elphinstone’s list and had 
been abolished by Shivaji. 

Anniji Datto at first fixed the rent at 33 p.c. of the gross produce.7? But Shivaji after- 

wards demanded a consolidated rent of 40 p.c. when all the taxes 

— and extra cesses had been abolished. Neither Tagai nor the Istaba 
principle were unknown in his time. ‘The latter system can be traced even to the 
days of Kulluka Bhatta'! and the former was very common under the Moghul 
government, “Cattle should be given to the new Rayats that may come, Grain and 
money for (buying) seeds should be given. Grain and money should be given for their 


68 HKajwade, M.IS., Vol. AVI, p. 12. 70 Jervis, p. 94. 71 Jbid., p. 2 
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maintenance, and the sum should be realised in two or four years necording te the means 
of (the debtor)'*, In this way, siys Sabhasad, new settlora were encouraged to come and 
eettle in Shivaji's dominions, We have seen how easy terme were offered by the Peshwits 
inviting imigrants, specially for encouraging new industries and for founding a new market 
town, Rent free land was granted for the latter purpose by Shivaji’s minister Moro Pingle.*? 
it is also certain that though extra cesses had been aholiched the customs duties were retained, 
No one could travel without a passport from a competent anthority, and Fryer mentions 
4 customs officer stationed at Kalyan,74 

We know, from mauy published documents, how much the peasant had to pay for each 
bigha he cultivated, during the Peshwa period, No such doomuent 
of Shivaji's time has, however, come down to us. Major Jervis has 
quoted cxect figures, in his book on Konkan, but from whet sources we do nob 
know, It will not, however, be improper to quote these figures here, and the reader may 
aocept them for what they are worth. Seve Jervis,—“ It is commonly believed inderd 
that he (Shivaji) measured and classified all the lands, aml then ascertained the amount 
of their produce from one or two Villages from each Muhol of the Puchitgurh, 
Kajpooree, Rygurh, Souwarniroog, Unjunvel, Ratnagiri, and Veejydroog .Distriote, for 
three successive years, from which data he established the rates, half in kind, half ata 
fixed commutation rate differing in cach Talooka, to be paid by the Beegah of each 
sort of Innd. The classification, of the rice lands, mule, or hemy, inder 12 heads 
the four first still retaining their former well known distinctions. Uwnl, first and the hest- 
sart ; Doom or Dooyom second sort; Seem, third sort; Charoam or Mharserm, fourth sart, 
The first was assessed at 124 nuns; the second at 10, the third at 8, the fourth at fi} mung, 
ee * * * © The remaining cight desoriptions of land went by the following 
names, discriminating their respective qualities, and were assessed ntthe annexed rates. 
fet Raupal, on which small stunted brush wood grows: 2nd Khurwat. lands in the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea or rivers, sometimea called salt bhatty lands; $rd Bawiil, rocky soil « 
{th Khuree stony soil; 6th Kuriyat or Toorwat, lands cultivated with pulse, hemp ete,: 6th 
Manut, lands with roots of large trees still uncleared, as near Indapur and Goregaon. 


The pelual rent, 





Raupa! S mounds per Boegah, 
Kharwut ih n" tr ut 
Haw ul id ' ai UP 
Khuree ii] ' or ay 
Kureyat [xt sort Of oy - 

Ruteo i > ’ ' 
Toorwut or Kathanee ni " ia ti 
Manut HT " = e 


Subsequently the wretched cultivators have planted amall spots on the most rocky 
tMinences, wherever a little water lodged, and the least portion of soil favoured the growth 
of rice, this is frequent about Unjunvel and Ratnagiri Telookas and have been classed under 
two heads hoth called Sirwat the former aseexsed at 32 maunds, the latter the half of that : 
the produce of the first: kind would he about 16 bushels per beegah."’74 


(To he continued. ) 





72 Sabhasad, p. 32. 7 Rajwade, MLI.S,, Vol. AX, p. 05, 
_ % “Til on the right, within a mile or more of Gullean they yield possession to the neighbouring 
Svagi, at which elty (the key this vay into that robel's country), Wind and tide favouring ts, we 
leaded aut about nine in the morning, and were civilly treated by the customer in his choultry, till the 
Havaldar could be soquainted of my arrival."—Fryer, p. 123. 

For these figntes, sea Jervis, rp. 04.97, | 
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THE HISTORY OF ‘THE NIZAM SHAH! KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR, 
By LIEUT.COLONEL T. W. TLATG, C.3.7,,.C ALG. CBE, 
(Confinued from p. 186, ) 

LAXITI—A® ACCOUNT OF THE ALIIANCK BETWEEN [pHi nim Qcts Sain any Munragi 
NiviM SHiH AND OF 1T2 RUPTURE OWING TO THE MACHINATIONS OF MISLED 
FOMISTERS OP STRIFE, 

When Thrihim Qutb Shih heard of the rupture which had occurred between Murtaza 
Nigam Shah and “Ali ‘Adil Shih in the course of their axpadition against Tufail Rhian, he sent 
on envoy to Ahmadnagur for the purpose of settling the terms of an alliance between Alimad« 
nagar and Goleondo. The envoy disclosed some of the duplicity of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shih 
and conyeved expressions, Which Were supported by the atrongest oaths and assurances, of 
Ibrahim Quth Shah's friendship. The letter which he browht urgeil Murtasé Nigiun Shih 
to march from his capital against “Ali Adil Shih, saying that the fortress of Kijapir was in 
a ruinous atate and that “Ali “Adil Shih was devoting all hia time and attention te rebuild: 
‘ing it, Thrihin, Qurh Shah promised that if Murtagd Nigim Shah would march against 
Bijapir, be, the “on of Eltamrai, ruler of Vijayanagar, and Tufail Khan of Berar would jom 
him and would onite with him in besieging Bijaptir. Khdinezah Humayiin, being dlingrunted 
with the duplicity and bad faith of “Ali ‘Adil Shah, agreed to the proposals of Lbraliim Qurh 
Shah and at once marched from Ahmadnagar, without halting by the way, to the bation: 
of the Krishna, which was the meeting place agreed upon. Here both Ibrahim Quth 
Shih and the son of Eltamraj joined the army of Abmadnagar, and wore honoured by being 
permitted to poy their duty to Murtazi Nizam Shih.t% 

When ‘Ali ‘Adil Shih became aware of the great struncth of the army of Abmadnagar 
and of ite having been joined by Tbrahim Qutb Shéh and the son of Eltamraj, be realized 
that he could not withstand it in the field and therefore set himeclf by fraud ond artifice 
to canse dissension between the allies. By means of his guilo he succeeded in detaching 
Ibrahim Qutb Shih from Ahmadnagor and in attaching him to himself, thos inducing 
him to break hia treaty with Murtacii Nigam Shih, 

Tbrahim Qutb Shah, being thus beguiled by ‘Ali "Adil Shih, deserted the camp of the 
ullies at midnight and marched on Golconda, and on the following morning, at daybreak, the 
news wes brought to Murtagi Nigam Shih ; and Khanzih Homiayiin, having taken counsel 
of the officers of state, resolved to retreat to Abmadnagur. News was now received that 
fhrihim Queb Shih had aggravated his perfidy by attacking and plundering a convoy whivl 
was on its way to the royalarmy. This news confirmed Khonzah Humiyiin in her reso. 
Intion of retreating, and the army of Abmadnagar retreated from ita cncampment to the dir. 
tance of one day's march on ite homeward journey, and halted. That night the enemy's 
infantry attacked the campin great numbers and there was great bloodshed until the break. 
LThgE af the day. When the day broke, the king ordered that fortifications should he thrown 
up around the camp and should be garrisoned by infantry, artillery, and archers, in order 
that strangers might have no access to the camp, nor egress therefrom, These orders were 
carried out and the enemy who attacked the camp were seized and put todeath. In thi same 
4 The allianée between Alanadnngar and Golconda and the oxpedition.to Bidpdr, hero daa: 
eribed, are not recorded to their preqier place, It wan inh Ait O77 (4.0, 1660-70), after Murta)d had 
imprisoned hia mother, Ahtinzah Homéviin, and when he wae surching againat Kishvar Khan of Bijfipiir, 
who hed ocoupied Hach, near Bir, ond had built the fort of Dirdr, that Murtar& enought aid of Thrahin 
Quth Shih. It is impousible to fit in Sayyid *Ali's account with the events which heppened at this time, 
—F, ii. TH, 79, 558, 336. 
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manner the enemy, being upon the flanks and rear of the royal army during its march, 
attacked them, putting to death many of the sick men of the army and of the baggage guard. 
It was then ordered that some of the amirs with their troops and with the royal guard should 
use the greatest vigilance in protecting the sick and the baggage guard and should repulse 
the enemy whenever they appeared. These orders were carried out and the marauders 
were slain whenever they appeared. 

Suddenly, in the course of the march, news was received that the army of Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah had appeared in force on the left, which was under the command of Dastir Khan and 
Khudavand Khan Jata Khani, and had attacked it, and that heavy fighting was going on be. 
tween them and Dastfir Khan and Khudavand Khan. By the royal command, Miyén Manjha 
Khan Begi with his troops hastened to the aid of Dastiir Khan and Khudivand Khan and fought 
so bravely that the army of Ibrahim Qutb Shah was defeated. Meanwhile, however, news 
was received that Muqarrab Khan and Salabat Khan, with a force from Qutb Shah's army, 
had attacked the right wing of the royal army, under the command of Kamil Khan and other 
amirée, and that the battle was now raging in that quarter. Mu‘tamad Khan, Sar-i-Nau- 
bat, who was then in attendance on the king, was sent to the assistance of KAmil Khan, and 
it was also ordered that Miyan Manjhi, as soon as he had beaten off the enemy on the left 
wing, should march to the right wing and assist Kamil Khan in repulsing the enemy there. 

Mu‘tamad Khan and Miyén Manjhé with their troops joined Kamil Khan, and the three 
commanders with their combined forces attacked the Qutb Shahi troops with great 
valour, defeated them, and repulsed them with great slaughter. Mu‘tamad Khan Sar-i- 
Naubat was slain in the fight and Kamil Khan was wounded, but victory remained, neverthe- 
less, with the troops of the king, and on the death of Mugarrab Khan Qutb Shahi, who 
was slain, the hearts of his troops failed them, and they fled and were dispersed, 

After thus dispersing and punishing his enemies, the king proeeeded in peace on his way 
to Almadnagar. 

LXXIV.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE QUARRELS, INSTIGATED AND FOMENTED BY ENVIOUS TRAITORS, 
WHICH AROSE BETWEEN Kutnzan HumiytN AND THE KING Mucrtazi Nizim Suin. 

It has already been mentioned that at the beginning of the reign of Murtaza Nizdm 
Shah the whole of the business of state was carried on by the queen-mother Khatnzah Humi- 
yin, owing to the king’s devotion to sensual pleasures, in which he spent all his time. Khiin- 
zah Humaytn devoted the whole of her time, except what was spent in religious duties, 
to public business, and conducted the administration with great wisdom and ability. The 
queen-mother, at the beginning of the reign, wisely appointed a learned man, remarkable 
for his virtue, veracity, and good birth as tutor to the young king, in order that he might be 
instructed in religion, in holy law, in the Qur‘an and the traditions, and in wise precepts, 
and might be weaned from his fleshly lusts. Her choice fell on the learned Maulana 
Husain Tabrizi, who afterwards received the title of Khankhandn. He, in a short time, 
gained great influence over the king and was distinguished above al] the servants of the 
court by becoming the repository of his secrets, being never absent from his presence, night 
or day, or in public or in private. When he had thus gained entire influence over the king, 
ambition and the desire of place and power entered his heart, and forgetting what was for his 
soul's good, he listened to the temptations of the devil and schemed to obtain the 
appointment of vakil and pishvd, regardless of the dangers which lay 


ahead, until at | . 
he suffered what he suffered. ength 
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This faithless and treacherous servant told the king in scoret that kingship resemblec 
divinity, in that it admitted of no participant, and that in spite of the great power and influ- 
ence of Khiinzah Humiyiin in the state, which were so evident and notorious as to stand in 
need of no proof, the affairs of state were not Progressing aa they should. Headded that it 
was woll known that the queen-mother was much attached to the prince and that the king 
would act wisely im depriving her of all power as soon as possible. The traitor so worked 
an the king's feelings that he believed that this advice tended to his interest and accepted 
it. Manliind Husain Tabrisi then, forgetting all that he owed to the queen-mother, omployed 
a hand of ruffians to seme and imprison both khinzah Humaéyiin and the prince. 

Informers gave news of the conspiracy to Khiingah Humiyin and she issued orders that 
the conspirators should be seized. Sonie oven say that the king, in the extreme simplicity 
of his heart, the whole affair to her. Be this as it may; the seoret.was discoverad 
and the conspirators fled and concealed themselves. Among them were Khvija Mirak, the 
Dabir, who afterwards received the title of Changiz Khan and rose to be the king's vakil, and 
Savyid Murtazd, who eventually became Amir-ul-Umard of Berar, as will be related. Thea 
men, in fear of thelr dives, fled and took refuge with ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah.' After a while they 
returned, were readmitted to the royal service, and were distinguished by unmistakable 
marks of the royal favour. After these events the king again, at the instigation of turbulent 
mon, laid plans for seizing Malike-i-Johin (Khonzah Humiydtn). 

In an. 970"? (a.n. 1562) Kishvar Khan, the ‘Adil Shahi, marched towards the 
Abmednagar dominions with a large army and laid the foundations of «a fortress at the village 
of Dirtir, Khinzah Homéyiin, with the king, the amira, and officera of state, and the whole 
army, marched from the capital with the object of mecting the enemy, and encamped in the 
village of Dhanora, near the capital. Taj Khan and ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, who were the brothers of 
Ajineah Humayin, onl were two of the most important men in the state, were encamped 
the village of Jnichand, which was no more than three or four leagues distant from the 
royal camp, and although repeated messages were sent to them enjoining them to join the 
royal camp, they omitted to obey them. The conspiratora then gained over Furhid Khan 
and some other officers of state, and on Rebi'wl-auwal 19, an, 970 (Nov. 16, avn, 1562), 
by the royal command, appointed Habash Khan, one of the amirz of the court, to arrest 
Khdnzah Homiyin. That bold and fearless mon hesitated not to commit this act of treason 
and ingratitude, and entered the queen-mother's pavilion without ceremony und caused 
her to be violently thrust into a litter, She was then hunded over to ['tibir Khiin and others, 





let Thin account of Murtagi Nisam Shih's first and abortive attempt. to free himself from the 
subjection in which he was kept by hia mother, whose influenee in the state Wit Moet tmmchievous, doce not 
differ materially from thet given by Firinhta (ii, 255), except that wecording to his account the laaders 
of the conspimey were Shih Jarnfl-ud-din Husain Injo, Qiaim Beg Hakim, Shdh Ahmad, and Murtagh 
Khin, nephew of JamAél-ud-din Husain Injo, Kbintah Homéyin had bestowed about half the Lancs on tha 
kingdom on her brothers ‘Ain-ul-Mulk and TAj Khan, and other relatives, who failod to mainiain thats 
contingenta. Consequently there were no troops to oppose to Rishvar Khim of Bijliptr when he invaded 
the cruntry and cutablished himael{ at Dirir., The ‘ruffiana’ to whom wos entrusted the loak of arresting 
Khtioran Huméydn were the African amira, Farhad Ehin und Uhlig Khim. ‘The plot was discovered 
owing to the pusillanimity of the young king who, when his mother sent for him to speak to him on busi. 
nee, concluded that she had discovered the plot and was about to depose him, and confessed everything. 

te? This datois wrong by seven years, perhaps owing to a scribe’s error. Husain Nipim Shah T did 
not dieuntil 4-0-Qa'daA 7, A O72 (June 6, 1565); it was not until am. 075 fap. 1507-68) that Kishvar 
Khan of Hijipdr establiahed himself in Diirér ; and it wan in Act 977 that Murtagh Niji Shah en in? 
in shaking off hia mother'a yoke. Hf the day of the month given below is correct, it wus on Sop 11 cag 
that Kyiorah Huméyitin wos arrested. : . 
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and removed to Daulatabid. The prince who was at that time barely ten, or, according to 
another account, twelve years of age, was also imprisoned, and was sent to Shivner. ‘Ain- 
ul-Mulk and Taj Khan, who had always been intimately associated with the administration of 
the state and of the army, were not then present at court, and the king, therefore, appointed 
Khyaja Mirak, the Dahir, who has already been mentioned, to a command, and, having 
bestowed on him the honourable title of Changiz Khan, dispatched him with a force against 
‘Ain-ul-Mulk and Taj Khan. Changiz Khan obeyed the order with alacrity and marched 
against them. The two amirs perceiving that they were not strong enough to withstand 
the royal army, fled and separated from one another. ‘Ain-ul-Mulk took refuge with 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah and Taj Khan with Baharji 18. After a while they both returned to 
Ahmadnagar and lived in retirement on their own lands,16® } 

After Khinzah Humaytin had been detained for a time in Daulatabad, she was removed 
thence to Shivner, and the prince was removed thence to Lohogarh, where he remained in 
retirement until he was released by the king Husain Nizam Shah II, as will be related here- 
after in vol. IT. 

Now that Khinzah Humayfin was imprisoned, Murtzaad Nizim Shah exercised all the power 
of the crown without restraint, and with none to oppose or hinder him. The administration 
was entrusted to Maulana Husain who was honoured with the title of Khankhanan. 

When news of the queen-mother’s fall and imprisonment reached Maulana ‘Indyatul- 
lah, who was imprisoned in Lohagarh, he was exceedingly rejoiced, and without waiting for 
orders, broke his bonds. He then attempted to leave the fortress and go to court, without 
waiting for a summons, but the officers of the fortress prevented this and represented the 
whole matter in writing. As the Khankhanan was pished and was all-powerful at 
court, their report came first into his hands. As soon as he had mastered its contents, he 
feared lest ‘Inayatullah should come to court, regain his old ascendency and displace him 
from the post of vakil and pishvd. He therefore sent a messenger with orders that Maulana 
‘Inayatullah was to be treated with great harshness and severity and then put to death, 
and when he received news of his death he reported to the king that the Maulana had died 
a natural death. The king was much grieved and affected by the news of the Maulan4’s 
death. Inashort time however, the treachery, baseness, and ingratitude (of the Khankhanan) 
came to light and he received the reward of his vile actions. Nothing is blacker or more 
disgraceful than ingratitude, and the envious man is ever a prey to disappointment.70 





163 This was the raja of Baglana. 

19% According to Firishta (ii. 257), ‘Ain-ul-Mulk and Taj Khan were with the royal army when 
Khtnzah Humayiin's arrest was effected. His account of the affair is as follows :—MurtazA Nizim Shah, 
urged thereto by Mulla Husain Tabrizi, Shah Ahmad, and Murtaza Khan, asked Khinzah Humayin for 
permission to go hunting, which was accorded. The next morning he set out with all the amirs except 
the queen-mother’s own immediate tollowers, and she, suspecting mischief from the number of his follow- 
ing, also took the field, but for some reason returned to the camp before he did. The king sent Habashi 
Khan, ‘a harsh old man,’ to arrest her, and ordered Farhad Khan and Ikhlas Khan to support him. 
Khinzah Humayain, on becoming aware of Habashi Khin’s intention, armed and veiled herself, mounted 
her horse, and came forth to meet him. He attempted to pull her off her horse, but she drew her dagger, 
whereupon, grasping her hand, he compelled her to drop the dagger, and, seizing her, put her into a litter 
and sent her to the king, who sent her to prison. Her brothers * Ain-ul-Mulk and Taj Khan were present 
when she was arrested, but fled without attempting a rescue, the former towards Gu jarat and the latter 
towards Goleonda, ‘ Ain-ul-Mulk was arrested on the Gujarat frontier, but his brother made good his 
escape. 

170 * Infyatullah had been imprisoned by Khiinzah Humfyin, who suspected him 


with Kishwar Khan of Bijapir. According to Firishta, the Khankhanan so succeeded -in POlsoning the 


king's mind against him that he signed the order for his execution.—F. Li, 256, 260, 261, 
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LXX V.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXPEDITION OF THE ROYAL ARMY AGAINST THE FORTRESS 
oF DHiRWR AND OF THE DEATH OF KIsHVAR KXHiN. 

A. D. 1569—70. After Murtazaé Nizam Shah had imprisoned Khinzah Humayin and 
sent her to Shivner and had removed from their places some of those amirs who owed 
their elevation to her, such as Taj Khan and ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, news was brought to him that 
Kishvar Khan had built an exceedingly strong fortress in Dharirand had ravaged and laid 
waste all the surrounding country, and had also captured from the royal officers the fortress: 
of Kondhana!7! and was about to march still further into the Ahmadnagar dominions, of 
which Dharir was the frontier post. Now that the king was freed from all anxiety in the 
matter of Khinzah Humfyin, he resolved to march witha strong army against Dharir. 
When Kishvar Khan heard of the intention of the king, he insolently wrote a letter to him 
saying that he had intentionally left Daulatébad to him, and that he had better retire 
thither and busy himself with the administration of the country dependent on that 
fortress, for that if he did not follow this advice he would only have himself to thank 
for what might follow 17°. 


When the king became aware of the contents of this impudent letter, his wrath and jea- . 


lousy of kingship were inflamed, and, although his army had not yet joined him and the troops 
with him numbered no more than 5,000 horse, he, regardless of the strength of the ‘Adil 
Shahi army, which numbered more than 30,000 horse, mounted his horse after the evening 
prayers and pressed on with his small force in advance of his army. His officers, who 
were with him, endeavoured by various devices to detain him and to prevent him from push- 
ing on; but he would not heed them, and pressed on with great speed by a little known road. 

In the morning he reached Dhartr and besieged Kishvar Khan. Just then Shamshir- 
ul-Mulk, son of Tufal Khan, the ruler of Berar, joined the king with a thousand horse,!7§ 
and as the amirs of Anhmadnagar had not yet come up, the accession of this force greatly 
encouraged the troops and officers with the king. Murtaz& Nizam Shah, without paying 
any heed to the artillery and musketry fire from the fortress, at once attacked it. Kishvar 
Khan was altogether unprepared for the arrival of Murtaza Nizim Shah, and for his attack 
on the fortress, and many of the defending force were slain. 

Hindiya, one of the ‘Adil Shahi officers, urged Kishvar Khan to mount his horse and escape 
from the fortress. But since the evil star of Kishvar Khan Lari prompted him to oppose the 
king, he declined to listen to Hindiya’s advice and took the field. In tha first charge the 
troops of Ahmadnagar made a breach in the defences of Dhartr and utterly defeated Kish- 
var Khan’s army, slaying many of them. When Kishvar Khan saw that his men were defeat- 
ed and that the troops of Ah madnagar were pressing on, he took refuge in a bastion stronger 
and less accessible than the rest, and kept those who were attacking him at bay with his bow 
and arrow. Changiz Khan, however, shot Kishvar Khan through the navel with an arrow, 
and for ever put an end to his boasting. The,royal troops then reached him and brought 
him before Murtaza Nizam Shah, and he was just breathing his last whea he was thus brought 
var Khan. According to Firishta (ii, 254), it was captured by another force from Bijaptr. Dharitr is about 
twenty-seven miles south-east of Bir. 

172 Firishta (ii, 255) mentions this insolent letter, but does not give its contents. 

173 Firishta does not mention the assistance received trom Berar, and itis highly improbable that 
any was sent. Relations between Ahmadnagar and Berar continued to be most strained, from the time of 
the murder of Jahangir Khan (see note 141) and Tufal Khan's subsequent refusal to join the Muhamma- 
dan alliance against Vijayanagar, until the expedition of 1572—1574 in which Berar was annexed to 
Ahmadnagar. Sayyid ‘Ali's object seems to be to suggest that Tufal Khan was one of Murtaza Nizim 
Shah's amirs. 
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before the king, So many of tho ‘Adil ShAhl army were alain that the undulations of the 
eround were filled with their bodies and the broken country became a level plain. A very 
few managed to escape. All their property, camp equipnge, horses, elephants, gold jewels, 
arms, ind munitions of war fell into the handa af the royal troops ; and all that waa consi- 
dered suitable for the king's acceptance was collected by his officers, while the rest was left 
ta the troops, The king then caused the head of Kishvar hin to be paraded through- 
out his dominions on a spear, and the fame of this went abroad throughout all lands, — 

It is seid that when Murtusé Nizim Shah reached the gate of the fortress he there saw 
( nosebag full of noils hung up, He asked what the reason of this was and was told that 
‘All’ Adil Bh4ah had written to ‘Kishvar khan saying that since he had built the fortress ‘of 
Dhartr and had ravaged the country about it, he might return to Bijipir, but Kishvar 
Khan had replied that he would neither return nor turn back until he had captured Abmad- 





nagar, Wherewpor: “Ali ‘Adil Shih had sent him these nails with o message that the nails 


would be in the bag of him who returned without taking Ahmadnagar, 

When ‘Ali “Adil Shih heard that Murtasi Nizim Shih was not in hia capital, he set 
forth with Noir Khan, ‘Ain-ul-Mulk and Zarif-al-Mulk for Abmadnagar with the intention 
of laving waste the country and levelling all the buildings and dwellings with the dust 
to avenge the death of Kishwar Khan.’ 7! 

When the king heard of this he sent Farhad Khin and Changiz Khin with other officers 
and a large army to oppose the invaders, sending with them most of the royal army from 
Dharér, while he himeelf remained for a short time in Dhardr to restore the fortress, which 
he renamed Fathibad. He then appointed one of his officers to the command of the fart- 
Tess and set out on his return journey. 

Farhd Khin and Changiz Khan, with the rest of the amirs and the army, pressed on with 
allspeed and came up with the enemy, and a fierce hattle waa fought, in which Changiz Khin 
displayed the greatest valour, and although he received several wounds he continued to 
fight until he had completely defeated the ‘Adil Shihi troops. Nir Khiin ‘Adil Shahi waa 
taken prisoner by the troops of Firtiz Jang, and ‘“Ain-ul-Mulk and Zarif-ul-Mulk were killed. 
The ‘Adil Shahi troops fought with great determination, but their efforts were of no avail, 
and when they saw that their officers were no longer at their head they fled from the fleld!?9, 

After this signal victory the royal army, taking Nir khin and the head of ‘Ain-ul- 
Mulk with them, rejomed the king and made their obgisance to him, and the amtra who 
had taken part in the battle were honoured with robes of honour and other distinctions, 

These two signal victories, obtamed in the same expedition, greatly strengthened the 
King and his administration of the state. 

After thus defeating his enemies the king returned in triumph to his capital, 

(To he continued.) 





it Fitishte (i, 269) does not avy that “Ali ‘Adi! Shah himeelf acmnponted the foros iidar 
-Ain-ul-Mulk, which consisted) of ten or twelve thetsand horse, and itis improbable that he did eo, It 
wor this force which coptured Khomdhiinn wee note 171). 

ie * Ain-al-MMulk, Ankes ihin, and Nir Khin had been ordered to relieve Dhirir, but they feared 
to meet Murtasd Nipiim Shih it: the fleld and sent Kiehwor hhin a meveage to the effect that they would 
ereate a diversion in the direction of Abtuulnagar, but the mancuvte failed to druw Murtari from before 
Uhirir, and aftor the fall of that place he dealt with the relieving fores in the manner here desoribed, 
Changt: Bhan had with him the contingents of Farhid Khan and Ikhliy Khan, numbering five of «ix thousand 
hore. He ordend these two amire to attack the onemy, ond while the conflict wug at its height appeared 
an the scene with forty tlephanta, 400 of the hotieehold troops, and green bunnery home aloft. The Bijli- 
Pitts, beleving that Murtara was coming aguinat them in person, broke and fled, 
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THE MIMAMSA DOCTRINE OF WORKS, 
iy K. A. NILARASTA SASTRY, M.A, 

Or the se-called six systems of Indian Philosophy, Vediinta has been the most 
popular among modern scholars, ‘The MIMAMSA system has attracted comparatively 
little attention. The latter has always been viewed with suspicion as a store-house of soul- 
killing ritualism, and the question has often been asked ag to why it ever came to be looked 
on as philosophy. Undoubtedly, it gives great trouble to the modern student to under- 
stand the technique of Antique Rituulism, at least to such an extent as to enable him to 
follow the endless speculations on the minute details of rituals ; but anybody, who takes the 
that trouble, can see that the Minmfiahsi Darsana embodies much of philosophy, and what tx 
perhaps of greater importance, more of common sense. Tt has next to no answer to dhe 
creat problems of metaphysics. Li simply does not concern iteelf with them, Tt is part 
of a religion of Works. It has for ita main object the determination of doubtful points in the 
elaborate rituals enjoined by the Vedas by discussion and interpretation, It raises and 
answers incidentally some questions of great interest. One of these is the question of the 
existence or non-existence of a personal god or gods, ‘The object of this paper is to present in 
tranalation some of the chief texts, especially those from the great commentary of Sabara 
Svaminon Jaiminia Sitras, and to indioate the place of the Mimamsist answer to this 
question inthe development of Indian religious thought. 

Tt is necessary to state brieily the Mimamsist position regarding the Vedas at the out- 
set. They-are accepted as Eternal and Infallible. ‘This belief the Mimims’ system shares 
with all the other orthodox systems. But it looks upon them also as eve/uatvely Karmio 
or ritualistic in character, and it undertakes to interpret the whole scripture on this basis, 
This attitude towards scripture, strange a3 it may seem at first sight, is not altogether 
without « parallel, The Romanist position regarding the Bible is very similar to this. ‘The 
Bible was looked upon as “a store-house . . . of doctrinal truths and rules for moral 
condact—and nething-more’.' The position in either case is not without difficulty, The 
Vecias, as well as the Bible, contain much more than the Mimamsist and Romanist positions 
allege. How the Romanists got over their difficulty need not be pursued here, The 
Mimamsi holds? that the whole Veda falls under two main heads, Mantra and Brihmana, 
the firat comprising chiefly verses to be chanted in rituals in the manner laid down in the 
Brihmanas and priestly manuals, and the latter made up of Ritualistic Injunctions (Vidhi) 
and Arthavidas, a term which according to the Mimamsixt, applies to all portions of the 
Veda that are neither Mantra nor Vidhi. The Arthavadas may contain and very often da 
contain separate ideas of their own. And the modern historian has to rely for most 
of his information on these portions of the Veda, But the Mimamsist’s position regarding 
them "ia that all these texts of the Veda are somehow or other connected with Vichis, 
intended to extol them in various ways and therefore subordinate to them in importance, 
and should be understood as parts or adjuncts of the Vidhis themselves. Tt ia not posai- 
ble here to discuss whether and how far this is a correct position. The matter will come 
up again in connection with the relative standpoints of Mimimei and VedAnta, But some 
emphasis must be laid on the fact that the Mimamaist understands by the Veda the whole 





1 Lindsay, Hislory of the Reformation, yol, 1, p, 455. 

2 See Jolminl J, 1, 52-35, Abo Apasthamba Srauta Sutra, NALV, 1, 30-4 (Bibl. Ind.) for a clear 
and trief summary of the whole position, Huug—Introd. to Avgrey: Hr, Part L tawarile the and, 
ia abyss instructive. 

§ Kee Janene f, 3. 1-18. and Sabana theroori. 
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body of fevealed pata that ia nndortood w conabitnte the Veda by all the other ortho- 


dox #ystems of Indian philosophy, A distinguished Orientalist* has aiid’: In reality the 
teachers of the Mimédsish associate the word Veda less with these ancient hymns (viz., Rig 


Veda) than with the ritualistic texts of the second period of Vedic literature, in which the 


individuality of the authors is not so prominent,” Tt will he equally trac tosay that in 


reality the teachers of the Vedanta associate the word Veda less with the ancient hymns of 
the Rig Veda and the ritualistic texts of the Yajusand Brihmavas than with the metaphy. 
sical and mystical texts (Upanishads) of the third period of Vedic literature, so to say. ‘The 
reality, at least to an Indian student, seems to lie elsewhere, All the orthodox schools 
agree in accepting the whole body of the Veda aa revealed and eternal. The difference in 
the emphasis lnid on the different parts of the scripture by the diferent schools arises from 
intially distinct views of life and religion. Any Indian Mimamsist of the present day would 
be shocked to hear that his views on scripture deny the quality of seriplurencea to any 
portion of the Veda. But it is beyond question that there is a decided difference in the 
adjustment of stress on various parte of the Voda among the rival schools. 

Perhaps the most important general question that the Mimamsist has to answer is as to 
the meaning and significance of a sacrificial! act, According to him, ho has to perform it 
because it is enjoined on him as part of hisduty by the Eternal Word; hut this does not pre- 
clude him from seeking to understand the logic of his act. Is the sacrifice an set of worship 





of a personal Deity or what | With this is bound up the more genoral question—are we to_ 


recognise the existence of a god (or gods) or not | The answer to these questions is by a0 
means casy forthe Mimamsist, He ls faced with two difficulties. First, he is often enjoined 
by the Word to sacrifice to all. sorts of curious things as well as to the well-known gods of 
the Vedio pantheon. Secondly, these better-known gods themselves are embedded in the 
Vedas in all stages of their making.” The nature of these difficulties may be explained by 
instances, before proceeding to give the texts containing the Mimamsist solution of them, 
The instances quoted will also go toshowthat the difficulties had begun to be felt, perhaps 
long before the Minimal school bryan to apply itself to the task of svstematising the ritual. 
lam Of the Vedie religion. The Taittiriya Brahmans in discussing the rituals of the famous 
Aswamedha sacrifices comments on the Mantras in the corresponding portion of the Samhita. 
In thot sacrifice there occurs a curious oma to the actions, etc., of the horse, in which the 
Mantras are “' sedhd to Imbkéra, evdhd to the Imkrits, ete.’ On this the Brahman raises » 
doubt, which is settled in the true dogmatic style of the Brihmanas, It save": “ So they 
say. The actions of the horse are verily unworthy of being sacrificed to ; therefore theac aro 
not to be sacrificed to, But then (finwlly)they say this. They should be sacrificedto, For 
even here (i. ¢., at tho very beginning of the Asvamedha) one who knows like this and 
sacrifices Lo the actions of the horse completes the Asvamedha.” Here then is definitely 
enjoined a sacrifice to the actions of the Ajvamedha horse, which could not by any means bo 
said to be gods, and evep the Brihmane finds a difficulty inthe way. Again, the gods of the 
Veda ore sometimes paiemar e! 2 with human form and at others they are ernie 
1, 95.7. 
& The difference in the view of the eternity of Veda taken by Mimaémhd aol Vedinta does not 
nAioet the areuiuent here, 
* Boomield, Religion of tie Veda brings this out very elonrly. 

*Bayandchirye naively explains that tnylsten te the sound. made by the borwe when it ecw ite 


fovliliry ¢ within Fegtrila nea that fir which the smd ag wae made, Win, the fodder ineclf. 
* Toit, Hr., 111, 8, 
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inanimate things treated uz persons. Yiske in his Nirukta devotes o section to a brief 
and suggestive discussion on this point.” This portion of Yiska's great work may be 
soid to constitute the pants of departure for the Mimamsist view regarding gods. Yiska 
starts with the sentence : Then (comes) the consideration of the form of gods." He then 
states one view saying that gods are like men, ond quotes instances from the Veda in which 
gods are described as (1) having hands, feet, ecte., like men, (2) possessing a house, wite, 
property, ete,, like men, and (3) eatiny, drinking, and doimg all other things like men. He 
then states the opposite view that gods are not like men and quotes instances where 
inanimate: things like wind, earth, sun, ctc., are described in cxactly the same niuanner 
aos thet just noticed in the caye of the other gods, He concludes by suggesting that 
they may both bs considered wise, or that the inanimate things may be considered to 
have their animate duplicates (armdimdnah), and points ont that the last constitutes 
the belief of the Akhyainas (folklore, or the Mahabhirata, according to the comment of 
- Durgachirya). The texts of the Veda quoted by Vaska furnish the standard instances 
of the Mimimsé discussions on the matter. 

Having thus indicated the nature of the question taken up for discussion by the 
Mimimad school, the discussion itself may now be reproduced. It takes the form of an 
enquiry as to whether the sacrifice is performed for the sake of pleasing « deity whose favour 
is solicited by the act or not. As happens generally in such discussions, the position 
to be refuted comes out in a lengthy piirvapatsha, Sond then follows the answer. The 
main stages in the argument will be indicated by prefixing capital letters to each stage in 
the pirvapaksha and repeating the same letters to indicate the corresponding answers in the 
giddhanta. The translation aims at being more literal than literary, Where the text has 
not been closely followed, this will be pointed out in foot-notes and the reasons stated 
for the course adopted. There ure many extracts from the Rig Veda in the Ghashya ; these 
I have mostly traced out with the aid of the Vedie Concordance of Professor Bloomfield, 
and I have used Griffith's version of the Rig Veda and modified itslightly in some places in 
the light of the great commentarics of Sivyandchirva on the Veda and Durgichirya on the 
Nirukta, The texts are marked off separately from my own elucidations and incidental 





COmmMentes. 
TEXTS : No. I. 
(Jaimini 1X, 1, 0-10, and Sabarasvdmi thereon.) 

(SU.) Or, the deity shall cause the deed to be done (prayojayet) as the guest; the 
meal (sacrifice) is for the deity’s sake (LA, 1, 6). 

(GOM.) It is mot true that Agni and others are nob the inducing agents (of the deed), 
(On the other hand) all deities deserve to be (considered) the instigators of all sacred deeds, 
Why | Becuuse the meal is for their sake. (E) For this, which is known as a sacrifice, 
is (no other than) the meal for the deity. Edible material is offered to the deity, saying, 
the deity shall cat. (A) The name of the deity is mentioned in this sacrifice in the 
Dative case 14, and the Dative case is employed when a thing is more directly aimed nt 
than in the Accusative case. Therefore the deity is not secondary, (rather) the material 
idravya) and the deed (sacrifice) are secondary, with reference to the deity. 








8 VII, 6-7, pp. THA and 761 of thy Bombay, Government Ednl, Series. 
10 This sentence of Salare takes up the discustion froma conclusion arrived atin the preceding 


acct. 
11 Here the commantator employs the technioal expressiong of grammar, An attempt to trans 


jate thom literally will make the translation cumbrous without helping to clear up t' meaning, This 
remark applies to all places Where the diaoussion hinges on case terminations. 
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B) ret moncover sacrifice is worship of the deaty 12, As we see it in the world the 
worship is secondary tu the objech worshipped. (C) And it must be noted that here it is 
asin thy case of a guest, Juatasany little entertainnient given to the guest jé all for his sake 
(that is, to please him), ao this sacrifice also (is performed to please the deity). 

Now, the objection" arises that by saying this the deity comes to be sccepted ax 
having « form and as eating (the offering). We reply. just eo, the deity docs haye a form and 
does cat. Whence (is this seen)! From TRADITION, POPULAR BELIEF, AND CIik- 
CUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE.!! (D) Por Tradition’ has it thus; the deity has form. 
Awl tradition is for us valid evidence, Again, people believe that the deity has -@ fori, 
They paint Yana with a rod in bis hand; and they say likewise. Similarly, Varuna 
witha noose in his hand, and Incra with-a thunderbolt. And (thus) tradition is in our 
eves strengthened by popular belief: So also there is CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 
in favour of thia view: for example, “ Ob, Indra, thy right arm we caught.” There isn right 
hond and left hand only inahuman figure. Thus again—These two, henven and earth. 
that urefarapart, thou graspest, Oh, Maghavan; thy flat is great!" Kasi mosis fat- 
That alae fits in only with the human form, Again Indra, transported with the juice 
(of Soma), vast in his belly, strong in his neck, and stout arms, amites the Vyitens down''!§, 
The neck, belly, arma indicate the human form here also. Therefore the deity doe 
possess form and eats also. 

(E) How in it known (that it cate: also)? Krom Tradition, Popular, Belicf, and 
Circumstantial Evidence, Says Tradition: the deity eats. And ao also they believe the 
deity eate : thus they bring to it various kinds of otiering=. Circumstantial Evidenoe also 
leads us to infor that the deity cats. For example: “ Eat Indra and drink of that which 
stirs to meet thee’ !T. So also, “Al kinds of food within his maw he gathers.’ "18 Then 
(Indra) “at a single draught drank the contents of thirty paila’'®, It may be said—the 
deity dows not eat, for if it did, the offering (Aqeis) offered to it would diminish in quantity. 
In reply, we say that thedeity isseen to absorb the essence of the food like the bee (taking 
honey from the flower). How ? The food becomes tasteless after being offered to the deity ; 
from this it is inferred the deity eats up the essence of the food. 

(8U.) And because of the Lordship of material goods (the deity shall couse the deed 
ta be done), (EX, 1, 7). 

(COM.) If the deity is the Lord of any material good and if it bestows a favour on 
boing entertained, then this worship of the deity may be undertaken in order to propitiate 


it. But. (it may be said) both these things do not exist, (are not true). Hence (to meot this. 


objection) it is said (in the Sitra), (F) the deity is the Lord of material good. How is this 
known ! From Tradition, Popular Belief and Circumstantial Evidence. Tradition clearly 


suvs that the deity is the master of all the good things of life, Thus again (the language of) 


i? De vapaje | in Misinines aevigned to the toot yay in the DhAtupithe, 


1) Here the commentator hinte at the genuine Mimaniuist answer to the question under discus. 
Bion in order to strongihen the cose mygoinet it. 


li The terms in the text are respectivel;—amriti, upachdro, and onydrthadarsana, ‘The transls- 
tinn of wpachdra by popular belicf may appeae boli, at first sight. But none of ihe meanings olven 
m the digtinnaris aiita the coofext, ail the whole trend of i bee’ PuMinenlary arn bo eupport thie 
translation given above. ‘The capital letters must be a sufficient warning that the expression tf 


halitechnient in charactor. (('poohira can perhaps be better trasslated by" practice” and anpirthadtur- 
conn by “extra evidence’ —D.K-H.] 


1 RV. (Mig. Veda), 11, 20, & anil X, (Nirukta) G, 4. 
Lo RV, VI, 17, K: : ir ky,, X, lld, 7. N. 7., Gi: 
ls HY, 1,95, 10. 1 HV. VI, 66, 1N. 5, 11. 


_ 
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Popular Belief—* the deity’s village,” “ the deity’s field” —strengthens the same Tradition- 
Likewise Circumstantial Evidence shows the lordship of the deity, e.g., ‘Indra is sovereign 
lord of heaven and earth. Indra is lord of waters and of clouds ; Indra is lord of prosperers 
and sages : Indra must be invoked in rest and effort.” 2° Also, “ looker-on of every thing, 
lord of this moving world, lord, Indra, of what moveth not.” *} 

Thus also we see from Tradition and Popular Belief (G) that the deity bestows favours. 
Tradition says this distinctly, and there are likewise expressions of Popular Belief, ¢.g., 
Pasupati is pleased with him ; hence a son is born to him ; Vaisravana is pleased with him ; 
-hence he has obtained wealth. Likewise there is Circumstantial Evidence. “ It is as if one 
pleases the gods who are offering-eaters by means of fire-offerings and the gods in their 
pleasure give one food and sap of food.” ** 

(SU.) And thence (i.e., from the deity) (arises) the connection with it (the fruit of the 
deed). (LX, 1, 8.) 

(COM.) (H) From that deity comes the connection between the worshipper and the 
fruit (of the worship). Whoever attends on the deity with an offering, him the deity connects 
with the fruit (of his deed). How is this known? From Tradition and Popular Belief. 
Tradition says that the deity rewards him who sacrifices. And the same tradition is 
strengthened by Popular Belief as, for example, Pasupati was worshipped by this 
man and he obtained a son. Again, Circumstantial Evidence shows this same thing. 
**He with his folk, his house, his family, his sons. gains booty for himself, and with the heroes, 
wealth ; who, with oblation and a true believing heart serves Brahmanaspati the father of 
the Gods” 24. Again, “ only when satisfied himself, does Indra satisfy this person (sacrificer) 
with offspring and cattle.’ Thus by offering of food and sayings of praise the deity is wor- 
shipped and the deity being pleased (thereby) gives the fruit. That particular fruit, which 
Agni, worshipped by a particular deed, is master of, and which he gives to the doer, this 
could not be given (say) by Strya. And we learn from Verbal Testimony (Vedas), who 
gives what. Thus something is said of Agni but not of Sirya*s. 

(SU.) Rather *°, on account of Verbal Testimony, the sacrificial act should be held 
primary and the mention of the deity secondary. (IX, 1, 9.) 

(COM.) By the expression “ rather ” the contention (of the preceding Sitras) is set aside 
The statement that the deity is the inducing agent is not tenable. The act of the sacrifice 
is the prime thing. From the sacrifice comes Aptrva?®. Why? Because of VERBAL 
TESTIMONY. The knowledge, that anything which gives fruit, ¢.¢., any inducing agent 
gives a particular fruit, arises from VERBAL TESTIMONY and not from DIRECT 
PERCEPTION or other sources of knowledge.*7 (H) And VERBAL TESTIMONY 
derives the fruit from the sacrifice (literally, that which is indicated by the root Yaj) and 
not from the deity. How is this known? Darsa and Piirnamasa sacrifices are referred to 
in the Instrumental case, as in—‘‘ He who desires heaven should sacrifice by the Darga and 
Pirnamasa”. Thus again “ He who desires heaven should sacrifice by the Jyotishtoma.” 

2 The text is [shamirjam, which Eggaling in his Sat, Br. renders * sap and pith,” 

3 RV., IT, 26, 3. % 6J.e., what is said of Agni does not apply to Sarya, 

5 Text, Api Vd. Here begins the reply, or Siddhdnta, 

26 This word literally means * not existing before.’ It is here a technical term of Mimamsa by 
which is designated the resultant of any action(karma) in an invisible stage which it is Supposed to assume 
before producing visible results. See Jaimini, II, 1, 5 and Sabara thereon. 

a7 It needs no mention that for the Mimamsist, Sabda (VERBAL TESTIMONY of the Veda) is 
raore valid evidence than Pgatyaksha (DIRECT PERCEPTION) and other Pram&nas, : 
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It is the sacrifice and not the deity that is mentioned simultaneously with the desire for 
heaven. But then, is not the sacrifice an operation with sacrificing material (dravya) and the 
deity (devata)? ‘True it is. But the mention of the deity is secondary. The dravya and 
devata are there already ; it is the sacrifice which must be brought into existence. When some- 
thing that exists is mentioned along with some other that has to be brought into existence, 
the existent is mentioned for the sake of the aon-existent. Therefore the deity is not the 
inducing agent. 

(A) As for the statement—* (the deity) is more directly aimed at (by the Dative) than 


when the Accusative (termination) is used’’,—(we say) we do not gainsay the fact of its being 


aimed at. It is clear from the SENTENCE 75 that the meaning of the term devata, connected 
as it is with a taddhita form or a Dative ending, is being directly aimed at But from the very 
same source (it is seen) that it is the sacrifice that is connected with the fruit ; for by EXPRESS 
REFERENCE we learn the instrumentality of that and not of the deity (in producing the 
fruit). Again, though we may infer that the sacrifice is for the deity, still this need not stand 
in the way of its being performed for the sake of its fruit. It is the fruit that is the purushdrtha 
(the thing desired by man). And the endeavour for the sake of the purushdrtha is ours, not 
the deity’s. Therefore we do not do anything on account of any inducement from the deity- 
And the mention of the deity’s name with the Dative ending quite fits in if it (deity) is a 
means to the (performance of the) fruitful sacrifice. 

(B) And as for (the statement)—‘sacrifice is worship to the deity and the object of 
worship is the primary thing in worship as we see it in the world "— (we reply), here it should 
not be as in the world. Here the worship of the worshipped is important. That which is 
fruitful is the inducmg agent. Therefore the act of sacrifice is the mducing agent. 
Again by this view (that is being refuted now) we have to assume that the deity hasa 
form and that it eats, as there can be no gift or meal for a formless and uneating deity. 


(D) 2% As for the statement—‘from TRADITION, POPULAR BELIEF, and CIR- 
CUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE (we see that) the deity has form and eats ’— (we reply) it is 
not (true); TRADITION is based on Mantras and Arthavadas. It is a matter of 
DIRECT PERCEPTION that (all) the knowledge on which TRADITION rests is based 
on them. And we shall show (elsewhere) °° that those Mantras and Arthavadas do not 
support this view. Says the objector: ~ If that is so, (t.e., if the Mantras and Arthavadas 
do not say that deities have form), then (I say) the knowledge on which TRADITION rests 
does not come from Mantra and Arthavada”. We reply that for those who take a superficial 
view of Mantra and Arthavada, for them it (the knowledge thus gained by a superficial view) 
is the basis of TRADITION. (That is) even if it is invalidated for those who take a deeper 
view, still for some one or other it becomes the basis of TRADITION. Therefore TRADI- 
TION has only this source and POPULAR BELIEF is only based on TRADITION. 

(D—cont.) As for CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE like “ Oh, Indra, thy right arm 
we caught’, it does not mean that Indra hasanarm. It only means—that which is his right 
arm, that we caught : therefore, we do not learn from the SENTENCE the existénce of Indra’s 


2s Here it must be explained that there are grades of validity even in VERBAL TESTIMONY. 
For the present purpose it is enough to note that Sruti (EXPRESS REFERENCE) has greater force than 
vékya (SENTENCE). See Jaimini, ITI, 3, 14. 

*® Attention may be drawn to the unique interest this paragraph meets for the modern student 
uf Comparative Religion. 

> See the next Extract. No. II. c 
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arm.) Objection: Lf it does not exist,“ then it is not credible that we caught hold of the 
arm ; hence we have to infer the existence of the arm thus—there is this hand, that which we 
held. (Reply): This cannot be; for though there may be the arm, itis matter of DIRECT 
PERCEPTION that we did not hold it, So even thus (accepting your inference), there 16 
still an incongruity. We have thus either to udmit an absurdity or say this ia mere praise 
(atuti, ie., Arthavida). But it may be said that this is the statement of a man who caught 
hold of Indra’s arm. Wereply, thisshould not be suggested as it would subject the Veda to 
the imperfection of having a commencement (im time)**_ Again, we are not told that there 
Wasa man who caught (the arm), for there ia no evidence and it cannot be said that from this 
vory statement, we infer the existence of him who cought the arm, for there occur (in the 
Vedas) also statements which are meaningless like “ten pomegranates, six cakes”. Again, 
taking him who holds this view that Indra has a form, ¢ven according to him, the summoning 
by the term ‘Indra’ is for invoking the deity, and the invocation is o remem- 
brancer.2% Un that case remembrancing is proper only if we have known that he is relevant. 
(related to the sucrifice), But itis not known by any means that he is. Thot being so, the 
invocation ia futile. And it cannot be held that we infer that he is invoked from the evidence 
of the WORD: for we have said?! that when we assume on Adrislta (literally unseen, is 
equal to, Apiirva), there cannot be any assumption of the hand, cte. Further, it is by mo 
means sure that he hos been invoked ; for there is no proof (to that effect). Therefore the 
Vocative word is nul for the sake of an invocation, but only for a designation, Even in the 
case of the deity having no form, it might likewise be used for designation. The vocative- 
ending-word is for praise. Thus, this, which ts called deity, is (only) the most important 
means (to the sacrifice), which ts called by the Vocative word and entertained aa if it were 
sentient inthe belief that it procures some good, Likewise, the deity tm indicated by the 
Vocative word and told“ we have caught hold of thy hand,” that is to say, we are 
dependents on you. This is only a reminder to us that we have to perform a deed connected 
with Indra (Indrakarma), 

(D—cont.) Likewise, “these two, heaven and earth, are very for apart, and these 
you hold, Oh, Maghavun, thy fist is great’’—in this the fist is praised as if it exists. But 
there is no proof that it exists. For this is not to say thy fist is great. But what! That 
which is thy fist, that isgreat. These are different ideas, namely, ‘thy fist existe’, and “thy 
fiat is great’. And it should not be snid that a thing could be praised only if it 
existe ; for even if o thing is not necessarily connected with (te., does not possess) human 
attributes, even that thing is (sometimes) praiwed as if it had human attributes, ¢.g., “ They 
speak out like a hundred, like a thousand men ; they cry aloud to us with their preen-tinted 
mouth : while, pious atonea, they ply their task with piety and even before the Hotar, taste 
the offered food" **, Again, “Sindhu hath yoked her car, light rolling, drawn by steeds” #6. 





; sh 

1 «This line of reasoning may appeur queer at Hirst wight. Still, not only is it perfeotly logical, but 
is often found useful in modern discussions. Thus, there are two Versions of the martyrdom of St. 
‘Thorme# in India, but no proof that he wos martyred at all, cf. V. A. Sinith, Oxford History, page 136. 

2 The Mimiths’ system starts by “ proving’ the etermity of the WORD, In the * nroof! 
inckients like thie are explained away. Muir, 0.5.7., Vol U1, ie still useful for the general poader. 

33 The text is anupochona, i.¢., anying agnin what has been ettled before. 

& | have not been able to trace thia reference ao far, 

om RV. 3.04. 2 Lt may here be noticed that Durgachorys in bis CHnMeniaAry on WN, 7, 7, quotes 
this passage and comments on it in the exact manner of o Mimomsist. He saya in effeet : Seeing that 
stonds are referred to like this, it can be no proot of Indra being animate and human that he is referred 
tu likewrs, 

0 RY., AX, 75,9. N.7,7. Here Bayana has * Sindhurdevgata.’ 
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Therefore there can be no Presumption: 41 from Veétlic texte rewarding thet human likentss of 
the deity. Likewise, the expression * broad-necked Indra “ does not say that Indra poss 
esaed a neck. What then! That which ia the neck of Indra, that is broad. There i= no 
proof of the existence of the neck. Nor can the praise of the neck. necesvitate any Presump- 
tion 77 (re : human form) ; for (auch) proise is seen even in the absence of a hoaman form. 

(D.—cont.) Further, the word ‘Indra’ connected with the words “ Indra emites his foes” 
could not come inte any connection with (the words) “strong-necked, ete.” For, in that case, 
a double pronunciation of the word will be necessitated. We shall have to understand that 
Indra has a broad neck and (alao) that Indra smites his foes. ‘Thus, there will be a break 
(into two sentences); hut as we have it, the sentence is (a) single (whole).?* [tis appropriate, . 
if we take it that. “browd-nevked, ete.,” are not laid down here as tacts, but only mentioned 
for the sake of praise, i.¢., as much as to say, that he (Indra) bemg ao and so in the transport 
(born) of the Soma juicw, smites his foes. The form of the sentence is clearly calculated to tell 
ns about the slaughter of Vritras (foes), And the sentences; “Thy two arm», Oh Indra, are 
hairy", “Thy two eyes, Oh Indra, are tawny'’—tell us only of the hairiness of the 
arms and tawny colour of the eyes, and not of the existence of the arm or eyes. And even 
where we can infer the mention of the existence of eves; as in” To thee T say it who 
hast eyes and hearest "2" even there it is =~ the connection with the eves (that ix intended), 
but the connection with speech ; thus, “I speak to you that has eyes “j and the sightis 
mentioned for the sake of praise,as if it exists. Whence is thiw known? From the Dative 
ending {of Chakshusmate), If we import ‘the meaning of the substantive (Chakras) then 
the sentence wai DEN, as it will connote both the ideas: “ You have eyes and “1 tell you 
who has eyes", Therefore there is absolutely no CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE that 
indicates that the deity has human likeness. 

(E) And this (sacrifice) is not a meal. The deity docs not cat. Hence the (reason 
alleged) “ Because the meal is for the aeisal 4 sake “ is erromcous. 

(E—coont.) As for (the statement)}—* From TRADITION, POPULAR BELIEF and 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE (we learn that) the deity eats", this has been rebutted by 
proving that the deity has no form, Further, the meal offered to an eating deity: will cimi- 
nish. And there is no proof that the deities eat the essence of the food in the manner of the 
hes, There is DIRECT PERCEPTION in the case of the bees; it is not so in case of the 
deity, Therefore the deity does not eat. ‘The statement that the meal offered to the deity 
becomes tasteless creates no difficulty ; the food becomes tasteless and cold on account of 
exposure to the air. 

(F) Nor is the deity lord of any material good, and being powerless, how can it give (any- 
thing) 1 And it does not hold good that from TRADITION, POPULAR BELIEF and 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, we can infer the lordship of the deity. We have already 

@ Here the term in the text is ArthApoiti, the Hifth of the sis PromAnaa generally accepted by 
Mirani aa, 

4 Here we phe to ine of the mrowt fondamentel roles of interpretation adopted! by Mimamenkos, 
Valiya-bhela (lit. brewech of sentener) ie fault thet moet be avelheal. Saye Sabir: * Aa arnearin wirribe 
a #Orve A Bingle purpose, eo many constitute one sentence (on LL, 2. 27) and one sentence cannot serce 
mor than one purpow ata tine. And Sabera's comment on TT, 2, 24, niakee i clearer still, "" We do 
not gay that one Miny cannot eflect two purposes at a time; bur we sey that one sentence cannot serve 
te tmlicate both them purposes “—te., omitting the details of the disemsion there, aw werd ora group of 
words pronounced only onew can indicate only one Purpose, If the correct position of Minamneisie here 


ie not grasped, moat of their distimsions would appear pointless. 
*® RY. X, 18,1. 
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said that TRADITION, is based on Mantra and Arthavida ; and POPULAR BELIEF as in 


“the deity’s village” and “the deity’s field” is merely a belief. That which one can dispose of at — 


lis will, that (alone) is hie property. And the deity does not dispose of cither the’ village” or 


the ‘ficld’ at his own pleasure, ‘Thorefore (the deity) does not give (anything), And those: 


who worship the deity get their prosperity from that which they have given up with the deity 
in their minds. And for the statement that CIRCUMSTANTIAL. EVIDENCE shows 
the lordship of the deity a3 in “ Indra is the lord of heaven, ete.”—knowing by DIRECT 


PERCEPTION that the deity has no lordship, we infer that these words are figurative. Here 


eaye (the oppencat)—-"We learn from VERBAL TESTIMONY the lordship of the deity, #4. 
‘the oods distribute all good things,” and we infer that this is only because the gods will it.” 
(We reply) it is not 40. For we see by DIRECT PERCEPTION that this is only the will of 
those that worship the deity. And that (will) could not be superseded, Even those who 
desoribe the deity as omnipotent do not disguise (the part of the) will of the worshippers. 
They say further that the deity so does as ix the will of the worshipper. And he is no lord 
who follows the will of another and who cannot distribute (favours) at his own will, 
Farther, there is no such VERBAL TESTIMONY (avis alleged), On account of its present 
tense form and its being opposed to DIRECT PERCEPTION, it (the sentence quoted) is seen 
to be mere praise. When such expressions could be (easily) explained as intended for praises, 
they cannot be used as VERBAL TESTIMONY to the lordship (of the deity), And the 
deity does nob connest a man with the fruit for which it may be worshipped. 

(G) And for the statement—" From TRADITION, POPULAR BELIEY and 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE (we sce that the deity) gives and bestows: favours’ 
— TRADITION and POPULAR BELTEF have already been dispused of. And there ts 
no CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE in the statement, “ Being pleased, the deity gives hin 
foot and sap of food”, for there is another Vidhi enjoined, viz., “He says—‘collect together to 
the right hand side.’ ™ ‘0 Likewise in (the following) :-—‘Only when satisfied himgelf does 
Lidra satisfy this person (aacrificer) with off-«pring and cattle.” Here it isan Aindra (related 
to Indra) offering (Havis) thot fs enjoined. Therefore the deity 1s not the inducing agent. 

(SU.) Inthe case of a guest he is primary, as his satisfaction ia. (the) primary (aim); it is 
not 60 Im Karma.—lLA, I, 10, 

(COM.) (GC) The annlogy of the guest is yet to be refuted. Hospitality must be guided 
by the guest ; for there his satisfaction is enjoined, The guest ie to be served, 1.¢.. action 
must be so guided aa to please him. A gift ora meal must be given (literally, made). Whiuat- 
ever i desired by the guest should be done, What does not please him should not be foreed| 
on him, But here in Korma there is no injunction of (the deity’s pleasure), Therefore the 
analogy of the guest 18 fnlee (lit: uneven, not on & pear), 

No. IT. 
(Sabaraswemin on Jaimint X, 4, 24—E-xctract.) 

Now what is this that we call deity (Devata) ? One view (is as follows); Those, Agni 
and others, who are, in the Itihasas and Puranas said to reside in heaven, they are the deities. 
Hore (against this) we remark that among these deities are not included day, ete., (Ahariidt) 
and tiger, ete. (Sardalidi), Bot TRADITION includes words indicating time among deities, 
eg. This for the Kalas (times), the month is deity, the year is deity.” 

Another view is, that we use the word Devata of those with reference to whom the word 
Devata is heard in the Mantras and Brohmonas, as in, ‘Fire is Devata, wini is Devatua, 
sun is Devata, moon ts Devatn,” and similar statements. Here again, days, etc., are not 
-neluded. Further, the common term Devata will cease to hove any (definite) meaning as it 
will cease to be emploved in every day longuage, 

io ‘This is for the priests to gather together and take their fee alter the saerific¢e—the fee in thia 
casy beine feed prepared in one of the sacrificial fircs. 


™: 
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Hence, (we say) those that get Hymns (Sakta) and offering (Hvis) are deities, Who are 
those that get hymns f “ For Jatavédas worthy of our praise will we frame with our mind - 


this enlogy ns'twere a car; for good, in his assembly, is this care of ours, Let ns met in thy 
friendship, Agni, suffer harm."!! Those who got Havis, as in—" He shall prepare (the 
Purodisa offering) pertaining to Agni on eight poteherda’’, “ That pertaining to Agni-Soma 


on eleven potsherds”, Objection: If all those that get Havis are deities, then the potsherda’ 


become eligible to deityhood as they also get the Huvis. Then (weeay) that which gets the 
Havis and about which it can be said the Havia is intended for it, (that) isthe deity. Likewise 


in the case of hymns. The word Devata is in TRADITION used thus:;—* The hymn having 


Agni for ite deity, the Hovis having Agni for ita deity,” Likewise, “ having the guest for 


deity, having Manes for deity’. Thus deitvhood cones to be (an attribute) of all embodied — 


And abstract, animate and inarimate (objects) to which in accordance with VERBAL 
TESTIMONY, something or other comes to be devoted as bing particularly intended fe 
them, And the common word (Devata) also becomes appropriate (gains « definite meaning). 
What hence? I thatisso, then for a particular act, that is the deity, the word indicating 
which is intended or remembered, when the resolution is made, “I give up (thia) Havia”, 

But#? in that case, any word for Agni may be used to indicate (that deity in the Darsa 
and Purnamass saorifices), Here we say that it might be so, if the word Agni is pronounced 
for conveving its meaning and if the meaning la conveyed for indicating its connection with 
the Havis, But here the word ‘Agni’ is not so pronounced for the sake of its meaning. Where 
an operation takes place on the thing connoted, there the word is for conveying its meaning, 
as there is use for the meaning. But where the operation is on the word itself, there only the 
word must be conveyed which is intended to be connected with the operation. And the 
‘city does not become a means to the sacrifice by its form, (Ripa). By what then? By the 
connected word. Just as the Adhvaryu aida by both his hands, «o the deity aids by the word. 
“He cleanses the Hota’s hand by twice rubbing (ic., by two coatings of gher)'"—just as here, 
though there is (direct) connection with the hand, still it is only the Hotar that nida, likewise 
the deity that helps by the connected word is understood to aid (the sacrifice). Though 
the deity is enjoined as an aiding agent, stillit isonly the sound (word) that is connected 
With the sacrifice, Therefore the word is not proncuneed for conveying its ‘meaning ; for 
else, the meaning (conveyed) willonce more convey the word and give rise to (the fault of) 
far-fetohedness.4] Ts it then (like this}—that only the word ia connected with the Havis, 
an! by its connection with the word the object connoted is also deity :«o that it isthe deity 
whose name is so connected with the Havis that the latter is (intended) for the formor? (No.) 
It is only when there can be no operation on the word that it comes to be on the meaning. 
But here the operation is only on the word. Therefore the word i= not for conveying its 
meaning (the object connoted by it), Heneo it has been said by the Vrittikiira—" ‘The word 
comes. first. the understanding of its meaning afterwards: from the word arises the 
meaning’. Thus the Havis is connected only with the word ‘Agni,’ and other words like 
Suchi, ete., have no place (in the sacrifice), And hence, it id only the word in the Vidhi that 
must be used as Mantra, It may be said that in such a case the word by itself hecomes the 
deity. Our reply is that it is not our concern to refute this : for it by no means, invalidates 
our contention that the words “ Suchi, etc,” have absolutely no place (in the Mantra).44 


(To be continued.) 
ai KYV., I, HH. > 1 = —_—— 








The point of the following discussion is whether ina icrifice the meaning of the word for ite 
deity is intended, OF ainipily the word, If the former, two Ta Wences follow: (1) Any other war fl don. 


veying the same meaning moy te aubetituted inthe place of that mentioned in the Vidhi. (2) The 


csnorete oxiutonoe of the deity is alec acerptnal, 
42 Toxt hag“ Lakehitalakeshond,’* 
“This nat reply is yory Hiteresting and mat be carefully noted. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF SHIVAIL 
By SURESDRANATH SEN, SLA; 
( Continued from p. 204.) 
Vajat Jamin or uncultivable waste lends were generally excluded when a village wes 
asdexzed,?® But as cultivation spread with the progress of agricul- 
pate caitivation for ture, am there wha o greater demand for arable lands, hilly tracts 
| j and waste Janda of all description were generally brought under the 
plough. At first they were exempt from assessment, but ultimately these were also taxed 
at a moderate seale, Jervis says that these Wurkus or Dongur lands were assessed by the 
“fal, Nangur or plough, and not by the Bigha.” In some instances, however six or seven 
Bighas of such Jands were counted as one for-revenne purposes, The rent of such lands 
varied nob only with their fertility but cleo with the nature of the crops raised, Major 
Jervis gives us the following scale :— 
“ Wachnee was assessed at 3} mounds per Nungar in superior soil and 3 maunds 
int inferior soil, 
Wuree at 3 maunds ond 24 maunds, 
Hureek at 3 maunils. 
Other kind of inferior produce at 1} maunds.” 

Besides their principal harvest, the peasants often rajaed a second crop on the first-class 
lands. These second crops were also asseesedl Ht & special rate according to their nature 
and deteriorating effect on the lardl, Jervis gives the following ecale -— 

Turmeric—Five maunds per Bighs, each Bigha being 7] actual mensurenment, 
Hemp —Five mounds per Bigha, each Bigha being } actual measurement. 
Sugar cone cultivation assessed from 6} mounds to 34 of raw sugar per Bighs. 7 

We have seen elsewhere how special consideration was given by the Peshwa government 
for such costly plantations a5 those of sugar cane, cooonnut end betelnut, The planter 
had te wait long for any profit and 60 did the government. This wes however 2 common 
practice in the Decean,, and we may expect that saimilar principle existed in Shivaji’s 
time also. 

The provincea under Shivajis rule were styled Swarajys, in contralistinction to 
Mughlai or provinces under other (generally Muhammadan) rulers, 
The Swarajya was for revenue purpose divided into a number of 
Pranta consisting of two or more districts, There were in all 16 Prants, according to 
Ranade.™3 

Theeoe were -— 

(1) Prent Maval. 

(2) Wei. 

(3) Satara, 

(4) Korat, 

(5) Panhals. 

(6) South Konkan. 

(7) Thane. 

(8) Trimbuk, 

(0) Goglan. 
7? Rajwale, A183, XX) p. OL 
7 Ranaile, #.MLP., pp. 7-118. 





Revenue Divisions. 


7 Jerviay pp. 4-97, 
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(10) Wansgad. 
(11) Beclnore, : ~~ 
({3) Shrirangapatan, 
(14) Karnatick. 
(15) Vellore, 
(10) Tanjore, 
But we get a bigger number in a johitat™ drawn in the earlier years of Chhatrapati Shahn. 
The document, written purtly in Persian gud partly in Merathi, is eapposed to be in the hand- 
writing of Shankrajl Malhar, 
(1) Subha Remnagar including Ghanderi. 
(2) Subha Jawher Prant. 
(3) Subho Prant Bhivandi (12 Talukaw), 
(4) Stibhis Kalyan (20 Tahakas), 
(5) Cheal Subha (@ Talukas). 
(6) Subha Rajpuri (12 Talukas), 
(7) Subho Javli (18 ‘atukas), 
(8) Subhe Dabhol (11 Talukuas), 
(9) Subha Rajapoor (18 Taluk), 
(10) Stbbw Kudal (15 Tatakny),. 
(11) Subhe Prant Bhimgad (5 Talukas), 
(12) Subha Prant Akole (5 Talukas), 
(13) Subhe Poona (6 Ta)lukas), 
(14) Sublia Baramati, 
(15) Indapur, 
(16) Subbo Prant Mowal (13 'Talukas). 
(17) Subhn Prant Wai (4 Talukus), 
(18) Subhs Prant Satara (6 Talukas), 
(19) Subha Prant Korhad (9 Yalukas). 
(2) Subhs Pront Khatao including Kasha Khatac (11 Taluk) 
(21) Sabha Prant Man (4 'Talukns), 
(22) Subhas Prant Phaltan Mahal, 
(23) Subhia Prant Belgaum, 
(24) Subba Sampgaon. 
(25) Subhas Gadag. 
(26) Subhe Lossmespw ar. 
(27) Subhe Nowalghumd. 
(28) Subha Kopel, 
(29) Subha Halyal, 
(30) Subha Betwiri, 
(31) Subhe Malkapur (4 Talukas), 
(2) Subhas Prant Panhaly (10 Te lukas), 
(83) Subhns Tarle (5 Tolukag), . 
(J4) Subha Ajera (51 Pargunnsa), 
(35) Sabha Prant Junnor (24 Talukas), 


10 Mawji. Jubita Swarajya, J.B.Br.R.ds,, Vol, XX1L, p, 30, 


* 
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Some of these may be later additions, but this list, we think, fairly represents the divisions 
of Shivaji’s kingdom. Sambhaji had no mind to improve the administration and Rajaram 
had no leisure. It is not therefore probable that many changes had been made in the 
revenue administration of the kingdom before the accession of Chhatrapati Shahu. 

It has already been noted that Shivaji had done away with the agency of such old here- 
ditary officers as the Patil and the Kulkarni in the village and the 
Deshmukh and the Deshpande in the district. They were left in 
enjoyment of their old dues, but the work of revenue collection was entrusted to new officers 
directly appointed by the king. The country had been divided by the Muhammadan govern- 
ment for Revenue purposes into Maujas, Parganas, Sarkars, and Subhas; Shivaji abolished, 
or to be more aceurate, modified these old divisions. In his time the country was divided 
into Maujas, Tarfs and Prants. The officer in charge of a Tarf was styled Havaldar, Kar- 
kun, or in some rare instances, Paripatyagar. It is interesting to note that in old Hindu 
inscriptions we often come across an officer styled Danda Nayak or Danda Nath®®, who was 
perhaps, as his designation implies, the predecessor of the Maratha Paripatyagar. The 
officer-in charge of a Prant was variously designated Subhadar, Karkun or Mukya Desh- 
adhikari. Over several Prants was sometimes placed an officer called Sarsubhadar, to 
supervise the work of the Subhadars. These officers, like the Kamavisdars and the 
Mamilatdars of the Peshwa period, had to look after all branches of the administration. 
‘The Subhadar’s staff consisted of the usual complement of eight officers, viz:— 

* (1) The Dewan. 
(2) The Mazumdar. 
(3) The Fadnis. 
(4) The Sabnis. 
(5) The Karkhanis. 
(6) The Chitnis. 
(7) The Jamdar. 
(8) The Potnis, 

The Subhadar usually had an annual salary of 400 honsa year, with a palanquin 
allowance of another four hundred, while his Mazumdar’s pay varied 
from one hundred to one hundred and twenty five honsa year, The 
Mazumdar also enjoyed the proud privilege of carrying a sunshade®! on public occasions, 
and a small allowance was sanctioned by the government for its upkeep. A Havaldar 
in charge of a small village had often to be contented with a paltry allowance of three to 
five hons a year.®? 

The Kamavisdar and the Mamlatdar under the Peshwa régime, though appointed 

ae a for a short term, were generally allowed to retain their office for life, 

Provincial officers and frequently to transmit it to their heirs. No public office was 
often transferrec’ hereditary under Shivaji’s administration, and like the Magistrates 
and Commissioners of British India, his Karkuns,° Havaldars and Subhadars were as arule 


80 2.P. Ind., Vol. ILL, p. 37. $l Abdagtr. 

82 Sabhesad, p. 31. FVGTS AHA 24TT TATA ATS WEA eararda ata Sra Fara src 
Pret SS Seat SS TST HTS STA A OH IN TCH AHA BUA Mra we Sania 
area at Sara Heal ASI GATS ATA ware eae sare ea HT were qe 


Revenue officers. 


Remuneration. 
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transferred from District to District and Province to Province. This can be clearly proved 
by a list of officers carefully compiled by Mr. Bhaskar Vaman Bhat"? from the official 
lettera and documents published in the 15th, 16th, 17th, 8th, and 20th volumes of 
Mr. KBajwade’s Marathyancha Itihasanchi Sadhanen. In Mr. Bhat's list, we find 
that the following officers were in charge of the several Districta for the years 
marked against their names :— 


Himbe (Pargana)—Yesaji Rani, A.D. 1676, 
Haveli —Anaji Kanho, AD. 1676. 
Koregam —Bhimaji Malhar, a.p. 1676. 


‘Tart Satara = —Kukeji Bayaji, ap. 1675. 
Mahadaji Anant, a.p, 1676. 
Tukaji Prabhu, «-.p, 1677. 
It is « pity that wo are not in possession of & complete list of Havaldars. Wedo not know 
whether in other Districts also, officers were changed so often asin Satara, Our information 
abont the Subhadars aul the Sarsubhadars ia however more satiefactory, and the working 
of the principle of short term appointment and constant transfer can be very conveniently 
proved by the following imstances from Mr. Bhat's list. 
Subhadars— 
_ Wai Prant— 
Yesaji Malhar, A.D. 1676. 


Do, A.D. 1679. 
Do. a.D. 1687. 4 
Deo, A.D, LODO, 
Do. aD. 1606. 

Annaji Janurdan, «.D, 1697. 

Jawli— 

Viroram, A.D. 1664. 

Viththal Datto, 4.D, L671, 
Deo, A.D. 16732. 


Ambaji Mordey, a.D. 1076, 
Gopal Raynji, A.D, L677. 
Rashi Rangnath, a.p. 1750. 
Prant Kol— 
Ganesh Jogden, an, 1672, 
Venkaji Rudra, a.D. 1677. 
Prant Puna— ” 
Tryambak Gopal, A.D, 1679, 
Vinayak Umaji, a,b, 168]. 
24 Uihaural Itihas Seanshodhak Mandal, T'ritiya Sammalan Frit, pp i3—131,, 
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It is also certain that this principle eurvived Shivaji and continual down to the Peshwa 
The principle period. In support of this view Mr, Bhat has produced the following 
survived Shivaji. list of Mudradharis or officers in charge of the Sajjangad fort — 





Jijoji Katkar —a.D, 1676, 

Do, —a.D. 1682. 
Makaji Katkar —A,D, 1689. 
Barhanji Mohite —A.D. L602, 


Do, —a.D. 169). 
Girjoji Bhonsle —a.o. 1708. 

Do. —a.D, 1709. 
From the llth Falgumyesaji Jadhava—a,p, 1709. 
Satbaji Dabal —a.b. 1712, 


Mr, Bhat further points out that Ambaji Mordeu, who was subhadar of Jaw in 
1676, occupied the office of the Subhadar of Satara from 1685—168>. Mahadji 
Shamraj, Subhadar of Jawli from 1706—1708, was formerly in charge of Prants 
Satara and Mawal. 
From the multiplicity of their duties, these officers were luble to corruption. Public 
opinion in those days was not offended if a Havaldar went out of his 
fi eta way to take a small present from a traveller for granting his pas- 
port or from an aggrieved petitioner for redressing his grievance. 
Dr, Fryer, who visited the Maratha dominions towards the close of Shivaji’s career, has 
left a quaint account of such an occasion.—" When I came before the governor,"’ says the 
Doctor®*, ‘I found him in state, though under an hovel, where were many Brachmins with 
accompt books, writing at some distance, nearer his Privy council, with whom he seemed 
to advise. I was placed on his left hand, and desired my interpreter to acquaint him my 
errand, withal intreating his favour for my secure passing the Hill, He made it a piece 
of difficulty and told me I must return to Bimly for orders, to whose Havaldar he was 
acoountable; not to him of Gulleon, which was within half a days journey from whence 
Iset forth, Hearing this I bore myself as sedetely as I could, having been informed of 
the advantage they take of a disturbed countenance ; and sweetened him with his own 
authority bemg sufficient, telling him of his master’s kindness to the English, and their 
friendship towards him, which worked him to a yielding temper; yet he scrupled my 
canister, or trunk, might be lined with pearl, my horse sold to the enemy, hoping to 
suck somewhat out of me; I replying what I had brought were at his liberty to search, 
and that I went only on on amicable account to cure a sick person, and should be as ready 
to serve him if required, his fury was quite pawled ; but perceiving an hungry look to hang 
on them all, and suspecting jest they should serve me some dog-trick, | made «a small 
present, and signing the pass, dismissed me with a bundle of pawn, the usual ceremony at 
parting.’ This hungry look and the weakness for presents are perhaps pardonable, 
but another charge that the English Doctor brought egainst Shivaji’ revenue officers 
is too serious to be overlooked, 


en 
% Fryor, p. 157. 
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| | Rake: Bat: pose Sig ann tha Mee aes vieliaiee ue sae 
orn Shivaji in particular was served bya very efficient intelligence 
micstverett A department. It is an old practice in India toemploy spied to watch 

over the condnet of government servanta*" The work of the District and Provincial 
officers was supervised by Pant Amatya and Pant Sachiv. Ranade tells us that “The 
District acconts had to be sont to these officers, nnd were there collated together, and 
irregularities detected and punished, There officers had power to depute men on their 
establishments to supervise the working of the District. officers.’”*? Shivaji, moreover, 
was very keen about the success of his governinent and wanted his odministration 
fo compare favourably with those of his Muhammadan neighbours.*? But all bis care 


ani eouwl regulations were fruitless indeed if his revenue officers really acted os 


arbitrarily as Fryer says they did. “They are neither for publick wood, or common honesty, 

but their own private interest only. They refuse no base offices for their own commodity, 
inviting merchants to comeand trade among them, and then rob them or else turmoil them 
on account of customs ; alwnya in a corner getting more for themselves than their master, 
yet openly miust seem mighty zealous for their Master's dues: so that trade is unlikely 
to settle where he hath unything to do; notwithstanding his country lies all along on the 
xea-ahore, and no goals can he transported without his permission; unless they gon 
great way about, as we are forced to do,” 





"This is by no means the worst that the English traveller haa to say againet the 
Maratha officers. He continues—“ It is a general calamity, 
Fryers charges. and much to be deplored to hear the complaints of the poor 
people that remain, or are rather compelled to endure the slavery of Seva Gi. The 
Desies have land imposed upon them ot double the former rates, and if they refuse 
ta accept it on these hard conditions (if monicd men) they are carried to prison, there 
they are famished almost to death; racked and tortured most inhumanly till they 
confess where it ix. They have now in Limbo several Brachmins, whose Hesh they tear 
with pincers heated red-hot, drub them on the shoulders to extreme anguish (though 
accondmg to their Jaw it is forbidden to strike o Brachmin). Thie is the accustomed 
sawee all India over, the Princes deing the same by the Governors, when removed from 
their offices, to squeeze their ill-got estates out of them; which when they have done, 
it may be they may be employed again. And after this fashion the Desies deal with the 
Combies ; so that the great fish prey on the little, as well by land as by sea, bringing not 
only them but their families into Eternal Bondage," Fryer was of opinion that even 
Bijapur rule was milder than that of Shivaji. 


(To be continued.) 








See Kantilya's Arthiehastro, tranelated by RF. Shama Shastry, 
A? Kanade, ALP, p- | a Rajwade, af. ES., VoL a, Pp. 23-45, 
aa Fryer, fp. 146-147. 





BOCAMORTIS—BACAMARTE. 


This term oocurs (ante, vol. XLUX, 10) with 
Hpisodes of Piracy in the Raatern Seas (Episode 
AVI), ‘This :—" They kept at a amoall distance 
firing their muskets and booomortasses and fing. 


bk ae a a 





jog granadnog,"” | 


in tho East agun with a bell mouth or open- 
mouthed faco, not infrequently-that of a tiger, 


sculptured at tho mozrie, Lat, bucea, Tt. bocen, 


Port, tora: hence, buceamortin, death-dealing 
faso. CH. Boca Tigris, mouth of the Tiger, for the 
narrows in the Canton River and in the Tigris. 

[n Port Ui of An Iiustrated Handbook of Indian 
arms, by The Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, satitled 
‘Catalogue of the Arms in the Indian Museum,’ 
la, No. 485, ° Matehlock ; very long barrel, ‘Teen 
atthe siex¢ of Seringapatam,” and a note thereon 
from the Codrington Vellection, where it in callod 
a Bukmar; musyuetoon with bell mouth; tiger 
pattern. Token at Serinyanatam. Uaed by the 
officers of the camel corps." 


Tt is therefore possible that bubmedr, Gugmdr, ia a 
wostern Indian term arising out of the Portugues: 
term foc wort, : 


Binds the above note waz written, Mr, 3S. 
Charles Hill has drawn my attention to further 
instances of the we of the word inits Portuguese 
farm from Rebeiro's Hist, of Ceildo. 

In describing " How the Hollanders besieged and 
asanulied the City of Colombe" in 1656, Reheiro 
weites (2d od, tr, P. E. Picris, pp. 368, 369, 370): 


“One afternoon we [the Portuguese] encountered | 


them and had a fierce fight, ond as the passage 
whieh they bod mado through the earth was tro 
braces [fathoma) in breadth, many hastened to ite 
defence and “a lorge number of them were killed ; 
while the hole whieh we hod made being arnmall 
and dark, they could ¢tlo we no harm. The only 
cae which could be weed in this position were 
bagamartes and pistols . . . Inside thw fort at the 
mouth of the countermine they sed ue nm wicket 


through which « man could hardly creep, and when | 


the two whose turn it Wag to go on guard reached 


there, they were disarmed of all their weapons | 


before entering . and therefore each of them 
tevk with them only » baramartie. . . Their ordora 
wero thot if ao advance were made from that 
sido.on the bastion, they were to tire their baea- 
marie in such a way us to set the touch-hole of 
the powder-cask alight.” 





MISCELLANEA. 


minorteass clearly moans a | 
blunderbua of muaketoon, which was frequently 


ail net braca. 



















Laverda, Purtuyuere Dictionary, gives Bacamarte 
aa 4 Voriant of an obsolete ward Bracamarte, 
TEETH Tg i cul aoes, i banger, 0 whinyaril, they brace 
therein being posaibly connected with the Portu- 
gurse words braco etc,,for arn, , That the bacamarts 
was 6 hand weapon is clear from the Abie ocx. 
tracts, hut yt is dowhtful if Lacerda in right in da. 
fining it as w @utlie. In hin English-Portnguese 
volume of bite Dietianary he gives bacamarte aa 
an cquivalens for both hand-vun anc Tmgketoun, 
but not for cither cutlass or hanger. 

From the instances of the uno of the word by 
Robeiro and in the FT, Co's. Records, itis obvious 
that the weapon intended waa a hemul:tn or trom. 
ketoon, The confusion between Portuguese bteea. 
morte srl Latin beeca acrtia probably arcsec both. 
from the appearance of thoar guns and from the 
éxecution cused by there | _ 

L referred the matter to Mr. MM. Longworth 
Dames, anc he wrote wa follows >— 

“TD have Geen male to tinal any olhor ingtanoes 
in Portuguese of the use of the words ° bacamiarte’ 
ond bracamarte.” In the original toxt-of Robeiro's 
work, Fatulidude Eiatorioa de. Jia de Crifas, fret 
printed in 1835, [ find *daeamarte ' teed, an 
correctly given in the tramdation you have quoted, 
Vieyra’s Diet., ‘eel 1813, gives hecamarts as 
meaning a" blunderbuea,” and bricaveeri: on "af 


abort and broad aword” formerly used, The two 
Worle seam quite diatingt,  Dalgade dows nob 


give either in his Cloweario fetlo-lviation, no doubt 
considering them original Portuguese woreda. ‘fot 
of Oriental Origin. 1 do net think * bracomarte * 
onan have ony conmeetion with ube word for * arm," 
An ‘arm’ in " Porturnese je braea, with a-aeft ¢ x! 
For * bracamaric I can mipggest 
nothing bettor than bora morta, but * murte * might 


conceivably stand for Marte, Murs, and thus mean ° 


“mouth of Mara” instead of ‘mouth of ew h," 
Fut it i impormible ta be cirlauin, for it dogs not 
aeom very probably that a common word in uni- 
vires! a jike bora ale be turned inte (Maurer, 
unless by & misprint or mistake in Writing. Tam 
sorry T cannot help more on thie curious pont. 

The esprewdons bocawmurfe anil dracamarie ore 
| therefore obviouely an old pursle to loxicographers 
and scholars, and thege notes are Put forward in 
the hope of some one finding a clear elucidation, 
With regard to raga andl braca, the cedilla was so 
often omitted in MSS. that they may yet prove 
| after all to be tmlentical, 


| R.. (. Trertx, 


ri. _- has iw: 
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sAKAPARTHIVA. 

In the following note I intend to make some 
ebservations on Mr. Jayaswal’s very interesting 
discussion on the above word; they will, however, 
be chiefly confined to the first member of the 
eompound word, i.e. to WITH of aaa. 

There are three interpretations of the word 
SWRA T:, vie. (i) Waritstt Weag:, as given by 
Patafjali; (ii) STRATA: qIfeat:, as the authors 


of the Kdsiké say; and (i) TAM : qrreara :, : 


as explained by Bhattoji Diksita and others. 
Now as regards the first interpretation, 1.€, 
QIAATHT, Mr. Jayaswal observes that the authors 


of the K4sika have rejected it and have given their» 
own: @fHTaa:- But in reality, the authors of © 
the Kasika4 have not rejected the interpretation — 


of Patafjali, but, on the contrary, have supported 


or followed him by explaining it very clearly. | 
It appears that in their opinion SHAS means | 


aravart:. That the word Hrsit in such cases 
may mean 44a, ‘chief’ or ‘head, is evident 


from the following two words which ‘now occur | 


to my mind: (1) First, Pkt. SPPRCMtest 
( Mricchakatika, Bombay Sanskrit Series, DXo! 

and 5651), Skt. STROH aA oor spt 
Wits, as the commentator translates, explaining 
itas follows: “safer rarara arses Ulta «-- 
sqaea sia ageaa.. cea ATH AT: TAT” 
Thus the word means ‘a judge’ who is the qa 
or FX of a court. (2) The second word 1s Pali 
mars, Skt. ATaarstar® (Jataka, No. 31; Faus- 
boll, Vol. I., p. 199,1. 27; The Commentary on the 


Dhammapada, PTS., Vol. L, p. 69, L 45), and 
it similarly means ‘ the head-man of & village or 





| villages.’ The root 48 from which ¥ffstz or 
a sis derived primarily means here I. 
* to protect,’ and secondarily ‘ to rule,’ as is evident 
in the words 48s, fafays, etc., meaning 
‘a king’; and im such cases it does not mean 
Shaqqert ‘to eat." So there is no straming 
whatever, as Mr. Jayaswal thinks, in his own 
explanation of the term ®HaTsif, as ‘the 
éGka-ruling.’ 

It is to be noted here that as the two terms have 
been explained above, the word OT in Wararsit 
can never mean here ‘ vegetables,’ for then the 
whole compound word would imply “the 44 
or 94, i.c., ‘chief’ or, ‘head’ of ‘ vegetables,’ 
which is absurd. 

The authors of the third explanation, i.e, Uh- 
174, seem not to have clearly understood the 
import of Patafijali’s @lhArait and have paid no 
heed to MIATA in KdAké, or else could not under- 
stand it, Evidently they have taken 4faif in TA 
3TST to mean primarily ‘one who eats,’ and 
secondarily ‘fond of,’ It also appears that by the 
word @f" they have meant here ‘ vegetables.’ 

Here it deserves to be mentioned that according 
to Haradatta, the author of Padamajjari, a com- 
mentary on the Kdgikd, the real reading of the 
compound word under discussion is TC LIDE s 
though he has also given the reading accepted 
generally, 1.¢. MEKICES " qraa means, as he has 
explained, “ TYITT*44 “, a ‘ descendant of Prithu.’ 

It is needless to say that the present note 
strengthens the views held by Mr. Jayaswal. 


VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SHAHBANDER=PORT OFFICER. 


The following extracts from the Annual Report 
of the British Adviser to the State of Trengganu 
for 1919 show that in the modern Malay States 
under British Rule, the Shahbandar is the Port- 
Officer as distinguished from the Customhouse 
Officer :— 

1. “No proper trade returns are kept. The 

following values, supplied by the Shah- 

bandar, are for the port of Kuala Treng 
gzanu only : 


' AH. 1336. +aA.H. 1337. 
[a.D. 1918] fa.p. 1919] 


Imports ado ce aie ae 
Exports via 1,380,150 1,718,428 
Duties collected were § 47,876 in 1336, 
$63,540 in 1337.” 
9, “The Superintendent of the Chandu [In- 
toxicating Drugs} Department (Che Da Omar) 
is also in charge of the Customs and Shahbandar 
Offices at Kuala Trengganu.” 
R. C. TEMPLE, 


1 For this method for citation, see UNarardmacarita, | Hervard Oriental Series, pp- xvi, seq. 
= Soe Sir M. Motier-Williem’s Sanskril-English Dictionary. 


Ty 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NizAM SHAH! KINGS OF AIMADNAGAR, 
By LIETT,-COLONEL T. W. HATG, C3... OMG., CEE: 
(Continued from p. 210.) 
LXXVL—Aw accocst or Muntari Niim Suin'’s exreprrios, with Inrinim Qurs 
Suin, AGarssr ‘Aw ‘Api. Sait, AND OF THE CONCLUSION oF Peace with 
Morrati Nizim Sain wy ‘Ati ‘Api. Sain axp oF HIX REVENGE ON 
IpkinimM QurB Suan. 


As ‘Ali ‘Adil Shih had repeatedly violated his treaties and broken the peace with Mur- 
ta:A Nizim Shih, Murtaz’ was constantly devising plans of revenge against him with a view 
to putting a stop to the strife caused by him. At this time Tbrihim Quth Shih sent an envoy 
to Abmadnagar to ask pardon for his former acts of enmity against Murtazi Nizim Shih 
and to conclude a treaty of peace. Tt was also now zeported to the king by the Khinkhanin, 
whe was pieied, that the fortress of Bijapdir was falling into ruins, and that ‘Ali ‘Adil Shih 
was 60 careless and negligent that he was paying no heed to the business of repairing it. 
It was also-said that the «pirit of the army of Bijipir had been broken by the death of Kish- 
var Khiin and other amire, and the capture of Nur Khin, all these amirs having been among 
the leading officers of the Bijapir kingdom. The Khiankhinin’s advice was that this oppor- 
tunity should not be missed, but that Murta;& Nigam Shih should march with [brahim 
Qutb Shih against Bijapir, should break the power of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah and thus free himself 
from anxiety, and should regain possession of Sholipir and of the townships which had 
formerly belonged to Ahmadnagar. 

The king granted the request of brahim Qutb Shah and actepted the advice of lis nobles, 
He then issued orders for the assembling of his army, and when the whole army was assem- 
bled at Abmadnagar, he sect out to wreak his vengeance on his enemies, Tbrihim Qutb 
Shihalso, aprevably to the treaty which hed been made, marched at the same time from 
his capital with o large arniy, and the two Kings with their armies met and encamped near 
WaAkdari. 

When “Ali “Adil Shah heard of the offensive alliance between Muriasa4 Nizim Shih and 
Ibrahim Qutb Shih, he was much perturbed and alarmed, and attributed the alliance to the 
advice of Sayyid Shih Abi-l-Hasan, son of the late Soyvid Shih Tahir, who was at that time 
vakil of that kingdom (Bijipir). “Ali ‘Adil Shah used very violent language regarding Shih 
Abdl-l-Hasan. Shih AbG-l-Hasan was very much olarmed by what “Ali ‘Adil Shih said 
and devoted all his attention to making peace. Sayyid Murtaz’,.""" who had formerly 
heen in the servicer of Abmadnagar and had fled and taken refuge with “Ali * Adil Shih, owing 
to the fear of Khinzah HumAvin, was on most friendly and intimate terma with Shih Abé-J. 
Hasan, and, relying on the clemency and generosity of Murtazé Nizim Shah, volunteored 
to eo to the Abmadnogar camp ond do what he could to promote peace and compose the 
strife. 

Accordingly he act out from BijAnir at dead of night and rode at such speed to the camp 
of Murtaza Nizam Shih that he covered the distance, which was three days’ journey, before 
the morning. He then stabled his horse and, covering his head in a Wanket, made his way 
towards the royal court. As he could not obtam admission on his own authority, ho went 








178 Thia woe Seyyid Murtazh Sabeaviri who afterwarls re-enterd the sorvice of Abinadnagar, 
Woke prominent part in the conquest of Berar, was appointed governor of that Provines and altrrwoarda, 
ising de cated in his attempt to overthrow the regent Salibat Khan, fled from the Dakean and entered th 4 
service of Akbar, and waa employed by him in the campa: im. against Abmadnagar. 
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to the Khankhanan’s tent. The Khankhanan asked him why he lad come, but he replied 
that he would give no account of his mission until the Khankhanan took him into the royal 
presence. The Khankhanan thus found himself obliged to report Sayyid Murtaza’s arrival 
and his refusal to declare its object except in the king’s presence. A chamberlain then came 
und escorted him to the royal presence, and when he arrived before the king he made a low 
obeisanece and remained for along time with his head on the ground. The courtiers told 
him to raise his head, but he paid no heed to them and remained as he was until the king 
deigned to ask him why he had come. He then raised his head and began by uttering an 
encomium on the king and praying for his long life and prosperity. He then proceeded to state 
the object of his mission and said that Shah Tahir’s iong and faithful service to Abmadnagar 
was known to all and that his eldest son and successor had also rendered faithful service to the 
kingdom of Ahmadnagar and was now like to suffer death on account of his loyal devotion 
to Almadnagar, He then explained that “Ali “Adil Shah attributed the invasion of Bijapir 
by Murtaza Nizam Shah and Ibrahim Qutb Shih to the advice of Shah Abt-l-Hasan, and 
that if Murtaz& Nigam Sh&h persisted in the expedition and marched on to Bijaptr, it 
could hardly be doubted that Shah Abd-l-Hasan would be put to death. He also said that 
if the king would give Shah Abd-l-Hasan a safe conduct he would visit him. The king 
replied that if Shah Abi-l-Hasan would visit him he would be guided by his advice. 

When Sayyid Murtaza obtained this answer, which was entirely in accordance with his 
hopes, and was thus encouraged to hope for better things, he at once took his leave and has- 
tened back with all speed to Bijapir to tell Ab@-l-Hasan how he had fared. Shah Abd-]- 
Hasan was much relieved. He sent a rich pishkash consisting of money, goods, horses, and 
jewels to Murtaz4 Nizém Shah, who honoured him by accepting it. The nobles who had 
taken the field with the king, and especially the KhanKhan4n, also sent rich presents to the 
king, and Shah Abi-l-Hasan made great efforts to induce the Khankhanan to join him in 
advising the king to stop the war. These efforts were effectual, and the Khankhanan and the 
other nobles reminded the king that Ibrahim Qutb Shah had been a determined stirrer up of 
strife and breaker of treaties '!77 and that his past treacherous conduct, especially in the 
affair of Sangamner, was well known. They represented that now that Ibrahim Qutb Shah 
was in the king’s power, having himself walked into the snare, the king had an excellent 
opportunity of avenging himself on him for his past misconduct and of taking from him, 
without difficulty, the large number of horses and elephants which was one of the chief 
sources of his pride and power. Such an opportunity they said, might never occur again 
and was not to be neglected, as the king, after humbling Ibrahim Qutb Shah, could easily 
reduce the fortresses of Kaulas and Udgir, which were among the largest and strongest 
fortresses in those regions, and thus inflict on Ibrahim Qutb Shah one punishment after 
another and display to the whole world the results of bad faith and breach of treaties, 

Thus the king, by the advice of the Khankhanan, granted Shah Abi-l-Hasan’s requests 
and set himself to take revenge on Ibrahim Qutb Shah. Accordingly he commanded that 
his army should surround the camp of Ibrahim Qutb Shah and plunder and slay. The next 
morning, when the sun rose, the army of Almadnagar attacked Ibrahim Qutb Shah’s camp 
from every side, pouring showers of arrows into it and attacking their late allies with 
the sword. E 
17 According to Wirishta (ii 260) “All “Adil Shah had seocived trom Iprahila uty Bairg 
sympathetic letter, which Shah Abi-l-Hasan showed to Murtar& Ni;am Shah. 
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“Tbrahim Qutb Shah's wis) aidll Tn tin Gent ‘ebea har was awakened from his PTs the 
shouts of the mail-lad warriors, He awoke from his sleep to perplexity, and finding that 
he could not: withstand the for, abandoned all idea of carning fame by valour in the fight, and 
leaving his insignia of royalty, all his horses and elephants, his tents, pavilions, and baggage, 
fled with o few courtiers, while his army, secing that their king was not ot their head, aban- 
doned the fight, dispersed and fled. The army of Alhmadnagar, enriched with the gold and 
jewels and other epoila of the army of Golconda, came to the royal court, Besides these, 
large numbers of handsome slave boys and beautiful slave girls, of horses, and of elephant 
fall into their hands. After the royal share of the spoila had bean set apart, the rest was 
remitted to the army. 

When Tbrihim Qutb Shih was fleecing in terror before the army of Albmadnagar, hig 
éliest son, who was a young man of good understanding and great valour, offered to collect 
such of the troops as he could and to save as much as could be saved of the 0, Camp 
equipage, elephants and other establishments, and to bring what he could thus save to the 
royal camp. Ibrihim Qutb Shih returned no answer to his son, but the youug man's valour 
and boldness aroused in him such suspicion that when he arrived at his halting place he caused 
poison to be given to him and thus slew him''*. Wise men attributed the ill-fortune 
that led him to murder his son to his constant bad faith with Murta;i Nig&ém Shah. 


The writer heard from Sayyid Khoibar Shih, Mir Tabajaba’, who was one of the most 
famous learned men of his time, and wae at that time in close attendance on [brahim Qutb 
Shah, that when Thrihim Qutb Shih fled before the victorious army, he alone of all hia 
attendants wus with him. ITbrihim Quth Shah turned to him and said, * These people, who 
have broken their treaty with moe and turned our friendship into strife, will surely suffer in 
their faithlessness, will they not ?° Sayyid Khaibar Shih made bold to any, * It is that for 
this world for which we are suffering now, and we should now lose no time in escaping 
from this whirlpool of destruction, lest we be overtaken by punishment for what ia puat.’ 

After the rout of Ibrihim Qurb Shih’s army, the victorious army of Abmadnagar 
marched against the fortress of Udgir, besieged it, and took it by storm. Murtazi Nigam 
Shih then placed one of his own officers in the fortress, with instructions to repair ib, 
The king then returned in triumph to the capital with his army. 

LXXVIL—A®s accocustT of THR Kivo's MARCH WITH BS ARMY To THE TOWN oF JUNNIR, 
AND OF HIS VISIT To SHIVNER, AND OF THE EVENTS WHICH HAPPESED AT THIS TIME, 
After the conclusion of peace between ‘Ali ‘Adil Shih and Murtaz4 Nigim Shih and the 

flight of [brahim Qutb Shih, Sh4h Haidar and Shih Jamil-ud-din Husain Injd, who 

were honoured by close attendance on and association with the king, were, by the royal 
command, associated with the administration of the statc,and by their means the 
base actions of the Khinkhinin were by degrees bronght to the knowledge of the king, until 
he became estranged from and enraged with his servant, and the Bhinkhanin suffored the 
punishment which waa his due for hia ingratitude to Khinzah Humiyan, and was, by the 
king’sorder, imprisoned in the fortress of Jond, the air of which is fouler than that of any 

other fort'", , 

9 The eldestson of Lbrihim Quib Shih was ‘Abdul Qédir, Tbrahim on his reffirn to Golconda. 

esused him to be impriganed in a fortress, and ultimately had him potsoned, F, ii, 260, 334, 

17? Firishta sayn (ii. 201) that the two causes of the downfall of Multi Husnin Tabrlsi, Bhinkhindn: 
were his having compasend the death of ‘Tndyatullah and hia having counselled the plundering of Dbrihim 
Quth Shéh's camp. Sayyid ‘All secins to have been, for eome teeson, 6 partigan of Khinzah Humiyiin, 
bot the Abin bylinin’s share in the destruction of the queen-mothers power can hardly have been imputed 
to him as an offence, for the mossure had been not only a service to the State but a service to Murta: A 
Nizém Shih personally, 
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After the disgrace of the Khankhanan the office of vakil and pishva was bestowed upon 
Shih Haidar, son of Shah Tahir, and Shih Jamal-ud-din Husain Inji was associated with 
him in this high office, and these two Sayyids undertook the administration of the state. 

At this time the king marched with his army on a tour to Junnar for the purpose of 
inspecting the fort of Shivner and enjoying its air. On the way thither Shah Haidar 
remained in one of the villages on the road to rest, and the royal army arrived at Junnar. 
At this time the wife of Shih Haidar, who was the daughter of Shah Qivam-ud-din Nor 
Bakhsh, one of the greatest of the Sayyids of Khurisin and ‘Iraq, arrived in the kingdom 
of Ahmadnagar from ‘Iraq, and sent a message to the king requesting him to honour with 
a visit her lodging, which was on his way. The king acceded to her request and honoured 
her with a visit. The lady entertained him with choice dishes, beverages and fruits, and 
presented him with costly gifts, among which was a beautifully written and richly bound 
book. The king was much surprised with the lady’s knowledge and by the royal enter- 
tainment which she had provided for him, and after expressing his thanks returned to his 
camp. 

‘On the following day Shih Haidar rejoined the royal camp, and when he heard of the 
banquet which his wife had given to the king he was much perturbed and annoyed, and 
in his disgust ceased to have any concern with affairs of state, remaining apart from the 
royal camp, until it returned to the capital. 

When the royal camp reached the fort of Jond, the king, angered by the thought of the 
murder of Maulana ‘Iniyatull4h and of the other evil acts of the Khankhanin, ordered Bisat 

fin to go up into the fort and to subject the Khankhanin to disgraceful treatment. Bisat 
Khan obeyed this order and the royal camp then moved towards the capital. 

Farhad Khan requested the king to honour his jagér village of Nandgion, which was near 
the line of march, with a visit, in order that he might pay his respects to the king there, and 
the king granted this request and turned aside towards Nandgfion. On the way that army 
came to a deep river in flood, the passage of which was very difficult. The king, with some 
of his immediate attendants entered a small boat and proceeded to cross. .When the boat 
reached midstream it was swamped and overturned, and all who were in it fell into the water. 
The king swam first to one and then another of his attendants, caught hold of them and 
drew them to the bank one by one until he had saved them all. : 

When the king reached his camp, he, in accordance with the advice of some of his loyal 
counsellors, honoured Shih Haidar by paying him a visit, although Shah Haidar had 
neglected affairs of state, the administration of which was now entrusted entirely to Shah 
Jamal-ud-din Husain. The king now, having regard to Shah Haidar’s excellent service, 
summoned his wife from J unnaér, gave her a suitable dwelling house and a gift of a lakh of 
tangas for her daily expenditure, and again honoured her with a visit. This lady 
remained fora long time in India and then, owing to her quarrel with her husband, returned 
to ‘Iraq. 

LXXVIII.—Ongaccount oF THE KING’s EXPEDITION AGAINST THE TURBULENT FRANKS 
AND OF ITS CONCLUSION. 

The king’s ambition was ever to uphold the honour and glory of Islim and of the holy 
law, and as at this time the Franks extended their dominions over the land of Islim and 
oppressed and persecuted its inhabitants, the king formed the intention of undertaking a 
holy war against that people, regarding the abolition of the tyranny of that hellish tribe 
as the most important affair then before him. He therefore assembled his army and 
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marched to Chaul, a port on the Arabian Sea, haw he encamped. The army then laid 
siege to the fortress of Revdanda,'*° which was the headquarters of the Franks, and opened 
the campaign. The Franks resisted manfully and fought like men. The siege artillery was 
brought up by the king’s order and opened fire on the fortress, destroying the houses and 
buildings of the polytheists therein and casting down their standard. The Franks replied 
with a fire like hail from their guns, muskets, and catapults, and the fight raged fiercely, 
while the din of the battle rose with a deafening roar to the sky, and the plain was watered 
with the blood of the brave. Meanwhile an incessant fire was kept up by both sides. 

The siege continued for nine months during which time the royal army was night and day 
under arms, and displayed the greatest valour. The most valiant of all were the Foreigners, 
the Turks, the men of Dailam, the Arabs, and the Persians. The artillery did great 
execution among the Franks and against the defences of the fortress, and destroyed 
most of the buildings, dwellings, churches and places of worship of the polytheists and 
idolaters. Victory was on the point of declaring for the true believers, but since Shah Jaméal- 
ud-din Husain, in whose hands the entire management of affairs then lay, wearied of the long 
siege and gave himself up to the gratification of his animal passions and spent all his time 
in listening to sweet music and lewd songs, he had no time to spare for the conduct of 
military operations, and so neglected his duties in this respect that he found it necessary 
to appoint Changiz Khan as his lieutenant. This excellent and able man not only showed 
great personal valour in the fight, but also formulated wise schemes and plans, so that in a 
short time his administrative ability and practical wisdom became apparent to the king. 


The Franks, however, who were now reduced to great straits by the close and pro- 
tracted siege, sent sums of money as bribes to the chief amirs and vazirs and encouraged 
them to hope for more, so that the principal officers such as Farhad Khan, Ikhlas Khan and 
other amirs and vazire began to show apathy in attacking the polytheists, and to refrain, on 
various excuses, from marching against them. Thus all that had been done was rendered 
of no avail by the treachery and lethargy of the officers of the army and the apathy and 
neglect of Shih Jamil-ud-din Husain, who had been reduced by his indulgence of his 
lusts toa state of complete imbecility, and Changiz Khan, who now had access to the king, 
advised him that nothing was to be gained by halting longer before Revdanda or by . 
prolonging the siege. It would be wiser, he said, to patch upa temporary peace, like that 





190 Reydanda, or lower Charel, was on the sams estuary as Chaul, but on the opposite bank. 

Firishta says (ii. 261) that the attack on the Portuguese was due to their insolent treatment of Muslims. 
According to the Portuguese, this expedition against Chaul was part ofa great scheme, the partners to 
which were Murtaza Nizim Shah, ‘Ali** Adil Shah, and the Zamorin, for expelling the Portuguese from their 
possessions on the west coast of India, which were to be divided among the partners. The siege of Chaul 
was opened by Farhad Khan on Nov. 30,1569. The commandant, Luiz Ferreira de Andrade, had in Chaul 
but 50 horse and a small number of foot soldiers and neither provisions nor munitions to enable him to 
sustain a siege until Dom Francisco de Mascarenhas came to his assistance with 600 men in four galley 
and five small vessels, besides some barques laden with provisions. In January 1570, Murtaza Nizim 
Shah appeared before the place with the main body of his army, so that the besiegers numbered 34,000 horse, 
100,000 foot, 16,000 sappers, and 4,000 artificers, with a great train of artillery and elephants, Further 
reinforcements reached the garrison, but its numbers probably never succeeded 3,000, Thesiege was raised 
in Sep. 1570. Its failure was due to treachery. All the amira of Abmadnagar, except one, werein the pay 
of the Portuguese and supplies and provisions were fréely conveyed into the fortress by night. For more 
than nine months an army of over 150,000 men, under the immediate eye of its King, besieged a garrison 
of 3,000 whoslew of theirassailants considerably more than their own numbers, and the besiegers wers at 
length compelled to retire discomfited.—See Danvers, i, 560. , 
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between wolf and dog, with the crafty enemy, for most of the bravest men of the army had 
been slain, and it was commonly believed that the loss of the army amounted to nearly 
14,000 men, while a number of the amirs and principal officers were in secret league with 
the enemy and had put all idea of fighting out of their minds. He advised also that the 
interests of the faith and the state would be best served by a retreat to the capital in order 
that the king might reorganize his army, and in due time avenge himself on the polytheists. 
The king accepted this advice and retreated towards the capital. On the way he promoted 
Changiz Khén from his post as deputy to the office of vakil, entrusting the whole administra- 
tion to him, while Shah Jamfl-ud-din Husain, who had gradually withdrawn himself 
from all affairs of state, departed, by the king’s order, with all his family and dependants 
from Ahmadnagar to enter the service of the emperor Akbar, and he enjoys great honour 
in the rank of amfr in that great emperor’s service until now, viz.—a,H. 1001 (a.D. 
1592—93)'°!, Mulla Husain, entitled Khankhanan, who was imprisoned in the fort of Jond, 
was, by the advice of Changiz Khan, released, and entered the service of Raja ‘Ali Khan in 
Burhénpir, where he remained until shortly before the accession of Burhin Nigém Shah. 
He was then accused of sedition and was again imprisoned and what then became of him 
is not known. ‘ 

When the king arrived at his capital he devoted all his attention to setting matters 
right and repairing what was past, to which end he reassembled his army, and for the rest 
of this year he spent his time at the capital with his army in pleasure and enjoyment. 

At this time Sayyid Murtaza, some account of whom has already been given, took refuge 
at the royal court as an envoy from ‘Ali ‘Adii Shih and was highly honoured by Murtaza 
Nizam Shih. As the king had great regard for the Sayyid, owing to his former services, he 
would not give him leave to depart, but received him again into service and appointed him 
Sarsilaidar, a rank which is not inferior to the vizdrat or the sardari. At this time news 
was received that ‘Ali Adil Shih had imprisoned Shih Abi-l-Hasan. 

(To be continued.) 
FOLK-TALES OF THE CAR NICOBARESE. 
CoLtEctep By Tue Rev. G. WHITEHEAD. 
Prefatory Note by Sir R. C. Temple. 

[The following twenty folk-tales communicated by Car Nicobarese children are of special 
value to the folklore student. In several cases they follow a track widely different from the 
usual legends, and where they deal with well-worn stories they present them in an hitherto 
unknown and varied garb. 

The tales, so Mr. Whitehead informs me, are all familiar to the Car Nicobarese and most 
of the matter has been taken from school children’s essays. Where necessary, footnotes 
have been added by Mr. Whitehead or myself to elucidate the text.—R. C. T. ] 

isi Jamél-ud-din Husain Inja resigned his office of vakil and pishvd before the raising of the siege 
of Chaul, and returned to A;madnagar. Murtas4 Niz4m Sh4h, on his return thither, banished him to Burhdn- 
par and he entered the service of Akbar, in which he rose to the rank of Commander of 3,000. Under 
Jahangir he attained the rank of Commander of 5,000 and received the title of ‘Azud-ud-Daulah. 

Murtaz&, after his return to Ahmadnagar imprisoned Farhid Khan and Ikhlas Khan and appointed Rhvaja 
Mirak with the title of Changiz Khan, vakil and pishva. Khudavand Khan, whose father was from Mashhad 
and his mother an African, Jamshid Khan Shirasi, and others were made amirs at the same time.- F, ii, 262, 


* 
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I—THE DELUGE. , 

There was once a great flood in this land, and all the surface of the earth was covered 
with water. 

Now there was one man who was fortunate enough to swim to a great tree which was 
not entirely immersed in the water. He climbed the tree and lived up in the branches of it 
until the waters were assuaged. . 

When he saw any cocoanuts Hoating about in the water, or any dead pigs and fowls with 
distended stomachs, he would swim out to them and bring them in; and there up among 
the branches of the tree, he would eat his food. 

At last the rain stopped : and then, little by little, the water decreased ; and little by 
little he got more room, and at last was able to get down to the solid earth. 

Then. when the waters had gone down, he spied a bitch perched up on the branches 
of a tree, its ear being spiked by the great thorn of the kun-hiiyil [prickly-palm]. So he went 
and released it, and took it, and made it his wife ; and they lived together, the bitch 
and the man ; and they had offspring which was human. 

So the people of these parts copy the dog in wearing the ki-sdé,1 for it has tails hanging 
down like a dog’s tail; their turban’ too has ears standing up like the dog's ears. The 
people also say of themselves that they are the offspring of that bitch. 

IL—THE METAMORPHOSES OF THE SUN AND MOON. 

Long long ago when the world was new and the skies were still low down and near to 
the earth, the moon was changed* into the sun. . The sun too was changed into the moon, 
and® the heat was terrific, so that boards cracked and the ground was cleft asunder, 

So one day the ancients who dwelt in these lands of ours met together to take counsel 
as to what was to be done. As a result of their deliberations, they directed the fletchers 
to make some long-bows, and they prepared arrows of fa-chéi® and of cha-ladk.i 

Then they shot at the sky until the sky removed a long way off. 

Some of the arrows they shot up at the sky never came down again, but remained stuck 
up in the sky. Those made of the strands of the cocoanut-leaf burst into flame and became 
stars. Those made of fa-chéi sticks did not burst into flame. 

IlIL—ABOUT TREES IN DAYS OF YORE. 

Long long ago, when this world of ours was young, trees would be obedient to men, and 
go wherever they were told. People could drive them far away from their original place. 

Bo in the days when the trees were obedient to the commands of men. we did not get 
wearied when we travelled, for we would fasten our loads on the branch of a tree. lett; ng the 
load hang down, duly balanced ; and then we would drive the trees along. 





1 The scanty Nicobarese loin-cloth. [In my Census Report, 1901, 1 remark, pp. 215-216." Th 
Nicoharese man at home wears only an infinitesimal loin-cloth, or rather string, fasterod behind man 
& waggling tag. This must have been his garment from all time, because of the persistent re ig 
that these people were naked and tailed from the days of Ptolemy onwards to the middle of the ‘i 7 
century.’ —R.C.T.] | e ith 

2 A band round the head made of the spathe of the betel-nut. [This band may, however, hay 
common origin with the now white cotton cincture round the head worn by royalty, courtiers and ide ‘ 
in Burma and Siam.—R.C.T, | ones elders 

$ [For a variant form of this story of origin, see Census Report, 1901, p. 211.—R.C.7,} 

4 Or, “changed itself.” 5 Literally, “ for.” ss a 

; wah e bark of the ta-chét (ta-t-ku) is used for tying thatch, and the small twigs, which are very 
white, light and brittle, are used by the witch-doctors to scourge the devils. 5, very 

7 The strands of the cocoanut-leaf, much used in making brooms 
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So too when we wanted to bring in our things from the gardens in the jungle, all we had 
to do was to put the load in balanced quantities on the branches of a tree; and the tree 
would of itself take them off to the village. 

In those days, too, people who could not walk could get up into a tree, and they 
would be borne safely to their home or where they wished to go, whilst quietly sitting on the 
branches of the tree. 

Now there was once quite a large number of people going out into the jungle at the same 
time, and also coming back to el-panam.® Their loads were heavy and the distance great, 
so that their strength was somewhat overtaxed. So they packed their loads on the branches 
of the trees and drove the trees along. But as the trees were going along, the people who 
were behind went into fits of laughter at the comical sight of seeing the trees carrying their 
loads and lumping up one against the other. So the trees turned stubborn and would not 
move any more, for they were angry at being laughed at. So nowadays we have often to 
overtax our strength in carrying our own loads when we travel, because trees haye now 
become fixtures, 

IV.—THE PIXIES. 

Once upon a time the people of Malacca® used to go down to the underworld through 
a narrow passage. It was dark in the passage, so they needed cocoanut-leaf torches. 

Down there, lying on the soft grass, they found lots of eggs belonging to the “little 
folks” who lived down there. Every time they went down, the people of Malacca 
would steal these eggs. | 

On one occasion they came across the “ little folks ” and said to them, “ Where are your 
parents? ’’ “~ We are the old folks,” was the answer. Then the people of the upper world 
(from Malacca) challenged the “little folks * to a dancing competition ; and the pixies did 
not come off second best. 

But the people of the upper world were never able after that occasion to go down there 
again and to steal the eggs ; for the pixies blocked the way with the spathe of betel-nut, 
which turned into stone. 

They never come back again now-a-days,!0 for there is no road. 

V.—THE ORIGIN OF THE LITTLE ONE!), 

Long ago there used to be a small island off the headland at Kakana!?, anda sa-ka!3 
thought it would-steal the island and have it for its own place. So in the night, when there 
was no one to see it, the little bird picked up the island and made off with it. 

The bird was not able to go quickly, for the island was a heavy load; and whilst she was 
still on her way, the day began to dawn ; and as the bird did not wish people to see her in the 
act of thieving, she dropped the island anywhere and an yhow ; and through her haste it fell 
wrong side up. However, she left it as it was and did not trouble to put things straight, as 
in any case it was not worth very much. 











S$ Ihe annexe of the village by the shore, where the public buildings are. 

8 <A village on the south-east coast of Car Nicobar. 

10 I cannot make out the reference here. It can hardly refer to death, for the Nicobarese Hades 
ig not in the underworld, but in the lowest air, especially in certain parts of the jungle, el ki-tel-ké-re. 

11 The “ Little One” is the rocky islet, Batti Maly, equicistant from Car Nicobar and the next 
"eet island, Chowra, being about twenty miles fromeach. Its area is about three-quarters of a equare 
mile, . : 

12 A small village on the south eoast of Car Nicobar. 

1+ A small bird that lives on insects. 
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So that islaind—it is called the “ Little One "—remaina there, and serves as a guide-post 
to us when we go in our canoes to Chowrn. 

VI.—ON THE ORIGIN OF BATS, 

Long long ago, when there were still no bats in this land, a ship came here from some 
foreign country or other. It sailed straight for Arong’* and there it was wreoked, on 
account of the stormy seas and high winds. Theship was cast up onthe sands, and broken 
in pieces by the waves. 

All the poor foreigners suffered greatly, and only a few of them were able to swim to the 
shore of our land. These went inland and struck the “forbidden” land! jn their search 
for food, 

They were Coringhees,"" and their clothing was all tattered and torn. They were 
amusing themselves by swinging on the boughs of trees and hanging down from the branches 
by their arms, when they were all turned into bats. Big people were turned into the big 
variety of bat (the flying-fox); people not ao big as they into the medium sized bat; and 
small children into the small variety of bat; and they still hang down by their arms from the 
branches of the trees. 

There were no bats here before that. 

VIL—ON THE ORIGIN OF SHARKS. 

Once upon a time, in the olden days, there were some very wicked people who used to 
live between Tamalu and Pookd,!’ at a place which does not exist now, but was then called 
Tarilé. Those people were barbarous savages and used to bewitch folk. 

So the other people rose up against them, and slew a number of them: and the remnant 
fled to our side of the island to a place then named Chatkvék, which is not far from Tittop;"* 
and there they built houses for themselves. These savages thought nothing of killing a 
person ; they would often kill astranger on sight. 

Now it happened that two children were going to el-pannam,!* and the elder was carrying 
his young brother on his shoulders. They did not notice that there was a moan coming up 
behind them with a sharp spear in his hand. 

That man hurried up stealthily and stabbed the little fellow in the rump; whereupon 
he cried out, “ Oh! Tam hurt." 

So the elder brother said to the stranger, “’ Please do not tease the little man and make 
him wriggle about, for he will be falling down." Ha did not know that hia brother had been 
atabbed behind. He thought the man was merely tickling the child ; but he had stabbed 
him, 

Again the man stabbed the child, this time under the armpit ; anid the blood gushed out, 
and the child fell down dead, 

Then, at last, the elder brother realised that the child had been stabbed : and he ran off 
as fast aa he could, leaving the dead child, for he was afraid of those people ; and he told 
his parents what had happened. 


lt A village on the west coast of Car Nicobar, 

iS The land of spirits and devils. 

i¢ [Karingaa, 1.4., Kalingas, Klinga, from the northern ott of the Madrasa edaat, Sox ante, 
vol. AAA, p. $50,—R,C,T.]. 

1 Two amall villages on the east coast of Car Nicobar, 

4 6A hamlet on the north const of the island. 

1 The annexe to the villaga where the public buildings and cametery nrc, 
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So the people held a council, and decided to slaughter all thoae anvages. They attacked 
them, and most-of them were killed : bit some swam out inte the deep sea and were t ern 
into a very voracious kind of shark. So these sharks will always eat human beings, if they 
can get at them, in the seu, 

VIL.—THE CRUEL MOTHER. 

Once upon a time there was a man and his wife who had three thildreti. ‘One day the 
rman wanted to go to spear fish ; and he spoke to his wife and said, “ Tell the children to 
be on the lookout for my coming hack and to gather cocoanut shells for firing to roast the fish 
that T hope to eateh.” 

So she bade the children do what her husband had said ; and they collected the cocoanut 
shells, carrying them in their urme. -~@ 

The wontan then took 4 razor and rubbed it and mado it sharp. After that «he told the 
children to make a fire ; and when they had made the fire, she called her eldest son to come 
to her, saying, Come, andl T will shave your head.”’ 

He did not know that his mother wanted to out off his liead : ao he canie and she began. 
bo shave his head, when, gash ! and whe had ont hik head off 

She next called the eecond son and did the same to him : and then she thiew their heads 
into the fire and burnt then. | 

After that, she called her youngest child, but he answered, “No! No! Tam not 
cotning, for you will do to me as you have done to my two brothers.” 2 

Then snid the mother,“ No, [ would not like you to fare like them, for you are the one 
that bites up and partially chews the betel-nut for me, You are my favourite child.” But 
she was only enticing the child to come to her, and then she cut off his head too, 

When the father came back, be said to his wife, ‘‘ Where are the children? “ ** Ddon't 
kaow, she said, “Perhaps they are playing iimong the fa-cAf bushes,” The father cilled 
tiw vhildren, but there was no anawer, 

Again he snid to his wife, “' Where aro the children?” She replied, ' Perhaps they have 
gon to fetch water; [ do not know. Perhaps they are hiding behind the boxes.” The 
man did not find his children, 

Sow her husband was hungry ; 30 the woman told him to get his food out of the baskul 
that wae hung up (as usual) near the fireplace. So he hod hie breakfast. 

When he had finished eating, his wife said to him, “ Well ! it is the palma of your child- 
ren's hands that you have been eating ;" and she uttered the ory of the sea-eagle,, ‘Auk ! 
Aak* Auk!” and flew away as an eagle, The man leaned back against the walls of his 
house and wept, and beat his head against the wall, He was turned into an owl, and never 
veawes to bewail his sorrows. His wife was turned into a sea-ehgle, and she never ceases 
vntching fish. 

[X-—WHEN THE WORLD WAS YOUNG. 
Tue Story or Tor-Ta-noxc. 

Long ago, in the days of yore, there was a man, Tét-ta-rong by name, who was violently 
in love with o beautiful damsel, and anxious hy all means to get her for his wife. Time 
offer time he would come ta her to speak with her and to urge his request; but the girl 
simply did not care in the Jeast for Tét-ta-rong. 


—— 


= Literally, “ companions.” 
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‘Tet-tacrong did not know what to do, for the girl always gave him a peristent and 
most emphatic “No!” So he was utterly miserable, anc felt inclined to commit suicide 
on account of hia grief. 

Now it happened to be the time of the great ossuary feast “! in hie village, and creat 
crowds of people had come in from the other villages for the occasion. Tt had got on towards 
midnight in the bright moonlight ; and the people were coming in from their gardens in the 
jungle, and were carrying round the pigs, which were to be killed for food at the feast. 

Tét-ta-rong went round too, and saw the people carrying the pigs—a merry orowd 
and a pleasant sight, sufficient (one would have thought) to banish sorrow from any heart. 
But Tiit-ta-rong found no pleasure in what he saw. On the contrary, he hated it all on 
accomnt of his grief ; and he could not endure it. 

There was none among hia (riends exther to comfert him : for they were one and all busy, 
seeing to the comforte of their numerous puesta. 

He felt that he must do something to assuage his sorrow on acconnt of that woman: he 
would Eill himself and thereby perhaps work out her death too. 


* However,” he thought to himself, “1 will go to that woman once more and try to 
win her I will speak my final words to her.” So he went and spoke to her once more, but 
she never deigned to answer him & word. 

After he hac considered lis courar of action, he went home and took a long dah (or sword iF 
and forthwith went out into the jungle. His intention was to cleave asunder the island, 
in the north-west portion of it, the part where the Indy dwelt and where all that crowd of 
feasters were. 


So he went on until he came to “ Cleft Hill"** He got up on to a rock in the midst of 
where the dancers were ; for, owing to the great numbers of guests, there was dancing going 
on in all the somewhat acattered groups of houses round about. Then Tét-tu-rong drew his 
sword aml tried to clenve the earth with it. But the earth did not part asunder when he 
marked it with the point of the sword. . 

So he took @ piece of ta-choi wood** ; this he fashioned like a dah (a sword or chopper) : 
inl then, when he had marked the ground with the point of it immediately the earth rent 
asunder at his feet—from “ Cleft Hill’ even to Decp.""** 

When the ground was being thus cleft asunder, Toét-ta-rong was in two minds as to 
where he would like to be on the part which was moving off elsewhere. Ultimately, he 
decided to go away with the purt of the island that was being rent off. But already there 
woe a chasm formed, and when Tét-ta-rong tried to jump it, he slipped and fell. 


Meanwhile, the portion of land that was moving away thought better of it, and decided 
to come back again, and join on to the main part of the island as before ; and so Tit-ta-rong 
got crushed between the rocks, | 

at (‘This is the moat important of the fostivals of the Car Nicobarcse, duis knawnaw Banaddesccag a 
pig. and uded to mean “ when the remains of the ilead are disinterred.” The festival ie observed ue 
third or fourth year ane consiats ef a course of ceremonies losting from one new moon to arupttier, inthis 
mickile of whieh, at full moon, the pigs ore slaughtered and eaten. For a dotailect account of rea mar 
monies, ao Cenause of India, 1901, Andamans anid Vicobara, py. 226-220,—F..0,'T. | : 

= Rung Té-bicAl, which lea a little to this side 7 
ite name from Tot-ta-rong ond his adventures. 

7 Bee anit, p. 235, note 6. ' 

a TG-a.ru, some rocks on the shore, quite close vo the miseion at Mii. 


ofthe hamlet of Paso, on Savi Pay. “The hill fakew 
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When the severed portion of the land saw the blood of Tot-ta-rong, it felt hysterically 
sick at the sight, and in disgust again moved off and became Little Andaman Island ; at least, 
80 say some travelled Nicobarese.25 The body of poor Tét-ta-rong was turned into a rock, 
and strewed on the beach lies his hair, which the uninitiated think to be the decaying fallen 
leaves of the casuarina pine. 

Meanwhile, the cleaving of the ground was going on, right up to the place whence the 
sound of the revelling came ; and then and there, friends and lovers, husbands and wives, 
parents and children, were being parted asunder for ever ; for some were on the land which 
remained here, and some on that which moved away. 

Those left here had no relics of their friends, nothing to remind them of the dear ones 
who had been carried off. So they picked up the empty nuts which their friends had drunk, 
and put them in boxes and stowed them carefully away ; and every now and then they would 
open the boxes and take out the empty nuts, and kiss them, and then put them back again, 
in sorrowful remembrance of the dear ones departed. 

( T’o be continued. ) 

















THE MIMAMSA DOCTRINE OF WORKS. 
By K, A, NILAKANTA SASTRY, M.A. 
( Continued from p. 220.) + 
No. UT. 
(Sabarasvamin on Jaimini VIII, 1, 34— Extract.) 

Now all this trouble is for propitiating the deity. The deity when pleased gives a man 
the fruit. Sruti says this—‘Indra only when pleased himself pleases him with offspring and 
cattle”. And that which has been known to be the method of pleasing Indra, the same has 
to be repeated whenever Indra has to be pleased . * « We say here (in 
reply)—this may be so, provided the fruit comes from the deity. But the fruit is from the 
sacrifice and Sruti says “He should sacrifice who desires heaven.” As for “Indra only when 
pleased, etc.,’’ we remark that the deity is mentioned in a secondary sense. The deity is part 
of (secondary to) the sacrifice and it is said figuratively (lit. for praise) to be the giver, as for 
instance in (the statements) ‘The minister gave me the village’’, ‘‘ The general gave me 
the village”. Neither “minister” nor “general” but only the king is lord of the village. 
While the others are secondary, the talk about their giving is merely for praise 
(figurative). 

No. IV. 
(Sabarasvamin on Jaimini, [1], 3, 44—Frtract.) 

He (Pashan) has no share (in the Havis). Objection : That which is given to a deity must 
be the share of the deity. Reply: This is simply renounced with an indication of the deity 
{with the deity in the mind). Mere renunciation does not constitute the proprietorship of 
the deity, for the property—proprietor-relation can arise only from (the) acceptance (of 
the thing renounced). And there is not the slightest evidence that the deity has accepted 
(it). For that which is got by one may be said to be his share. And the deity does not 
receive the Havis. Therefore, there is no Pushan’s share. 45 


_———_—_— 





* Little Andaman is many times larger than Car Nicobar, and some 50 miles distant from it. 
‘6 The printed text here gives no sense, _lL have corrected it with the aid of a manuscript belong- 


ing to Pandit A. Chinnaswami Saztri of the College of Oriental Learning—B.H.U. 
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We are now in o position to estimate the correct Mimathed view of the nature ond exist- 
ence of gods. The texts translated above show the remarkable amount of dinlectical skill 
displayed by the commentator—the only limits recognised by him being the Eternity and 
Infallibility of the Veda and the Duty to Action that follows from it. He spends great force 
in combating the idea of the personal nature of the deity ; he argues by the dry light of reason. 
and logic applied to the Veda, and his fina! position isan attitude of scepticiem rather than 
of dogmatic atheism. His suggestion that TRADITION sod POPULAR BELIEF aro based 
on misunderstandings of the true meaning and purpose of the Veda might furnish the text 
for a treatise on the growth of Popular Mythology. although one feels that theev popular 
developments were perhaps more natural than the Mimameist’s inferences and explanations. 
Is the sound “ Indra ", then, all that is left of the great Vedic hero and god? It may be so, 
Mimimsdé is not concerned with that, in effect it does not know. Does not then the Mimam- 
sist believe his own Veda when it talks about these gods ? The answer is, how can anybody 
take such texts at all seriously when their neighbours make pods of stocks and stones | 

aither everything, down to the grass and the neighing of the steed, becomes a ged or we 
have to go without having a god. The latter position seems far better to the Miniemaiat 

This has not always been correctly understood in modern times. It has been said, “ The 
Mimamed does not recognise the existence of god. Nevertheless, this fact interferes as little 
here as in the Sankhya and the other svetems with belief in the supernatural bemgs of the 
popular Indian faith.”"" This is hard to maintain in the face of the texts translated above. 
The Siikhya and other systems do not concern us now, The discussion of Sabarasvamin 
is almost entirely an attempt to contradict and set aside what may with great propriety 
be called “ popular Indian faith”. Therefore to say that the Mimomsist has “belief in super: 
natural beings” after all the trouble he has taken over the question is to make a statement 
that derives no support from the Mimamei system as such. It is true that the position of 
Jaimini and Sabsrasvamin foll in the course of centuries more and more out of touch with the 
realities of * popular Indian faith”. But here, we seck to understand the Mimimsé system 
as it was and its place in speculation. It is clear that no professed Mimamusist of any great 
standing has ever swerved from the position of Jaimini. It is difficult to be dogmatio about 
the views of the Prabhikara school in the present state of knowledge; but there is perhaps no 
vital difference between Prabhikara and his more famous rival Kumirila Bhatta on this 
matter. Again, on the strength of one of Kumirila’s verses in the introductory portion af 
the Slokavartika‘? it has sometimes been hastily assumed that Kumirila moakes out the 
Mimims’ to be theistic. The assumption, however, is proved to be wrong by (1) Kurmfrila’s 
own Tuptika on Texts 1 and I, translated above ; (2) Pirthasirathi Mitra'’s comment on the 
verse of Kumiérila in the introductory portion of the Slokavartika which gives apparently 
the true explanation of Kumarila’s words, and (3) the position of the same writer in his 
Sastra-Dipika in which he follows Kumérila rather closely."" But it seems clear that 
Kuméarila is somewhat reluctant to drive the agnostic conclusion hard. There is a 
note of hesitancy in hia remarks on the question. Personally he seems to have been a theses" 


—————_FoX-_— rr 











‘¢ Reference may be made here to the trenchant miro of PArthasirathi Miéra in hia Adatra- 
dijntt towards the close of hia comments on Juimini 1X, 1, 6-10. 


OR. Garbe, Lor, ef., note 4 above. Reference may here be made to the article on * Atheism “ 
in the Encycl. Brit., XI Edn., which distinguishes three typesiof ’ Athen," among whieh 
may be said to be of the last or oritical type. 

Verse No, 10 and Muir, 0.5.7., Vol, TL, page 84, 

Vids note 40, See Dr. Jha's Prdbidkara Mindy, p, 83 ff, 


Miriatnas 
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And his first verse in the Slokavirtika which is, for instance, clearly a salutation toa persona! 
deity is explained on the pure Mimamsist basis by the annotator only by twisting the text in 
a rather merciless fashion. A later Mimamsist was so saturated with the “popular Indian 
faith *’ that he stood aghast at what he had just written, following the lead of Jaimini and other 
great Mimamsists after him, and exclaimed penitentl y 10° gre Stafaratacns:| AAAS TTS HT 
att saci eet ATTS” || It is also not without significance that Vedanta-Desika 
named one of his many productions SeSvara-Mimamsa, which is sufficient indication 
that Mimamsi has generally little to do with Isvara. But this Sesvara version 
of Mimaimsa is that of a divine who was a Vedantist first and Mimamsist only by 
the way. It may also be stated that Vasudeva Dikshita, an eloquent South Indian 
annotator of very recent times, seeks to quarrel with Sabarasv4min for his interpretation 
of Jaimini’s views and undertakes to show that Jaimini never meant what Sabarasvamin 
holds and that Kumirila admitted the personal nature of the deity.5! 

It is thus abundantly clear that the genuine Mimams& position on the question 

appealed less and less to the Indian mind, especially after the great days of Sankara. 
It is also clear that there is a strong and almost continuous Mimamsist tradition against the 
acknowledgment of a personal deity or deities. But the voice of the Mimamsist becomes 
fainter, andeven professed Mimamsists like Khanda Deva maintain their position only in 
theory, andin practice join the herd against whose beliefs Jaimini and Sabara 
had preached, in their day. The attitude of Vasudeva Dikshita is, like that 
of Vedanta Desika, strongly coloured by his Vedantie prepossessions. In fact, he quotes 
the conclusions of the Vedanta Siitras freely in support of his position in Mimamsa. We 
can infer from the facts adduced so far—and several others of a like nature can be easily pro- 
duced—that the true Mimamsa position came to be looked upon as something close to the 
borderland of heterodoxy, if not entirely on the other side of the frontier, At least two large 
developments may be traced in the later religious history of India, each of them in its own 
way hostile to the genuine Mimfmsa view. First came the great impetus given to the 
‘Vedanta by the life and teaching of Saikara, probably the finest intellect of India. The 
Advaita system as developed by Saikara furnished a common platform on which popular 
religion and metaphysical speculation might meet together and live in peace. At the same 
time, it set up an influential opposition to the Mim4ms4 view on Many important questions 
of religion by adopting a rival standpoint. The rivalry was toa large extent inherent in the 
two systems, but it was emphasised and developed by the life-work of Saikara. The other 
great factor in the situation was the growth of a great longing for a personal god, communion 
with whom would be the highest form of bliss—a longing that accounts for the development 
and spread of various Bhakti cults in later-day India. In such an atmosphere the old 
Mimamsa view was a perilous one to keep, and even the specialists in the system became afraid 
of themselves®*. But the Mimatns4 system was at no time much fitted to be a popularone. 
Its great interest lies in its being an important phase of speculation, and it js easy to under- 
rate the influence exerted by the Mimamsa system on later speculation in our country. 

But the allegation of Vasudeva Dikshita that Jaimini did not meéan what his Bhasyahkéra 
holds is hardly one that can be accepted in the face of the unanimous verdict of other and 
greater writers on the position of Jaimini. The illustrious Saikara had never any doubt on 
Khanda Deva’s Bhajta Dipika (Mysore Edn.), Vol. ILI, page 53. ail ‘ ax 

5t See his remarks in the Kutahala-Vritti, Vol. I, page 47 (Srirangem Fdn.). 1 have not access at 
present to the portions of his extensive work not yet printed. 

62 Cf. Barth, Religions of India, pages 94-5, for some very suggestive remarks on’ Neo-Hinduism. 
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the correct Mimarhsa position, which he sums up with great force and characteristic terse- 
ness in his discussion on Vedanta Siitra, 1, 3,32. Again, Sayanachirya in one place records 
side by side the opposite views taken by the Vedanta and Mimémsa, where he mentions 
Jaimini by name.** But the best authority on Jaimini’s position is Jaimini himself,and his 
Satras do not leave us in the slightest doubt as to the intentions of the SfitrakAta. He says 
that the deity is secondary (guna).** And again, he directly comes to the conclusion that the 
havis is more important than the deity in the elements that make up a Sacrifice.°® Further 
in discussing whether the prerogative (adhikdra) of sacrificing is confined to men or extends to 
others outside the human sphere, his Sétras* are very significant and form a striking 
contrast to the corresponding portion of the Vedanta Sftras.57 In one Sitra, Jaimini states 
that whoever desires the fruit can perform the sacrifice enjoined ; in the next he says only 
they have the prerogative of doing it who can do it exactly as enjoined by the Veda. And 
thisis supposed to be possible only by men. But in some texts of the Sdatras, two other 
Sttras are ascribed to Jaimini in this place, one excluding gods and another 
excluding Rishis from the prerogative of performing sacrifices. It is to say the least very 
doubtful if these are genuine Sitras of Jaimini. For one thing, we find the sentences in the 
text of Sabara’s Bhdshya on V1, 1,5, and they do not have the look of Satras,5* though 
they are quite good enough to be the sentences of the great commentator. And it would be 
somewhat strange on Jaimini’s part if, after having discussed the question of Sarvddhikdra 
(the prerogative of all) and restricted it to men, he added two more Sftras regarding 
Devatas and Kishis. On the other hand, it is perfectly reasonable to suppose that in discussing 
the question of Sarvddhikdra in the light of the two Sitras laid down by Jaimini the expoun. 
der of his system adopted a division into men, and non-men®? and sub-divided the latter 
group into three sections—Devatas, Rishis, and animals and trees, for facility of discussion 
in the light of the Vedic texts quoted by him in the commentary on the pirva-paksha 
Sitra. It may also be pointed out that the mannerin which Saikara quotes®® the two 
sentences under discussion, gives no indication as to whether he understood them to be the 
words of Jaimini or Sabarasvamin. Personally I have no doubt that these two sentences 
do not form part of the Jaiminiyadarsana. 

As a matter of fact, Jaimini adopts that course which may most naturally be expected 
of a ritualist. To ignore a personal deity may appear rank heres y in an orthodox Hindu of, 
say, the seventh or eighth century 4-p... but not of an earlier time. From the beginning there 
had been a vein of scepticism in the Vedas and Brahmanas, and the ritualist most naturally 
developed it further as his primary concern was witha religion of self-contained ritualism 

‘ well-nigh independent of the gods whom it served’ ®!, The old .scholiast, YAska, had 

summed up the results of previous speculation on the form (akéra) of the Devatas and indicated 

several lines of advance for his successors. It would appear that, even before Jaimini’s day, 

this ritualism had ran riot and had led to somewhat strange results. A certain Badari is some- 

what frequently referred to by Jaimini in his Satras, who may be described as an extremist 

in ritualism. According to this Acharya, there is no-relation even between the sacrifice and 
83 See his Com. on Taitt. Brdh. ITI, 8, 8 Text cited above (Note 8). 7 


sh Ibid., IX, }, 10, 88. Ibid,, VILL, 1, 32-4. 
53 Ibid., VI, 1, 4-5. 37. Vedanta Sitira, 1, 3, 25-33. 
68 They are gata 2qareaerarara | TRINITMN TAA |) 


59 The term admanushya is actually used by Sabarasvamin here. 


60 In his Bhdshya on Veddnta Si., I, 3, 26. Anandagiri in his comment on Sankara treats 
as Satras, 


61 Barth, op. cit., page 64. 


them 
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its reward.®?  Jaimini’s position is that the sacrifice is performed for the sake of heaven. 
whatever that may be ; andthat, in the language of Mimams&, Karma is éesha (secondary ) 
with reference to the fruit of the same. B&adari holds that the Karma is its own end, and, 
when it has been done, there is nothing else todo. This gives an idea of the fervid faith in 
ritualism that underlies the Mimams4. And Badari’s positions help us to understand how 
little gods had to do with the Mimamsa ideal of the attainment of bliss by WORKS. When 
the WORKS are their own end there is no question as to who or what gives the fruits of the 
deed and all talk about god and supernatural beings is cut at the root. Jaimini’s position 
is that the deed gives its own reward, and as for the gods, we have no proof that they exist. 


The discussion of the place of Jaimini and §abara in the history of Indian thought is 
considerably hampered by the absence of any reliable results regarding the dates of these 
writers and by the unsettled nature of the literary chronology of ancient India. It has been 
usually assumed that Jaimini and the author of the Vedanta Satras must have been contem- 
poraries, and the suggestion has been made that the twosets of Sitras must have been com- 
posed somewhere between 200 and 450 a.p.°3 The assumption that Jaimini and Badara. 
yana were contemporaries rests on the occurrence of Jaimini’s name in the Vedanta Satras 
and of Badarayana’s in the Mimaths& Satras and perhaps also on an ancient tradition current 
among the learned divines of India that Jaimini was a pupil of Badarayaia. But this seems 
to be very doubtful. It is not however possible to undertake to settle the point here.%4 
But still more doubtful is the view that the MimAmsa system has “close connection 
with the Vedanta doctrine” 3. Far more correct is the opinion expressed by Barth that. 
the early “‘ antagonism between the men of the ritual and the men of speculation * developed 
in later times into an antagonism between their successors of the Vedanta and Mimamsa 
schools.°5 As the same writer very aptly suggests, the only thing in common between the 
two lines of development is that both of them, each in its own way, agreed to put the Vedic 
gods somewhere on the back shelf. In all other respects, the two systems are diametrically 
opposed. This in truth is the rationale of Sabkara’s refusal to consider the so-called Purva 
and Uttara MimAmsas as one Sastram.66 A few points of opposition may be touched on 
here in order to bring out more fully the ultimate bearings of the Mimarnsé DOCTRINE OF 
WORKS. 


Some idea has been given above as to how the Mimamsist interprets the Veda. On this 
question there is a vital difference between the Mimamsa and the Vedanta. To the former 
the ritualistic portions of the Veda are the most important ones, and the others are to be 
explained or explained away as the case may be, in the light of those texts that enjoin the duty 
of Karma on every man. To the Vedantist, the portions literally at the end of the Veda. 
constitute the end of Veda, its highest aim, all the other portions being subsidiary to this 
highest knowledge that comes at the end. The Vedantist has not to take so much trouble 
to explain away the other texts that appear to go against him by their ritualism and other 
features. He is an idealist, and his is the unique privilege of letting the wolf and the lamb 
lie together in the same fold. To the Mimamsist the thing ismore yital, Hence to him 
what constitutes the highest end of the Veda for the Vedantist is only a means to WORKS. 

82 Jaimini, III, 1, 3 and Sabarasvimin thereon. | ss 


= See R. Garbe on Miméynea in Hast. Cyel., Vol VIIl, where H. Jacobi is referred to on the 
question of dates. | 


t4 See my paper on Jaimini and Béddardyana, I. A,, 192), pp. 167-74. 
06 Barth, op. cit., 64, 5. 


66 See Sankara on the word ATHA in Ped. Sat. I, 1, 1. 
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The metaphysical texts are secondary, calculated only to tell a man that there is a soul apart 
from the body and another existence after death, in order that he might Jook about himself 
and prepare for it b} WORKS while there is yet time. In fact, the Mim4ms4, in so far as it 
can be said to be a philosophy, is a philosophy of ACTION. This is distinctly recognised 
by Saikara, who spends as much powder and shot in fighting out the notion that the Vedas 
tell a man to be up and doing®? as Sabara does to combat the view that the deities haye 
form. Jaimini is an unflinching exponent of Amndyasya kriydrthattva (the actional end 
of Vedas, so to say)—a notion which Sankara starts by refuting at the very outset. Again, 
Jaimini simply does not recognise the highest end of Vedantic endeayour, viz., Moksha. It 
does not exist for him. In truth, it is very doubtful what he would have said if the whole of 
the Vedantic position as Saikara expounds it—and Jaimini comes in for a good deal of 
adverse criticism at Saikara’s hands—were placed before him. As it is, he has nothing to 
say on it directly. But we may certainly infer with Badarayana ®° that he would 
decline to consider that the knowledge of self led to any separate fruit, as the whole of it 
was for himonly a means to an end, that end being the attainment of Svarga by WORKS. 
The result of Jaimini’s position is that the highest thought of the Upanishads has to be treated 
as a handmaid of ritualism—a position intrinsically very hard to maintain. On the other 
hand, the Vedantist has simply to ignore the bulk of the Vedas that consists of chants and 
rituals, or ‘somehow attempt a weak reconciliation between the two portions of the Veda, 
as for instance, by saying that the performance of WORKS produces a Right frame of Mind 
(chittasuddht), and thus indirectly contributes to induce a desire for the knowledge of 
Brahma. In one place, Vachaspati Misra has attempted to prove a more direct connection 
between Ritualism and Soul-Knowledge®®, and the performance cannot be held convincing. 
The point is that both the systems have agreed to accept the entire Veda as Revealed 
Scripture. But historically the Veda embodies different strata of religious thought and 
practice coming down from different ages. As is generally held at present, the Ritualistie 
portions of the Veda are anterior to the metaphysical Upanishads in their date of composi- 
tion. The result is the Ritualist has been forced to subordinate the later religion of 
knowledge, while the Vedantist has to subordinate the earlier religion of Ritualism. The 
Mimamsist has been described as tradition-incarnate. He does really embody in his system 
& more ancient phase of India’s religion than the Vedanta. The splendid, elaborate and 
costly Ritualism of the more antique period was certainly developed ata time when the 
material conditions of human existence were such that religion could be made costly. 
This is the element of truth that underlies the brilliant suggestion of Mr. A, K, 
Coomaraswamy that the pessimistic vein in the philosophical thought of India is the 
result neither of climate nor of disgust with life born of a morbid mentality, but the result 
of drinking life to the lees7°, If there is any truth in what has been said so far, the Mimamsa 
system may be said to embody the philosophy of a fairly prosperous and somewhat materiale 
istic age. But the spirit with which these people went to do their religious duties—gods 
or no gods—.s a spirit that is remarkable in many ways. And the Ritualist, down to our cwn 
days in India, has held a place worthy of honour and of respect. Says Barth?7I—* No 
sectarian movement has on the whole produced anything of such solidity as the old Smritis, 
anything so independent and so purely intellectual as certain philosophical Sitras, The 
67 Sea his elaborate and close discussion on J, 1, 4 of the Vedinta Sitra. 


3 Jbid., ILI, 4, 2. 60 Bhdmak on IIT, 2, 40. 
70 See his Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, 71 Religions ot India, pace J). 
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Vaidika, who knows by heart Pay ‘tencbes: to his disciples one or sere Vedas, whith 
he still understands at least in part, is superior to the sectirian Gurn, with his unintelligible 
Mantras, his aminiels, and his diagrams; the Yajiika, who possesses the cumple x sclente 
of ancient sacrifice, must be ranked above the illiterate attendant of a temple and on 
idol; and the Agnihotrin, who, while diligent in bis own bnsines=, keeps up his ssered 
fires, and with his wifeand children, conformsto the prescriptions of his hereditary ritual, 





is a more services ble and moral beni than ae Seam even the Buddhist mank.”* 





Eriggarma Hiswaxtca, vel. E, Pt. i Mon 
lnseriptions, Mangoon, 1920. 

The second issue ef Epiyrophia Binnatca ie 
as Valuable na the first, which dealt with a quatri- 
lingual inacription, including m version in the 
Pyo Language, What that tae did for Pyu, 
thie one dows for Mon, or Talning am it te Phare 
familiarly known. 

The author is obviously Mr. C. Otte HKlagden, 
and bow much he hee advanced the knowledge 
of then tongues can perhaps be only appreciated 
bay they who, like roysell, have seen the plac of 
it, as it were from the beginning, nearly half» cen- 
tury age, Of Pru there wos no knowledges In thos 
days, andl Waewell’a Pegion Forabulary wos ") ust 
out’ in 1874, when Dendeavoured, in a mow for. 
gotten pamphlet, to asimilate it to the Tonetian 


(afterwards familiar az the Hunterian) #vetem of 
transliteration. Twonty veare later, in [S03 when 


concocting on erticle on the Antiywifices on 
Rémisodtan (ante, vol. AAT, pp, 327 ff.) 1 woll 
recollect the difficulty of getting any European or 
Tolaing in Rangoon or Pegu to read and translate 
a Mon Inoeription, Nowadays, thanks to Mr, 


Plagden's efforts, stufants have no longer to faces 


the ol) Awheculties, 


Mr. Tagden atioka to liis ayetom of transliters- 
tion, lntticr for lotter, thongh of conres he ia well 
aware that Mon orthography, like Burmese and 
English, cotmtitutes, to ue his on oxprvesion, 
“an elaborate tangly of conventions.” The tangle 
is greeter than in Burmeen or English, and ia ant 
miprovedl by Leatierence from the native to Roman 
Lethe i. 

Historneally, the Inscriptions now poblished are 
of great value in faing the date of iho actemaion 


of the important king Kyansitihh in 101085 | 
| focet colprelwonaive monograph fvrr compilod 


4.0, His reign of 24 yours has been wounlly taken 
as ending in that year, Tho significance of the 
rectification to general Burtnre: history will thos 
ab once be eee. Like (ie other outetanling rulers 
of that time, Anaewatha anid Alaungsithd, Kyan- 
gitths is the atl af much legend, chiefiy aimed | 











at eee that he belongs io the pocoguines| 
dynasty. Tt 14 the familiar tory of nlleget illiogrt. 


timate deseent attaching te 4 reregnised acion 
of a royal ting, Mr, Blugden pives the outline af 
the legend as retailed to him by Professor Dupe}. 
pollo, and says. “Tt woald be worth poblishing jn 
full in another place.” L cordially agree, fine thie 
reagon thatin the versions thereof in the accounts 


‘Riven to me of the legends of the Thirty sovien 


Sats (ant, vol. MSTA. pp. LIT A), the tory ie 
told of other kings of the period sounected with 
the evele of legends that have dathero! round the 


yevered same of Anawrht (oe Anawrahtiaoaw, 


os her bs quite as often eallec!), 


li the Eypigroplen Binnanica continues es well 
Oe it has begun, it will lie usu important a Jour. 


nol of Oriental Hesearch as uny of ite oon. 


Leniporirien. 
H.C, Terror, 


ANNALS AXD AXTIQUITIES OF HAJASTHAN, by 
Lt.-Cot Janes Top. Edited with oan Introdne- 
tim and Notes, by William Croke, (1. 1. F 4 
Oxford University Presa, 1920.1 


This # 4 reprint of Tod's famous Rajasthan, 


now nearly 100 year old, brought op to date 


through on Introduction and Notes by a tharougily 
ontnpetent student of ' Things Indias," 

Tod had opportunities of studying hin proldgts, 
the Rajputs, denied for many nnsons to his mue- 
come in Office. of which he hada natural apti- 
tude for taking fall advantage : ond themeh bite 
official career whe not a sues, hie bent of mind, 


hin wide reading and devotion to the study of the 


poople be so loved in their every nspect, enablod 
himto proture, to use his eiljters words, “ the 


by a British officer deseribing one of the loading 
peoples of Todin.”” 

Tod wrote his great quarto a century ago and 
put into it ull the oriental learning of his day, 
perforce consigting largely of speculation, which 


1 Reprinted from Maw, 1921. —— = 
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100 years of invevtigution, ever increasing in scou- 
recy and method, has shown to be mostly orrone- 
ous, Ithad ite valuy, however, in netting gonera- 

tions of patient scholars and searchers after truth 
on to linea of study, which litve produced mucky 
knowledge that must be for ever sound. Ana 
although owe knows now that a greet deal of what 


Tod thought and read is wholly inadmissible os | 


the troth, one cannot help being struck ‘by the 
extent of the Jeneing of hia time. The serious 
writers ond thinkers that were his contemporarioa 
were much more olten on the right track than ins 
perhaps nowadays ncknowledged, and though they 
could but grope where we can now see—aa we in 
wur turn niny be in the eyes of our auccessors really 
groping whore we think we see—their method was 
at bottom truly authropological (.«,, they tried to 
fod the aminges of action of the Indian people in 
their hixtory and ethnology as well as im the 
society thoy obterved about them When, how, 
ever, of in the eas of Tol, they presentod the 
purrative of thelr cbaervyations, and tha spocula- 
tioud based thereon, in an ottractive literary 


form, they produce «a danger te succepding — 


students, ‘Tod evidently knew so much at frat 
hand; he read everything bearing on his subject 
that he oould come acrogs, and ho wrote it all 
down with such honesty of purpos and in go 
cntertaininy a style that he produced # clasaio: 
and classics orc apt to be dangorous things, u 
accepted as gospel and not read with thi cligaepr- 
tion that subsequent study showld induce tn the 
ruader, Forthia reason itis high time that such 
a guide to the truth, aa we now understand it, 
ahoulkd be produced by one so GCOmpstent to pro- 
wile inae Mr, Crooke, 

While thus discounting jTod's trustworthiness 
in many fespecta, one cannot but ty struck by 
the porspleacity that induosd ium to adyooate the 
nlian ** Soythio " ongm of many Hajput tribes, 
thengh the ovidonoo in hin day wae ac aeanty that 
his advocacy could not be shown to be more than 
gpecilative. To take anothor indtance of trun 
historical insight. He iy dogeribing the influence 
of women on Rajpat Society, and in om pories of 
historias! and traditional! instances of ita offect on 
the history of Hindu Indian be oka: “ What anb- 
jeoted the Hindu to the dominion of the 
Tslamite 7" And answore “ Tho tape of the prin- 
ceas of KRanduj.”” When compowng a résumé of 
Indian History only a few years ago, the present 
writer, with the fruits of infinitely more meearch 


at hand than was available to Tod, made this very | 


event a tuming point in Indian History, remarking 
that “in 1175 Jayachandra (Jai Chand) Gaharrar 





of Kanauj held a acoyameora (the public choice of 
a husband) for his daughter at Kanouj. and Prith- 
viraf Chanhan (Rai Pithom) of Delhi aod Ajmer, 


his cousin, took the opportunity to carry her aff, 


The feu thus gonersted between the two great 


- Rajput Rolers of the (than) Hindu frontiers enabled 


Mohommad Ghori, who had overthrown the 
Muhammacdan dynaaty established by Mahmud of 
Ghazni inthe Panjab, to found in 1109 tho Sul- 
tantte Of Dethinnd Northern India, which led 
eventually to the Mughal Empire," Mare 
instance in addition to the above must auifies to 
make dleir the point now pissed. In ¥Yal. 1 
p. 603 of the reprint, Tod has a philologica 
note, in itecli wrong, hut containing a prescient 
romark, which indunes one to wonder if le bad an 
inkling, in «pite of the goneral beliof of his time, 
thet Sanskrit was netan original lanyoage, bub 
merely ono of m group arming out of some older 
common tongue, His statement conceming a 
wortain, etymology, untraced to ite souree in his 
day, ia thatit “may be from the meme primeval 
language thet formed the Sanskrit." 

On the whole, the attitnde which itis afp to 


adopt towarda Tod and hie work oannot le bettor 


exproaaed than in hia Editor's own woarda. “Even 
in these points which are moet open to oriticiem, 
the Annals possessor noportanee because tt rope 
ecnta @ phase in tho study of Indian religions 
ethnology, ond sociology, No one can examina it 
without inoreasing pleasure and admiration for a 
writer who, immersed in arduous official work, whe 
able to indulge his taste for nesearch. His wis the 
(iret ronal attempi to investigate the belicte of the 
poksantry a6 contrast! with the offlelal Beale 
Manian, m stody which in recent vears has 
revolut ommeed the current conceptions of Hinduism, 
Even df hie versions. of the inscriptions which he 
collocte] failto matiafy the requiremeite of more 
recont etholars, he deserves credit for resid ny 
from neglest and alimogt certain. destruction 
opigraphical material for the ue of hia suceessore, 
‘The tame May bo satl of the drawings of build- 
liga, some Of whith have fallen into decay or 


| have been mutilated by their cureleas guardians, 


When be denle with faete which ome ander his 
personal observation, hia secounts of bottots, falk- 
lore, socie| life, customs, and amannere possess pir. 
monont valoe,”” Tt remune to sey that Mr, Crook 
lina oartied out his plan of editing sdmirably- 
that xt, bohas given the text ps it Shands, errors 
and all only adapting the epelling of place aod 
personal namesand of vernacular words to thar 
generally adopted by mcholara of the day deatin= 
with Tndia—a great saving of Isbour in roading 
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the book—and adding the briefest of notes to act 
“tTaight the many ecrivus erom in ‘Tod's locubra- 
tigns a9 revealed by rewarch subsequent to hie 
tine. Tho pressot writer is in m position to 
appreciate the enormous labour ond research 
required to compile stich notes. Ibis only too 


easy (9 detect a mistake ine text, Te ix alwaya 
dificult to be quite sure thet ene has put it 
atraight, correctly, sufliciently, and intelligently in 
a footnote, and Mr, Crooke isto be congratulated, 
on the reguite of his efforts in this direction. 
KO. Terie. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BLAVERY FOR DEBT. 
The following paragraph foreshadows the iim: 
nent death, under British rule, of m very: widely. 
spread and nocient custom in Tndo-China.. Ib 


is oulled from the Annual Report (1910) of the. 


Hritish Adviver to the State of Trengganu, the 
latest amyinction in the Malay Penineula, 

“The registration of debt-alaves wae completed 
during the year, aud the imatitution—execpt for 
Lhe registered slaves, whose debts are being steadily 
lewned by monthly reduotions—in now abolished 
by law," KC, Tmtrnr 

TLy¥ CURRENCY TN THE MALAY STATES. 

The following extracts from the Annuul Report 
uf the Britiah Ackviner for the Slate of Trengyany, 


Maolny Peninguin, for 1019 will be of interest to (howe 


who have followed my articlo on thia subject, 
ante, Vol. XL, pp. $5. They show that onder 
given cireumatances, a Lin or Jead-tin curteney is 
natural to Home of the Malay Stntes even under 
Hritialy Mule, 

1. “The tondition of Trengganu weighta and 
moses hes for several years been a kerious scar. 
tal: it #doubtful i a single teas steel-yard (aching), 
or gallon, quart, or pint minsure (yontony, ohipal, 
feng), could have bean found in the whole State, 
Whe matier wae dealt with eoon after the amend- 
ment of the Treaty ; it was found that the quart 
im pint standarda corresponded to the Bingns- 
rore geale, but that the gallon wos amaller hy } 
kth (5) kathe at coniparcd with 6 katie in the 
Strata Settlevwienta), 

“After aojine discussion it-wea decided to Adopt 


the Singapore Standards and bo purchase a dapply | 


al onew metal imweures from Fingapore. ‘Tho 
Chief Police Officdr, Singapure, very kindly arcang- 
ed for and miperintemied their manufacturer. 
They lave now heen hero bee inte Use, And the 
use Of buckets, cocoanut shells, and cigarette tins, 
tthint formerly server the Purpose of measures, 
ia now prohibited. 

= “(reat ilstrew wow caused during the your 
boy the shortage of subsidiary coin. Sumo 4 10,000 
Worth of eopper ooin ntipplied by the ‘Treasurer . 
Straits Settlements, dinappearced immediately {ropa 
circulation, in spite of ponalties for hoariling. 
Fever the local tin coins (pees) bogan to disappear. 
At the timo of writing [May 1020) Government 
is preparing to tint further supplies ; they ore 
made of a mined lead ith alley (60 per cent: 46 
pote crit)" . 


[The following table gives the current value 
in 1810 of well known weights and measures in 


‘Trengganu] :— 







Pdolar = 2s. tf | 

1 pikul = = 193) Ibe. (17 pikulkapprox- 
imately, ] ton), 

Ptahil = J) of., av. 

1 kati | a th tbe. 

1 gantang = & katis. 

4 chupak = 1 gantung. 

= long = J ¢hupak” 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS, 

21. The Company's premises iat Poddapalle. 

& Seplemler G82, Letter from Samuel Wales 
avd Couneal at Pettipoliee | Peddapalle | to William 
‘Gylfford cad Councilat Fort St,George, |. , 
Upon Toraday the 2th past at night wee arrived 
bere and went Immediately to viow the hontle, 
Companys Factory, which wee found in soe 
miserable a Condition that thers ix noe thoughta 
or possibility of repairing it, the upper Chamber 
boing fallen into the Gedowne and the walls of the 
| two Roomer below mouldred away, aod the Rooffe 
fallen off and all the timbers Consumed and rotten 
aud the foore broken upp. Soe there belng now 
habitation for u4, we were forced to accept of a 
Choultry [rest-house] with o hovell at oach ond 
provided by the Governour for ua and the hanbio. 
Companys goods which Ja neither Convenient for 
the one nor the otherin respect the floore is Mudd, 
Extreame damp and «warma with Ground [White] 
Ants Soe aa there ij noo preservation for the 
Enrope Cloth nor Callicoes (when brought in) nor is 
there any Conveniont plaice for Sorting orany thimg 

Elce, Wee our Selves being fore’t te lye In the Open 
Airein Pallanlooon{a] ever since wee Came hither.- 
Wee lmvo Sent into the Towne to Enquire for 
Godownes [warehouss) and find there lenone of 
Fit dauwntions for our purpose; and for a «mall 
| Mudd hole which they Call o Godowne of 10 foote 
) fquare they ashe a pogada and a halfa [about 
Ky. 54) permonth rent. Wherfore wee enirest your 
| Worship &en. to take it into wour Consideration 
to find out me expedient fora remedy of these 
inconvebicnory:; otharwise wee aball pot be able to 
eerve the honble, Company as our Inclinations 
lead un for our healths will be impored and thelr 
George, Letiere fo Bort St. George, 1682, vol, 11, 


p. 54), RK. C. Truriy 
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FOLK-TALES OF THE CAR NIGOBARESE. 
™ Cotzeuren ur Tux Rev, G, WH | 

(Continued from p. 240.) 
X.—A VOYAGE TO THE MOON, 

There was once a widow who had four children. Three of them were grown up to be 
quite big girls, hut the youngest was a buby ; its name was Té-mi-régk. ‘The names of the 
others were Té-ken (" Industrious”), the eldest : Té-pét-ngen (One who minds one’s 
own business”), the second ; and Va-mi.ré (" Story-teller”), the third—all girls. 

Now they had a amall garden at some distance from the house : and one day the children 
were sent by their mother to go and weed it. She herself could not go with them, as there 
was no one clse to inind the baby. 

Early in the morning “ Tndustrious "' and her two sisters act out forthe garden, ond when 
they got there, at once set about to begin the weeding. 

But soon the sun got up and it began to get hot, and “ Story-teller " got tired and went 
into the shade to rest. Then she began to sing and toclimb up on the boughs of trees (some 
of which had been chopped down and were lying full length on the ground). There 
she played and amused herself by swinging and did no more work for the rest of the day. 
‘This was the mother’s favourite. 


na & “oe a 
| Pate Packie. 





The two elder girls kept hard at their work out in the sun, and got very much sun. burnt. 
“Va-mi-rd, please do come and help Us, a0 that we may get the weeding finished,” enid 'Ta-kien 
toher. Hut the request was in vain, for Va-mi-rh simply would not do any work, 

Then said To-pét-ngen (“One who minded her own businesa"’): “ We will tell mother 
about vou when we get home, so that you will get a whipping.” But Va-mi-r5 would not 
budge and did not say anything in reply. 

When it got well on in the afternoon, Va-mi-ré begun to sprinkle rubbish on her head, 
and then went home before the others, and ssid to her mother, “I have boon the only one to 
do any work to-day ; those other two did nothing but play the whole time. 1 left them now 
m the garden, still in the midst of them games.” 

The mother got extremely angered against the othirs when she heard “ Story-tellor’s” 
acoount of them, and she said, “ Wait till they come and I will teach them a lesson, You 
have your dinner now, for you are tired, You will find it on the shelf.** 

Then, after a While, the two elder girls come hore, ane they felt disappointed that uae 
waa not a word of welcome for them on theirarrival. They merely had some food given to 
them, which they ate. 3 

Then, after they had finished their dinner, their mother asked] them if the food they 
had had, had been nice, and they replied that it had been good. "I pave you food to eat 
which [had befouled (cum excremento infantiv, fratris vestri) ; for you two have tea Tase 
to-day : indeed, your never mind anything but play and amusem a8 | 

They did not say anything in reply, for they knew that she w tf at Want 
ré's fabrications, which «he Seon : was repeating one of Va-mi- 

Then the two elder girls talked over matters together, and determined to run away 
from home. They got their fow things together and put their little box on their shoulders: 
and off they went. They were anxious to go up to the moon, for thuw felt that their 
mother would find them out if they remained anywhere on the island. : it the 


ca] 
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Now there was hanging down a creeper called té-a-ngu-0, ** and they tried to ascend to 
the skies by it ; but it hegan to break. 

“Come, let us try to ascend by the cobweb,” said “ Industrious.” 

“Shall we not fare still worse, if as soon as we tread on it. it should snap,”’ said 

opét-ngen. ; 

“Tn any case let us try,” the other one replied. 

So To-kén (“ Industrious “) went up first, and then her sister followed her : and the- 
cobweb dic not break. 

When they had already got a good distance up, they suddenly remembered that they 
had forgotten their little basket (made of ra-foh, the spathe of the betel-nut): and Té-k*n 
sent her younger sister to fetch it. 

However, she ran across her mother in the house, and was at once stopped. The mother 
then told Va-mi-r6 to keep watch over Té-pét-ngen, whilst she herself went in search of 


Tokén. 
She found her on the cobweb, not far from the ground, for she was waiting for Té-pét, 
ngen, and had come down some distance to meet her. 

The mother caught hold of To-kén by the foot, and tugged at it, but she held on fast 
to the cobweb, and by dint of vigorous kicking, she managed to get free from her mother’s 
stip. 

To-kén's ankle was twisted out of its socket by reason of her mother tugging so at it 
and she only accomplished the ascent to the moon by dint of painful perseverance. 

But she thought no more of the pain, for she had got up to the face of the moon 
and was now far away from her insulting and unjust mother, 

There she lay down on the surface of the moon and slept, having her box for her pillow. 
Her ankle remained out of joint, and T6-pét-ngen much missed her, for she was still in the 
clutches of their insulting mother. 

XI.—*CURSES LIKE HENS, COME HOME TO ROOST.” 


(More literally, “*‘ The Arrow ricochets and strikes the Archer.’’) 

Once upon a time, long long ago, the people of Chowra came to this island with a canoe 
for sale, which was purchased by the people of Nék-tol-tui.27 In exchange for the boat, 
the people of Chowra got a great qnantity of goods—spoons, silver-wire, axes, and dahs 
(choppers).*® But they cheated the people of Chowra by shaping pieces of wood to look like 
dahs, and then daubing them over with soot. 

The Chowra people did not in the least perceive how they were being deceived : and they 
took their things and went home. There, at last, they discovered how they had been 
befooled ; perhaps it was through accidentally finding out how very light the dahs were. 

Now the people of Chowra are wondrous magicians. So they made a ball of pandanus 
(or bread-fruit) paste. and a small canoe to contain it. Then they sent off this toy canoe 
with the pandanus paste aboard it ; and it went straight to the village of those people who 
had deceived them ; and it was cast up on the beach there. 





26 «6 T6-a-ngu-é, i.¢., “ bitter,” from its taste. s 

27 A former village on the south coast of Car Nicobar. ' 

23 [See my Beginnings of Currency, ante, vol. XX [X, pp. 32-33, for the value of @ racing canoe in 
eocoanuts and other articles at Car Nicobar in 1896. ‘The interest in the Nicobarese practice of exchange 
between islands lies in the fact that a racing canoe is first valued in a large number of cocoanuts, but the 
payment is actually made in a number of articles each separately valued in cocoanuts, the sum of which 
amounts to the value of the canoe in cocoanuts. In modern European international trade the same idea 
as exactly represented by the difference in exchange between two countries.—R,C,T.] ides 
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A person found it and took it uway with him, and all the people of the village, every 


one, ate some of the paste. There was just one little child that did not cat any ; perhaps 


he was asleep when all the others were eating the pandanus, The child was quite small and 
not old enough to understand things. 

Now early next moroing 4 man was going out from an adjoining village to spear fish, 
and he saw that child playing all alone on the beach, He thought to himself, ““ That child 


is the only one to get wp early here this morning,” and did not trouble himself any more about. 


the matter. 

When he was retuining from spearing fish, on his way home he again saw the 
child, atill playing alone. So he went upinto a house, and lit his cigarette; and on looking 
found saw every one stretched out stiff and still. 

The little child came up the ladder too, and began to suck at his mother’s breast, not 
knowing that she was dead; but the man who had been fishing realised that all the people 
were deal. 

So he picked up the child and went off with him to his own village, ‘ Ot-ra-héin * 
for Kemnyiis), and hunted around for some people to come and help him to bury those who 
had thus died all together. 

It was as when the bolt that has bevn shot strikes against a tree, and ricochet, and 
hits the archer who shet it, We are sure to have falling on our own heads the consequences 
uf our actions ; if they do not come at once, they will find us ont in the future. 

XU.—THE TWO WOMEN WHO WERE MAKING TRIPE. 

Long long ago two women were once making tripe on some rocks which jutted ont a good 
way inte the sea, and were bare at low water, whilst below them Iny the deap sea, One 
of the women accidentally Ict their knife drop into the water, and it was immediately 
swallowed by a fish. That fish, which was called a ka-A@-L#, had an enormous mouth ; it 


iS never Secn in these days. 


“Quick ! jump down, and dive after our knife,” said the other Wotan to her com. 
panion. Soshe dived down after it; and ahe too went straight down into the belly of that 
big fish, just as their pooket-knife had done. 

The other woman waited for her companion for a long time, idly playing with a pebble 
in her hand ; and then she said to herself, “ Why ia she all this time ?” 

Splash ! she too had dived down into the water forthe knife; and she too went Straight 
into the belly of that big fish. 

The big fish then swam awiy and went right out into the middle of the ocean, 

Now, some considerable time after they had gone down into the belly of the figh. one 
of the women said, “We are getting hungry." 

“ Why not cut off some meat for yourselves from my liver?" said the fish to them. They 
took the fish at his word and helped themselves to a considerable quantity of his liver. 

“Ob t Ob!" said the fish, “Are not you two going beyond all bounds in doing this ?” 
But the women replied, “Oh ! no ! no !” 

When they had gone a long distance further and it was 
began to get hungry ; and again the fish said to them - 
of my liver ;” und they did so. 

“ Oh lis not this going too far #" said the fish apAIn * 
no!" 


now another day again, they 
“ Help yourselves again to some more 


and again the women cried, “ No! 





J 


oo 
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They only helped themselves twice to the liver of the fish, for the fish vomited them 
Upand spat them out on 4 great rock in the midst of the ocean, The fish then swam away. 

After a considerable time, the two women spiced a shark coming towards the rock ; and 
they were afmid when they saw him come, 

" Don’t you be afraid, you two,” said the shark, “for have been backwards and forwards: 
looking for you in the midst of the ocean for many a long day. “Come! get upon my back, 
and [will carry you away." 

The women got upon the back of the shark, but they could not keep « firm seat and were 
continunliy gliding off ; for the fish's hack was slippery. So the shark told them to-rub hia 
back. 

So they rubbed his back, and after that they got up on his buck again, and found 
they had « steady seat. They were carried away by the shark and landed st the very place 
Where they had been making tripe, 

They went home. and the fish retumed to its own place. 

XUI—THE MAN WHO BECAME A PYTHON. 

Long long ago, there were once some people who had gone owuy to their gardens in the 
jungle, to get the requisite fruit and vegetables for the annual Eunseii-ré fextivnl. 29 

The mon were on their way back from the jungle “ hinterland,” when they stopped to 
cut some nuts for themselves to drink," for they were thirsty, 

As uannl, one man climbed a palm-tree to out the nuts for the paity ; nod they soon all 
bad as many as they wanted. 

His friends drank the nuts, and then got tired of waiting tor him: for he remained a very 
long time upin the tree, So they called out to him: “Come down at once - we want to he 
iroing.”’ 

Bot the man who had cui down the nuts for them replied, ‘ You go home now; bot 
Tam not going to the village until the day after to-morrow.” 

Then the man out open the spathe of a cocoanut flower andate the flower, for he wanted 
lo have plenty of fat around his intestines”! 

Somehow or other, by swallowing the cocoanut flower, he mandged ta, increase the {at 
round his intestines, and so became a python. 

On the next day but one he came to the Village, just when the women were iy the midet 
getting oul the fibrous matter from the pondanus (or bread-fruit) paste, and he sported 
indelicately with the women with his tail. 

The women were all terrified, think 
from the house whure they were 


ng it was « “‘dewil’* (or evil-spirit), and jumped down 
and went straight down the throat af the python, 


3 About the beginning of the rain the whole village joe in this quast-Harvest Bestival, of 
Feast of Pomona, as an acknowledgment of favours received fromthe unser powers. "The following 
day they must rei, and above all things, not po far from their bicayas, 
® {The water in Cur Nicobur is too brackish for drinking purposes and the rink of the ikland is 
8 eee nith te always available. The people are all therefore experta frum childhood in elinstainge 
2 TOE tree without indie fatigue.—R,C.T.] jae 
bitecicee mt Malye With which the python covers ite victim, is supposed to be fat trom aruund. jn 


enemy of the Maratha hero, paid him an Onwilling compliment on t 


and ia looked Upon os one of the most politic princes in those parte) '?1 











Now, sume of the women had big kitchen knives in their hands; and with these they 
out for themselves u way out of the belly of thé python, and thus escaped. eer 
A nuniber of bystanders, too, cried out and made a loud noise, for the people were 
still there, not having finished the grating of the food for the kun-sei-ri festival. The python 
than went off into the jungle, | 2 

The only ocoupation of that python now-a-days is to swallow the sun and moon occa- 
sionally, which is the cause of the eclipses ; for having proved himeelf able to swallow human: 
beings, he sometimes gues in for attempting to swallow the sun and the moon, 

(To he continued.) 
ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF SHIVAJI. 
By SURENDRANATH SEN, M.A, 
(Continued from p. 226, ) 
lf Fryer's account ia borne out hy facts, the state of the country was terrible indeed. 
Got Fryer had made only a short trip throngh Shivaji's dominions 
and hia stay there was by no-means long, It dors not appear probable 
that his account waa based on personal experience of first hinnd knowledge of any other kind. 
Shivap is still adored ws an ideal king, and people referred to his institutions with admiration 
in doys of anarchy and misrule, Traditidns may be exaggerated but they are never baer 
less. Traditions attribute al! sorts of good institutions to such good rulera as Alfred and 
Elizabeth, but legends have not hitherto paid any tribute to the memory of such bad kings 
a Johnor James Tl. Trisa very important point that the memory of Shivaji is still cherished 
by the people of Maharashtra as that of a great and good king, Tf he had really tortured his 
Frahmin officers with red hot Pincers and they in their turn had (lealt out similar treate 
ment to the Desais, Shivaji would not have been revered as an incarnation of Shri Shambhu 
Mahadey, We have ilready scen how the great Maratha had striven to liberate the Por 
peasant from the tyranny of the Deshmukhs and the Deshpandes; it therefore seems impro. 
bable that he should have allowed his officers to force lands on the Desais at an exorbitant rate, 
Far from molesting Brahmans, Shivaji never offered any insult to holy men and holy place 
of his Muhammadan enemies. Although mony temples and idols were defiled and desecrated 
by the Muhammadan bigots, Shivaji never failed to sm any copy of the Koran, he might 
‘come In possession of, to some of his Muhammadan officers. Even Khafi Khan, aninveterate 
hat account." Dellon, 
time as Fryer, remarks 
But he tolerates -all religions 


Shivaji styled- himself 
05 Go Erahman Pratipalak, the protector af Brahmins and cows, and cond hardly with 


any consistency to his professed ambition have overlooked the conduct of his officers, if they 
really tortured the Brahmans. “Fryers story therefore seem to he baseless, Corription 
certainly existed and instances of tyranny and misrule doubtless occurred.) Shivaji 
in the midst of those wars of conquest and defence could hard | 

® Elliot and Dowson, Vol. Vil | 


Fryer examined, 


4 French Doctor, who visited the western coast about the same 
that, “ His (Shivaji's} subjects are pagans, like himself 


ly get any time for improving 





Pp. 260, H Dellon, pp. 56.57. 
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quently while painting picture of Shivaji’s country. Grant Duff"! says—The Muhammadan 
writers, and one contemporary English traveller, describe his country in the worst possible 
state; andthe former only mention him as a depredator and destroyer; but those 
districts taken by him from Bejapoor which had been under the management of farmers 
and direct agents of government, probably experienced great benefit by the change. 
Besides land-revenue and customs-duties, # small income was derived from niints. 
Teenes Stinks The Peahwas did not permit free coining but the goldsmiths usually 
obtained license for mints under cériain restrictions, This must 
have been the practice in the pre-Peshwa period also, Shivaji never tried to control the 
currency and plainly told the English Ambassador, that he “ forbida not the passing of 
any manner of coins, noronthe other side can he force his subjecta to be losers: but if 
their coin be as fine an alloy and as weighty as the Moghul's and other princes he will not 
prohubit,”""* The result was that all sorts of foreign coins were current in Shivaji’s 
kingdom and even in his own treasury could be found few or no coins of the Raingad 
Mint. Sabhasad says, that Shivaji had no less than 400,000 of Shivarai Hons at the 
time of his death, but these Shivarai Hons were in all probability of Bijayanagar origin, 
for only 2 or 3 Shivaji Hons have yet been discovercd. Sabhasad enumerates no less than 
32 different kinds of gold coins and 6 different kinds of bilver coins while giving an’ seootns 
of Shivaji's treasures, ‘These were — 
Gotp Conm— 


1. Gambar. ; 17. Pav Naiki Hon. 

2, Mohar. 18, Advani Hon. 

3. Putli, 19. Jadmal Hon. 

4. Paodshahi Hon. 4). Tadpatri Hon. 

5. Satlamia or Satramia, 21. Afraji Hon, 

6. Thhrami. 22, ‘Tribeluri Hon. 

7. Shivaral Hon. 23. Trisuli Hon. 

S. Kaveripak. 24. Chondavari (Tanjori) Hon, 
9%. Sangari Hon. 25. Bildhari Hon, 
10. Achyutrai Hon. 26. Ulaphkari Hon. 
ll. Devrai Hon, 27. Mahamad Shai Hon. 
12, Ramehandrarai Hon. 28. Veluri Hon, 
13. Guti Hon, 29. Katerai Hon. 

14. Dharwari Hon. 3). Devajvali Han. 

15. Falam (Fanom). 31. Ramnathpuri Hon. 
16. Pralkhati Hon. 32. Kungoti Hon, 

Sinven Corms— 

1, Rupees, 4. Dabholi Kabri. 

2. Asrafis. 5S. Chonli Kabri. 

3. Abashis, Hi. Bassora Kabri, 





2 Grant Duff, Vol. 1, p. 186. 
" Fryer. ™ Habbomd, p. 06. ~ 
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Some of these coins were of non-Indian origin. Thhrami, for instance, came from distance Irak." 


Shivaji had hi# mint at Raiagad. But his first coins were not probably issued before 

Bhtvapra Mink: 1774. A large number of copper coins were issued, and 10 less than 

25,000 of these were collected and examined hy the Rev, Mr. Abbott.™ 

But verv few gold and silver coins of Shivaji are known toalay, probably becasue they 
were never struck m any large number. 

Shivaji had no good mechanic for working the mint. The irregular shape of the comes 
and the mis-shapen alphabets of the legends ehow the crude methed in 
which they were manufactured, ‘The writer of the Aombay Gazelleer 
(Nasik volume)?’ gives the following account of the working of the Chandor mint, 
closed in 1880—" A certain quantity of silver of the required testwas handed over to cach 
man who divided it into small pieces, rounded and weighed them, greater care being taken 
that the weights should be scourste than that size should be uniform for this purpose, 
Senles ond weights were given to each of the 4) workmen, and the manager cxumined 
them every week, When the workmen were satislied with the weight of the piece, they 
were forwarded to the manager who sent them to be stamped. In stamping the rupee an 
instrument like anvil was used. It had a hole inthe middle with letters inscribed on it 
by a workman called hatekari, and a third man gave s blow with o six pound hanumer. Three 
men were able to strike 2,000 pieces an hour, or 20,000 ma working day of ten hours, As 
the sea) was o little larger than the pice, all letters were seldom imseribed.’" The Chandor 
mint wae opened long after Shivaji’s demise. But that the description holds good with 
respect to Shivaji's mint also, can be proved by a simple inspection of Shivrai coms. The 
emall Shivra: Hon m the museum of the Bharat Itihas Sanshodhak Mandal, for example, 
acks the compound letter “Tra ’’ ( @ ) in the word Chhtrapati, evidently beennse the little 
circular piece had originally been hammered on s seal of much larger size. 

The goldsmiths in charge of the mint could evidently boast of very little learning. Ln 

the copper coins only we find no less than eight different spellings 
Verintion in spelling of the word Shri Raja Shiva Chhtrapati, The Rev. Mr. Abbott 
of Shivaj's nam. | ae. : ; mr Ee : 
gives the following cight variations in the spelling of this word on 
Shivarai pice :— 


1. ob. at wana Rk. era 
4. ob, =i warez RK. oarcat 
t- “it ornfat , saat 
& + ait carats » SxTat 
e Fryer p. 2140, ay Bombay Gazelsir, Nasik VoL, p. 429, 
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The small Shivarai Hon of the Bharat Itihas Sanshodhak Mandal’s museum has on the 
obverse the figures of Shiva ancl Mhovani seated side by snle, and on the reverse the name 
of Shivaji inscribed in the following manner :— 
s 6 (Modi) wer (w+) 
Tat 
Through the kindness of Mr. J). V, Potdar, the jomt seeretary of the Bharat Itihas 
Sanshodak Mardal, I obtained an opportunity of examining this really rare coin, which has 
Alrewly been described by Mr. Ehave in the fifth Sammelan Vritfa of the Mandal.?* 

But neither the land revenue nor the custom duties and the income from the mints 
whied so much to the treasury of Shivaji as the Chauth and the 

becre mabe wt Sardeshmukhi and the spoils of war. Even in normal times he 
depended more on his army than on his civil officers for the necessary 

finatices. It was on this socount that he has been branded a4 a robber chief hoth by his 
contemporaries and by posterity. But the great Muarstha king had no other alterna 
tive. He had to brave the enmity of the Mughals and the Sultan of Bijapur, not to count 
the pinpricks that he had to often bear from such minor powers as the Habsis af Janjira, 
the Portuguese of Goa, and the petty semi-independent chiefs, like the Koli Raja. He had to 
organise on army and defend his newly conquered territories : he had to build innumerable 
orts, fortify submerged rocks and difficult passes >he had to fit out a feet, to stop the piracy 
und the depredations of the Siddi’s navy ; he had to buy arms and ammunition and he need- 
edmoney for these works, Nature was by no means so munificent to the Maratha. The 
valleys yielded but scanty return to the strennons labour of the Mavali peasant. It would 
have been impossible for Shivaji to finanoo his army ond navy from the limited resqurees 
of his native land alone, even if he had taxed all his ingenuity to enhance them,  Conse- 





(uenthy he had to make “war furnish the means of war.” 
But the Chauth and the Sandeshmukhi were quite different from spoils of war, ‘They 
Sh ae , were more or less permanent demands. Shivaji's claim to Sardeshj- 

DACIPS & . * 

the Chouth and = miukhi was based ona legal fiction. He claimed to be the hereditary 
win dae a Sardeshmukh of his country and had put forth his claim early jn 
his career, If hix claim had been acknowledged, or if he had succeeded in obtaining « Fiar- 
man in tte Support, there would have been no legal flaw whatever in his demand. ‘This 
Mnperial sanction however could net be obtained before Shaho's accession to his grand. 
father's throne, and in Shivaji’s time at Jeast the Sardeshmukhi was not recogmised as his 
Watan. The Chauth wax nothing but a trihwte, expected from the weak by the strong. 
The Raja of Bednur ond the Chief of Sunda agreed to pay the Chauth in 1676. becanse they 
had no option in the matter, Shivaji had invaded their principalitics with o strong army 
and any refusal would have heen sterply punished. ‘The Marathss obtained » legal right to 
levy Chouth, when the diplomacy of Balaji Vishvanath secured for Shalu an imperial 


reedgnition of that offrepeated claim, ‘This evel eanetion would have been of little avail, 
es ee “ 


* = =Pancham Sammetan Wripia. p, 121. 


a 
i 





Hit had not been backed by the lance of the Maratha horseman, Nothing #hort ofeh — 
expedition would) moke any chief or king, elther Hindu or Muhammeden, admit Shivaji's 





‘claim too quarter of his revenue, and nothing hut # strong army could enforce ite pum 
payment. Tt was therefore nothing but 4 military contribution levied by a power ‘without 
being in formal occupation of the country, and without observing the legal forms specified 
hy modern International Law. é, 


That great Maratha scholar, the late Justice Ranade, however, does not sdmiib thatthe. 
Chauth was a military conebnien only, without any moral or legal 
obligation onthe part of the Maratha government to protect the 
country from the invasion of any other power or to restore peace and order in the country, 
He was of opinion, that the policy underlying the exaction of the Chauth was the same 
as that impelled Lord Wellesley to enforce a subsidiary alliance on his weaker neighhours, 
“The demand for chauth was subsequently added with the consent of the powers whose: 
protection was undertaken against forcign aggression, on payment of fixed sums for the 
‘support of the troops, maintained for auch service, This was the original idew as worked 
out by Shivaji, and it was this same idea which, in the Marquis of Wellesluy's hands, bore 
such fruit a hondred and twenty five vears later.” ‘This is Ranade’s interpretationof the 
ehauth policy.” 

It is true that Shaho hol, in return of the grant of the Chath, bound himself tomain. 
tain a body of 15,000 horse in the Emperor's service, to be placedt 
at the disposal of the Subaders, Faujdars and officers In the 
different districts. and to maintain peice and otder. But neither Shahu nor the 
Pesliwas ever care to sesist the Subadat of the Deoean, unless it “served their 
own interest, Shivaji also, had often offered to serve the Delhi government but he had 
exacted the chauth «t the point of his sword ; the En peror did not expect that Shivaji would 
ever look after the interests of the Delhi power and Shivaji also knew that no treaty would 
serve him better than hit own strongarm, It cannot therefore be denied that the Morathn 
kings exacted chauth without undertaking the least responsibility for the country’s welfare, 
and it ahould also be remembered that they never expected the Chauth, paving governments: 
to give up their diplomatic liberty, Hore lice the fundamental difference hetween the sub- 
aidiacy system and the ¢xaction of Chauth, The Engligh company always held themselves 
responsible for the defence of their ally’s reali, while they expected him to renounce all 
diplomatic relations with other powers. Moreover, the Marathas never maintained any 
extra regiment or battalion when they received the chauth from a prince, nor had the amount 
of tribute any relation to the possible expense that might be incurred in the defence of the 
Chauth-paying territories. Ido not however hold that the Maratha stateamen had no iden 
of a subsidiary arrangement— such an arrangement was made with the Raja of Bundi by the 
Peshwas; but that was long after the demise of Shivaji, 

The Chauth was therefore nothing but a contribution exacted by a military leader, 

Are ench exactions But are such exactions sanctioned hy International Law? The - 
Narnia ; Inter ancient Romans, while extending their empire, had set no limit to their 
Agim rapacity. Bellum alit bellum—war must pay for war—was their 
favourite maxim, But pillage has not ceased to be an inevitable characteristic of war with 
the disruption of the Roman Empire. Evenin the 19th century, #0 late as 1865, Genore 
Sherman's campsign was characterised by the systematic pillage of the territories he 
marched through. 109 Requisition, which is-only & variation of contribution, is also sanctioned 
by the most modern laws of war and was practised, though unwillingly, by no less a man than . 
George Washington.169 Shivaji also could plead aa urgent a necessity as Washington, Both 


% Ranade, #. N.P., p. 22: 100 Bentwitch., p. 28, 


Hanade a views. 





Ranade examined. 
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of them had been fighting for their country’s liberation and both of them were surely in need 
of money. Washington requisitioned the property of his unwilling fellow-citizens and Shivaji 
levied contributions on the enemy's subjects. It served two ends at once, Tt not only 
weakened the enemy he was fighting, but at the same time added to his own resources. 
Shivaji’s kingdom was a military state, if we are allowed to style it so. Tt was ina 
state of chronic warfare. Even for its finances, Shivaji depended 
more on war than on the processes of peace. The wealth 
amassed in the ports of his enemies by their commercial enterprise flowed into 
Shivaji’s treasury, as a reward of his military prowess. The result of this policy was the 
inevitable ruin of trade and commerce. Surat, the premier port of Western India, lost 
its trade for ever. But while plundering his enemies’ lands, Shivaji took good care to protect 
his own countryfrom a similar calamity. It was absolutely impossible that his attempts 
in this direction would be crowned with complete success. But he did all that was prac- 
ticable. His statesmanship converted the hardy soldiers of Maharashtra into excellent civil 
administrators. Shivaji did not aspire to be a legislator ; indeed he had no leisure for 
such work, But he revived some of the best regulations of his predecessors, and made 
slight improvements upon them. It does not seem possible that he was able to achieve 
much reform. We also do not know how far the spirit of these regulations was observed 
in their actual working by Shivaji’s officers. The public opinion of that time did not condemn 
bribery and corruption, and we are afraid, Shivaji’s officers were not much better 
if not actually worse, than their successors of the Peshwa period. His country saw no 
peace till the overthrow of the Moghul power. Shivaji never had more thana couple of peace- 
ful years at a time and even thet not more than once in his life. It is futile to expect that 
commerce and agriculture could have prospered under these circumstances. But Shivaji’s 
regulations were well suited to the needs of the country, The assessment was flexible 
and varied from year to year. Whatever might have been the annual yield, a considerable 
share was left to the peasants. In the years of scarcity they could expect relief from the 
State. Consequently they had good reasons to devote their attention to agricultural pur- 
suits but it is quite probable that the prospects and honour of a military career had stronger 
charms for the hardy peasant of the Ghat ranges, 


Conclusion. 


CHAPTER TV. 

ARMY AND Navy. 
In his military organisation Shivaji aimed at efficiency. Vastly inferior to his enemies 
Efficiency. ataned ot mm numerical strength, he tried to compensate by quality, the lack 
of quantity. He therefore tried to enforce strict discipline in 
his army and appealed not only to their military honour but also to the patriotism 
of his soldiers. His earliest adherents were the Mawlis, a race of hardy hill men, 
who came into prominence under Shivaji’s leadership and have since then declined to their 
original obscurity, Shivaji depended mainly on these hill men and the hills. The hills 
constituted an excellent defence, while the hill men accompanied him in all his bold excur- 
sions and perilous raids, The ill clad and ill fed hill men of Mawal were trained into an ex- 
cellent infantry by the great Maratha Captain, and he fortified the bare rocks and mountain 
passes to bar the enemy’s progress through his country. At the time of his death, Shivaji 
possessed no less than two hundred and forty forts and strongholds, as in the Jabita Swa- 
¢ Taluka or Pargana was left without a protecting 
fort. Scott Waring says that—* Before his death, he (Shivaji) had established his 
authority over an extent of country four hundred miles in length, and one hundred and 
101 J, B. Br. A. 8. P., XXII, pp. 36—42. | s 
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twenty in breadth. His forts extended over the vast range of mountains which skirt the 
western shore of India. Regular fortification barred the open approaches :every pass was 
commanded by forts; every steep and overhanging rock was occupied as a station to 
roll down great masses of stone, which made their way to the bottom, and impeded the 
labouring march of cavalry, elephants and carriages.”’!92 Chitnis pointedly remarked that 
forts were the very life of the kingdom!% and Lokhitvadi tells us that Shivaji was 
famous mainly for building forts. 
Shivaji’s hill forts, impregnable by nature, did not require a strong garrison. Five 
hundred was the normal strength, but in some exceptional cases a 
vane charge stronger force was allowed. No single officer was ever placed in 
entire charge of the fort and its garrison. “In every fort,” says 
Sabhasad, “there should be a Havaldar, a Sabnis (and) a Sarnobat; (and) these three officers 
should be of the same status. Thesethree should conjointly carry onthe administration. 
There should be kept a store of grain and war material in the fort. An officer called Kar- 
khananis should be appointed for this work. Under his supervision should be written all 
accounts of income and expenditure. Where the fort is an important one and where forts 
are of extensive circuit, there should be kept five to seven Tat Sarnobats. The charge of the 
ramparts should be divided among them. They should be careful about keeping vigilant 
watch. Of every ten men of the garrison to be stationed in the fort one should bemade a 
Naik—nine privates and the tenth a Naik. Men of good families should in this manner be 
recruited. Ofthe forces, the musketeers, the spearsmen, the archers and the light-armed 
men should be appointed, after the Raja himself had carefully inspected each man indivi- 
dually, and selected the braveand shrewd. The garrison in the fort, the Havaldar and the 
Sarnobat should be Marathas of good family. They should be appointed after some one of 
the royal personal staff has agreed to stand surety (for them). A Brahman known to the 
king’s personal staff should be appointed Sabnis and a Prabhu Karkhananis. In this 
manner each officer retained should be dissimilar (in caste) to the others. The fort is not 
to be left in the hands of the Havaldar alone. No single officer can surrender the fort to 
any rebel or miscreant. In this manner was the administration oi the forts carefully 
carried out. A new system was introduced.”’!% 

The system was however by no means new in Southern India. The regulations of 
Muhammad Adil Shaha of Bijapur lay down clearly that the officers 
in charge of a fort should he three in number, neither less 
nor more. The Muhammadan ruler also says that these officers should be frequently 
transferred from one fort to another.1%° We have seen in the preceding chapter that 
Shivaji also used to transfer the Mudra Dharis, or officers in charge of forts and strong-holds, 
very often. Shivajihad no prejudice against his Muhammadan predecessors and freely 
borrowed their ideas. He was moreover strongly influenced by the circumstances of the 
time, while framing these regulations. It would have been sheer imprudence to leave a 
fort entirely in charge of a single officer in those days of disloyalty and treachery, when 
gold succeeded where policy or prowess failed. Shivaji himself had frequently used the golden 


The system not new. 
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bait with suceess-and it was but natural that he should take proper precaution against its 
repetition at his cost, Tt was also necessary thet he should coneciliate three principal 
castes by distributing the responsible posts under his Government equally among Mem. 
The Prabhus and the Brahmans, were jealous of one another, perhaps for social 
reasons, but the state of their feeling could not be overlooked even in adminis trative 
affairs, Shivaji himself had reason to fear Brahman opposition when he assumed the 
sacred thread prior to his coronation. The Marathas of his time also eminently 
deserved high commands in the army, The different sections of the great Brahman caste 
were nol in amity 1 and Chitnis tells ua that the Sabnises were recruited from all classes 
of Brahmans, riz. the Deshasthas, the Karhadas, the Kokanasthas and the Modhyandins Tt 
may be incidentally mentioned here that the Kokanastha had not yet come to the forefront 
in Maratha politics, and most of Shivaji’s. principal Brahman officials belonged to the 
Deshastha section. The keen intelligence of the Shenvis had already espied a bright 
prospect in another quarter and they hed in large numbers entered the Portugese 
service. With their cheracteristic literary aptitude, they mastered’ European tongues 
before long, and acted as interpreters for European merchants of all nationalities. It is 
not clear whether persecution of them had begun so carly. In any case, prudence demanded 
that Shivaji should reernit his officers from all the principal castes, and concilinte them all. 

The chief of the three officers was the Havaldar. He wns to keep the keys with him, He 
) | was to shut the fort gates and lock them up with his own hands every 

pape them evening. He was to draw the bolt and see whether the gates were 
properly secured, He was not to admit any ois, Whether friend or foe during the night. 

Early in the morning he was to come and with his own hands open the prinerpal 
gates.0' Although he was to carry on other duties conjointly with his colleagues, the 
Havaldor was Dover allowed te relegate these to ny one fle, In foot, Shivaji tested 
the efficiency of his Havaldars mainly by their proper observance of the regulations 
regarding the gates. Chitnis gives an aneedotethat will bear quotation here. LOS One 
night Shivaji went to Panhala and knocked atthe gates of fort, His attendants shouted 
out to the Havaldar, that the Maharaj himself was secking admission, hotly pursued 
by the enemy. The gates must be opened and the king taken m. The officer came 
and stood on the rampart with his colleagues. With duo humility the Havaldar pointed 
ont that the king's regulation did not permit the gates to be opened at thathour, He 
however offered to check the enemy till morning with the help of the guards of 
the outstation, while the Maharaja should wait near the gates. Then the king 
roplied—the regulations are mine, and the order involving their violution is also mine. Tt 
is 1 who order you to open the gates. But the officer again submitted that he could nob 
open the gates. Night was almost over, Till dawn tho enemy would be kept off. Then 
Shivaji tried threats. “It is not proper,” said he, “that a servant like you should not 
obey my orders. | willmake an example of you.” But still the gates were not unlocked, 
Early in the morning the Havaldar unlocked and unbolted the gates and with clasped 
hands approached the king. “1 have done wrong; your majesty should punish me accord- 
ing to my deserts"——said the officer. But the king applauded his sense of duty and 
promoted him on the spot. The Chronicler of Shivadigvijaya informs us that those who 
failed this test were degraded or dismissed. 

(Yo be continued, ) 
106 For the qotetion of onste rivalry, sec J. N. Sarkar, Shieayi.— 
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LEXIX.—ANX ACCOUNT OF THE CAUSES WHICH LED TO THE INVASION OF DHRAR EY 
Munraca NigaM SHIM, AND OF THE CAPTURE oy THE WHeTcH, Turit KHAN, 18 CONSEQUENCE 
OF HIS HREACH OF FAITH AND THEACHERY To HIS MASTER. 

ap. 1572, ‘Ali ‘Adil Shih was ever watching for an opportunity to break his 
engagements, and now that he heard that the army of Ahmadnagar was demoralized, he 
entered into an offensive alliance with Tufil Kbhin against Abmadnagaz and thus violated his 
treaty of peace with Murtapa Nigim Shah.!*? 

When informers brought the news of the treaty between ‘Ali ‘Adil Shih and Tuffil Khin 
to Changiz Khin, Changiz Khin, whose ability in negotiations was unrivalled, advised the 
king that un envoy should be sent to Tuffl Khan to deter him from displaying hostility 
to Abmadnagar, to aivise him to submit to Murtaza Nizim Shah and to refrain from 
meeting ‘Ali ‘Adil Shih or from entering into an alliance with him, In accordance 
with this advice, the king sent Maulind Sadr ax an envoy to Tufail Ehin to offer him the 
advice suggested, but os ‘Tufal Khan hud concluded » treaty with ‘All ‘Adil Shah before. 
the envoy's arrival, he would not see Mnuliima Sadr, nor hear of friendship with Ahmad. 
nagar. It had been decreed by (tod that the country of Berar was to fallinto the hands 
of the Sultan of Abmadnagur, and that Malik ‘Tufail Khin, who had been guilty of rebellion 
against his lord, should fall, and, his evil disposition having in these days been diverted 
from its usual course, he discontinued the friendly letter which had for years passed 
between the ‘Imid Shahi kings and the Sultans of Alimadnagar and opened a friendly 
eurrespondence with ‘Ali ‘Adil Shih of Bijapir and raised the standard of rebellion. The 
natural result of his conduct was his ruin and the ruin of his family and the loss of Berar 
and all its fortresses, which had formerly fallen inte his hands. 

When Tufail Kbin in his pride refused even to receive the envoy, Murtaxi Nisim Shih 
consulted with Lhangiz Khan and his other officers of state as to the best means of dealing 
with the enemy. Both the king and his advisersugreed,that the best course was to meet and 
crush ‘Ali*Adil Shah before he could join 'Tuffl Khan; and the king marched witha large 
army towards Bijapur, ‘The army marched with great celerity towards Bijipdr and laid the 
whole of the enemy's country waste. Having so devastated the country that no sign of 
habitation remained, the army then turned towards Ausa and encamped at the village 
of Ri. 

het Firishte (ii, 203) gives u diferent socount of the avents which preceded the conquest of Berar 
by Murtayi Nishm Shih. “Ali ‘Adil Shih hod apparently hed an understanding with former miniasterg of 
the Alhmaduagar State, and especially with Shih Haidar, brother of Shab AbG-)-Hnean and Jamél-udatin 
Husain Inj, who had at one time boen in the service of Bijapir, With Chungis khiin, tho newly appointed 
plshei, who had given ovidence, at Lbo siege of Chaul, of hisincorruptibility, he seems to have hadno under. 
standing, ond he feared his onergy and honesty of purpose. Hoe therefor: opened negotiations with Ibra- 
him Qutb Shih with a view to atranging # meeting and cutering into an allianes with him. Changis Kidin, 
in order to provent this alliance, pormunded Murtazi Nisim Shih to march townrids Bijipdir. "Aly ‘Adil 
Shih marched to mect him but Changiz hin averted hostilities and arranged o friendly meeting betwen 
tho two kings, at which they entered intou treaty. Murtash Nisim Shih was to be free to mnnex both 
Horar and Bidar, while “Ali ‘Adil Shih was to annex an equivalent from the remnants of the Vijayana, 


ea . yAansgo acer 
kingdom. The two kings then separated and Murtaci Nigdm Shih sot out, in 1572, to annex Bera. 
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When ‘All ‘Adil Shah heard of the approsch of the army of Ahmadnagar and of the 
Inying waste of the town of Alan and the surrounding country, he waa much perturbed, for he 
knew thathe waa not strong enough to withstand the invaders and was dissppointed of the 
help which he had hoped to reoeive from Tufal Khan, for the army of Ahmadnagar, which 

Tufal Khan was too weak to attack, lay like an impenetrable barrier between his andl hia ally. 

‘Ali ‘Adil Shih now repented him of having begun hostilities against Ahmadnagar, 

and wished for peace. He marched with his army from Bijipir towards the invaders, but on 
the way he sued for peace, and was very careful not to attack Murta,i Nisim Shih, While 
‘All ‘Adil Shah was still on his way, he sent Sayyid ‘Ali Mu'tabar Khan, who was then mudi] 
and pishod of the Bijipir kingdom, with rich gifta to Murtazi NizAm Shh, to sue for peace 
and express his contrition for the action he had taken, The Sayyid fully represented to 
the king what was in his master’s mind, and by moans of excuses, apologies, and expres. 
sions of regret, succeeded in restoring confidence and in putting the caae on such a footing that 
negotiations were possible, 

Murtasi Nigim Shih’s chief object was to crueh Tufil Khan, whom he regarded as the 
suthor of the strife, and it was impossible todo this without the conourrence of ‘Ali “Adil 
Shih. He therefore appointed Changiz Khiin to carry through the negotiotions in this 
matter. Changiz Khiin, in accordance with the royal commands, set out for *All ‘Adil 
Shih’s camp and paid his respects to ‘All ‘Adil Shih before the fortress of Naldrug, and it 
was there agreed that the two kings should mect and discuss what srrangemonts 
should be made. The two kings then marched to meet one another, and met at the village 
of Killa Chitra, which had been fixed for their meeting. 

The treaty which the two kings made between them was to the following effect -— 

First, that they should unite in capturing the city of Bidar, which should be handed 
over to Murtazit Nigiim Shih, and that ‘Ali‘Adil Shih should then march against the infidels 
of Vijayanagar, while Murtazii Nigim Sh4h conquered Telingina and Berar. 

On the following day the two armies marched towards Bidar with the object of 
capturing it. 

When the two armies arrived at Bidar, ‘All ‘Adil Shih encamped on the bank of 
the Kamtuna tank and Murtaza Nizim Shih op the bank of a tank close to the city, 
and both armies lnid waste the country on all sides of the city. 

Alter the armies been halted at Bidar for some days, Changiz Khan came to the 
conclusion that the conquest of Telingina and Berar and the punishment of Tufal Khan 
were more important than this campaign in Bidar. He therefore sent a messenger to ‘ Ali 
‘Adil Shih to say that it seemed to him to be a mere waste of time and power that the two 
armies should sit down before Bidar in order to capture it, although it was clear that one 
of the armies could not perform the task alone. Tt was advisable, he said, that ‘Ali ‘Adil Shih 

should invade Vijayanagar and annex that country, while Murtazi Nizam Shih occnpiedt him- 
eclf in uprooting and overthrowing the turbifent malefactors (of Telingina and Berar). “Ali 
‘Adil Shih accepted this advice and the two armies marched from Bidar. They marched 
together for two marches, and when they reached the river of HusainApdr, which is three 
or four leagues from Goleonda,}** “Ali ‘Adil Shah left Dilivar Khan, the African, and some 

other officers with some seven or eight thousand horse to assist Murta;i Nizim Shih, and eet 
out for Bankipur. Khvija Ziyi-ud-lin Muhammad Samnini, entitled Amin Khin, was 
appointed envoy fromthe court of Ahmaduagar with ‘All Adil Shih, and left with him, and 
Khyaja Ghiyis-ud-din Mubammad, brother of Ziya-ud-din Mubammad was appointed envoy 
from Bijipdr, at the court of Murtasi Nisim Shih, and remained with the royal camp. 

1s) That is to way, from the frontier of the Golkonda kingdom. a 
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After the departure of ‘Ali “Adil Shih, Murtasi Nizim Shih appointed Amin-ul-Mulkand 


this brother Nigam Khin, with a picked force from the army, to lay waste the country around 
Golconda, while he himself with the main body of the army marched slong the bank of the 
river, and when he arrived at Kaulis, the force which had been sent in advance to devastate 
the environs of Goleonda returned and rejoined the main body of the army, having laid waste 
and plundered that country. Aa the rainy season had now begun and movement was very 
difficult, the king remoined in standing camp with his army at Kaulis, and when the ray 
‘atason was over, marched thence and invaded Berar by way of Pathri. Some of the 
chief officers, such as Khudavand Khin, Rustam Kin, and others wore sent on ahead with 
the advanced guardd.™ | 

When the royal army reached Pathri all the inhabitants of that town and the district 
wurrounding it, from fear of the troops, left their dwellings and fled and took refuge in the 
distant hills (of the Balichat), Since, however, the king’s object was the annexation aml 
not the devastation of Berar, Changi: Khin reassured the inhabitants of Pathri, holding 
out to them hopes of the royal favour and clomency, and issued to them a written ata tie 
which so reassured them that all hastened to make their submission and pay their respects: 
at the royal court, where they received marks of the royal favour and were thna enabled to 
return to their fields and their dwellings and to follow their usual avocations. ‘The civil 
Officers, in accordance with the royal commands, apportioned the whole of the Pathri 
district in jégir to the officers of the army. 

Nows waa now brought to the king that Tuofil Khiin and his orm y had sot out with a view 
to undertaking an expedition into the Kandhir country, and the roval army therefore march, 
6d rapidly in that direction, lest the king's subjects in that district should sufferat the honda 
of the invaders. When Tufal Khiin heard of the retirement of the roval army, he abandoned 
his intention of invading Kandhir and marched towards Bidar.®? ‘The royal army 
followed him up march by march, until the two armies met in the neighbourhood of the 
hunting groundof Bidaratabout aunset. The circumstances of the case were as follows -— 
When the royal army halted, spies brought news that Tufail Khan with a very large army was 
encamped in the neighbourhood of the army. Changiz Khun in accordance with the royal 
command, at once set out with a picked force to attack the enemy. On his approach 
Tufal Khan came forth from his encampment and drew up his army in line facing the 
attacking force. Changiz Khiin then sent on in advance a picked body of foreign horse 
with Shah Vardi Khin, Sultin Quli Beg Ramli, Abmad Beg Aishir, Shir Khin Yarigi. 
Yiinas Beg, Muzaflar Anji, and others, numbering sometwo hundred, and Tufail Khan 
eent 6,000 horse under Shamshir-nl-Molk to meet and repulse this force, Some twenty of 
the foreigners of Abmadnagar, sword in hand, then hurled themselves on the eontre of the 
enemy's 5,000 horse and slew many. It chanced, however, that an arrow pierced Sultin 

isk According to Firishta (ii, 262, 201) Murtaza Nisim Shah, before invading Berar, wenk Mulla 
Haidar Kashi on a mission to Tufal Hvin, bearing a letter purporting to recall him to a sense of his duty 
tohis master. Murtarh said that Tufil Khiin's regency had been reosonable and natural during the minarity 
of Burhin “Inlid Shah, but now that the young king had come to years of discrotion, it waa the duty 
of Tufil yin to release him from restraint, to surrender all authority to him, and to place himeol entirely 
at his disposal Tuffil Khin showed the latter to his gon, Sharnshir-ul-Mulk. and sought liis counsel, Sham. 
shir-ul-Malk said that the letter was a mere protext for aggression and that Murtasi Nirim Shah val 
evidently bent on invading and annexing Berar. By hia advice Mull Halder was sent back without ie 
soswer, aod be rejoined Murtaci Nisim Shih's camp at Pathrl. | | 

i Firahte gives no indication of the eens of the fighting: between the armies of Ahmad ct Bar 
=r but says (ii, 264) thot Murtara Nizim Shih, alter the return of hia envoy, marched towards 
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Quli’s breast and projected from hia back, and his friends lifted him upand bore him from 
the field. The sun now set and each army retired to its camp. The army of Abmadnagar 
passed the night in expectation of the battle on the morrow. At sunrixe the roval army 
formed up in order of battle and was advancing to meet the cnemy when spies bronght nows 
that Tuff] K}in, overcome with terror, had fled in the night ut such a pace that no trace of 
his army could now be found. The king remained encamped where he was for a few duys 
and sent scouts in all direetions to obtain news of the movements of Tufal Khan. Sultan 
Quli Beg, who had been wounded in battle, died, and the king conferred on Ahmad Bey 
Afshar, who had distinguished himself by his valour, the title of Qizilbish Khan. 

The scouts now reported to the king that Tufal Khin had marched ont of the kingdom 
to Mihir. The king then appointed Haidar Suliin Quli, who then held the appointment 
of Sar.;- Khail, with MirzA Yadgir, Chandhi Khan, Kamil Khan, and other officers under hint, 
to the command of a force which was to remain in the neighbourhood of Kandhir in order to 
protect that country from invasion by Ibrihim Qutb Shih, while he himeelf with the main 
body of the army set out for Mihdrin pursuit of Tufal Khin, The royal army marched 
rapidly, and when it reached the town of Maptapdir the civil officials of PAthri reported that 
Talal Khan was eneamped near this village. Changtz Khiin, in accordance with the royal 
commands, marched with:a force from the royal army against Tufil Kian. When Tufail 
Khan heard of his approach he marched from his camp to meet him. Changiz Khin sent on 
Abmad Bey Qizilbash Kian, with some other valiant warriors, in advance, in order that they 
might open the battle. Qizilbish Khiin and his companions spurred their horses towards 
the enemy and a body of warriora came forth to meet them. These two forces engaged, and 
the fight waxed fnrions and continued until two watches of the night were passed- 
The two armies then withdrew to their camps, and the wily Tnfal Khan, again dreading o 
battle with the army of Abmadnagar, at once marched off and marched all through the night 
until he had placed o distance of nearly twenty leagues between himaclf anil the 
royal army, As soon a¢ Tuffl Khan's flight became known, the king dispatched Qizilbash 
Khan with a picked force to pursue him, but, follow as they might, this force could neither 
come up with Tufal Fehon nor discover any trace of him, and they therefore desisted from the 
porsnit and rejoined the main body of the army, 


The king thenappointed Babri Khin, Jamil Khan and Qadam hin to the command of 

4 force to besiege Mahtr and Ieft them at Pathri-while he, with the main body of the army, 
marched in pursuit of Tufal Khan, annexing the fortresses and districts of Borar oa he 
marched, and apportioning them among his army, The people of the country were not 
molested, but were kindly treated and reassured, 40 that they lived peaceably in their houses 
and went about their usun! avocations. Among the evidences of the king’s victory 
and prestige, whieh daily atrengthened his position and displayed the might of his army, was 
the following ocourrence, The emperor JalAl-ud-din Muliammad Akbar was at that time 
marching to Gujarit with a large army in order to wrest the country from Muhammad Eusain 
Mirza, son of Baigara, andl his brothers, who had gained poséession of-it and had proclaimed 
their independence. Mubammad tHusain Mirza, the eldest and the bravest of the brothers, 
hod died, so that the other brothers and their army were scattered, and their bravest warrlotd 
oame and entered the service of Murtazdé Niziim ShAh, and thus every day a fresh band ot them 
came and paid their respects at court and were received into the royal service, Thus 
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weaker and more disheartened. Among those then who hod the honour of ontering the royal 
service were Asad KhAn, whose subsequent exploits and promotion to the highest rank will 
be mentioned hereafter, ‘Adil Khin Mangi, Bai Khao, and other officers and brave men, a liat 
of whose names would be tedious. | 

The royal army continued the pursuit of Tufail Khan, and Khudivand Khin, Rostam 
Khan and the other officers with the advanced guard remained still a day's murch ahead of 
the main body of the army and a day's march behind Tufal Khan. 

LXAXA.—AN ACCOUNT CF THE DISASTER WHICH DEFELL THE ROYAL ARMY, 

After Tufal Khan bad twice disgraced himuelf by fleeing before the royal army, the amiire 
of the royal army, and especially Khudivand Khin and Rustam Khan, who commanded the 
advanced guard, began, in their pride and their coutempt of the enemy, to negleat the most 
ordinary precautions of an army in the ficld and to spend their timein idlencés, making no 
attempt to ascertain the disposition or whereabouts of the enemy, whilethe enemy, on the 
other hund, lost no opportunity of nequainting themselves with the condition of the roya 
army. Shomshir-ul-Mulk, the son of Tufal Khin, having satistied himself of the negligence and 
carclessness of the amira of Abmadnagar, attacked Khudfivand Klin with a large army at 
the time when the amfre were engaged in drinking. The attack was so endden that the 
awirs were completely surprised. They had no opportunity of even girding on their arma 

cor of going forth to the fight, and were forced to flee. Rustam Khan anda few valiant 
companions preferred death on the field of battle to a shameful existence, and faced 
the foe manfully. Khudivand Khén, aroused from the sleep of negligence and the drunken- 
ness of pride, bethought himself of his good name and of the disgrace which he waa incurring 
and, regardless of the flight of mowt of his men and of the numbers and bravery of the e namy, 
turned back from his flight with » few companionsand threw himeclf on the enemy's centre 
and fought most valiantly, slaying many of the enemy, both man and horse, with his sword, 
and clove o woy for himself through the host. At this moment hia cye fell on his 
own standard which was being carried off by a body of the cnemy. He at once 
rode towarda them, but found his way barred by o fierce elephant. He struck the beast such 
« blow with his «word that he cleft tte trunk as if it had been a cucumber, and the enemy seeing 
such determined valour left hia standard and fled. Khudivand Khin, having thus overeome 
the enemy, contrived to separate several elephants from their army aod he raised his standard 
against them. Although these valiant efforts of Khudivand Ehin saved the honour of the 
army, Rustam Khan and most of his men were slain, and all the baggage, camp equipage, 
transport and clephanta of the army, with the royal standards and ensigns, fell into the 
hands of Shamshir Chin. 

After the defeat of the royal army, Shamshir Khin retired from the field to rejoin his 
father, and when the news of hia retreat spread through the royal camp, the king isved an 
order to Khudivand Rhiin, forbidding him to advance until lie wax joined by the main body 
of the army. The main body then advanced by a forced march and yeuched the scene of 
the battle, where the royal pavilion was pitched. The oflicers of the advanced guard were then 
reproached and rebuked for their neglect and lack of caution and everybody who had: div: 
played bravery in the action was promoted. It was then ordered that nobody should thence: 
forth reparate himself from the main body of the army, nor act independently of it in any way, 
and that all should be extremely watchful and wary lest the enemy shonld mske a 

night uttock on the army. The army then set forth again in pursuit of 'Pafil Khan, 
and the distance between him and the royal army was steadily maintained at a diiy’s marob, 
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never mors und never less, Tufail Ehin was not strong enough to turn and oppose the 
royal army and the latter could not march fast enough to overtuke Tufal Khin. 

As the king had issued orders that nobody in the army should yex or harass the inhabi- 
tante of Berar in any way, all the people readily submitted to and obeyed the royal commands, 
and paid their land revenue to the king, while the land Was apportioned in jigir to the amirs 
and officers of the army, 

at this time Chazhatal Khin, one of the amirs of Tufail Khin, having asked for a sate 
conduct, came in and submitted to the king and waz received in the royal service and highly 
honoured, 

Tufail Khin, who had long been harassed and hard presecd, was now reduced to great 
straits, and the army of the Dakan was also weary. ‘Tufal KhAn fled to Burhinpir and took 
refoge with Miran Mubammad Sh&b.'** Murtard Nigim Shih therefore sent a moasage to 
Miran Mubammad Shih, saying thet Tufail Khan hod been guilty of ingratitude and trea- 
son to his own master, and had then, in defiance of treaties, declared war againat the king- 
dom of Abmadnagar and when the army of Abmadnagar marched against him, had in terror 

tuken refuge in Burhanpir. The message went on to any that it was hoped that Mirin 
Mubammad Shih would remember, observe, and be willing to renew the treaties which had 
long existed between the Nizim Shihiand Fardgi dynasties and would refrain from stirring 
up strife or harbouring offenders aguinst peace and would use his endeavours to promote 

Mirin Mubammad Shih feared to oppose the wishes of Murtazi Nizim Shih, and at 
onee expelled the wretched ‘TuofAl Khin from his country. He received the envoy with great 
humility and treated him well, and then dismissed him with honour. He then set owt tn 
person to mect Murtaci Nigam Shah. 





The meeting took place on the bank of a river named Parand!. Murtash Niziim Shah 
crossed the river with o few of his courtiers and Miriin Muhammad Shih paid his reapects to 
him. At the end ofthe interview n Qwr'dn in the handwriting of Ali, the Leader of the Faith- 
ful, was produced from Murtazs Nigiim Shih’s library for the purpose of the oaths to be taken 
forthe confirmation of thejtreaties and engagements entered into, Miran Mubammad Shah 
pointed out that this was the Qur'é@n which had been used for the treaty entered into 
with [brahim Quib Shih. Nevertheless it was afterwards Mirin Mobammad Shih who broke 
the treaty . 


Now that Tufail Khan could'tind no place of refuge or rest in any country, he resolved to 
shut himself op in one of his forts. He therefore separated from himself, like his own giKnd 
fortune, Shamshir-ul-Mulk, who was in truth the right arm of his kingdom, and dispatched 


him to Giwil, while ho, with infinite diffienity, threw himself inte the fortress of 
Narnila.1*? 


When spies brought"news ofyTufal Kbin's taking refuge in the fortress to the royal 
samp, the army of Abmadnagar set forth on his track and on reaching Narnila, surrounded 
the fort and laid siegejto it, encamping around the lofty hillion which it is built. 
eee 

ist This was Mohammad Ehih TI, the tenth of tho Parigt dynasty of Rhiindesh, who reigned 
from Deo 10, 1566 to L67T-TA. 

ts? Namniila, in 21° 15° M. and 77° 4’ Ee, on 
three hill fortresses of Berar, the othe: two be 
E., aloo in the Sitpfirs hills, and Mihir, 


the southermmost range of the SAtptinr hills, is one af the 
ing Giiwil, the old fortress capital, in 21° 22° N. and 77° 2 
in 19° GON. and 77° 69 EL, to the south of the Pongatiyn. 


*~ 
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The fort of Narniln is famed for its great strength throughout India, nay, throughout the 
whole inhabited world. Tt is built on a high and inaccessible hill surrounded by deep and 
well nigh impassable valleys. The sides of the hill are covered with dense forest which made 
passage al] the more difficult, threaded by but one narrow winding path from the hase of the 
summit of the hill, dark from the overhanging trees and full of rolling stones. 

Until Murtar4 Nigim Shah appeared before Narniila, the fortress had never been cap- 
tured and no fortress had been seen like it in the world, except the fort of Gawil, whieb in 
atrength and loftiness is superior to the generality of forte, and ta the counterpart of Narniila. 

When Tufal Khan found no place of rest or refuge on the face of the earth, he sent his son, 
with a number of his tribesmen and relatives, to Giwil, while he himself, with his treasures 
and all his movable property, took refuge in the mountains and, in great grief and vexation, 
made Narnila his place of shelter and reat, and raised his standard ogainat the invader, 

Murtacd Nizam Shih sent a force under some of his chicf amira, such as the KhAngamén, 
Rustam Khan, Mili Ebin, Bahrim Khan and Bahfidur Khan, to besiege Giwil, and im- 
pressed on the officers the necessity for caution and patience, Then the Khingamén was 
detached from this army and ordered to rejoin the king at headquarters, Bahrim Khan 
being sppointed commander of the force for Giwil, while the king in person proceeded to 
besiege Narnila and set al! in order for the siege. 

The amirs and the troops were posted in the stations allotted to them around the fort and 
began to push forward the trenches. They also set themselves to cut down the forest and 
to make smooth the stony portions of the hill. 

The wise vasir, Asad Khfin,"*® who had at this time entered the royal service, and was a 
Valiant and experienced soldier, specially skilled in siege works and artillery, devoted all his 
attention to the capture of this fortress and toiled much to carry the siege guns near to the 
defence; and Sayyid Murtaza, who was in command of all the sildhddrs made such efforta 
to ensure the suecess of the siege as caused him to be the recipient of renewed favours from 
the king, so that he was advanced to the position of Sar-i-Nauwhat and subsequently 
to that of Amtr-ul-Omara. Since there was little love hetween Changiz Khan and Sayyid 
Murtazi, the latter's good services bore little fruit in the former's life-time, and the king, in 
deference to his minister's prejudices, showed Sayyid Murtazé but little outward favour 
but the day that Changiz Khan died, Sayyid Murtazi woe made Sar.i- Nawhat. as will 
shortly be related, | . 

At this time, while the siege was in progress, news was received by the hing that [brahim 
Qutb Shah’s army had attacked the troops of Abmfdnagar on the borders of the Kandhnr dis. 
trict, and that the royal troops, nnable to withstand the invaders, had suffered a defeat ) The 
king waa much annoyed by this news and ordered that the force which had been left to nk re 
Mihir should hasten to the support of the defeated army, and, necting in aie 
should resist the advance of Ibrahim Qutb Shah's troops. 

At the same time Haidar Sultan who had been in command of the army of Ka | 
recalled to headquarters and Mirzi Vidgar, the Sayyid, was appointed vf ‘ia REA SS: 
thatarmy. The emirs set out from MAbdr and joined the defeated army in Kandhar At 
this time the army of [hrahim Qutb Shah was cocamped at the village of Tamrt and thie dts 
tance between the armies was no more than two g4i.'3" Whon the ie y af fohocas da keacs 
that the army of Kandhir had been reinforced, they marched from Tamri and did Hoe hal 
until they reached Kaulis, a ane Cael OS Balt 

lia Asad Ehiin, o Georgian, had formerly been in the eersis 7 tak —— 
thin, son of Habashi Him! han, seclematal the arti ae are tess CT Rena oe Pat Hitmi 


1M The pda io on ancient measure of distanne, the lengths attributed to rr * ; 
“All seeme to wre it fore distance of about four milea. | : ® which vary greatly, Sayyid 





concert with it, 
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At this time orders reached them from Ibrihim Qutb Shah, directing them to leave 
Kaulas and join him for some other expedition, leaving a small force in Kaulas. The 
army of Kandhar, seizing this opportunity, marched on Kaulfs and reached 
it on Muharram 9.190 There they defeated the Qutb Shahi troops and plundered and 
wasted Kaulas and all the surrounding country and then returned to Kandhar. 

The king and his army remained in camp before Narnfla for nearly a year,!*! fighting 
daily and clearing the jungle and improving the approaches to the fortress. They levelled 
knolls and filled up the hollows and dragged the siege guns by means of elephants and bullocks 
close to the walls of the fortress. They so battered the walls with artillery that they breached 
them in many places, and ever and again a body of the defenders would sally forth and 
fight valiantly with the besiegers. 

While all this fighting was in progress, Changiz K}4n, mindful of the saying “War is 
fraud ’’, bethought him of a device and caused Khvaja Muhammad Lari to write a letter to 
Tufal Khan representing himself to be a merchant with horses and merchandise for sale, and 
asking for admission to the fort. The wretched Tufal Kh&n gave him the required pass and 
thus admitted the enemy into his house. Changiz Khén gave Khvaja Muhammad Laria 
quantity of goods and supplied him with written assurances, sealed with the royal seal, 
for the néikwdris of the fort, promising them places, rewards and other marks of 
the royal favour if they would forsake Tufal Khan and transfer their allegiance 
to Murtaz4 Nizim Shah.!9 

The minister's wise device succeeded where force of arms had failed, and the Khvaja, in 
the guise of a merchant, entered the fort. 

Outwardly he was a merchant and behaved as such, but secretly he was engaged in sedue- 
ing the ndiks from their allegiance and by means of money, gifts, and promises of the royal 
favour sneceeded in corrupting most of them and was enabled to inform Cha ngiz Khan that 
he had won the ndiks over. Spies, however, informed TufAl Khan of the pretended mer- 
chant’s actual employment, and Tufil Khan imprisoned the Khyaja and arrested several 
of the ndikwaris whom he distrusted: Some of the ndikwaris made their escape over the 
wall and joined the royal army, and these events caused the greatest confusion among the 
Beraris, and Tufail Khin’s army was thoroughly disheartened. At the same time Asad 
Khaén destroyed most of the bastions and the enceinte of the fort with his guns, 
and this added to the despair and perplexity of the garrison. They filled the breaches with 
straw, rubbish, skins and packsaddles, and resisted the besiegers feebly and confusedly, but 
fate laughed at their efforts. 

(T'o be continued.) 


= 


19 May Il, 1573. 

181 Muitaz4 Nizim Shah grew very weary of the siege of Narnala and, on hearing of the birth 
in Al Br, in a.#. 981 (a.D. 1573-74) of his son Husain, was on the point of raising the siege and 
returning to Ahmadnagar. His vile favourite, the boy Husain, afterwards entitled Sahib Khan, with 
whom he had recently become acquainted, urged him in the same direction. Changiz Khin’s stratagem 
came just in time to save the situation. 

193 Firishta says that ‘‘a merchant named Afghan,” that is to say, probably, an Afghan merchant, 
arrived in Murtes4 Nisam Shah's camp at this time with horses and other merchandise from Lahor. He 
represented that he had brought these in fulfilment of an order from Tufal Khin and begged that he might 





agent, disguised asa merchan it and well supplied with money wherewith to bribe Tufal Khan’s officers. 
This agent was probably Khvaja Muhammad Léri,—_F. ii, 267 5 ae 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF SHIVAJI. 
By SURENDRANATH SEN, M.A. 
( Continued from p. 260. ) 
The Sabnis was in charge of the accounts in general and the muster-roll in particular. 
The Karkhananis was mainly responsible for commissariat work. 
BE cs Seatral andthe The Kanujabta, of the year 1 of the coronation era, thus 
enumerates the official duties of these officers. 

The Sabnis should be in charge of the cash and treasury as well asthe accounts. Below 
the seal on each order, the Karkhananis should put his sign of approval. The daily account 
of these two departments should be drawn up under the supervision of both; the cash should 
be indicated on the account by the Sabnis, and below the Havaldar’s seal the Karkhananis 
should put his sign of approval. 

If any order is to be issued from the fort to the District (under its jurisdiction) it should 
be issued by the Sabnis. The Havaldar should put his seal (on it), and below the seal the 
Karkhananis should put his sign of approval. 

The Muster-Roll of the men should be taken by the Sabnis. It should be verified by 
a clerk of the Karkhananis. In this manner was the work of the cash and the treasury 
departments allotted. . ?, 

If any order is made upon the district for either cash or clothes, it should be issued under 
the seal of the Sabnis, with the Karkhananis’ sign of approval. Besides this, all orders 
and requisitions should be made by the Karkhananis. Any tax (when necessary to meet 
the needs of the fort) should be levied by the Sabnis, and the Karkhananis should under the 
seal put his sign of approval. 

All accounts whether of his own or of the Karkhananis’ department should be explained 
by the Sabnis, whether to the Havaldar or to the District officer or to the central govern- 
ment. The Karkhananis should sit near the Sabnis but all interrogations about their accounts 
should be made to the Sabnis, 

All correspondence with the government or the District officers, or the sardars, or the 
Subhedars or other Killedars should be written by the Sabnis. The Sabnis should put his 
sign on them. After the Subhedars have sealed it, the Karkhananis should enter it into the 
daily ledger. He should not put his sign. But the letter should not be despatched without 
being recorded in the daily ledger. 

All inspection and estimate of revenue of the province (under the jurisdiction of the 
fort) should be made by the Sabnis. It (the estimate) should be entered into the accounts 
by the Karkhananis. The Kowl and order about the revenue should be issued by the Sabnis, 
After the Havaldar has put his seal on the papers the Karkhananis should put his sign of 
approval. 


All accounts of income and expenditure, either in weight or in approximate value in the 
stores (of commodities), should be daily made by the Karkhananis, They should be explain- 
ed by the Karkhananis. After the Havaldar has put his seal (on the accounts) the Sabnis 
should put his sign of approval. The Karkhananis should write all orders of expenditure 
upon the granary. After the Havaldar has sealed (them) the Sabnis should put his sign 
of approval. | 

The distribution of stores, whether according to weight 
value, should be made by the Karkhananis. 
occasion for verification. 


| or according to approximate 
The Sabnis’ Karkun should be present on the 
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The daily account of the expenditure in kind should be written by the Karkhananis 
and after he has specified the total and the Havaldar has put his seal, the Sabnis should 
put his sign of approval. 

All orders for goods or commodities upon the province (under the jurisdiction of the 
fort) should be issued by the Karkhananis. The Sabnis should levy contribution (when 
necessary). He should put his sign of approval after the Havaldar has sealed the paper. 

The Karkhananis should take charge of female slaves, boy-servants, horses or cattle 
that may come. The Sabnis should put his sign of approval below the seal. If any loss 
occurs, the Karkhananis should write about it. The Sabnis should put his sign below 
the seal. 

The Karkhananis should supervise the work when a building is constructed. The 
Sabnis should inspect the work. Cash and clothes should be distributed among the Kar- 
khananis’ men when occasion arises. It should have the approval of the Karkhananis. 
The distribution of grain should be made by the Karkhananis with the approval of the 
Sabnis. ; 

All accounts of the naval stores should be written by the Karkhananis’ Karkuns. Th 
work should be exacted by him under the supervision of the Sabnis,'0° : 

Thus did the three officers co-operate and act as a check upon one another. Not a 

single fort of Shivaji could therefore be betrayed to his enemies. 
ree reason still attempt But all these precautions could not put an absolute check on treason 
| and corruption. When Shivaji was absent in the camp of Jayasingh 
the entire charge of the fort of Rajgad had for the time being fallen on Keso Narayan Sabnis, 
as there was no Havaldar. Keso Narayan Sabnis, on that occasion, misappropriated a 
large sum from public funds.1!° In 1663 Shivaji had to postpone an expedition to Konkan 
as disquieting information of a rebellion came from Sinhagad. In a letter dated the 2nd 
of April 1663, Shivaji writes to Moro Trimal Peshwa and Abaji Sondev that he was thinking 
of marching against Namdar Khan in Konkan. But news arrived from Sinhagad that 
some revolt had lately taken place in the fort. He had therefore to give up his project of 
marching into Konkan at that time. The two officers, however, were requested to march 
at once to Sinhagad with their troops and militia and take charge of the fort. They were 
further required to find out the rebels and report their names to the king .1!1 
Shivaji generally stored grain and provisions in large quantities in his forts, for con- 
sumption during a siege. Towards the close of his career (in the 
May dare itv? year 1671-72) he decided to have a reserve fund to meet the extra- 
ordinary needs of the forts while undergoing sieges. A paper under 
his seal drawn in the year Sanisanne, says that the Rajshri Saheb has decided to raise money 
from each Mahal in his province and Watan. This money should form a (reserve) fund, 
and should be spent only when war with the Mughals should commence, and the Mughals 
should lay siege to forts, and money should be urgently required but should not be available 
from any other source. Otherwise this money should not be spent for any other government 
work. Sohasthe Saheb decided and it has been settled that a sum of one lakh and twenty 
five thousand Hons should constitute the reserve fund (and should be raised from the following 
Mahals and personages at the following rate) :-— 


Kudal ae = és a 1e es .. 20,000 
Rajapur 30 < is “ a 3 .. 20,000 
Kolen.. es = a s% en es -. 20,000 





108 Mawji and Parasnis—Sanads & Letters, pp. 130—132. 
110 Rajwade, M. I, S., Vol, VIL, p. 7. lll JItid, p 4, 
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Dhabhcl ; -» 15,000 
Puna as eve ae es -» 16,000 
Nagogi Govind Pi "r oe -» 10,000 
Jawli .. oe is ‘ : - 6,000 
Kalyan 5,000 
Bhivandi 5,000 
Indapur » 5,000 
Supa . as = a ie 6 2,000 
Krishnaji Bhaskar ., Hs a i AF 5,000 

1,256,000 


It has been decided that the sum of one lakh and twenty-five thousand Hons (thus 
raised) should be set aside as a reserve fund.112 

In the same year Shivaji granted a further sum of one lakh and seventy-five thousand 
Hons for repairing his principal forts. He observes that the works 
men grew discontented as they did not get their wages in time. A 
considerable sum was on that account set aside for building and repair works alone 


Grant for repairs. 


The sum of a hundred and seventy-five thousand was thus allotted113: — 





Sinhagad ' 10,000 
Sindhudurg .. 10,000 
Vijayadurg =! e - -» 10,000 
Suvarnadurg. . oe ae av -» 10,000 
Pratapgad 10,000 
Purandhar 10,000 
Rajgad 10,000 
Prachandgad 5,000 
Prasiddhagad 5,000 
Vishalgad 5,000 
Mahipatgad .. 5,000 
Sudhagad 5,000 
Lohagad SE 5,000 
Sabalgad. .. 5e 2 S 5,000 
Shrivardhangad and Manranjan .. 5,000 
Korigad 3,000 
Sarasgad 2,000 
Mahidhargad 2,000 
Manohargad .. ‘3, | i000" = 
Miscellaneous Re 7,000 
1,75,000 


What arms of defence were supplied to these forts, we do not know. Shivaji had an 


Arms of defence. 


artillery department, and Orme!" tells us that “ He had previously 


purchased eighty pieces of cannons, and lead, sufficient for all his 


match-locks from the French Director at Surat. ” 


men and archers in Sabhasad’s pages : 


112 Rajwade, M.I.S., Vol. VII, pp. 16-17, 
114 Orme, P- 38, 


We find mention of match-lock- 
we have there an account of at least one 


113 Tbid., pp. 18-19, 
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doahing sally by Murar Baji Prabhu, when Diler Khen Inid singe to Paar ee: wo 
nevet find the Marathas opening an artillory fire on the besieging enemy, Soott Waring 
aave that" (Shivaji’s) artillery was very contemptible and he seems seldom to have used 
it but againet the island of Gingeral.”"!5 But Shivaji’seoldiers, m common with the Muham. 
madans of the Decoan, hurled a curious, but none the less effective, missile against their 
enemy while labouring up the steep sides of thelr inaeceasihle strongholds. Fryer says: 
“on the tops of the mountains, several fortresses of Seva Gi's, only defensible by natant, 
needing no other Artillory but etones, which they tumble down upon their foes, carrying 
as certain destruction as bullets where they alight. Tfuge pieces of stones wera for this 
purpose heaped at convenient ‘stations, and the Maratha coldicrs rolled them down upon, 
theirenemy below, This, however, could hardly cheok the progress of w determined foe 
and when this preliminary defence failed, the Marathas sallied out, and sword in hand 
raihed upon the besiegers. The Marathas, however, did not always depend upon are 
valour, and gold was ofter used with very good results, when steel failed, 


The Havaldar of a fort usually enjoyed a remuneration of 25 Hons year, Nagok 
_ Bhonsle was appointed Mudradhari of Fort Utlur in 1680 ona salary 
the oftcers = = of 150 Hons per year, out of which he had to pay 25 Hons to two 
aervanis attached to his office. Krishnaji Surevanshi was appointed, 
in the same year, Sarnobat of the abovementioned fort on an angual salary of 100 Hons. 
The Havaldar in charge of the buildings m the Fort, got the aame pay as the Muadradhoei 
and his Masmudar was paid atthe rate of 86 Hons per year, Four Tat Sarnohate were sent 
by Shivaji to take charge of the ramparts of Kot Utlur and they were engaged on 4 Hons and 
8 Kaveripak Hons (12 in all) year, Along with them had been despatched seven Bargirs 
on a yearly pay of 0 Hons (4 ordinary Hons and ()} Kaveri Pak) perhead. In a document, 
dated the 20th July 1677, we find that Timaji Narayan, a clerk, was appointed as an 
extra hand for the office workin Fort DBalgudanur on a monthly allowance of three 
Hona.’'? = WPesides the usual remuneration, each officer received, acoording to his rank and 
the importance of his charge, an additional allowance for palanquin, torch bearers 
personal attendants, Sunshades and pages,!1* 





The Ramoshies and the Parwaris who kept watch, perhaps lived owtaideé the ramparts 
and got very small romuneration, 

The Peshwa army consisted mainly of cavalry. Tho infantry was recruited mainly 

from Hindustan and made but a poor impression on an English sol. 

severe ntry end tier, Tone. Shivaji's military genius, however, had early perceived 

the nocessity of light infantry and light cavalry im a guerilla war and 

hill campaign. His Mawles and Hetkarishare become famous in the military annals of 

India, Selocted after personal examination by Shivaji himself, each man was trained into 

an excellent soldier, not by drilling on the parade ground, but by the aurer method of service 

inan sctual war. ‘Shivaji had no idea-of allowing his soldiers’ swords to rust." 1? The 


result was that not only their weapons but the mon who wielded them, also gained 
iti ORIN Y 


1a Beott Waring, p. 102, 116 Fryer, p, 123. 
“? For original documenta, see Rajwade, Mf7.S:, Vol. VIII, pp. 28-31. 
116) Chitnis, p.- a0. 1% Manwedl 
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Shivaji's infantry was carefully divided into regiments, divisions and brigades, The 
emallest unit consisted of 9 men and the officer commanding it was 
called the Naik. The Havaldor of the infantry had five such units 
under him. Over two or threo Havaldara waa placed a Jumladar. Tho officer 
commanding ten Jumlas was styled n Hazori, and the Sarnobat of the infantry bad 
seven Hazaris under him, The Jumledar had an annual salury of one hundred 
Hons and hie Sabnis got forty. The Hazari got five hundred Hons per year umd his 
Sahnis, salary varied from one hundred to one hundred and twenty-five Mone.!2° Chitnis 
informs us that at the time of & marriage or any other ceremony of similar inyportance in 
his family, the officer could expect a requisite grant. 
The cavalry waa divided into two classes, wiz., the Bargirs and the Shiledars, The Batgirs 
were equipped with horas and arms by the state, while the Shiledar 
Covelry brought his own hora and sometimes came with a body of troopers 
armed and equipped ot his own expenso, ‘Ihe Bargir belonged to 
the proper while the Shiledar hold o comparatively inferior position, “ The strength 
of the Paga,” says Sabha:ad, “* was rendered supericr (to that of the Shiledar), The Shile- 
dars were placed under the jurisdicticn of the Poga. To none was leftindependence onough 
for rebelling, To overy horee in the Paga wes appointed o trooper (Bargir); over twenty- 
five such Bargir was appointed on expert Maratha Havaldar, 

Five Havals formed a Juma, The Jwrlador had a ealary of five hundred Hons and a 
palanquin; and his Mazumdar had o salary of one hundred to one hundred and twonty-five 
Tions, For every twenty-five horses were appointed o water-carrier and o farrier, A Hazari 
was a commander of ten such Jumias, To this office was attached a salary of ono thou- 
sand Hons, a Mazumdar, a Maratha Karbhari and a Prabhu Kayastha Jamenia; for them 
was allotted «a sum of five hundred Hons. Salary and palanquin were given to each officer 
according to this scale. Accountsof income and expenditure were made wp in the prosence 
of all the four. Five such Hagaris were placcd under a Panel Hazari. To him was given 
a salary of two thousand Hons. A Mazumdar, o Karbhori, and a Jamonis were likewise 
attached to his office, These Panch Hazaria wore under the command of the Sarnobat. 
The adiinistration of the Pagn was of the same kind. Similarly the different brigadiers 
of the Shiledars also were placed wnder the command of the Sarnohat,!*! 

tammy be noticed here thet Shivaji enlisted inhisarmy not only Hindus but Muhommn- 
dans also. A body of seven hundred Pathans offered their service 
to the Maratha King, and Shivaji enlisted them, it is said, in oppo- 
sition tO the majority of hig officers, Shivaji pointed out that a king 
wasa king first and & Hindu ora Muhammadan afterwards, and waa supported im his wise 
resolution by an old officer Gomaji Naik Pansambal.'?* 

Shivaji knew quite wellthat an army, however officient, could not be expected to operate 
with success in an enemy country, Unless served by an efficient 


Infantry officers. 


Tho 
officers. 


Mubammadan 
Regiment. 


cars erica ach Intelligence Department, Shivaji organised a body of excellent 
, spies, the chief of whom was Rahirji Naik Jadhava. Shivaji was so 


well served by these intelligence officers that he owed many of his most brilliant successes 
mainly to the information collected by them. On one ceeasion, Shivaji’s army was 
saved from utter destruction by Bahirji's knowledge of unfreqnented hill tracks.!2 


1m Sabhavad, Pp &. isi hid, pps 28:29. 
183 Ibid, po 93,- 187 Grant Duff, pp. 181-182, 
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Shivaji cculd never expect to reach the numerical strength of his enmeies.’ But he 
had detected the defects of the heavily armed Muhammadan soldiery 
May and -equip- and relied on speed for success against them. He, therefore, never 
allowed his soldiers to be encumbered with heavy arms or costly 
camp equipage. Dressed in tight fitting breeches, cotton jackets and turbans,1%4 armed 
mainly with swords both long and short, spears and lances, bows and arrows and breech- 
loading guns and match-locks, depending mainly on the spoils of war for their subsistence, 
Shivaji’s soldiers were ready to march at a moment’s notice. They were so quick both 
in mobilising and demobilising, that the enemies of Shivaji could hardly expect to get any 
information of his projects before their actual execution. 
Though the ordinary soldier was poorly dressed, Shivaji indulged in great expenditure 
be in arming and equipping his body-guards. This regiment was 
cae. body divided into units of 20, 30, 40,60 and 100 men. They were equip- 
ped at state expense and were given richly embroidered turbans 
and jackets of broad cloth, gold and silver earrings and wristlets. Their sword-sheaths, 
guns and spears had silver rings, and we can guess what a brilliant sight they offered when 
marching by the king’s palanquin.125 
Besides the regular forces, Shivaji could, in times of emergency, call up the feudal forces 
pecas eee of the Maratha watandars. In a Kowlnama published in the Tritiya 
Sammelan Vritta of the Bharat Itihas Sansodhuk Mandal, two 
watandars, Mal Patil and Bagi Patil of Birvadi, offered to serve Shivaji when need arose, 
like the Mawle Deshmukhs, with ten of their attendants. For their subsistence the 
watandars expected six Rukas or half an anna per head per diem and they offered to 
serve in the army as long as the occasion demanded.126 
Unlike the later Peshwas, Shivaji never depended much upon these feudal levies, nor 
did he prefer the mercenary Shiledars, who in certain respects resembled the condottieri 
of medieval Europe, to the Bargirs of Paga. It is quite possible that when his power was 
established, Shivaji no longer summoned those feudal forces. ° 
Shivaji paid his soldiers either in cash or by Varaton the District Governments. He 
was entirely opposed to payment by Jagir. But when any of his 
a and soldiers happened to be a cultivator as well, the rent payable by him 
was deducted from his salary, But their pay was never allowed 
to fallin arrears as in the Peshwa days. As Shivaji was strictly punctual in his payments, 
it was not necessary for him to offer very high wages. ‘‘ For the lower officers and men the 
pay varied from Rs. 9 to 3 for the infantry, and Rs. 20 to 6 in the cavalry, according to the 
higher or lower rank of the soldier or trooper.”!27 Officersand privates of Shivaji’s army 
were liberally rewarded for distinguished service in war. Wounded soldiers got a special 
allowence according to the nature of their wounds. Widows end orphans of soldiers who 
fell in active service were liberally pensioned by the state, and the latter, if major, were 
enlisted in the royal army, In any case they could expect to enter Shivaji’s army whenever 
they attained majority; in the meantime they were sure of a suitable maintenance.!2° Sabha - 
sad describes how Shivajiassembled all his soldiers, after the destruction of Afzal’s army 
and rewarded them in the usual manner. “The sons of the combatants who had fallen 











1% Grant Duff, pp. 181-182. 125 Sabhasad, p. 58. 
Q) R aah seaia waa aa ws a zed Sa aaqeteqe sae ara 
Wey Aasatea arvana Aaiedt & = et Praadta B aed aed art aieara ass B acai 
ATI FET Sih TTT ITT Teas Viel Bes ate ag as ysad se arex azz 
4SZ Aaa St ae sae das area ara ea. 

iw Ranade, R.M.P., p, 123, 123 Sabhasad, p. 26, 
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in the action were taken into his service, He directed that the wiaews of those who had no 
son should be maintained by (a pension of) half their (husbands) pay. The wounded were 
givenrewards of two hundred, one hundred, twenty-five or fifty Hons per man, according 
to the nature of their wounds. Warriors of renown and commanders of brigades were given 
horses and elephants in reward, Some were sumptuously rewarded with (ornaments 
like) bracelets, necklaces, crests, medallions, earrings and crests of pearls, Such were 
the presents conferred onmen. Some were rewarded with grants of Mokasain villages. 129 
This practice of rewarding soldiers for meritorious service, and maintaining their widows 
and orphans by adequate pensions was continued throughout the Peshwa period. 
The Maratha Camp during the Peshwa period presented a disreputable spectacle. 
The Maratha Camp © Camp,’ says Elphinstone, “presents to a European the idea of 
eaned aia? Staats long lines of white tents in the trimmest order. To a Maratha it pre- 
regulations. sents an assemblage of every sort of covering of every shape and 
colour, sprealing for miles in all directions, over hill and dale, mixed up. with tents, flags, trees 
and buildings. In Jonse’s “ History ’’ march means one or more columns of troops and 
ordnance moving along roads, perhaps between two hedges ; in the Maraths history, horse, 
footand dragoons inundating the face of the earth for many miles on every side, here and 
there a few horse with a flag and a drum, mixed with a loose and straggling mass of camels, 
elephants, bullocks, nautch girls, fakeers, and buffoons ; troops and followers, lancemen 
and match-lockmen, bunyans and mootsuddies.’"°° Broughton givés a no less grue- 
some picture of Sindhia’s camp. Wine was publicly sold and public women accompanied 
the army to the prejudice of discipline and order.!3! This was unthinkable in Shivaji’s time, 
No one was allowed to keep in the car mp a female slave or a dancing girl, and violation of 
this rule was punished with death. Shivaji, a lover of discipline, and method had drawn up 
for his army a set of wise regulations. These have been summed up by Sabhasad in the 
following manner :— . 
“The army should com? to cantoyment in the home dominions during the rainy season. 
There should be kept stored grains, folder, medicines, houses for men, and stables for horses, 
thatched with grass. As soon as the Dasara _is over, the army should march out of their 
quarters, At the time of their departure, an inventory should be made, of the belongings 
of all the men, great or small, in the army, and they should start on the expedition. . 
For eight months the forces should subsist (00 their spoils) in the foreign territories, They 
should levy contributions. There shoul€be no women, female slaves, or dancing girls in 
the army. He who keeps them should be beheaded. In enemy territories, women and 
children should not be captured. Males, iffound, should be captured. Cows should not 
be taken. Bullocks should be requisitioned for transport purpose only. Brahmans should 
not be molested. Where contributions have been laid, a Brahman should not be taken as a 
surety. No one should commit adultery. (a? was.) For eight months, they 
hould be on expedition on foreign countries. On the way back to the barracks in the 
month of Vaisakh, the whole army should be searched at the frontier of the home domi- 
nions. The former inventory of their belongings should be produced. Whatever may 
be i in excess, should be valued and deducted from the soldiers’ salary. Things of very great 








129° aiga Sta H asa Sa carat State aaa. TA Wel areal aaa faa Waa HSA 
Saale Ta He Wad wes cates TAT SA FT WAT eA Tale ea Ft Sadia Waa Tea - 
frase. asarst Sta arcatt Bat ga wala ara eet ss as seamed) Heater a 
Gem Sas Teas gt Paedaia aata He feas Ba Bt Srata fess. 
130 Elphinstone to Grant Duff quoted in Colebrook’s Life ef Elphinstone, Vol. 1, p. 137. 
13} Broughton’s Letiers writtenin a Mahratia C 
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value, if any, should besent to the royal treasury, If any one scoretly kept anything, and 
the Sardar came to know (of it), the Sardar should punish him. After the return of the 
army to their camp, an account should be made, and all the Sarders should come to see the 

Raja, with gold, silver, jewels, vlothes, and other commodities, ‘Thereall the accounts should 

be explained and the things should he delivered to His Majesty. If any aurplus shoukl he 

found due to the contingents, it should be asked for in cash from His Majesty, Then they 

should return to the barracks. saranjsm ahould be given to tho men who had worked 

hard in the Inte campaign, Lany onehad been guilty of violating the rules or of cowardice, 

an enquiry should be made andl the truth naocrtained with the consent of inany, and (the 

offender) should be punished with dismissal. Investigation should be quickly made, 

For four months they should remain in the barracks, and dn the Dasara day, they should wait 

ou the Raja. (Then) they should march outto the country, selected for the expedition, hy 
the order of the Rajs. Syoh were the rules of the army,12 ’ 

These regulations were not designed merely to figure in the statute book but were strict: 

ly enforced. While passing through the kingdom of Golconda, on his 
terete wiy to Tanjore, Shivaji ordered his soldiers not to ‘harass the 

people in any way; whatever they wantel was obtained by peace- 
ful purchase, and any breach of law was severely punished, Sobhasad tells uy that Shivaji 
On this oteasion made examples of a few offenders to intimidate others, and his severity 
ial the desired effect, But the spirit of the times was not favourable to strict discipline, 
atl although Shivaji's spies seldom failed to ring to his notice all cases of violence and 
fraud," yet it was impossible forhim to pul & stop to military exocases, 

Bhate Ssjjangad ta: Samartha Ramdas— 8a wwe Ta PREG 
Tarra sft tasi feast ct tsaq sat eae ares at TAT dart ata re 
Sarena Sie SR ara eee eter fe Ateare sear att ay azaty feaét eta zara Six 
creat 3 Sart malar areata Nee arate aay Rata cara anita Faret-ararare rate 

In o letter dated the 8th September 167] we read how i Muratha soldicr had attacked 
the Sabnis of his regiment with a naked sword. Op the 24rd July of the next year 
Shivaji wrote to Dattaji Pant Waknvais that the soldiers gave trouble to the pilgrims of 
the Citsphal fair, At Chaphal lived Ramdas, Shivaji's spiritual guide, He was revered 
throughout Maharashtra as a great saint and an incarnation of the monkey-god Maruti. If 
sOldiers did not behave properly in the precincts of Ramdas temple, we may easily imagine 
to what extrenus their insolence carried them at safer Places, Bhivaji however could not 
achieve the impossible, His countrymen hil before them the example of the Bijapur 
atniy where disvipline woe conspicuous by ite absence. Shivaji Placed hefore them a high 
ideal, but an ideal cannot always be forced onan unwilling people at the point of the sword. 
None the les, the greot Maratha leader never failed to harangue his soldiers about their 
duties and responsibilities. 

Tn the year 1076 he came to learn that the regiment encamped at Chiplun hed given 
#reat trouble to the people of the neighbourhood. The troops were «hort of provision, and 
took by force what they wanted. Shivaji therefore isswed a cirenlar to the Jumladars, 
Hovaldare and Karkuns of the army, reminding them that it was their duty to store 

Se ee eee 





[3 Sabhiswadd, PP. 
VS He had nomberless informers about bia troops so that if they kept back auy money or goods 
from accuunt, he forced them to sive them up—Scott, Hist, of the Deeean, Vol, Li, p. 55, 
1% Rajwade, M.LS., Vol. VILL p. 25, | 
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sufficient provision in time. “If grain, bread, grass and vegetables are forcibly taken 
away from the peasant, they will desert the locality. Some of them will die of starva- 
tion and your presence will be more unwelcome than that of the Mughals.”” “*Do not 
give the Rayat the least trouble,” continues Shivaji, “ you have no need to stray out of your 
camping places. Money has been given to you from the Government treasury. What- 
ever any soldier may want, either grain, or vegetables or fodder for the animals, should 
be purchased from the market. Violence should not be offered to any ONe On any ac- 
count.” This remarkeble document illustrates Shivaji’s anxiety for the welfare of his people 
and the good name of his soldiers. The last portion of the letter shows how the minutest 
details of army administration did not escape his notice. He admonishes his officers to tak 
special precaution against fire. Soldiers were not to smoke or cook near haystackse 
and lamps were to be put out before the men went to bed, lest mice should drag away 
the burning wicks and set fire to the stacks. ‘ If the heystacks are burnt, the neces- 
sary hay cannot be procured even if the Kunbies are decapitated and the Karkuns 
harassed. The horses will die of hunger and the cavalry will be ruined.’155 Shivaji 
knew everything: about his army, its needs and requirements. He was anxious to secure 
the welfare of his people and he tried his best to protect them from the violence of his 
soldiers, We should judgehim by what he attempted and not by what he achieved, 
although his achievements were by no means small. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAH] KINGS OF AHMADNAGAR. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL T. W. HAIG, C.S.1., C.M.G., C.B.E. 
( Continued from p. 268. ) 
LXXAXI.—AN ACCOUNT OF THE FALL OF NARNiLA, AFTER ONE YEAR'S SIEGE AND OF THE 
CAPTURE OF TURAL KHAN, AFTER HE HAD FLED IN FEAR OF HIS LIFE. 


When the king was informed, on the 29th of Zi-I-Hijjah, A. H. 981 (April 22, a. p. 1574) 
that the very foundation of the fortress of Narnala had been destroyed by the artillery 
under the direction of Asad Khan, he ordered that the army should, early in the mogth of 
Muharram, A. H. 982 (April, a. D. 1574), storm the fort simultaneously on all sides. The 
army obeyed this order with the greatest alacrit 7 and attacked the fort with preat valour and 
determination. The garrison, seeing themselves thus attacked on all sides, utterly lost heart 
and gave up the fight, but Tufal Khin rallied them with the hope of rich rewards in the event 
of success and once more led them to the defences, fighting himself in the ranks. They fol- 
lowed him and poured a hot fire of musketry and showers of stones on the attacking force. 
The Niz4dm Shahi troops, however, pressed on and drove the enemy from the first or outer gate 
of the fort and occupied the gate. Thence they attacked the second gate, which they took, 
and in this manner they pressed on until they had captured three or four gates one 
within the other, and thus arrived at the inmost gate, in the wall of the fort itself. They 
attacked this vigorously, while Tufal Khan in person defended it. Suddenly the shouts of a 
body of the victorious army who had entered the fort by one of the breaches, were heard 
within the fort. Tufail K! an now gave up all for lost and, leaving all his goods and wealth, 
fled, and left the fort by another gate, on the Burhanpfr road. The victors now entered 
the fort and slew large numbers of the defenders. Those who were nct at once slain 
ey einer ae eat Sm Me mmr nie ett he 
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threw down their arins amd begged for mercy, The king graciously spared the lives of this 
remnant, but all their govds and their cattle became the spoil of the victorious army, Thr 
king then turned his attention to the dwellers in that fort and encouraged them to hope for his 
favour. 

The revenue officers then made search for 'Toffl Khin's treasures. The cash, the jewels, 
the rich stuffs, the merchandise, the horses and the elephants which had belonged to Tufil 
Khin as Governor of Berar became the property of ‘Murtazé Nizim Shh, and all that had 
belonged to his army and to the inhabitants of the forts wax distributed among the 
vietorious army. The king then ordered a force of picked men, under Sayyid Husain 
Jarjéni, the Sar-i-Nanbat of Changiz Khin, to pursue the wretched Tufiil Khiin leet he should 
offect his escape. After great exertions they found the wretch im one of the villages of Berar 
and seized him, and brought him ina litter to the king. Sayyid Husoin was received with 
mnch honour and the title of Tuff] Khan was bestowed upon him. 

The same day orders were issued that the amfre and troops in Kandhhr chould march 
to the assistance of “Ali ‘Adil Shih. These orders wore carried ont and this army advanced as 
fur as Udgir, Butnow Ehyija Ziyi-ud-din Mubammad, entitled Amin Khén, envoy to 
Biyaépor, who had, by command of Murtazd Nizam Shih come to the royal court and was 
now returning to Bijiptir, met this army at Udgir and conveyed to them the royal 
command that they should await the return of the army from Berar, The amirs and the 
troops therefor halted at Udgir and awnited the return of the king with his army. 

When Sham#hir-ul-Mulk, the son of Tufil Khin, and the garrison of Giwil heard of the 
fall of Narnila and the imprisonment of Tufail Rifin, they were overcome with dread and sent 
a-messenger to the king to ask that their lives might be spared. ‘he roval army then took 
possession of Gawil, and Chongiz Kian, by the royal command seized Shamshir-ul-Molk 
and his officers, wlile the civil officers made out schedules of all the “Imad Shahi and the TufAl 
Ebfni treasure in Giwil, a echedule of which the schedule of Qérin's treasure might well 
have been a rough draft, and submitted it to the king. The governors of provinces and 
the commandants of other forte and pottain the kingdom of Berar having heard of the GAp- 
ture and the disgrace of Tufal Khan, came to the court of the king of the Dakan with swords 
and shrouds hung round their necks and gave up the keys of their forts and of their treasure 
cheats. They then submitted themselves entirely to the Nigim'Shéhi kingdom. 

‘AID Adil Shih was by no means pleased with the conquest of Berar, the capture of ita fort- 
resaca and the imprisonment of Tufil Khin and his som by Muiagi Nigim Shah and heard 
the news with much perturbation and dissatisfaction, and Khvija Zivi-ud-din Mubammad 
Amir Khin, the Abmadnagar envoy at the court of Pijapdr,was ai the instigation of Mustafa 
Rhin, and of the friends of his own brother, I'tibir Khan, who was the envoy from Bijaptr 
to the court of Abm&dnagar, put to desth. The circumstances of this affair are as follows: 
Although * Ali‘ Adil Shah, urged thereto by the necessitics of the time, had consented to the 
conquest of Berar by Ajmadnagar and had even detached two or three officers of rank 
with a force of scveral thousand horse, inorder that they might, as hos been mentioned, 
assist in the operations to be undertaken, ho was yet most unwilling to allow the kingdom of 
Abmadnagar to grow more powerful, and had told Ttibir Khan, who was his envoy at ths 

court of Abmadnogor, that whenever it appeared that Tuffl Khan waa reduced to 
‘extremitics and that the army of Abmadnagar was about to conquer Berar, he was to report 
the state of affaire to BijApfiratonce. IPtibir Kb4n not only failed to carry out this order, 
but rent to his master dispatches in accordance with the interest of Abmadna mr ond thus 
played him false until the conquest of Berar was o fail accompli, Although Amin Khan had 
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made great efforts to secure the freedom of Mustafa Khan and had succeeded so well that he 
had not only obtained his release from the fort of Paniila, but had caused him to be promoted 
to the office of vakil and pishvd. Mustafa Khan, forgetting the maxim that‘ for favour nothing 
should be returned but favour,’ persuaded ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah that I’tibar Khan’s negligence and 
disobedience were due to the instigation of his brother, Amin Khan, and so enraged him 
that he ordered the execution of Amin Khan. Mustafa Khan at length received the 
punishment due to his misdeeds, and was slain, in his eightieth year, by a man named 
Amin Khin.193 


After the conquest of Berar, Murtaz’i Nizam Shah apportioned its towns and parganas 
in jagir to the great amirs who had signalised themselves by bravery in the campaign, such 
as Jamshid Khan, Khudivand Khan, Rustam Khan, Chandha Khan, Bahi Khin, Mirza Quli 
Khin, Shir Khin Barriqi, Maqsid Aq and others, appointing Khattit Khin Kishi 
commander in chief over them. Bahram Khin Gilani, was appointed commandant of 
Gaiwil and Sayyid ‘Ali Zahir-ul-Mulk, commandant of Narnila. 

The king with his army then set forth to conquer the kingdom of Bidar. 


When Ibrahim Qutb Shih heard of the conquest of Berar and of the advance of the 


army of Ahmadnagar towards Btdar, he was much alarmed and considered within himself 
that after the complete subjugation of the kingdom of Berar with its twenty thousand fine 
cavalry and its numerous and strong forts both in the plains and in the hills, the capture of 
the fortress of Bidar, in spite of its reputation for strength, would seem to be a small matter 
to the army of Ahméidnagar, and that the army might, after its capture, march on Telin- 
gana (which God, he prayed, forbid!) when it would be extremely difficult for him to 
withstand them. He therefore openly courted the friendship of Murtazi Nizim Shah, and 
sent the Sayyid, Mir Zainal, to the royal camp to conclude a treaty of peace. He secretly, 
however, sent a message to Miran Muhammad Shih, Sultin of Khandesh, saying that 
although Murtaza Nizam Shah had, after putting forth great efforts, possessed himself 
of Berar, yet the hearts of the subjects and zaminddrs of that country could not already be 
thoroughly reconciled tothe dominion of Ahmadnagar, and that Murtazi Nizim Shah 
had now marched towards Bidar and had left the vast kingdom of Berar without a 
- responsible ruler. He proposed therefore, that Mirin Muhammad Shah should invade 
Berar and with his help, conquer it without difficulty, when he would gladly hand over 
the country to him. 

Mir Zainal arrived at the royal camp, and Changiz Khan, in order not to offend ‘Ali ‘Adil 
Shah, had him lodged privately in Jamshid Khan’s quarters, and introduced him secretly to 
the king. His requests were granted and he received permission to depart after having 
successfully carried out his mission. 

When the royal army reached Mhfr the king heard that disturbances had broken out 
in Berar, and that Mirza Quli Khan had risen in rebellion and had, at the head of a band of 
ruffians, slain Khattat Khan. It seems that Mirza Quli Khan and his gang had gone to the 
quarters of Khattat Khan at midday, the time when everybody takes a siesta, had slain the 


1%3 Shah Abd-l-Hasan had been dismissed in 1573 from the post of vakil and pished of the Bijépar 
state, having been held responsible for the bursting of a big gun at the siege of Torkul, and the Sayyid, 
Mustafa Khin Ardistani had been appointed in hig place. Mustafa Khan was eventually strangled by one 
Muhammad Amin acting under the orders of Kishvar Khan, his offence being that many of the officera of 
the army wished to replace him in the position of vakil and pishvd at a crizis in the affairs of Byjaptir— 
F. ii. 80, 96. : 
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doorkeeper who opposed their entrance and had then entered and slain Khattat Khan 
himself. Mirzé Quit Khin then made off towards Burhinpfr and before the rest of the amirs 
had heard what had happened, or could start in pursuit, Bind Khan, with a force of valiant 
men had started in pursuit of him and had overtaken him and attacked him. The fight was 
long and fierce, but at last, by God’s blessing, the rebels were defeated, and many were slain. 
Mirza Quli Khan and a few of his companion fled and with much difficulty, and after suffer- 
ing many hardships, succeeded in making their escape. 

The king, witha view to quieting these disturbances, appointed Khurshid Khan, the 
Sar-1-naubat, commander-in-chief of Berar, and proceeded on his way without a halt until 
he reached Udgir. Here the amirs who were encamped at this place and were awaiting the 
arrival of the royal army, were admitted to the presence and received marks of the royal 
favour. Here also Changiz Khan, the vakil and pished, fell serious! y ill, and, as the rainy 
season was now approaching, the royal army encamped at Udgir for some time. 

While the army was encamped at Udgir, Ibrahim Qutb Shah sent Sayyid 
Shah Mir Tabitiba,!** one of the most learned and eloquent men of the age, to the royal 
court in order that he might obtain the confirmation of the treaties of peace and alliance 
existing between the two kingdoms, and obtain fresh treaties to the advantage of both parties, 

When the king heard of the arrival of Shah Mir he ordered that the envoy should be 
accommodated just without thecamp, and await orders. After this the king went out 
hunting with Changiz Khan and others of the chief amirs, such as the Khainzamin, 
Jamshid Khan, Khudavand Khin and Bahri Khan seatedon the chita carts, and as he 
came forth from the camp, Mir Shah Mir appeared before him, paid his respects, and delivered 
the message with which he was charged. The Mir, having received a favourable answer, 
then returned to his master. 

It was now that the king heard that Mirz& Quli one of the bravest officers of the army, 
having rebelled, and having at midday, which is the time when all take rest, attacked Khattat 
Khan's quarters with a gang of ruffians, slaying the doorkeeper who opposed his entrance, and 
afterwards slaying Khattat Khin himself, had come forth and opposed Bani Khan, who, 
with a body of valiant men, had come to attack him. A sharp fight took place in the streets 
and bazars and the rebels were driven forth into the open plain and were at length defeated, 
some being slain, and the rest taking flight. Miran Muhammad Shah, who had been led 
astray by Ibrahim Qutb Shah, and had also received help from ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, was now blind- 
ed to his true interests by his desire to possess Berar and was minded, in accordance with the 
dictates of his own evil fortune, to violate his treaties with Murtaza Nizim Sh4h, to his own 
rain and destruction, as will afterwards appear.19° 

Mirén Muhammad Shah having thus cast covetous eyes on Berar, sent Zain-ud-din, his 


commander-in-chief, with a large army, into that country with orders to expel the Nizim 


Shahi army and annex the country to Khandesh. Zain-ud-din, with an army of nearly 20,000 
horse, invaded Berar and stretched forth his hands to vex the Nizam Shihi officers 
there. The amirs of Berar, when they heard of the approach of the large army of Burhinpar, 
all left their outlying parganas and assembled at Elichpar in order that they might, after 
taking counsel with Khurshid Khan, the commander-in-chief, offer a united resistance to 
invaders. The only exception was Chaghatai Khan who, standing fast in his own country, 
&8 soon as there was any cause for anxiety, sacrificed his own jdgir. 
it yiscoues styles this envoy Shih Mirz& Isfahani, ij. 269, 270, $37. | . 
nbesios pe eantinn ee ae ee ween Shah Faragi II did not openly ganounce his 
Shah, whom he represented A ear Se oer wan agen: ace of a foster-brother of Burhan ‘Imad 


- 
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After the amirs had assembled in Elichpir, Khurshid Khan, finding himself unable to 
withstand the numerous army of Burhanpir, withdrew to Gawil and was besieged in that 
fortress. The amirs and chief officers perforce withdrew from the neighbourhood of Giwil 
and marched against a corps of the army of Burhinpir which was besieging Narnila. The 
two armies met before Narnila and a fierce battle ensued in which the amirs of Berar, who 
were under no responsible commander-in-chief, were defeated and lost all their baggage. 
They then retreated with a view to joining the royal army, but were pursued by the army 
of Miran Muhammad Shah, which came up with them on the banks of the Parandi river and 
again attacked them with great determination. The army of Ahmadnagar, though it fought 
with great bravery and several times repulsed the enemy, was unable, without a responsible 
head as it was, to withstand successfully a force which so largely outnumbered it, and the 
army of Miran Muhammad Sh4h was at length victorious. Maqsfid Aqi, the Sar-i-naubai, 
and most of the usually victorious army, were so overcome with panic and confusion, that 
they were drowned in the river, and the few who escaped and with great difficulty, reached 
the opposite bank, made their way to the royal camp in Udgir. 

The king, on hearing of Miran Muhammad Shah’s action, regarded the reconquest and 
pacification of Berar as more important than any other business which was before him and at 
once marched towards Berar. He placed all the Foreign troops, with several of the amirs, 
in the advanced guard under the command of Sayyid Murtazd and followed this force towards 
Berar with the main body of the army, marching with great speed until he entered Berar. 

Sayyid Murtazi, with the force under his command, reached the town of Balapir one 
morning and encamped there. When Sayyid Zain-ud-din heard of the arrival of the royal 
army in Berar, he became alarmed and, realizing that it would be folly on his part to remain 
in Berar, he set out for Khandesh.1"° 

On the following day at sunrise the main body of the royal army arrived at Balapar, and 
Sayyid Murtaza, with the advanced guard, set out in pursuit of the enemy who, in their 
terror, fled in all haste to Burhanpiir, halting nowhere by the way. When the king heard 
of the flight of the enemy, he thought it well that there should be no delay in the matter of 
taking vengeance on the forsworn Miran Muhammad Shah, and marched, without halting, to 
the banks of the Taptt. 

When Miran Muhammad Shah heard of the approach of Murtaza N izgam Shah he would 
tarry no longer at Burhanpdr but, setting his country and his goods, his crown and his 
throne, against his life, he fled with a few of his most intimate courtiers and took refuge in the 
fortress of Asir. The royal army then crossed the river and entered Burhanpir, which was 
a very paradise with its houris and its mansions, and sacked and burned the city. The king 
remained for days in the city, enjoying himself, while his army plundered rich and poor, and 
took possession of the crown and throne of Miran Muhammad Shah, and of the 
goods of his army, and also of all hoards and treasures, whether open or concealed. All collec- 
ted taxes were given to the army. The army received so much gold, jewels, precious stuffs, 
valuable merchandise, so many horses and elephants, and all manner of goods, that 


they could not gather and transport them. Among the plunder was a vast pit full of grain : 


from which the whole of the royal elephants and horses were fed, while suck large quantities 
were given tothe amirs forthe use of their horses and troops that they were enabled, after 
satisfying all wants, to sell much of it; and the supply was not even then exhausted. The 
rest of the plunder was on the same scale. 





189 According to Firishta, the army of Ahmadnagar marched by way of Rohankhed. Muhammad 
Shah Fardqi IL had not himself invaded Berar, but was halting on the frontier, awaiting events. On the 
approach of the army of Ahmadnagar he fied to Asirgarh—F. ji. 269, 
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After the sacking of the city of BurhAnpir the foyal army marched from the city to bre 
siege Astrgarh,'3* Changiz Khin being in command of the advanced guard. When Mirin 
Mubimmad Shih heard of the ipproach of the army of Abmadnagar, he etnt Sayyid Zain-ud- 


din, who waa rakil of the kingdom of Khindexh, with a large army and seve ee shanta, to 


oppose its advance, and the army of Mirin Mubammad Shih and the advanced guard of the 
army of Ahmadnagar met between Burbinpirand Asir. A fierce battle ensued in which the 
advantage lay at first with the army of Burkinpir, and the advanced guard of the royal army 
was on the point of suffering a defeat. As soon as the king heard of the insolent persistence 
af the enemy, his wrath burst into flame, and culling for his horse he mounted it and dashed 
off towards the field without taking time even to arm himself properly. The anira, who 
Were in attendance on him, tried to dissuade him from going personally intothe fight, saying 
that that was the business of themselves and of the troops under them. With some difficulty 
they prevailed on him to stay where he was and send a force to the aid of the advanced guard, 
At that moment news was received that Changtu Khan had attacked the enemy with great 
dash and determination, and had defeated and dispersed them, slaying many and taking 
many prisoners, and capturing also several elephants. The king was much rejoiced by 
this news and pressed on with the main body of the army towards Avir, The army of MirAn 
Mubammad Shih, which was encamped around the fortress, was smitten with terror and 
fied, leaving the whole of their camp equippage, baggage, pooda, and chattels in the hasacls 
of the victors. The royal army pursued them to the borders of the dominions of the emperor 
Akbar, «laying all whom they overtook. Much spoil fell into their hands and they laid 
waste the whole country ubout Asir and Burhanpiir, 

When the royal pavilion was set up over against the fortress of Asir, commands were 
istucd that the siege should be began, and the army surrounded the fortress. 

The fortress of Avir is situated on a very loft ¥ hilland is so strong that it has baffled the 
attempts of muny to take it. The rock on which the fort is built is so high and smooth, and 
has been so scarped that the ascent of it is impossible, and the fort can be approached only 
hy a very rough and diffioult road cut in the rock, while ite walls and bastions are beyond 
the reach of artillery, From tho day of its foundation to this time it had never been 
¢aptured and had never been surrendered. 

The royal army, having now surrounded the fortress, cloged all roads of inyress and 
egress to the besieged. Mirin Muhammad Shah, who had bevn induced by Ibrihim Qutb 
Shih to break his faith, now saw that his conduct would have no other result than the ruin 
of his country and the dispersal of his subjects, and therefore set himself to beseech the 
king for pardon and forgiveness. He sent the Khanthdnin, who had formerly beon a 
servant of the court of Ahmadnagar and whose great power as eakil of that kingdom 
hoa already been mentionsd, as an envoy to the court of Murtazi Nigam Shah te 
pray for pardon for his faults and transgressions and to promise payment of nine lakhs of 
Mucaffari rupers 13 na'l-bahd 198 1. be paid whenever the royal army should retire from 
before Asir and arrive at Burhinpir, Changiz Khan and the rest of the amtrs and 

187 Wirlshta’s version of this event iv na follows :—Changiz Khiin, who had heard much of the fortress 
of Asirgarh. waa devirvus of inapocting it and, with the permission of Murta tf Nisin Shah, set out to do eo 
with an aeort of 2,000 hare. Muhammad Shih Farigisent against hima foroo of seven or eight thousand 
Aasppiede ire the amine who accompanied it to amrround Changia Qyin's force and put him to death 

im Na'lbukd is mimey paid to an invading army to induceitto abstain fram plunder and devas, 

tation. Firishta anys that the inbomnity amounted to 1,000,000 Mucaffaris, vig —600,000 to Murtuz 
Neem ShOh himself and 400,000 to Changin Bhan —F. ii, 269, | | 


— —— 
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great officers of state then appeared before the king and interceded for Mirin Muhammad 
Shah and the king graciously accepted their advice and pardoned him, and the army 
moved from before Asir and set out on its return journcy. When thearmy had crossed the 
river of Burhinpiir (the Tipti) and encamped on the southern bank ofthe river, Miriin 
Muhammad Shih kept his promise and sent the alipulated sum to the royal treasury. 
The promise had been to pay cight /akhe of Muzaffart rupees to the royal treasury and 
one lakh to Changiz Khan, When the money came Changlz hin refased to accept his 
share, but at length, in accordance with the royal command, he accepted it and distributed 
itamong the troops. Then the royal army marched from the bank of the river and 
eneamped at the town of Bilipir. Here Ssyyid Shih Mir!” arrived as an envoy from 
fbréhim Qutb Sh&h with royal and costly gifts and having heen admitted to an audience 
by means of Changiz Khin and other amirs, he undertook in his master’s name that whenever 
the army should march against Ali Adil Shah, 20,000 Aine should be paid to them at each 
stage by the Sultan of Golconda, The chief men of Vijayanagar also promised that they 
would contribute seven lakhs of Atins to the royal army as nia'l-bahd. 


( To he continued, ) 
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POLE-TALES OF THE CAR NICOBARESE. 
Cottroten py THE REV. G, WHITEHEAD. 
| Continued from p. 253, ) 
XIV.—THE STORY OF OT-NYA-HUM-KU. 

Once upon a time there was a man called Ot-nya-hum-ku, He was a wonderful 
Magician (to-mi-li6-n0), He knew all the thoughta of other people ; and when he went 
out in the rain he did not get wet, 

Once he was sent by his wife to ent down and bring home some pandanuas (or bread fruit), 
Whilst she pot the necessary firewood and water ready for cooking the same, 

The man went off into the jungle to cut down the paudanus fruit. He climbed the troe. 
and chopped. and chopped, and chopped. But he could not Inanage it; for though he 
chopped the branch right through, the fruit did not fall, but the branoh waa joined on again 
at before. He kept atitall day, but had to go home in the afternoon empty-handed, with. 
out his load of pandanuws fruit. 

His wife was very angry with him when he got home, because she felt she had been made 
ridiculous by gathering and chopping firewood and drawing water, when there was nothing 
to cook. She was also tired with having had to wait for him so long. 

oo, alter some altercation, his wife herself went along with him that very ovening ; and 
both of them started out for the garden to eut down and bring home the pandanus fruit. 
The man went up into the tree this time to show hia wife how things stood. He severed 
the branch of the pandaniuse at one blow of his dah (or chopper); but it became glued on again 

When his wife saw what happened, she said - “Certainly this man is indeed a magician |" 

So the woman herself then went up into the tree, and chopped down their load of panda- 


nus, They then went back, put the pot on the fire, and cooked the chopped-up pandanus 
in it. 











1? Shih Mircé Jefahink Thies appears to Laie been his wer true Mission to the court of Abiaad, mind 
nagar—F, ii. 26), 270, 357. oad 
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Another time there was a wild-pig hunt, and many were following the haying of their 
hounds. Now Ot-nya-hum-ku happened to be the only man who had a daA with him (the 
others having taken spears or bows and artows), So it fell to him to clear the way whore 
the Jungle was dense and difficult, But no sooner had he chopped through a bough and 
passed on, than the lopped-off bough joined itself on again to the tree. So the others could 
not get along ; there was no way for them to go; whilst he got on a long way ahead. After 
a bit, the others gave it up and went home; and he was left alono to get all the profits of 
their chase. 

After a while, he got ill and died ; and his body was hung up in a tree; but after somo 
dava he onme to lifs again.*2 

Again. in his old age, he died ; but before his death he said to those around him, “ When 
Tam dead thie time, bury me; but T shall only remain dead three days. 80 look out for 
the hole down through the ground to where I lie, and digme up. If you doso, I «hall live 
on ; but if you do not hearken to what Tsay, 1 shall dio outright and mturn no moro.” 

But the peoples were unwilling to dig him up, for they were overpowered by the stench ; 
so the magician at last died outright. 

AV.—THE WICKED SABBATH-BREAKER, 
(Literally, “ The man who wos disobedient on the day of rest’’.) 

There was once o man who psid no attention to the restrictions of the “ rest-days ;" 
but went into the jungle on “a rost-day.” 

The whole night long people had been making “‘devil-scarers.” ™ ‘They had alxo been 
singing the ma-a-fai songs and dancing the ma-a-fai dances’ ond Bpeating “devils,” 
Then, in the morning of the following day, the evil spirits which had been caught by the 
witch-dootors ((i-mi-fid-nv) were sent away over the waters on a raft: and the people 
“rested " the whole day, 

Now this man had some plantains in his garden in the jungle, and one bunch 
was getting ripe, and he was anxious to kee how it was going on. So he stole off privately to 
look at them ; for he wished to cut them down. When he reached the place, he got over 
the fence into the carden, and chopped down the plantains; but no sooner had he dons 
thir, than he was metamorphosed into a road, at the very place where he had out down the 
plantains. 

Now he waa one of those who had been putting up the “devil-searera’’ and dancing 
the ma-e-fars dances during the night; so his face had been daubed fas usual with auch 
worshippers) with red paint: and in consequence of hia face having dauba of red paint on it, 
the road into which he was turned had also streaks or patches of red in it. | 

His comrades sought for him for many aday, but could not find him, for he was now 
no longer a man but a road, because he could not resist the temptation to eat plantains when- 
ever he found any red and ripe ones. And that road too is red, beeause when he was stills 
man, he hod had hia face daubed with red paint, 
See 

7 Treo-burtal is ‘no longer proactive! in Car Nicobar, though the customs of the inhalitante of the 
islands of Chowra and Tereisa are moch the mame ne trev-burinis, the bodies heing loft in the jungle in the 
half of a tance which har been hiwn in tw, | J 

= Thee it Car Nicobar are mordy bamboow decked wiih lunches af loaves, and then’ erected, . 
though in Nankauri carved figures af crocodiles, ete; are made for this Purpriain. re " 

“The ma-a-fai are thy novices for thn witch doctorate, and tho songs and dances, in which they 


Nem te MhY for the year of thelr novitiate, do mot differ widely fram tho woul sange nnd 
a. 
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Now those roads do nothing else to-day than wait until the plantains get ripe and red ; 
and then at once they begin to eat them up. | 

This was the disobedient man, who went into the jungle on a “ rest-day.” 

XVI.—WILD PIGS. 

Formerly wild pigs were very numerous in the island ; and once it happened that when 
& Man was travelling alone in the jungle, and without a spear, he unfortunately came across 
a herd of them. The pigs rushed at him, and ripped him up; and so he died. 

As soon as the man’s elder brother heard the news, he determined to avenge the man’s 
death by a wholesale slaughter of the wild pigs. So he spent one whole day and night in 
sharpening his blade (dah). Then he tied it on some boughs ; and it went right through them 
at one blow. 

Still he was not satisfied, and went on sharpening his dak. Then as he sat, he turned 
the blade upwards, and was examining it, when a fly happened to settle down upon it, and 
was at once cut in two. “Ah! yes !”’ says he, “now it will do.” 

Then he went into the jungle, and made out of a bamboo a long handle for his blade, 
which he fixed securely cross-wise (as a scythe-blade is fixed). Then he got up into a big 
tree and began to call the beasts, crying out rhythmically, “ Fierce wild pigs! Fierce wild 
pigs!” 

A drove of them soon Came hurrying along, and got up on the top of one another's backs 
in their eagerness to get at the man ; and they could just manage to touch him. Meanwhile 
he kept giving stabs with his dak into the paunches of the beasts. Flop! flop! flop! and 
one after another the wild pigs dropped down dead. 

Then he repeated the performance, again calling the wild pigs and stabbing them when : 
they came; and so a second herd perished. 

A third time he was slaughtering the wild pigs, when the “ devil ” (or spirit) who owned 
the pigs, said to him: “‘ Stop! that’s enough ! I cannot stand this.” 

“Oh | no,” said the man, ~ We will have another go.” Then, after he had slaughtered 
the third herd, the man came down from the tree and carried the pigs home to his house 
There he made a fire and began to singe the carcases ; for this is often the only cooking the 
meat gets. But when he turned any carcase over to do the other side, the bristles sprang up 
again on the side which he had just singed, though he had done it so thoroughly as to have 
sufficiently cooked the meat. 

As this was repeatedly the case, the man gave up the job, and was about to go up into 
his house, when the “devil” (or spirit) who was determined to take vengeance for the 
slaughter ot his pigs, said to the man, ““ How would you like a snake ?”’ 

“ Oh!” said the man, ~ [ would swim out into the deep sea.” “Then, how would vou 
like a shark ¢” asked the “ devil.” “In that case I should be done for,” said the man. - 

Whilst he was still at the bottom of the stairs, a snake bit him ; he went up the ladder, 
and instantaneously dropped over dead, as he stepped across the threshold. 

XVII—THE DISCOVERY OF CHOWRA. 


Long long ago, the ancients who lived here did not know that there was any other country 
in the world besides this island ; for it is situated in the middle of the ocean. 

Now it happened that some people once made a toy canoe from the Spathe of the cocoa- 
nut. They finished it off very carefully, and fixed sails for it. And after they had done this 
they put into it a cargo of small yams ; and then they floated off the canoe in the iitvedtion 
of Chowra. 














#* 






The cance was some months on ite journey; but at last it reachod Chowra, Some 
ont fmind it and carried it off, 

As #oon as the foreigners who live at (howra saw it, they #aid: Perhaps there is same 
stall country over yonder, and this small canoe has been made by thowe people and laden 
with yanis. Come, let us (in our turn) Inde it with a tiny ooking-pot and «ome Lwi-lar, om 
_ So the tiny cance was sent aff again, this time in the direction of our country ; and it 
duly arrived with its cargo of 2 amall cooking-pot and some kuiii - and the people af these 
parts found it and carried off the cargo. 

~ What oan we make of this? Perhaps it would do to boil wator in, to cook our 
fond,” said they, a4 they examined the cooking-pot. So they put same water into it and 
it did not leak. They then pul it on the fire and heated the water - the pot did not crack 
orleak. Then they put aome food into it and cooked it, 

Then they remarked one to another; “ Perhaps there will be some hig ones too, where 
this little cooking-pot came from ; so let us go in our canoes and find out ; for we are badly in 
want of something to cook our food in.” 

So, after some months, the people here aguin sent off the toy canoe, and took their own 
canues and followed it; and in due course came to Chowra, But they were just missing 
the way and going on to Lorié,"" when the people of Chowra saw them, and beckoned to 
them to come ashore there. So they went ashore there, and purchased big cooking- pots as 

their carge for the return journey. 
From that, time onwards, the peoples of Car Nicobar and Chowra have been great 





friend, or eapecially associated together; and we regularly take goods there, wherewith to 
buy our cooking pots. 


The above was the very first trip ever made to Chowra 
XVHI.—THE STORY OF THE MAN KILFEUT. 

There was once a man who went ont, a8 others bad done, in his canoe to ship, to barter 
outs for bread, ete. He arrived at the wrong time, just as the ship was making prepara, 
tions to depart ; and before he was aware of it, he had got left behind on the #hip. andl had 
to remain there ; for all his comrades had gone, and had taken all the ognoea with them, 

His friends afterwards ayught for him in vain; bot his parents for long still expected 
him toturn up; but as months and years passed by, they begun to feel, ““ He ia eurely dead.’* 

Meanwhile, Rilfeit was being carried away to the land of strange foreigners, where he 
remained « long time, supporting himself by fishing from a bout, He was successful as o 
fisherman and got comfortably off, and had plenty of money to spend. He also stayed long 
cnongh there in the foreigners’ land to get married, and to have two children, a boy and a 
girl, who indeed were now grown fairly big, ee 

One day, however, he got very atixiows to get back here to his native land: and he «aw 
a bowt which he dragged down inte the water, He got together food for himself when he 
should toe out in the open sea, and fresh water for drinking, and some clothing too ;and then 
he wae off, leaving his wife and children behind: 

| He rowed out for some distance and then hoisted up the sails, and made for this talandd, 
It was difficult work, os he was the only one to row or to mind the saila; but aftor nanny diye 
he was eutccessful in getting here. , | 


M A concoetinn of yama, plantain and coqoanud made and aan nih ay te . 
“© Probably the old name of Ta-ya-o, ihe next sland southwards a 


ed 






‘Tt was about: midnight when he arrived and beached hia boat, and went up into his 
house. He found that his parents were keeping the ossuary feast on bis behalf” for the 

He went up to the place and watched the dancing. Then he went to the pens where 
the pigs were, and he felt their ears, and he said to himself : * These pigs are marked with my 
own mark.” 

Then, as he was beginning to get thirty, he went to out down some nota from his own’ 
cocoanut trees. Some people who were passing by the foot of the tree where ho wae cutting. 
enid: “Ho! there ! who are you that cute down nuta that are fabu for the dead ¥"" " What 
dead man?" ssked he. And the people replied, “ Kilfeat." “ Why, am I not opgelf Kil 
font,” anil he. And as soon as the people heard this, they rejoiced : and all were glad that 
he had come back home again. 

ATX.—THE PANTO-STRICKEN MAN, 

There was once a man of Lapati®® who got into a terrible fright. lis nome was 
Ohit-tat-rot, The people of Lapati had gone, as they do every year in the hob weather, to 
Chowra, in their eanocs; and Chit-tlt-rit had gone along with his neighbours, 

‘Tt was only after they reached Chowra that this man became beside himself for fear; 
for then he heard that the people of Chowra would sometimes kill their guests (or eompinion4 
and friends), In hie panic, he got apin the middle of the night and dragged out a little: 
canoy into the sea; and himself alone in it, he began to puddle his way for the 
* Little One.” Fortunately, the weather was very calm or he would have perished, 

When he got there, he left the canoe and went upinto the island, and managed to 
get some food for himself by killing birds with stones. These birds he cut open and gutted, 
and then put them on the stones out inthe sam to dry; and when they were thoroughly 
dried, he abo them ; for he was not able to make a fire. 

. After a few days, his friends came that way on their return journey home. Fortunately, 
they came quite olose to the island in their course, ‘The moan beckoned to them, and they 
came in; and he got into the boat with his friends, and so Came buck safely to this lend, 

XXN.—STORY OF THE MEN WHO WENT TO A DISTANT LAND. 

Long long ago, some men of Car Nicobar went to the other Nicobar Talanda to out: and 
gather nuts.'¢ 

They were fora few months in Camorta ; !" and wher they wanted to come back here, 
thuy wert not able to do 40 on account of the strong winds and rain. They attempted it, 
however, and were drifted to 4 small island.4? 

They were there for a considerable time and tod a great deal of sickness. As sotne got 
better, others sickened and died ; and eventually there were only three survivors. 

: When they got back here to their own country, they told the friends of their dead com- 
rides, their parents and their children, that the others had died. 

Soall the people of the place mace offeri ngs ns propitintions ; and their children, parents 
and wives Were very sad. The people too, chopped up their meting canoes: and the 
whole village killed pigs, by spearing them, as a propitiation to the dead. They invited the 
people of other villages also ; and they all ate of the offerings of the dead. 7 aa 


——— — ——= = =, 














Literally, “were enting his pige'' Bee ane, note 21, nm fh 139, 

A large village on the east const of Cur Nicobir, regarded ie the fleet settlement in dhe ikland. 

TF Butti-Maly, sso anfe, note il, on p. 208, | whan 

This story i¢ probably historic, The men were moet likely induce! to leave Car Nieobar by 
Burmwe of Indian tradere: if eo, the incident must hove happened within the lest flity years, It is, haw- 


“ever, established in the minds of the people ak a story of old time, 


a The fairly large island! lying to the porth of Nankauri harbour, 
(2 Probably ‘Tillanchong, 
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Gappavaner Mysore Archwoloical Gories. 
Architecture and Sculpture in Mysore. No. I. 
By HK. Narasimbachor, MA., Bangalore, Mysore 
Government Presa, 118, Quarto, pp. vili, 3. 

Atea, xiv. 

‘This i the third of Mr. Narssimbhachor s valuable 
Hemnoiew on individual temples in Mysore Territory. 
Tt leer rides a typical temple in the Hoyeala style, 
as found in Mysore, acd luckily i: is an carly 
euuople As Mr. Narasitmhachar asaya, his first 
nionegraph described a temple of three onlla, the 
moon ony of one ecll, apd the tbird mene-| 
graph desoribes oon of four oclla—a rare form, of 
whioh thiaia the only tnatancos in Mysore. Pages 
V¥ to vili contin a very volunble List of Hoyenle 


und of Dravidian buildings from ¢., $00 toc. 1737, 


Altogether Wo have @ valuable brochure in every 


eer Te. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

a3, The Company's premises at Conimere 

7 November 1082, [etter from Join Willeor and 
Crunei lat Conimere | Konyimedy] to William Gyfford 
and Councilai Forte St. George, . . - = « Wee 
humbly rea eet that the boat must be aent io 8 
es soon us posible and that you would be phemaen 


io fend we some Palmirce [palmyre timber), 


[ijkere being nene here ready cut fo build uaa) 


house, for wee have been misembly put to eur shifts 
fora being, Our Tent stood usin some ate! th] 
the wind and the rin grew tofo] strong for us, and 
then wee were faint [fain] to leave that and retrivy 
[retire) ourselves to a srall Mosqait [morque}, but 
that proved soo unsavory o Sanctuary that wee 
were not able to stay above one nightin i for the 
nome dumps and Smella that came from the 
deo) bodies that were buried there had almost 
chenked us. From thence in the wind and rine, 


wee were forced’ to seek for pew qualtors as at lnat 


woe inint for (were fain) to drive inte an old Jentys 


(Hindu] howe which proved too leaky to offorl us 
a picid Shelter; and this has been our manner ol! 
riveing since wee came hither, Our Tent, within « 
day cr two, according to our promise, wee miuet 
return to the Port, whieh moaicd os o litth the more 
















‘The name of the founder of the temple interaate 
nie personally. Itie Kolinhans Rahuta, and the 
name perhaps explains thet of w very different 
Worthy of the 17th centirs, known to the early 
English merchinia av Baberaut, He waa a genial 
uff on, dwelling of various plac’ long the Weat 
Coast and carrying on w lucrative tracde as arch - 
pirate and trader on a large ecale, and he waa quite 
au ready to enter into « friendly deal, profitable to 


himself, aa to gain wealth by barefaced sea piracy. 


1 observe that Kullahane Rabuta, or Kullan-rahot 
aa the alternative form would br, was oa mahg. 
voddavyavohda, © great rorrolant, according to his 
inscriptions In my edition of Peler Mandy's Trarels 
(1608-167, Vol. I, p 310), Dhave writien Bo ba- 
ranut’s nune of Biba Hawat. Perhapa I should 
have written in Baba Rahut, 
HR. ©, Tewrce. 


boukd to implelrtune your Charity and beg the 
loan of the Fort Tent for the Prement. . . 


| [Recorca of Part St. George, Letters to Fort St. George. 


1es2, Vol. Hy p, 106.) * 
BR. 0. T. 





23. A pow method of decortinnting fax. 

T April 1085. Letter from John Willeor anvel 
Council at Conimers [Kanyimedul to Wm Gyfford 
and Council af Fort St, George. Weer have been 
upon all manner of tryalls for the woll curing and 
drewing of Flax, and hop We have hitt mpon the 


nigh i pit la, for tying if vp in Small burda we 
flay itt in] ranning water; we hove some that las 


thua Iayen for above this ten days,and find ih 
still keeps ita strength, ie more plyant and become? 
much eofter, which bi the way that must prepare 
und make it fitt for dressing, for we find by 
experienee, Without the Flax is weil evred. and 


softened, the eloth that is mae of it will never tam 


white. Our Merchants have promier! to provide two 
bales of it. We now send you the fine pleoe that ra r 
upon the loom,—(Rroords of Fort St. Grange: Laitere 


to Fort St. George, 1654-85, TIL, 70.) , eee 
thse vi ROT. 





Indian Antiquary 
MARSH ARABS OF LOWER MESOPOTAMIA. 
From photos. taken between "Amara and Hawatea, July 118. 





Fig. 1. 





Marsh Arab with a pole in his 
hand standing erect in the bow 


of a domué of care conor Marsh Arab with » pole in his 


tnd standing erect in the bow 
of a dana of cargo cance, 


Fig. 4 





Marsh Arb country—open water and 
hela of tall reeds, 


Fig, 5. 





Party of Marsh Arala in a 


mori-Adf. In, foreground a Marsh = couniry—ipe: 
ie ao a te é . eens? i 1 n 
riverain Arab silling in the wiler ani beds of tall reeds. 
arte boat in which the authors andl beds of ai 

tra vellod_ 


PHOTO, fy PF. A. BUXTON 0 SHTTAGHAM & Gigs, LT, COLL. 
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THE MARSH ARABS OF LOWER MESOPOTAMIA. 
By P. A. BUXTON, M.A., FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE; 
amp V. H. W, DOWSON, DIRECTORATE OF AGRICULTURE, MESOPOTAMIA, 
Introductory Note. 

[The following Notes are published because very little is known about Marsh Arabs: 
The authors have confined themselves to known facts and also to those that have come 
within their cognizance. The notes are fragmentary, but may be found to possess value 
as @ foundation for further study—.'Ep.] 

The Marsh Arab Country. 
Tue area in which the Marsh Arabs live is on either bank of the river Tigris be- 


tween “Amara and Basra. The area of Marsh is perhaps about five thousand square miles, - 


and it is probable that the Tigris divides this area more or less into two equal 
portions. The marsh on the left bank of the river is roughly triangular in shape, and its 
eastern part, in the neighbourhood of Hawaiza, lies in Persian territory. It was in this 
region that Hubbard saw the Marsh Arabs, to whom he makes a passing reference. On 
the right bank of the river, the marshes extend south of a line joining “Amara to Nasari- 
yeh and combine with the Hamar Lake, a triangular area of reed beds and open water in 
the delta of the Euphrates, lying between Sooq Ash Shoyookh, Qarna, and Basra. Thus 
the northern limit of the home of the Marsh Arab of this region is in the neighbourhood 
of 31° 75’ N. Lat., the southern, 30° 50’ N. Lat., the western 46° 25’ E. Long., the eastern 
48° 0’ E. Long. 

The whole of this country is utterly flat, save for occasional mounds, which are presum- 
ably the sites of ancient towns : these mounds, though low, are conspicuous, and are some- 
times occupied by Marsh Arab villages. The district is Covered for the most part by 
great expanses of reeds, or rushes, or open water. Between a point near ‘Amara and a 
point near Hawaiza, there stretches a continuous bed of reed and rush for eighty miles, and 
in many places there are expanses of open water from the centre of which no land can be 
seen. ‘Amira is about twenty-four feet above .sea level, Nasiriyeh nine, Qarna nine, 
and Basra seven. 

The depth of much of the marshes is about four or five feet, so that it is possible te 
punt the black Arab cance (Ar. mash-huf, pl. mash-a-lif), In places, the water is much 
deeper, and at one place where we tested it, namely at Tel Dhahab, thirty miles south-west 
of ‘AmAra, the depth was nearly twenty feet. 

Owing to the huge expanse of marsh, the depth of water in it does not vary greatly, 
although the rivers discharge enormous quantities of water into it during the spring floods, 
and comparatively little in autumn when the river is low ; but, because the country is so 
flat, the area under water varies considerably, a drop of a few inches in the surface level 
of the water being sufficient to leave dry a considerable area of Jand around the edge of the 
marsh. It is possible that the area of permanent marsh is not much more than three- 
quarters of that of the flood-time marsh. This marsh-border land which is subject. to these 
periodic inundations is that which grows most of the rice and great millet of the country, 
and that of it which is not put under crops generally bears an inferior growth of bulrushes, 

1 The authors are indebted to the courtesy of Major R. K. Marrs, C.LE, » who has been Politi- 


eal Officer, ‘Amira Division and elsewhere in ‘Irsq since 1915, for reading their Manuscript and for 
making valuable suggestions. 
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nore particularly Typha lalifelis (Ar, banda), This land ie ap by July, The other 
common tharsh plant ia the reed, PAragmites karka Trin. (Ar, gaéab, pronouriced gasah), 
which cannot withstand desiccation so well as the bulrushes, and is consequently con- 
fined to the area of permanent’marsh, The surface of the water in many placea is covered 
with a dense growth or scum of Hoating water plants. 

There is no tomber of any kind throughout the marsh country, and wood is used for 
hardly any other purpose than for the construction of the canoe and its paddle: There 
18 po clay, and water-pots are bought in the towns, 

Birds. 

Birds are rare in the matshes in summer. CH those which are eaten by the Morsh 
Arabs ate the Gallinule‘or Purple Coot (Porphyria poliocephala, Ar. Barhitn); the Purple 
Heron (Ardea purpurea, Ar. Zrkhéawwi), the Golinth Heron (Ardea goliath, Ar. Ahmirdr), 
sud the Pizmy Cormorant (Phalecrocorax pygmaeus, Ar. Eléehi). The Darter (Plotus rufus, 
Ar. Warda or Werida) is resident, but we donot know that it is eaten. In winter the 
marahea are visited by myrinds of duck (Ar, Barh) and peeae (Ar. Hes), and more than ad ozen. 
species ofduckate common.? Aarm is the general name for teal, widgeon and other small 
duck. A Moreh Arab was met who appeared to distinguish at any nite most of thrar, 
and to be able to pick out from a number of fowl which had been shot an appropriate 
duck for each drake. There are few Furopean sportemen who could pase auch a teat, 

The Marsh Arab catohes duck in two ways, inva net, and witha gan, The net hoe a 
mouth from ten to fifteen feet in dinmeter and tapers to its tail about fifty feet away. The 
mouth is held open above the water by means of reeds. ond the «ducks are attracted by 
paddy scattered on the surface of the water just inside the mouth, The paddy is renewed 
daily for a few days until the birds have gained confidence, and then, when there are many 
of them inside. the mouth is caused to fall into the water by a man (concealed some distance, 
away in the reed beds), who poll#s string attached to a prop. When the gun is wed,» 
Man swims slowly and silently, concealing himself behind « bundle of reeds, which he 
pushes along the surthite of the water in front of him, until he approaches close to o Hook 
of birds feeding on the mud. He then discharges at it his ancient muzale-loader, which has 
been filled with a charge of black powder and bite of iron, brick, wire, lead, or old copper 
pots : if lucky, he will kill perhaps twenty of more birds with the one shot, 

Ducks find a ready vale at ‘Amira and Basra, but in the markets at these places most 
of those we have ween for sale have been alive, either domesticated! or wild, caught by the 
net, and we remember only once eating duck when living with the rich, rice-cultivating 
Arahe of the edges of the marshes. Tt seems probable, therefore, that most of the “birde 
killed in this way are eaten by the Marsh Arabs themacives, We also know that they eat 
the eggs of the Gallinule, and presumably of other water fowl also, 

Mammals. 

The only mamnial which is hunted is the otter (Ar, Uhalal al mai, ic. Waver-dog.” 
pl. Chaldb al mai), 1 ie comparatively common, and is speared at night, by the light of 
the meon, by men who lie up for them. The skins are in consequence much gashed, but 
find » ready sale to Turkish and British officers. Jn 1018. ab “Amira, a pound was asked 
for a skin, but we bought five sking for seven shillings and six pence. Major Marrs reports 
that the otter is sometimes domesticated by the Marsh Arabs, and will faithfully follow 
ite Inaster whereever he goes. 


 ————d —— 


2 In correct Arabic duck are called Haj aud wild geese Was ul hare. 
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Wild pigs (Ar. Khancir, pl. Khanazir) sleep on the dry mounds, wallow in the shallow 
marshes, feed on the succulent reeds, and ewim rapidly and readily away into deep water 
when disturbed. ‘They are numerous, attain fairly large size. but do not seem to be hunted. 

The only domestic animal possesed by the Marsh Arab is the Water Buffalo (Bos 
bobalue, Linn. Ar. Jdnwa, pl. Dowdb), and init hie wealth chietly consists, ‘Theee animals 
are black, with the tip of the tail white, and occasionally a little white on the head, cape- 
ciglly in the calf or Tuffal : the eye is blue, or brown, or black, and the horns straight, not 
curled like those of the Delhi Water Buffalo. ‘The female gives a larger quantity of milk 
than a cow, and of greater richness (average fate 7 per oent.). This milkis used to make the 
clarified butter (the vA of India) known to the Arabs as ikem > thin used by all the mm. 
habitants of the ‘Lrag, except the Jews, for Cooking, and for pouringover the evening meal of 
hoiled rice. The demand for this article is therefore considerable and constant, Buffalo 
are milked once only in the twenty-four hours, after sun-down. The only food of these 
beaste is the herbage of the niarshes and marsh edges, anil Consists, during most of the year, 
almost exclusively of reeds and bulrushes, though during the coldest part of the year this is 
supplemented by course grazing over and between the rice fields round the edges of the marsh. 
| Liver flukes were found in some buffalo slaughtered at ‘Amira in 1918, but it ia not 
known if this parasite be common. Military cowe, fed on the edge of the marehes at 
‘Ambari near Qarmat ‘Ali in the autumn of 1019, beeame infected. 

. Reptiles and Amphibians. 

The reptilian and amphibian fauna of the marshes is nol unimportant. A species of 
Clemmys (Ar. Ragga, pl. Raqug) appears to be widely distributed. Trionyx (Ar. Rafash, pl. 
Rafush) occurs on the Euphrates and in the Hamar Lake. It is celebrated for ita ferocity and 
for the fact that it occasionally ¢masculates swimmers. A British soldier at Nasiriyeh felj 
a victim to this unfortunate predilection, Its presence in the water sots a2 some deterrent 
to those wishing to swim, though Marsh Arabs will swim in any weter on OOCASION, 

The Frogs, Rana onl Myla (Ar. Aqritga, pl. Agrig, pronounced Agriiga, <Agrig, on 
excellent example of onomu topes), bath oceur in the marshes, 

Tt is interesting that, though oll meat except that of birds and fishes is too 
expensive for Marsh Arnbe to cat, yet there is no evidence that thoy eat the flesh of any 
of these reptiles and amphibians. The Qoran nowhere condemns such flesh, but Arabs 
appear horrified at the idea of eating 4 tortoise. Food which ja abhorront but not 
forbidden (Mamaw'a) is called Makruh. Having captured a tortowe ane day and safely 
brought it home, our hopes of mock-turtle soup were ahattered by our cook refusing to 
soil his hands with the “ foul’ beast. But it is not impossible that Marsh Arabs do eat 
this fHesh awl do not advertiau the fact, In this connection it msy be mentioned that 
onee, when we had killed and skinned a wild cat, the ment was collected carefully hy 
an Arab aml handed over to his wife in his hot. Afterwards, during a discussion with 
the shaikh of the district, this aaine old cultivator, who happened to be present,wase as 
lond as anyone in condemning the disgusting practice of rating cat's ment, 

Fish. 

We know little of the food fishes of the Marsh Arabs. Cyprinid (Carp family) fish 
ure common and are eaten in large numbers, One of the commonest is known as ati. 
siluridae (Mludfish) arc common, but we do not know if they be eaten by Marsh Arabs. 
They are unclean for Shix Muhommadans, but, though the dwellers in the marshes ore 
nominally Shia, yet they aro extremely lax im religious mattors, 
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‘The method Fy cedar Gh is by means ans-of 0 apesr, often of three prongs, though 
equally often of five. No more than the latter number of prongs are found employed 
Esch prong has a head barbed on each side, and this head, manufactured in the bigger 
towns on the edge of the marsh country, is fastened with twine to & long, hamboo shaft. 
The bamboo is imported from Indin, and, since it is expensive (five rupees, about seven 
shillings and six pence), it is often -replnoed by the inferior, because weaker and less 
springy, dried reed. If the spearer of fish he standing on the land ot the edge of the 
water, he usually attschea to the basal end of the fish-spear o thin rope in order to 

regain possession of the instrument after casting; but when fishing takes place from ao 
boat, no auch attachment is necessary, ‘The favourite time for fishing ia at night While 
the canoe glides noiselessly and without ripples, one of the occupants stands at the 
prow with spear ready poised, and just behind him stands another holding aloft a bunch 
of burning reeds to attract the fish. ‘The spear is thrown at o point just in front of the 
ripple made by the moving fish. A successfn) thrast pins the fish at the back of the 
gills. Fish which weighed thirty pounds have been seen speared, and we have alao seen 
a Marsh Arab, who wae wading through « shallow marsh, throw his spear at a coot as it 
eanpes over the surface of the water, and decapitate ti, 


Reeds and Rushes. es 

The two planta of outstanding importance in the marshes are the reeds und the bul- 
tushes. Reeds are found widely distributed over the marshes, and are, perhaps, found 
in greater quantities on the left than mm the right bank of the Tigris. On the*Himmar 
Lake, their place is taken by the bulrushes. Reeds grow under favourable conditions to 
a height of twonty feet above the surface of the water, and'so thickly that a canoe cannot 
be forced through them, They are in flower in midsummer, and from that time onwards 
are cut, dried, split, and woven into mats, generally obout «ix feet by twelve, though the 
measurements vary. These neta are stored until a great pile of them has aceymulated, 
and then rafts of them are constructed. The foundation of the rafts consists of bundles 
of unsplit reeds tied together with green bulrushes ; and on top of this framework, which 
may be as much as a hundred feet long and twenty fect broad, are piled the mats to a 
height of about fifteen feel. These rafte are pulled up the effiuente of the Tigris to 
‘Amita or floated down the rivet to Qalat Salih, Qarna, Nasiriveh, Sooq Ash Shoyookh, and 
Basra to be sold, Each mitt coat in 1919 about two rupees (i.¢., about three shillings and 
ten pence) when bought retail jn the market, ‘The mats ore chiclly used in the construe- 
tion of the reed hut (Ar. Sarifa, pl. Sardi-tf, In correct Arabic, Saydra, pl. Safdgir), used hy 
all the riee Arabs, and by most of the poorest townsmenand many of the poorest wheat 
and barley Arabs, The mats are supported on arches mode of bundles of unaplit reeds 
tied ‘together and atuck in the ground, Six mata are sufficient fov the small honse of the 
ordinary cultivator, but a very large number is required for the biggest reception huts 
of the richrice shaikhs. -The madhai4f (from the sing. madhtf) may be eighty feet long 
twenty feet wide ond twelve fect high, Mats take ihe place of carpeta in the poorer 
houses and supplement them in the richer. 

The Marsh Arabs themselves live in the simplest of huts. ‘They may have only a few 
bundles of unsplit reeds, bound together with green rushes, propped up against each other, 
to form a sort of shelter from the sun and the cold, or they may have a slightly better dwell- 
ing composed of a single piece of reed matting propped up on one side with uo reed. ‘The 
aide which touches the ground along its whole length faces the sun in summer and the wind 
in winter, It ia indeed a wretched hovel, but very portable. Small parties of the poorest 


people sometimes break down a number of reeds in a reed-bed and camp on these for 4 
few dave, like birds in a nest, | 
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All the encampments of Marsh Arabs which we have eeen have been well supplied 
with canoes; these are long, narrow, shalluw, light, wooden, bitumen-covered, boute. 
Such a bont is known as a maeh-AGf. Occasionally amongst thom, hut drawn up on to the 
bank to drv, could be seen outside a particularly small ani) squalid hut, the chalatia (pl. 
chalabiat). ‘This is « cylindrical raft of reeds, cight to ten feet long, amd tied tightly ot 
the ends, oo that it assumes a cigarshape. It is widely used amongst Marsh Arabs, but, 
after & comparatively short time in the water, it needs drying on the river hank, because 
the reeds, when thoroughly wet, lose their buoyaney. A bunille of reeds, lees cunningly 
made than the truce Chalabiu, is often used by others than the true Marsh Arab simply 
far crossing the ‘Tigris. ~ 

Bulrushes are of use to the Marsh Arab chictly ws fodder for his buffalo, but are also 
useful for binding together bundles of reeds, for fuel, and for keeping oul the wind from 
(he huts: They are floated down to the brick-kilns of Basra, where they form almost the 
only fuel fur brick-making in the district. They are used alsy for the same purpose in all 
the towns on the edge of the mafshes, ’ 

The March Arabs Themselves. 

The game of the Marsh Arabs in Arabic is Ma’dain, 1t is not uncommon for tho real, 
desert Atubsof eastern Arabia to call the Arab of Mesopotamia disparagingly Ma'dimi, 
and for the Mesopotamian Arab, who has but recently come to live in the land of the two 
rivers, to use that name in describing one of his fellow countrymen whose Ancestors 
immigrated at an earlier period ; but the wordas generally used has come to mean a dwell- 
erin the marshes, As thesé people are the least civilised of the people of “Iraq, the word 
is often user in the sense of “ boor" or “rustic,” in the same way a in Indin the word 
“ jangl is employed, 

It should be understood clearly that it ia only the inhabitants of the actual marshes 
and not the rice-cultivating Arabs of the marsh edges who are referred to in these notes 
as ‘' Marsh Arabs’, ‘Tho rice cultivators in the district which we ate considering chiefly 
belong to the great Albu Muhammad, Azsirij, Soow'ad, Bani Asad, ond ‘Amaira tribes, 
and are quite distinct from the real Marah Arabs, This distinction, however, is considered 
by Major Marrs to be occupational rather than ethnological, ond he regards the buffalo. 
owners is offshoots of the five tribes of rice cultivators just mentioned. The buffalo- 
owners, Whom we designate as “ Marsh Arabs,” are in turn divided into sub-tribes. The 
beat known ia the Fartus; others are the Shaghamba, Albu Nawafil, Albu Ghannam, Bait 
Nusralla, and the Bait Fatla, 

The Marsh Arabs are by no means self-supporting. Not only the few luxurics which 
they enjoy, but even the very necessitics of life must be obtained from the surrounding 
country-side. Their tice (Ar, shilid—paddy ; Hman=rice) and their great millet (Sorghum 
vulgare, Pors., Ar. idhra) are obtained as payment for working inthe fields of these crops at 
harvest, and the littl barley which they consume is sometimes obtained in a similar man- 
ner, though more often it is bought in the markets of the small towns on the edges cf 
the marshes. Their black canovs (Ar. mashalff) and their rifles (Ar. tufka, pl. tufuk)and their 
ammunition (Ar. fatka—a cartridge, pl, fishak) are purchased from the Sabeeans (Ar. Sahq, 
pl. Safv’on),o few of whom are to be found in moat of the small towns surrounding the nar. 
shes (¢.g-, Halfia, Nazil Mubammad, Nazil ‘Araibl, ‘Azair, Majar), and who are to be found 
in larger numbers in ‘Amira, Ash Shoyookh, Qalat Salih, and Qarna. The Mgr 
Arabealso buy in these small towns their clothes (Ar. hadum), for they possess no gouts, sheep, 
nor camels, nor do they cultivate iny textile crop, nor, indeed, finy crop at all, and they 
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have not learnt how to make cine: out of the hides of cheir buffala, Their copper 
cooking pots (Ar. gidar, pl. godur, pronounced jidar, jodur), their curved daggere (Ar, khamnjar, 
pl. Ahanajfr), and their tobacco (Ar, fofonjaleo have to be obtained in these emall markets, 
Thus it will be understood that all the Marsh Arabs acknowledge the overlordship of mi 
rich, rice-oultivating shoikhs who live upon the borders of the miirshes_ In the neizht 
howl of Hawalza, Shaikh Khoz’al of Mobsmmara exacts tribute from the Marsh pene 
there, ond. on the left bank of the Tigris, the Albu Mabemmad Shaikhs, Muhammad all 
‘Arnibi, and Oximiin al Yasir collect tribute from the Marsh Armbes nearret to them. On 
the right bank the Matsh Arabe are foreed to acknowledge the supremacy of the two 
‘Azajrij Shaikhs, Salmin and Shawai, and of the Albu Mubanumad Shaikh, Fatih as Saihid. 
The mount of the tribute exacted would appear to depend not only on the aumber of 
buffalo thint are possessed by the marsh dwellers, but also very lnrgely on the strength and 
influence of the shaikh demanding it. For the purpose of arranging blood-money (Ar. fa-al), 
Marah Arabs are regarded os belonging to the Albu Muhammad tribe. 

The wealth of the Marsh Arabs lieain their teeds and thei) buffalo and to » lesser extent 
in the wild fowl and fish which they catch ; if they desire it, they can always get work in 
hatvesting the summer grins in the land of the RE TOUAGnE cultivating Arabs, ‘Their 
standard of living, however, is very low jndeed. and o “wealthy "’ Moreh Arob by 
ordinary western standards lives in a wretchedly poor fashion, : 

The langrange of the Mareh Arabs ix o diglect of Ambic, very littl different from that 
spoken all over the moro xettled country districts of the'Irag. Flowery Arnbicand elaborate 
compliment is not heard. ' Raf” ia glways pronounced “ Chaf,” excopt in the masculine 
preeasive particle termination. ‘Thos “dog” is not “ Aalah'', but “ Chalab”, but “your 
dog", if the person addressed be a mule, is “ Chalahal. ° Jim’, Ghain”, and “Ara” 
aro properly pronounced, but “ Gaf” tends to be pronounced like ~ Jim © or like ** af,” 
Thas “ Qala,“ castle", is called “Jala”, and “ Agriiga”, ‘a frog" is called “Ar. 
Agriiga.’ Reading and writing aro unknown, 

The features of the Marsh Acabs are quite unlike those of the typical Aaib, Their 
facws ure tather round, also (heir eves ; Uieir noses ave bigand wide, but not matkedly hooked ; 
theie mouths are big; thei: forchoads are high ; their hair ia black, and neither lank nor 
curly, but generally tounled; their teeth even and white; and their skin the colour of very 
milky coffee. There is no difference: between the colour of their faces and that of the rest 
of their bodies, because the latter are hardly more protected from the sun than the former, 
owing to the seantiness of the clothing won, Their bodles are strong and shapely. The 
Women ate comewhat, though not much, fairer-skinned than the men, and are not ynhand- 
some. Both sexe’ age rapidly. These people are not particularly tall. Fot individuals 
are not met with, though the small children are often pot-bellhed. | 

The Marsh Arabs are known widely for their comming and ‘thievish habits. In this 
connection, the niost gotorious tribe ix the Fartus, and any robbery or misdemeanour within 
twenty amilea of their country is generally attributed to them. It should be observed, 
however, that there is much confusion in the minds of the townspeople between the real 
Marsh Arabs and the Rice-cultivating Arabs, and that the latter are not slow to cust the 
blome for tecir own hia] practioes upon other communities, For the same reason it may 
be doubted if all the stories of the dangerous temper and ferocity af the Marsh Arabs are 
really to be attribute to them, However, Major Marra has tried cascain which the ferocity and 

learlessneds of the Marsh Araby could got be denied. He hat seen casesin which women’s 
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hands have been cot off at the wrist. Though expert thieves, Mamh Arabs ar siniple 
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people, and are very frequently swindled by the mor astute townspeople when they 


yisit the markets to buy clothes and other necessities. We remember, too, having seen 
a certain Jew milk contractor, who sold his milk to the Amara Military Dairy by the 
imperial pound, purchasing the milk from a tribe of Matsh Arabs; The Jew bought the 
milk by the pound, but the pound measure in this case was of four pounds capacity, Like 
the Beduin, Marsh Arabs are lazy, or at least, prefer the contemplative occupation 
of watching their buffalo graze to more arduous manual labour. They seem quite happy 
lounging on the edge of the water with their animals, and swimming from feeding ground 
to feeding ground with the same readiness aa the water buffalo themaelves, The stroke 
employed in awimming is a tather eMashy doyble-overarm. We have not observed any 
other stroke used. It is seldam that the Marsh Arabs are seen by those whose work ¢oes 
not lead them to their neighbourhood, for they prefer their impregnable marshes to 
the towns and villages, and only come to the latter when forced to do so by the necessity 
of purchasing their stores, or in order te dispose of their reeds or clarified butter, Oeen- 
sionally. the traveller down the Tigris may sec them at those places where the great marshes 
come in close to the river, or they mav be observed piloting their great, unwieldly rafts 
down to Basra, but they are generally hidden from ¢ight in the depths of the reeds. 
Whatever the faults of the Marah Arabs may be, they ate not unpleasant people to have 
dealings with. They are cheerful, enjoy a joke, even & very simple one, and are ns hospi- 
table as their poverty allows then, 

Even were the Marsh Arate not prevented by poverty from wearing elaborate clothing: 
their semi-aquatic habit would render this inconvenient. The men wear a woollen cloak 
(Ar. Aishia, wl. Biehit) of a caramel colour, this being the colour of the wool of the commonest 
sheep of the surrounding dry land, and cach clowk of the roughest kind costs from five to 
ten rupees. A string surrounds the abdomen, and under this ia tucked one corer of the 
cloak, which is worn chiefly supported on the ahoulders, The small boys wear only the 
string, which, though acarcely fulfilling the function of clothes, yet serves & useful purpose 
in preventing them from eating too much, because it tends to cut an unduly distended 
abdomen, Only one substantial meal a day i eaten, and since thie is consumed with 
extreme celerity, because each individual eats from a common dish, such a device ja an 
execilent precaution against excessive engorgement. An elder of the tribe may weir a 
coloured of a white handkerchief (Ar. /shma’gh) on his head, tied on bya corner of itself or by 
any piece of rag, but others wear no head covering, and if they find the sun too hot, ther 
pull ap over their heads a corner of their clouks. The dress of the women differs littl 
in kind fiom, though it ix inferior mn quality to, that of the rice-cultivating Arabs, Jt con- 
siats of a cotton shirt ornight-gown (Ar. Thob, pl. Thidh) reaching to the ankles and made out 
of Manchester piece-goods, and a woollen cloak similar to that of the men. On their heads 


they wear a black cotton head-handkerchief (Ar, Sha, pl. Shaildn), kept in place bY fh wisp 
The Shel is so worn that it covers not only the head but aleo 


of black cotton stuff. 
the neck and throat. The face is exposed. The very small girle wear no clothes, but at 
about the age of five they hegin to wear the 7héb, or, at least, have it handy to be assumed 
when required, The 7'Ad6 of the little girls is generally a rich magenta in colour, but that 
of the women is most frequently black, dark blue or cinnamon, sometimes with an incon- 
apictious pattertt. Though the climate is extremely hot in the ‘Iraq during the long summer, 
the short winter is Nearly as cold as that of England ; yet the clothing of the Marsh Aroha 
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undergoes no change throughout the year. Even when the thermometer stands at 40° F.., 
emall Marsh Arabs can be seen without clothes, and older ones are still protected only by 
the same clothes which they wearin summer. One is forced to conclude that weak children 
die early, and only the most robust survive. 

Masculine adornment confines itself to tattooing (Ar. Washm) with indigo (Ar. Nii) and to 
plaiting of the hair. The amount and the design of the tattooing appears to depend upon 
individual preference and not upon tribal custom: it usually consists of a few spots or a 
short line or two in front of the ears and-a rather more complicated pattern on the upper 
surface of the wristsand on the outside of the leg above the ankles. Occasionally, also 
there may be a spot, about a quarter of an inch in diameter, of indigo on the chin or forehead. 
The hair is plaited into two plaits (Ar. Jadaila, pl. Jadail) which hang in front on 
either side of the head. Their ends are kept fastened -with a piece of rag or twine, or left 
unfastened. Henna is not used. The women generally are tattooed rather more than the 
men, and it is the rule to see handsome features marred with two or three spots of mdigo, 
The women usually divide their hair into a number of small plaits, and attach to the end 
of each coloured wooden beads, coins, or charms. These wooden beads exactly resemble those 
usually employed on an abacus Pythagoricus (counting machine), and are most frequently 
coloured red or yellow. It is most usual to see about half a dozen hanging on either side 
of the head. When coins are worn, they are attached to the ends of the rows of wooden 
beads. The favourite coins employed are the rupee, the rial (the Maria Theresa dollar) 
and the two-kran piece. The first is the standard of currency in ‘Jraq, and is worth & 
the present time (January 1921) about one shilling and six pence ; the second is Arabian 
eurrency and is worth about three shillings ; and the last is Persian currency and is worth 
about one shilling. Glass jewellery of Austrian manufacture, especially talismans on which 
are inscribed Qoranic texts, often replace or supplement the coins. The whole of this adornt 
ment which is worn about the ear is known as Shaiydla, pl. Shaiyaldt. Rarely is seen & 
nose-ting, made of brass, silver, or copper wire, generally supporting a cheap tur- 
quoise. The ring is passed through the right or left ala nasi, never through the sepium ; 
we have scen both alae so adorned. The nose-ring is much more common amongst the 
rice-cultivating Arabs than amongst the marsh dwellers. The women occasionally wear 
cheap finger-rings (Ar. Mahbas, pl. Matabis). 

The food of Marsh Arabs is very simple. The chief meal of the day is eaten at sun- 
down and consists of boiled rice oyer which is poured hot clarified butter. There may be 
added fish or fowl. The early morning and the midday meals consist of unleayened bread 
(Ar. Khobaz) made of great millet. It is baked in thick, flat loaves on an iron plate over 
a fire of reeds or buffalo dung. They cook fish by splitting it open and propping it ona reed : 
they heat it with burning reeds held in the hand. Barley bread is seldom eaten and wheaten 
bread not at all. Water is the only drink of most Marsh Arabs : there are but few of the 
more wealthy individuals who can ever afford the luxury of tea or coffee. We have heard 
of certain of the marsh plants being eaten as a sort of salad, but were not able to identify 
them. The central and subaquacous part of the stem of the young reed is sweet and 
succylent and sometimes is eaten. 

The only definite case of disease amongst Marsh Arabs which has come under our 
notice is that of one old man who was suffering from hemorrhoids, but other diseases 
amongst them are to be expected. Major S. R. Christophers, C.LE., I-M.S., has examined 
the spleens of children’ at ‘Azair (Ezra’s Tomb), Qarna, and at various villages on the 
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southern bank of the Hammar Lake and has found Malaria present, and Anopheles ste-~ 


phensi is known to occur on the Tigris south of *Azair and on the Euphrates east of Nasi- 
riyeh, so that a well-known malaria carrier is present in a part, at any rate, of the Marsh 
Arabs’ country. Anopheles pulcherrimus has been found in the heart of the marshes, but 
is not known to be a malaria carrier in the "Iraq, At some places in the midst of the reeds, 
mosquitoes are so numerous that heaps of damp reeds are lighted in order that the 
smoke may keep them away to some: extent. Schistosomum haematobium is known to 
occur in the neighbourhood of Basra and Qarna, and Captain H. E. Shortt, I.M.5., has 
demonstrated the presence of bilharziasis (Schistosomiasis) in boatmen living in the 
former place, so that it is likely that the Marsh Arabs are also infected. During the 
summer the very small children living in the Marsh Arab villages may be seen to have 
their eyes infested with flies, but we are not able to state definitely that ophthalmia 
occurs 

The Marsh Arab sare Shia Muhammadans, but they are by no means scrupulous in 
religious observance. Few can recite the Fatiha or the Ikhlas, nor are there cleared spaces 
for worship. Ceremonial ablution appears to be practised but seldom, so that beyond 
being circumcised and being able to pronounce the testification they are Muhammadans in 
little buf name. : 


ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF SHIVAJI, 
By SURENDRANATH SEN, M.A. 
( Continued from p. 277. ) 


In spite of his defects, the Maratha soldier was a fine fellow. Of short stature and 
light build, though he was, man for man, inferior to the tall and 
Rrainigte somata gtout Mughal and Decceni Mussalman. But his courage, hardi- 
hood, wonderful energy, presence of mind and agility, more than 

compensated for that slight inferiority. 


Demoralised by the harassing tactics of their illusive adversary, the Bijapuris and 
the Mughals st Isst failed to meet him even in the open field on equol terms, Fryer’s 
comparison of the two armies well illustrates the merits and demerits of the contending 
forces 1s they struck an intelligent foreign observer. Says the Doctor, “Seva Gi's men 
thereby being fitter for any Mertis:l Exploit having been secustomed to Fare Hard, 
Journy Fast, and take little Pleasure. But the other will miss of 2 Booty rather than a 
Dinner; must mount in state and have their Arms carried before them, and their 
Women not far behind them, with the Masters of Mirth and Jollity; will rather expect 
than pursue Foe; but then they stand it out better ; for Seva Gi’s Men care not much 
for » pitched Field, though they are good at Surprizing end Ransecking; yet agree in this, 
that they are both of stirring Spirits.”8* It is remarkable that the same love of luxury and 
comfort characterised the Maratha officers at Panipat. While Shivaji did not allow 
“Whores and dancing wenches in his army, *’ the Maratha army et Panipat was encumbered 
with « large number of women. Broughton says of |Daulat Rao Sindhia’s soldiers 
that “ such as think that life is bestowed for ‘Superior enjoyments, and have a taste for) more 
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* spirited modes of whiling it away, retire, at the approach of evening, to the arrack shop, 
or the tent of the prostitute ; and revel through the night ina state of low debauchery, which 
could hardly be envied by the keenest votary of Comus and his beastly crew.’"!°7 Shivaji’s 
successors had for reasons best known to them suffered these salutary regulations to disap- 
pear and their result was disestrous for their army and themselves. The Maratha soldiers 
declined in morals, and in the discipline and alertness that made them so formidable under 
Shivaji’s leadership. 

Soon after his conquest of Konkan, Shivaji found it necessary to organise a navy, strong 
enough tocheck the raids of the Siddi’s fleet on his coasts. His 
fleet consisted mainly of Gallivats and Ghurabs as well as many 
river crafts of various descriptions, Sabhasad'* tells us that no less than four hundred 
Ghurabs, Tarandis, Tarves, Gallivats, Shibads and Pagars were built, and organised into 
two squadrons of 100 vessels. Each squadron was placed under the supreme commend of 
an Admiral, Dsriya Sarang, 2 Muhammadan officer, and May Naik, a Bhanderi. YDariya 
Sarang was by no means the only Muhammadan officer in Shivaji’s fleet. Another 
prominent Muhammadan Admiral, Daulat Khan by name, entered Shivaji’s service a few 
years later. The fleet was in all probability manned mainly by the Kolis and other sea- 
faring tribes of the Malabar coast. What was their uniform, or whether they had any 
sve do not know. At Malwan, the principal naval fort of Shivaji, there isa statue of the 
Meratha hero with the peculiar Koli hat on his head. 1° It will not therefore be unlikely 
to suppose that the sailors of Shivaji’s fleet generally wore a similar headgear. 


Shivaji’s navy. 


Sabhasad tells us that Shivaji's fleet not only harassed the indigenous sea powers of 
the south, but also plundered the ships and possessions of such’ Eu- 
ropean powers as the Portuguese, the Dutch and the English. That 
Shivaji’s navy was a menace to these traders is quite true, but he was not so fortunate in 
his naval as in his military organisation. He could hardly hold his own against the Siddi's 
in the sea and the numerical strength of his fleet has in all probability been highly 
exaggerated by his son’s court historian. Robert Orme informs us that “ The fleet 
of Shivaji had by this time [1675] been increased to fifty seven sails of which fifteen were 
grabs, the rest gallivats all crowded with men.”’440 Fryer saw on his way to “ Serapatan to 
the South of Dande Rajapore, a Strong Castle of Seva Gi’s defended a deep bay, where rode 
his Navy, consisting of 30 small Ships and Vessels, the Admiral wearing White Flag 
aloft.’141 Professor Jadunath Sarkar 142 points out “that the English reports never put their 
number above 160, and usually as 60 only.” In all probability, Shivaji's men-of-war did 
not exceed 200 in number, but he had a very large mercantile navy. On land Shivaji 
depended more on the quality than on the number of his men; on the sea, however, his fleet was 
decidedly inferior to that of the English in efficiency though not in size. The President 
of the Surat factory was of opinion that “ one good English ship would destroy a hundred 
of them without running herself into great danger.”’"42 This weakness was mainly due to 
the lack of good artillery as well as the want of a naval tradition. 


Strength of the fleet., 
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189 See Itihas Sangraha. 140 Orme, p. 53. - 
141 Fryer, p. 145. 142 Sarkar, Shivaji, p. 336, 
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The main strength of the Maratha fleet consisted in the Gallivats and the Ghurabs, ~ 
vessels peculiar to the Malabar coast. The Ghurabs and the Galli- 
Fe Sch yee vats of the Angrias’ fleet have been thus described by Robert Orme 4, 
“The grabs have rarely more than two masts, although some 
have three ; those of three are about 300 tons of burthen ; but the others are not more than 
150 : they are built to draw very little water, being very broad in proportion to their length, 
narrowing however from the middle to the end, where instead of bows they have a prow, 
projecting like that of a Mediterranean galley, and covered with a strong deck level with 
the main deck of the vessel, from which, however, itis separated by a bulkhead which termi- 
nates the forecastle: as this construction subjects the grab to pitch violently when sailing 
against a head sea, the deck of the prow is not enclosed with sides as the rest of the vessel 
is, but remains bare, that the water which dashes upon it may pass off without inter- 
ruption. On the main deck under the forecastle are mounted two pieces of cannon of nine 
or twelve pounders, which point forwards through the port holds cut in the bulk head, and 
fire over the prow ; the cannon of the broadside are from six to nine pounders. The galli- 
vats are large row-boats built like the grab, but of smaller dimensions, the largest rarely 
exceeding 70 tons: they have two masts, of which the mizen is very slight. the main mast 
bears only one sail, which is triangular and very large, the peak of it when hoisted being much 
higher than the mast itself, In general the gallivats are covered with a spar deck, made 
for lightness of bamboes split, and these only carry petteraroes fixed on swivels in the 
gunnel of the vessel ; but those of the largest size have fixed deck on which they mount 
six or eight pieces of cannon, from two to four pounders; they have forty or fifty stout 
oars and may be rowed four miles an hour.” It is not difficult to understand why 
such clumsy vessels, manned by inexperienced sailors, should not be able to contend with 
the English on their peculiar element on equal terms. But we should note that 
Shivaji’s sailors had on more than one occasion attacked Portuguese men of war with 
success. 

Of the other vessels mentioned by Sabhasad, the Tarande was a sailing vessel of large 
dmensions, the Shivar was a flat-bottomed two masted craft without 
any deck, andthe Pagar was only a well smoothed canoe. Most 
probably some of these crafts belonged to the mercantile navy. It may not be out of 
place to note here that Shivaji had a strong mercantile navy that plied between his ports 
and the coast towns of Arabia. Unlike many of his contemporaries, the great Maratha 
had realised that a strong naval power without a strong mercantile navy was an impossi- 
bility. 

Besides doing police work, against the Siddi’s pirate fleet, Shivaji's navy wes also em- 

| : ployed in taking possession of foreign vessels wrecked on his coast and 

ar collecting duties from trading ships. In Shivaji’s time it was con- 

sidered the duty of the state to regulate prices of articles. “5 ‘This . 

was done mainly by regulating export and import duties. We have seen how, inthe 

Peshwa period, every ship sailing through the territorial waters had to take a pass 

from the Admiral of the fleet. Whether such a custom prevailed in Shivyaii’s time also 
we do not know. 


Other vessels. 





144 «War in Indostan, I, 401-402, 1465 Rajwade, V.I.S.. Vol. VII, pp. 21-23, 
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The taeid pitt oF bry Shivaji, aioe did not.die~with him. The Angria 

tained the naval reputation of Maharashtra, till the decteuctehh of 
their fleet by the combined efforts of the Peshwos end the Eng- 
lish, The Peshwas also hat a fairly strong fleet for defending the western cosst, The 
mercantile spirit of the Marntha traders also fouml a greater scope with the extension of 
the Maratha Empire anc the Maratha influence, In Shiveji’s time merchantmen plied 
botween Arabia and the Malabar coxst, during the Peshwa period the Maratha tro«lers 
notually settled in Arabian coast towns like Museat M6, ‘Their trading vessels. visited 
Chins in the East and England in the West, The naval policy of Shivaji therefore hore 
nmple fruit, though long after the Maratha Alfred had passed sway, 





‘Canelusion. 


CHAPTER Y. ; : 

Shivaji'e judicial system need not detain us long. This particular branch of ndminis- 

or tration was not affected, by the rise of the Peshwas, except that in 

Judicial Sytem so iyaji’s time the Majalasis were perheps more frequently assembled 
than in the Poshwa period. The village panchsyet tried all cases; the Balutas were 
summoned to give evidence; trial by ordeal was more frequent than we con now imagine and 
an appeal always lay to the chief Nyayadhish at the metropolis, T have dealt with this 
system at some length elsewhere and it will be my duty to take note here only of ome 
sdititional information, In Mahajara of Shivaji’s period, we read of two functionsries, 
Sabha Naik who presided over the Majalasis and the Mshaprasnik who interrogated the 
parties 7, It is not however clear whether these officers were duly elected, Iti quite 
possible that a well-respected old citizen w ould be informally acknowledged as the Presi- 
dent of the Majalasi merely as a matter of courtesy, and perhaps a young and energetic 
member of the court would voluntarily undertake to interrogate the partics, to relieve his 
older-colleaguea of that trouble. On the judgment paper the judger not only put their 
signature, but aleo such signs as that of Nangar, Togri, Ghana ond Katyar, according to 
their profession or station of life. 


It may not be out of place here to take note of n peculiar ordes| deseribedl in the Shri 
Shivaji Pratap, In 6 case of alleged adultery, the judges put & big 
cauldron full of oil ana big fire. When the oi] began to boil, they 
took two drops of blood one cach from the veins of the man and the woman, and dropped ’ 
them inita the boiling liquid, But lo! the two drops would not mingle and the woman 
was honourably acquitted. We do not find any mention of such an ordeal anywhere else, 
and forall we know this peculiar test might have had its origin in the fertile brain of the 
gossiping author of Shri Shivaji Pratap. Moreover, the alleged trial is said to have taken 
place before Shivaji’s time. 

Unlike the present rulers of Mahrastra, Shivaji had no organised Education Departinent, 
He granted suitable pensions to deserving scholars, and the duty of 
testing ther merit was entrusted to the Pandit Rav. ‘This system 
of Dakshans grant has survived Shivaji and the Peshwas, The Bombay Government hnve 
allotted a specified sum for Doksnne fellowships in several colleges of that proadpnsy: 
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As pocoliar ordeal. 


Education. 
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Tn his religious policy Shivaji wis bhove oll tolerant. While his European 
contemporaries were burning heretios, Shivaji had extorted from Khafikhan an unwilling 
compliment for his toleration of jthammindandac. Subhasad tolls us that Shivaji made 
adequate grants not only for Hindu temples and holy places, but also for tombs of 
Muhommadan saints amlfor mosques, Dr, Dellon, the French traveller who visited the 
Malabar const towards the close of Shivaji’s reign, also testified to the liberal religious policy 
of the great Maratha ruler, Shivaji’s religious policy suited the needs of his people and 
wad to o certain extont the product of his age. 


We have seen that the civil and the military regulations of Shivaji were framed 
; inainly touneeb the needs of hits times, amlin this respeot thoy were 
Pash ne PT ecm eminently sucocesful. Engaged ina life-long war against his Muheni- 
| Hidton teivhbours, Shivaji coukl not give his people that peace #aul 
tranquillity wy iweessary for the growth of commerce oil inlustey, But he reformer 
the revenue svete of his kingdom, organised o coreful survey of his lends, saul substituted . 
o fairly enlightened tad eficiont government for the tyranny of semi-independent Revenne 
ulficers, He organised on army that shattered the foundation of the Mughel Empire 
in the South. He was the father of the Marathe movy, and the mercantile policy inaugu- 
roted by him hada very bright future. Born in 1627 he died ot the «ge of 39 only, 
aml during his short reign of 30 yeara he not only foundgyl a kingdom Iut created a 
uttion. Yet we cannot admit tliat Shivaji was the most original of Indian rulers, or his 
Revenue policy he wes indebted to Malik Ambar, Some of his mulitary regulations were 
copied from the Adilshahi code, and the system of branding horses in the cavalry was known 
in Hindustan even in Allanddin Khilji’s time, Shivaji however enforerd strict method 
where formerly there was «lack of it, ‘The slightest irregularity did not eseape his keen 
eyes, and in personal attention to the minute details of government, he was, perhaps, not 
inferior-to his great Mughal rival, We tind him framing regulations about the proper style 
of official letters: we lind him deliberating ahout the necessity of punctual payment arf 
mesons. He urges his cavalry officers to heware of the carcless tse of fire in the camp, They 
are warned to be more careful shout storing hay and fodiler for their nnimnals: ‘To the 
governor of a fort he issues instructions for regulating the price of calt and tuts: awl we enn- 
hot but wonder when we find the same man starting a literary movement, destined after. - 
wards to change the nature of hix mother-tongue, He employed o number of scholara’ to 
fiml out Sanskrit synonyms for current Persian words—and the Raj Vyarahar Kosh 
was compiled in consequence. 


It has often been asked why so many of Shivaji’s institutions failed to survive him, 
Professor Jadu Nath Sarkar attributes his failure to build up an enduring state mainly to 
caste Tivalry. The caste system is not new to India and whotever may be its effect on the 
Maratha state ti comnot be seid that the fate of Shivaji's civil and military institutions 

was much affected by it, The great hane of the country had been feudaliam or the Jagir 
system amd this flourished in spite of caste rivalry. Shivaji tried hia hest to abolish 
feudalism, but the great defect of his government was that it was an sutocracy, 
depended onthe manat the helm, Sembhaji was an Incompetent mailer awl it did not take 
him long to undo his father’s work, Rajaram had the wisdom. to appreciste his father’s 
institutions, but: circumstances were against him. ‘Driven from his peternsl home 
aml besieved in the fort of Jinji, he had to concilinte his allies in afl possible ways, 
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His officers offered to conquer principalities in enemy possession on the sole condition 
that they should be allowed to hold their conquest in Jagir. Thus Rajaram helped 
to revive feudalism, and once it wes revived Shivaji’s institutions were doomed to 
extinction. In the turmoil of war every law was held in abeyance, and when @ new 
order dawned, after the struggle for existence was over, Shivaji’s institutions had become 
& memory. 





LIFE SKETCH OF LALESHWARI—A GREAT HERMITESS OF KASHMIR. ! 
By PANDIT ANAND KOUL. 

Kasur by its geographical position, indicates in the best sense of the term, the 
head, nay, the brain, of India, It has been prolifie not only in producing great kings, 
whose sway extended throughout the length and breadth of India and Central Asia, and 
great philosophers, grammarians, historians, astronomers and poets, who shone like 
luminaries in the firmament, but also in producing women of extraordinary talenfs and 
rare gifts. Yesovati, Sugandah, Didha and Kuta adorned the throne of the country and 
held it secure with great wisdom, playing their game most successfully against powerful 
ChenEs, | 

Laleshwari, Rupabhavani and Jaman Ded were ascetics of the most sublime and 
exalted order witha halo of divineness about them. Laleshwari, more popularly called 
by the homely and simple name of Lal Ded (Mother Lal), was one of those master spirits, 
who come at periodic intervals into this world ard deliver a message of truth and peace, 
exhorting the humanity to follow higher ideals of life and shun the frivolities of mortal 
carthly existence. She was an apostle of sweetness and light and a follower of the Shaiva 
philosophy. She is remembered with divine adoration by both Hindus and Muhammadans 
in Kashmir, and many stories of miracles, said to have been worked by her, are current 
among them. ‘The ascetic Rupabhavaéni acknowledged her as her grand preceptress—Lal 
nima Lat parma guram. She was born about the middle of the 14th century of Christian 
era in the time of Sultan Ald4-ud-din, the third Muhammadan king of Kashmir, who 
succeeded to the throne in 1347 a. p. Her parents lived at Péndrenthan (the ancient 
Purdnadhishthina, the old capital) four miles tothe south-east of Srinagar. 

There is a curious legend about ber birth. It issaid that prior to her birth as 
Laleshwari she was born somewhere in Kashmir and was married to a man living at 
Pandrenthan. There she gaye birth to a son. 

The priest of this family was one Sidb Sri Kanth. This man, by the way, descended in 
the direct line of pupils from Vasa Gupta, who flourished in the first half of the ninth 
century of Christian era in the time of king Avantivarma, and laid the foundation of 
Shaivism as a system of religion in Kashmir. Sidh Sri Kanth’s living descendant in the 
line of pupils at present is P, Mokund Razdin, a learned Sanskrit schclar residing near 
the Raghu Nath temple at Srinagar. 

On the eleventh day of her confinement Sidh Sri Kanth came to perform the 
kahanether or cleansing ceremony. She enquired of him “ What relationship has the new 
born baby with me ?”’ Sidb said ‘‘ What astrange question! Why, he is your son,” She 
said ‘No.’ ‘What then is he?” he asked, She replied: “Iam just now to die and 
1 (Many of the “Sayings” attributed to Laleshwari in this article may be usefully compared, both 
as to text and translation, with Grierson and Barnett’s Lalla Vakhyani, Asiatie Society Monographs, 
Vol. XVII, 1920,—Ep.] 
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ahol) be reborn as 0 filly at the Marhéma village with such and such marks. Uf you'eare 


to have the answer to your query, you may come to me at Marhdima after one year from 
now and I shall give you the anawer,’’ The wonian died just after uttering these words, 
Sidh, in order to satisfy this curtosity, went after one year to Marhama and searched for 
the filly, He fougg her #nd put the old question to her. She told him “ Well, I would 
give you the answer, but 1am to die just now, ind am to be reborn a8 a pop with such and 
ench marks at Bijbehdra, aml if you care to get the answer you miny come to moat 
Bijbehara after six months from now and I shall give you the answer.” After «he had 
finished this talk a tiger jumped out of a bush and devoured the filly. Sidh's eurio- 
sity increased at this occurrence and after six months he went to Bijbehara, There ho 
searched for the puppy and did findit. He put the fame question to it, and it told him 
as hefore that it was to die just then and waa to he reborn as such and such at anch and 
auch place, and he might come there to receive the answer. No sooner had it said this 
than a man riding on his pony passed by and the puppy came under the pony's hoofs and 
was killed, In this way Sidh was dismissed by hor without having the anawer he required 
until she took six rebirths in different places, and being thus baffled he gave up the idea 
of making further attempts to satisfy his curiosity, He then went to Wastarvan (a hill 
near Avyantipura 15 miles from Srinagar) to perform penances. 

In the same family at Pandrenthen in which Laleshwari had died onthe eleventh day 
of hor confinement, she took her seventh rebirth. When she was twelye years of age hor 
marrioge was arranged by the son of Sidh ina Pandit family surnamed Nicha Bat, living 
at the Drangaba! Mohalla at Pampur (the ancient Padmapura founded in 812-849 a.n. by 
Padina, Minister of King Ajatapidn), 

Tt may be stated here, by the way, that at Pampur there is now no one of the Nicho 
Bat pedigree living, but at Srinagar (Chundagur Mohalla) there is one man named Shiva 
Bat, at present employed! ps an Assistant in the Sericultur: Department, who is of this 
lineage. His ancestors lived at Pampur, His golra iy Swaniina Shindle. _—— 

The boy with whom La! Ded was engaged hod his father living, but had lost his 
mother, and his father had marricd a second wife. The date for the wedding waa fixed, 
Just one day previous to that on which the wedding wasto come off, Sidh returned from 
Wastarvan and he, being the priest of the pirl’s futher, presided over the ceremony, 
While the ceremony was being performed, the bride whispered to Sidh: “That baby who 
was born to me and you were porsving me in my several rehirths, anxious to know what 
relationship he bore to me, is this very boy who is the bridegroom here.’ Sidh recollected 
the matter and was much astonished, 

However the marriage ceremony waa finished. The bride was named Paduivati 
by her father-in-law. But the boy and Padmivati never lived together og husband and 
wife, The step-mother-in-law used to treat Padmivati very badly. The Istter is held 
up as % model for patience, virtue and sunbmissiveness by omankind. She bore the ill- 
treatment without grumbling. When giving her the daily meal, the mother-in-law used 
to put # stone in her plate over which a little food was spread, so that it might appear to 
those who chanced to see it that a brimful plate of food was given to the daughter-in-law. 
Padmavati never complained of it, nor made it known to anybody for twelve years, 
giving back the #tone secretly to her mother-in-law, after doing with her scanty meal, 
After twelve years it gat about in thisway. A sheep had been slaughtered to perform the 
ceremouy of grahashdndi in her father-in-law's house: One of the female heivhbours met 
her while sho was going to the river to fetch water, who told her in # jocular sort of way 
that she was to get a good feast that evening. Thereupon it cscaped from her mouth 
“Hund miritan kinah Rath noshi nalvat tsalth nah eh" —meaning that whether they killed 
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a big sheep or a small one it was all the same, the daughter-in-law always had the stone 
in her plate. Her father-in-law, who happened ‘to be on the other side of the wall where 
she was standing with her neighbour friend, overheard this, and he watited to find out if 
what the daughter-in-lsy said was right. When that evening his wife gave Padmavati 
her plate of food he suddenly went over and snatched it away from ker hand and actually 
found the stone underneath a thin layer of rice. He got very angry with his wife for her 
cruel treatment towards the daughter-in-law. His wife thought that Padmivati must 
have informed him of this, as there could be no other person whu knew about it. Oh, 
such audacity and such contumatiousness on the part of a daughter-in-law designed to 
bring on trouble to her mother-in-law! So she fretted and harboured more hatred than 
ever towards Padmivati and constantly spoke ill of her to her son in order tc prejudice 
his mind against his wife. She span thread as fine as the fibres of the lotus stalk, yet 
her step mother-in-law would sccld her for taving spun it coarsely. At lust she 
brought this chapter of her life to a close by quitting her home. Fired as she was with 
divine love, she tore away her clothes and began to roam about naked. Just prior to her 
tearing away her clothes her dal or abdomen increased in size, so that her pubic region 
became pendulous answering the purpose of the loin cloth. Thenceforward she was 
called Lal, becanse of her pendulous pubes. 

Lal Ded became the disciple of Sidh and learnt Yoga from him, but in course of 
time she far excelled him in practising it. Sidh’s house was at the Nambalhal Mohalla 
at Pimpur. There was a cave there in which he used to perform the Worship of God, 
This cave does not exist now. The ghat at which he used to bathe is called Sidh- Yar, 
and since then a sanctity is attached to it. It is among others a firtha at which the pil- 
_grims to Amar Nath bathe. 

Lal Ded propounded the Yoga philosophy and slso high moral truths in Kashmiri 
verse. These are called Lal Wakhi or Savings of Lal and are, apart from being the 
utterances of a holy woman, expressive of orate ind lofty thoughts, and spiritual laws— 
short, apt, sweet, thrilling, life-giving and pregnant with the greatest moral principles— 
aye, simply pearls and diamonds and “ gems of the purest ray serene’’ of the Kashmiri 
literature. They are current coins of quotation, a volume being packed in a single 
saying. They touch the Kashmiri’s ear as well as the chord of his heart and are 
freely quoted by him as maxims on appropriate occasions in conversation, having 
moulded the national mind and set up a national ideal. As the Kashmiri lanouage has 
ul ndergone much change since she composed them and as they treat of abstruse knowledge 
of Yoga, they are difficult to be understood by the common people, Oneortwo instances 
will suffice to show how deep ard sublime is the philosophy containedinthem, Over one 
hundred years ago there lived a saint named Mirza Kak at Hingalgund, twelve miles 
towards the south-east of Achibal. He once went to visit the shrine of Jwila Mukhi at 
Khrew and on his return, when nearing Pampur his disciples asked him to explain the 
meaning of the following saying of Lal Ded :— 


Woth rainyd arlsun sakhar 

Athi al pal wakhur heth 

Yudwani zanak parma-pad akhiur — 
| He shikhar khe shikhar heth. 


Arise, O Lady, make preparations for worship, 
Keeping liquor, meat and bread with thee : . 
If thou knowest the highest Eternal Syllable (Brahm), 
Take and eat them in company with Ta tric worshippers. 
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He explained it at great length for several hours, His disciples wondered at the 
superb and ennobling thought contained in this saying and still wondered in their minds 
how Lal Ded would have explained it had she been living. Mirza Kak knew by inspiration 
the desire of his disciples. He then, together with his disciples, went and squatted at 
the Lal Trig, halting there that night. At midnight a woman suddenly appeared before 
them. Mirza K4k bowed before her and made her sit after paying due reverence to her. 
She, of her own accord, began to explain the meaning of the above saying. What she 
expounded was by far deeper than that explained by Mirza K4k. After she finished she 
went away and disappeared. Mirza KAk’s disciples were amazed to see and hear all this 
He told them that she was Lal Ded herself and had come to explain the meaning of the 
saying that he had explained during the day time, which they had desired in their minds 
to hear from Lal Ded herself. 

About 60 years ago a learned Pandit, named Prak4sh Kukilu, wrote a commentary on 
the following four sayings in Sanskrit prose :— 

Sahazas sham tah dam no gatshe 

Yatshih prawak mikhi dwar 

Salilas lawan zan milit tik gatshe 

Tolih chhui durlab Sahazah vetsdr. 

Akui umkar yus nabi dare 

Kumbai brahmdndas sum gare 

Akui mantar yus tselas kare 

Tas sas mantar kyah Lare. 

Abiydsi sa vikdsi latwatu 

Gagnas sagan miytl samutsrald 

Shani gul tah andmai mati 

Yuhui upadesh chhui bhatia. 

Wak manas kul akul na ate 

Tshupi mudrth ati na pravesh 

Rozan Shiv Shakht na ate 

Mutsiya kinh tah sui wpadesh. 

God does not want meditations and austerities : 

Through love alone canst thou get the abode of Bliss. 
Thou mayst be lost like salt in water. 

Still it is difficult for thee to know God. 

One who keeps in mind one single umkar. 

Considers self as much asthe universe ; 

One who remembers one single mantra. 

What can thousand mantras do to him ? 

When by repeated practice (of Yoga) the visible objects go to absorption. 
When the qualified universe gets merged within the ether. 
Then remains none but the Supreme Being. 

This is, O Brahman, the true doctrine, 

Tell thy mind that there is no highness or lowness there ; 
There is no entry there by either silence or mystic attitude ; 
Neither Shiva nor Shakhti remain there. 

If any one remains that is the true doctrine. 


eg 
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There were countless sayings of Lal Ded, but, os time went on, they were gradually 
one by one forgotten and lost, About 200 years ago, P. Bisker Fazdan, grandfather of 
P. Monas Réedin, a celebrated hermit of Kashmir, collected Sixty Sayings, which ke tranala- 
ted into Sanskrit verse. They have rccetitiy been published by the Research Department 

Another collection of 109 sayings (including the 60 collected by P, Bosker Razdan) was 
made by I’, Lakshman Kik, another saint, who lived about 50 years ago, He wrote a 
commentary on Vedéntic lines on them in Sanskrit prese, A copy of this collection was 
obtained by Sir George Grierson ond Dr, Lionel D, Barnett which they have tranalated 
into English. ‘This has recently been published by the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 
Their publication will, no doubt, prove of much importance to philologists, scholars of 
ancient learning and others, I have been fortunate to secure o collection of over 200 
sayings of Lal Ded and am going to publish them shortly. 

Asis usual with spiritual geniuees, Lal Ded used to lead people from obervation to 
reflection, making easy remonstrances at hypocrisy and mere show of religious ceremonies 
and formalities. Some instances are given below -— 

(1) One day Sidh, her spiritual Guru, was bathingin the river. At the same place, o 
little above him up-stream, Lal Ded begun to scrub the outer sides of an earthen pot full of 
dirt. Sidh told herin a scom at her flagrant simplicity that the pot could never be 
purified by cleaning only from outside. “How then could your body become pure by 
bathing," wae the realy retort, “so long as the inside of the body was not at the same 
time purified }” A Persian poet expresses this truth in the following couplet :— 

Jéma chi lund bablid u nili va siyih 

Did sdf buno gad hamin posh u Dulith. " 
Why dost thou dye thy garment blue and black 1 

Purify thy heart, wearing thy usual garment ant cap. 

While going about, Lal Ded was followed by a number of children, who used to shout 
mockingly at her, as is usual with youngsters when they ace a strange person, But her 
spirit was ever unperturbed. One day she was passing by a shop of a cloth merchant 
followed by a crowd of noisy children. The cloth merchant wos angry with them for 
teasing the hermitess and dispersed them. Lal Ded went up to bis shop and asked him 
to give her a piece of longeloth. He at once brought outa piece and presented it to her. 
She told him to cut it exactly into two halves, so that they might be of equal weight. 
He did so, balancing the two picoes in a acale. Shethen put one piece on one shoulder 
and the other on the other shoulder, and went away. Now a person passing by 
would salute ber and she made os knot in the pices of cloth on ber left shoulder, 
Another person would shout dierespectfully to her and she would make a knot in the piece 
on her right shoulder. In this way durmg her peregrinations, many people met her, who 
either saluted or spoke disrespectfully to ker, and ehe made knote respectively in the two 
pieces of cloth. In the evening ske came back to the same cloth merchant and returned 
the cloth to him asking him to reweigh the two halves to eee if either of them had lost or 
gained weight by the knots made. They were put in a acale and, of course, they balanced 
equally. Lal Ded then «milingly told him, “Why were you angry with the boys who were 
calling names to me. Respect or disrespect cannot make any difference to me, as the knotes 
of either kind have made no difference to the cloth,” 

Gal garinum, bol parinam 
Dipnam ih yos yuth rotse 
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Meh mani wied bhid wa hive 
Yudwant Shanker bakhis asd 


Makuri saad anal kyah piye. 
Fuse ho mdlih hedem gelem maskharih aren 
Suh ho mélih manas kharem nah sah 
Shiv panun yelth anugreh karem 
Luta hund Aedun meh karem Eyah, 
Let them jeor or cheer me: 
Let anybody say what he likes: 
Let good persons worship me with flowers : 
What can any one (of them) gain, I being pure? 
Let them jeer mea thousand times, 
My mind shall never be pained. 
If T am a lover of God, 
How can ashes make a mirror dirty (on the contrary it will make it cleaner). 
Anybody mocking or scoffing at mo 
Shall not be disliked by my heart. 
When my Shiva favours me, 
What can the ridioule of the people do to met 
This has been rendered into Persian verse as below :— 
Mara gar dlami buhtin bikhwanad 
Dil ander kinahe o dar namanad 
Agar man Hag paraste rist basham 
Bar dyinah chi kidikialer nishanad. 
If the world talks ill of me, 
My heart shall harbour no ill-will. 
If lam a true worshipper of God, 
Can ashes leave @ stain on a mirror? 

(2) Lal Ded once entered a temple in which hor spiritual guru, Sidh, was worshipping 
the idols. She wanted to show to him that God was present everywhere and was not 
limited to the temple. Sidh asked hor what she had come for and she told him that ahe 
wanted to answer the call of nature, and being naked she came into the temple for privacy. 
He hastily led her out telling her that it was a place where idola were worshipped and it 
would be sacrilegious to do in it what she intended to. She asked him to show her a 
place where there were no idols. He led her to a place and there Lal Ded removed some 
earth under which idols were found. Then he ted her to another place and there too sho 
removed the earth and idols were found.* Then Lal Ded addressed to him ;— 

Diva waté diver waki 

Heri Gun chhuh tkawal 

Paz kas karat hata bhaltd 
Kar manos paranas sangal. 
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% Baws Nenoak when at Mecoa was once found lying down with his feet towards the Shrine. The 
people roproved bim for thas showing disrespect towards the house of God. Te told them he was tired 
and could not move and they might therefore turn hia feet to the direction away from the howe of 
God, They then turned his fect but Mecca alyo moved towands the same direction. 
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Soi shela chhai patas tah yithas 
Soi shela chhai utam desh 

Soi shela chhai pheravams gratas 
Shiv chhui krith tai tsen wpadesh. 





Idol is of stone, temple is of stone ; 

Above (temple) and below (idol) are one ; 

Which of them wilt thou worship, O foolish Pandit ? 
Cause thou the union of mind with soul. 


The same stone is in the road and in the pedestal : 

The same stone is the sacred place: 

The same stone is the turning mill ; 
Shiva is difficult to be attained, take a hint for guidance (from thy guru). 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS, 
24. Glasse— Hour. 
Sloop James, 10th of May 1685, 


Honoured Sir, This to acquaint your Honour of | 


our Sad misfortune, for standing off to sea we 
Chanee[{[d] to meett with fresh galls [gales] and 
great Sea and making Saile for to keep Company 
with the Rest of the fleet we sprung such a Leake 


as Annor[ Onore, Honavar] where we Rifdd att] 
an Anchor. I would desire to know your Honours 


further orders what we shall doe with the Veasell | 


for what with a Carring [carrying] of sail and 
Ridding att an Anchor she will not bear up much 
onger without further Remedy. I rest your 
Honours very Humble and Obedient Servant to 
Command, William Dixon, (Records of Fort St. 
George: Letters to Fort St. George, 1684-85, IT, 85.) 
BR, C, T. 


25. A Wail from Bencoolen. 

28 September 1685. Letter from Benjamin Bloom 
and Council at York Fort [Bencoolen, Sumatra] to 
William Gyfford and Council at Fort St, George. 
Wee shall now give your Honour &ca. An Account 
ef our Woefull state and Condition which God grant 
better. Wee are by sickness all become Uncapable 
of helping one Another, and of the great number of 
people that came over not above thirty men well 
_ of them that Mr Ord left here, being Blacks and 
“whites about 200, he taking about twenty souldiers 
and severall Black servants along with him. Of the 
English souldiers are dead here eleven; and of the 
Portequeeze not above four, of the Black workme n 





III, 234-235.) 


not Above fiveteen that is Capable of working. Of 
them are dead about forty ani dayly die, for hee 
that falls, itis hard for him to rise. All our ger- 
vants are sick and dead, and att this minute not 
A Cook to gett victualls ready for those that sitt 
att the Companys Table, and such have been our 
straites, that wee many times have fasted ; the sick 
lye neglected, soma cry for Remedies, but none to be 


had; those that could Eat have none to cook them 
that we are foreed to keep pumping glasses and | 
glasse [ from hour to hour] which hath been the 
Cause of our putting Back again and fetched as far | 


Victualls, soe that I may say, the one Dies for 


Hunger, and the otherfor Remedies, soa that now 
we have not living Enough to bury the Dead, and 
if one is sick the other will not watch, for hee sayes 
better that one than two dies, soe that people dies 
and nos notice Taken thereof. 


George, Letterato Fort St. George, 1684-85, ITI, 215, 
} 216.) 


(Records of Fort St. 


R, Cc. Zi 
26. A Recommendation. 
20 November 1685. Letter from Thomas Ley and 


Counsil at Hugly to William Gyffori and Oouncil at 


Fort St. George. Mr. Higginson wee can very ill 


spare, he being one of the most fittest men in India 


for the office he was in (and indeed any thing else). 
He has discharged his place with faithfullness and 
with all diligence in A curious [ingenious] method 
as your Honor &ca. will see by his workes ; wee 
cannot say enough to his praise, but seeing it is your 
order, and his dasire, Bengall not agreeing with his 
constitution, he takes his passage towards you on 
the Shrewsbury. Wee have promis ‘d him to signifie 


all his care and pains to our Right Honble. 


Masters and hope they will take into consideration 
and give him Encouragement According to his 
deserts for what he has done here. (Records of 
Fort St. George: Letlersto Fort St. George, 1684-5 
R. 0, T.. 
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LIFE SKETCH OF LALESHWARI—A GREAT HERMITESS OF KASHMIR. 

By PANDIT ANAND KOUL. 

( Continued from p. 308. ) 
(3) Shekh Nar Din alias Nund Rishi (called by Hindus Sahazinand), a great Muham- 
madan saint, was a contemporary of Lal Ded. It is said that when he was born (1377 a.p.) 
he would not suck milk of his mother. Lal Ded went and cried to him “ Yina mandachhok 
nah iah chanah chhukha mandachhén?”’ (Thou wert not ashamed of coming, why then 
art thou ashamed of sucking?) Thereupon he began to suck, She asked his mother 
what her name was. “Sudar” was the reply. Lal Ded remarked—‘ Sudrasai chhih 
mukhia neran” (verily pearls come out of the Sudar 7.e., Ocean). When Shekh Nar Din 
was grown up he, together with his disciple Baba Nasar-ud-din, often held discourses 
with Lal Ded in Kashmiri verse which are clothed in mysticism. Her verses, however, 
show how superior she rose over both of them in religious wisdom. These are contained 
in the old Persian books called Nar Ndma and Rish Néma. One discourse is quoted 
below by way of an example :— 


Baba Nasir-ud-din— 
Siryas huuh nah prakash kune 
Gangih hyuh nah tirth kanh 
Bayis hyuh nah bandav kune 
Ranih hyuh nah sukh kanh. 
Shekh Nur Din— 
Achhin hyuh nah prakash kune 
Kuthen hyuh nah tirth kanh 
Chandas hyuh nah bandav kune 
Khanih hyuh nah sukh kanh. 
Laleshwari— 
Mayas hyuh nah prakdsh kune 
Payas hyuh nah tirth kanh 
Dayas hyuh nah bandav kune 
Bayas hyuh nah sukh kanh. 
There is no light like that of the sun; 
There is no pilgrimage like Ganga ; 
There is no relation like a brother ; 
There is no ease like that of a wife. 


There is no light like that of the eyes; 
There is no pilgrimage like that of the knees ; 
There is no relation like one’s pocket ; 

There is no ease like that of the cloak. 


There is no light like that of the knowledge of God; 
There is no pilgrimage like that of the search of God ; 
There is no relation compared to the Deity; 

There is no ease like that got from the fear of God. 
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Many stories sre current among the Kashmiris illustrative of the superhuman 
power of this hermitess. Some of them are narrated below :— 


(1) Lal Ded used to go out early in the morning, crossing the river without her feet 
dipping into the water and sat at the ghat of Zinpura village at the place where there is 
the shrine of Natta Keshva Bhairava, at present marked by a mulberrytree. There, 
after her ablution, she remained in communion with God. Her husband being suspicious 
of her, once went quietly after her to see where shehad gone. He saw her going to, and 
sitting alone at, the above place. He never knew, nor he could read, her purpose. Leav- 
ing the house before the dawn and sitting alone on the river bank was, he thought, 
nothing short of madness. He got angry at this. When after meditation for some time, 
she returned with an earthen pot full of water on her head, he, in his rage, struck it with a 
stick. The pot broke into pieces, but the water was not spilt and remained perfectly still 
on her head. She then came into the house, filled all the empty pots with this water and 
yet it was not exhausted. Then she threw down the remainder of the water outside the 
house and a pond was formed of it. This pond exists even now and is called Lal Trag. 


(2) Lal Ded used to peregrinate in a nude condition and was constantly saying, 
‘He only is a man who fears God, and there are very few such men about.’’ One 
day Shah Hamadan alias Mir Sayyid Ali, after whom the famous mosque in Srinagar 
is called and who came in Kashmir in 1379 and stayed here up to 1384 a. D., met her at 
Khampur, 10 miles to the south-west of Srinagar on the Shopian road, and she af once 
ranaway. This was a strange thing for Lal Ded to do, but it was soon explained. “I have 
seen a man,” she said to the astonished baniya, into whose shop she had fled for refuge. 
The baniya, however, turned her out. Then Lal Ded rushed to a baker’s shop and jumped 
into the oven, which at that time was fully heated for baking the bread. Hence the 
saying— Ayeyih wanisgayih kandaras,”’ (She came to a baniya but went to a baker). 
When the baker saw this he fell down in a swoon thinking that, for certain, the king would 
hear of this and punish him. However, there was no need of fear, as Lal Ded presently 
appeared from the mouth of the oven, clad in clothes of gold, and hastened after Shah 
Hamadan. 


Lal Ded threw herself in the baker’s oven purposely in order to show to Shah 
Hamadan that passing through the ordeal set up by Timur, the famous king of Central 
Asia (1378 a.p.), was an easy job for persons advanced in occult powers. This king 
was in the habit of going frequently through his capital city to ascertain the condition 
of his subjects. One night, while he wes wandering in the city in the disguise of a 
beggar, the shricks of a lad from a house attracted him and he entered it, when he came 
to know that the child and his parents had tasted no food for two days on account 
of abject poverty, and the shrieks of the child were due to the pangs of hunger. 
The disguised beggar felt so deeply for the starving family that he left the house 
with s promise to return soon with any eatable thing he might get by begging, and 
he fulfilled his promise by returning soon with a little bread which he handed 
over to the boy who was crying. The beggar secretly left a purse of gold coins in the 
compound of the house, and before leaving raised his hands towards the sky, praying 
loudly that the Great Allah might change the poor family into a rich one. At day- 
break the mistress of the house got startled to find the purse and was immensely happy. 
One of the coins she brought with a joyful heart before a neighbouring Sayyid to get it 


















changed. ‘The wicked Soyyid enquired and came to know of ler porsessing & purse of gold 
coins, He not only deprived her of her purse. bat charged her af he ving stolen it from 
him. The case came up before Timur who well knew the source from which the old woman 
hud wot the contested gald. The Sayyid end hie numerous witnesses who were also 
‘Sayyids took solemn oaths before Timur that the women héd etolen the bung. He, 
of course, dismissed the ease and restored the purse to the poor woman, Indignant 
‘at the brazen-fucedness of the Sayvide, he announced that all Sayyids residing im his 
kingdom must prove their purity by passing through the ordeal of riding o hot 
jran-horse. ‘This dreadfal test alarmed the Sayyids and they strove to eseape it by 
flight, Only Mir Sayyid Ali, who was a esint of high order, is said to have gone 
successfully through the ordenl. He then came from Hamedin (Persis) to Kashmir in 
8794.0. On secing Lal Ded coming out of 5 furnace of fire attired in clothes of gold his 
pride of riding a fire-horse wae humbled, and he became a constant companion of hers. 


(3) Once there was a performance of actors at Pampur, to witness which a large crowd 
of people had gathered. Lal Ded also, in her usual nude condition, wentto see it, Her 
father-in-law called her back to her house and scolded her for her want of modesty and 
decency, She excused heraclf by saying that there was no human being there, to avoid 
whose lookit might have been necessary to cover herself. He laughed cynically at this, But 
she asked him to look out from the window if what she said was true or not. He looked 
out and lo! he saw no human being, but only a number of fowls, sheep end goats 
collected there. 


(4) Once Sidh was performing the austere penances of chandréyun; that is to say, 
he had kept a fast which was to continue for 40 days, Lal Ded came to his house and 
enquired from his wife what he was doing. She replied—‘' Sud chhu karan zaf”’ (he is 
doing meditation), Lal Ded cried out: Nah, Nanda Margih diuthas guris taf" (no, his 
pony got a kick at Nanda Marg). Sidh overheard this and was ashamed, oa his mind hod 
really gone astray in the midst of meditation, thinking at that moment of his pony which 
he had sent for grazing to Nanda Morg.4 Lal Ded then invited him to eee how she was 
practising the penance, On the full-moon day she entered u well-cleaned room and 
standing up motionless, put an oarthen pot underneath her fect and another on her head, 
As the moon waned her body diminished, until on the fifteenth day of the dark fortnight 
the two pats joined cach other. Sidh was daily observing this. When the two pots closed 
hie raised the upper pot, and found something like quick-silver in it trembling and then 
put down the lid again. As the moon waned, ber body also began to increase, and on the 
full-mnoon day she was again whatshe was before. Sidh was astonished at this, and told 
ler that he had lifted up the wpper pot when they had met and had seen something like 
mercury trembling in the lower pot. He asked her in wonderment what it was and why 
it was trembling. She answered, hinting at the insignificance of his own vaunted penan- 
ces—" Tt was I that wos trembling lest even this austere ponance might be unacceptable 


— —=——=—— > — —— — ee 


2 Aaimilar atory ix told of Biwi Nanak. He attended prayer meeting at the request of o 
Muhammadan Sirdar, The congregation bent, knelt, and bowed while FAwh Ninnk atocl still At the 
ond he was asked why he did not join inthe prayer aml he remarked that the pricat at whose 
bonding, kneeling snel bowing the congregation moved was all the while thinking of hia own mare 
and therefore he waa waiting till his mind turned towards Gol The priest's mind iad actually 
gone aeimy ad stated by Biwi Ninak. 
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to God, for pinnae His grace human acts have no ier = —Nie F (Dowinne, fresira: 
Sith then remarked.— 

Gav Gatha guras khasthi 

Sui warditam Diva. 

The disciple hea gone up higher than her spiritual preceptor, 

O God grant, that I may become like her. 

(5) One day Lal Ded played blind man's buff with Shekh Nar Din and Shah 
Hamelin, She tol) them thet if they failed to wearch her out, they should call her 
thrice by her nome and she would reappear, They hid thamselves one by one, and 
Lal Ded found out each one of them. Afterwards Lal Ded hid herself and though 
they tried their best to seek her out they foiled. ‘Then they eolled her thrice by hor 
name and she suddenly reappeared before them, They enquired from her where ake 
hed hidden herself and abe told them she had merge] herself with tho five pleas 
(elements), and it was impossible for them to seek her out. 

(6) One day Shih Hamadin, Shekh Nir Din, Sidh and Lal Ded were sitting together 
discoursing on religious matters, when o cloud sccompented by a storm of wind gathered. 
Shah Hamadin remarked that rain was coming. Shekh Nir Din ssid, “ No, o hailstorm 
will oeeur.” Sidh said, "No, snow will fall." Lal Ded rebuked them for moking 
predictions, “ Pugr ai lah maker hah * (Tf asceticism, why then maky or hypocrisy). 
Makr in Kashmiri also means little round poppy-seed- Aike frosted snow. No sooner had 
she uttered these words than makr began to full, 

(7) Onee Shih Hamadin showed hia ooonlt powers to Lal Ded by placing a pot 
fall of rice and water on hia head, which at once got heated ond the rice in it got boiled, 
La! Ded, in order to humble his pride, showed him this power developed in herself to 
an immense degree. She took him to the river side, and dipping her hand In its water 
the whole river got heated and began to bubble. | 

Lal Ded died at on advanced age ot Bijhehars, 25 miles to the south-cast of 
Srinagar, just outside the Jama Masjid thers, ner its south-eastern corner. When she 
gove up her soul, it buoyed up like a flame of iight in the oir and then disappeared. 


SIVAII'S RAID UPON SURAT IN 1664. 
Br WILLIAM FOSTER, (.LE. 
Prefatory Note. 

THe sack of Surat by the Marithas in Jannary, 104, was an event of such imipor- 
tance that no apology need be offered for printing two first-hand unofficial accounts of it, 
especially as the one is not easily accessible, in a reliable form, to Indian historical students, 
While the other has not appeared in English before. These two documents are therefore 
printed below, merely premising that the English official acconnt, contained in # letter 
from the President and Council at Surat to the East India Company, dated 25th January 
1664, will be found in Sir George Forrest's Selections from the Bombay Records, Home Serixs, 
vol, i (p. 24), 

I. 

The fullest and most graphic narrative, from the English side, is contained in a letter 
from the lately arrived chaplain, the Rev, John L'Escaliot, dated 26th January 1664. 
The latter, which was Oy addressed to some relative at Norwich, was communicated 


1 (The. first of thes was reprinted in this Journal on long ago na 1878 (ante, Vol. VIII, pp. 256 ft.), 
the copy then being taken from Wilkin"s edition of Sir Thomes Browne's works. I am ‘glad to have the 
opportunity, through Me. Footer's help, of printing a more correct vorsicn of I/Escaliot's account.—E ?. | 
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to L’Escaliot’s friend, the celebrated Dr. (afterwards Sir Thomas) Browne, who caused it 
to be copied into one of his note-books, now in the British Museum (Sloane JESS, No. 1861). 
This transcript was published in 1830 by Simon Wilkin in his edition of Browne's works*; 
and the portion relating to Siviji's raid is here extracted, following, however, the Sloane 
MS., as Wilkin’s version contains several inaccuracies, It muat be borne in mind that the 
MS. itself is only a copy, and occasional errora ate to be expected. 


“Thus farr, deare Bro[ther], I had wrote on Tuesday, the 5 of January, about 
ten in the morning, when on a suddana strong alarme was brought to our house 
from the towne, with news that Seva-Gcee, Raya. or principall governour (for 
such assume not the name of kings to themselves, but yet endeavour to beo as 
absolute, cach in his province, as his sword can make him), was coming downe 
with an army of an uncertaine number upon Surat to pillage the citty; wich 
newes strooke no small consternation into the mindes of a weake and éfemi- 
nate people, in gee much that on all hands there was nothing to bee scene buat 
people flying for their lives and lamenting the low of their estates. The 
richer port, whose etocke of mony waa large enovgh to purchase that favour 
nt the hands of the Governour of the Castle, mode that their sanctuary and 
abandoned their dwellings to a merciless foe ; wich thay might well enough 
have defended, with the rest of the towne, had thay had the heartes of men, 


The same day a post coms in and tells them that the army was come within 
tenne course or English miles and made all hast forward ; wich put the cow- 
ardly and unfaithfull Governour of the towne to send a servant to sevagee ti 
treat of some conditions of ransome. But Seva-Gee retaines the mesenger 
and marches forewards with all speed, and that night loged his camp about 
5 miles English from the oittty; and the Governour perceiveing well that 
his mesenger returned not again and that Seva.Gee did not intend to treat at 
that distance, he crayes admission into the Castle and obtaineth it, and sor 
deserted hia towne. 


The citty of Surat is the only port on this side India wich belongs to the Mogol, 
and stands upon a river commodious enough to admitt vessells of 1000 tun 7 
milles up; at wich distance from the sea there stands «a reasonable strong castle, 
well manned and haveing great store of good guns mounted for the securing 
of the river. Ata convenient distance on the north, east, and south side# of this 
castle is the citty of Surrat, built of a large extent and very popelus, rich in 
marchandise, 0s being the mart for the great empire of the Mogol, but ill con- 
trived into narrow lanes and without any forme; and for buildings consists 
partly of brik isce the houses of the richer sort), partly of wood ; ‘the mA ne 





2 Wilkin contluded that the lotter was octoally aldneeed to Browne, and ay Sey ‘that 
effect has been acoepied by subsequent writers. This ie wrong. L’Esealiot whilreswes hig oorteapondent 
a4‘deare bro! and ‘bro.’ Wilkin boldly printed the first as "dears Browne’, though be did not venture to 
exter! the seoond referance in the same manner, Clearly, however, *brother’ wae intended, and we know 
phat L'Escaliot waa not related in this manner to any of the Browne [nmily. Sir Thomas refers to him 
merely ast my worthy loving freind’. After the chaplain's death, the Company made over his effect 
tu a George L’Escaliol, and this may woll have boon the correspondent in question, ae 
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sida ol eri sort only are timber, the rest in built of Sesatooes (as they call 
them) or caines, such as those youe make your angles [is., fishing-roda] [nf] mt. 
Norwich, but very large, and these belng tyed togather with the cords made — 
of cooonutt rinde, and being dawbed over with dirt, are the walls of the whole 
house and floors of the upper story of their houses. Now the nomber of the 
poore exceedingly surmounting the nomber of those of some quality, there 
bamboo houses are increassed unmeasumbly ; soe that in thé greatter part of 
the towne scare tow ur three brick houses are to bee scen in a street, and in 
some part of the towne not one for mary atreeta togather. Those houses wich 
are built uf bricke are usually built strong, their walls of 2 or 2) feete thicke 
and the roofes of them flat and covered with a plaster like plaster of Paris, wich 
makes most comodous places to take the evening aire in the hotter seasons 


The whole towne is unfortefied, either hy art or nature. Its situation is upon 
« large plaine of many miles extent and their care hath boene soe little to xecire— 
it by art that thay have only made against the cheefe avenues of the towne 
some weake and ill built gates, and for the rest in some parts a dry ditch easiely 
pavable by a footman, wanting a wall or other d defence on the innerside; the reat 
is left see open that soarce any signe of a dich is perceiveable, 


The people of the towne are either the marchants (and those of all nations almost, 
as Einglish, Duteh, Portngalls, Turkes,. Arabs, Armenians, Persians, Jewes, 
Indians of several! sorts, but principally Baniana), or ela Moores, the conqne- 
rers of the country, Hindues or the ancient inhabetants, or Persees, whos 
are people fled out of Persia ages agor and heere, and some miles up the country, 
settled in great numbers. The Banian is one whoo thinks it the grentesl 
wickedness to kill any creature whatsoever that hath life, least posibly they 
might bee the death of their father or relation; and the Peraeo doth supper 
stitiousty adore the fire as bis god, and thinks it an unpardonable min to throw 
watter upon it; soe that if a house bee fired, or their clothes upon their backs 
burning, thay will, if thay can, hinder any man from quenching It. The Moorea. 
ar troubled with none of these superstitions, but yet through the unworthy 
eovetuousness of the Governour of the towne thay hnd noo body to head them 
nor none unto whome to joyne themselves, and soe fled away for company , 
whereas, if there had beene 400 men trayned and in a readyness, ax by order 
from the King there ever should (whose pay the Governour puts into hiv owne 
pwket), the number to defend the ecitty would have amounted fo some 
thousands. This was the condittion of the citty at the tyme of ita invasion, 








The invader Seva Gee is (as I have said) by extraction a Rayar ora Governour, 
of a sniall counttry on the coast southwards of Basine, and was formerly o tri- 
butary tothe King of Vijapore, but being of an asspiring and ambitious minde, 
aubtile, and withall a soldier, hee rebella against the King, and partly by 
fraude, partly by foree. partly by corraption of the Kinga governoura of the 
Kings caoutles, senseth many of them into his hands, and withall parte of o 
country for wich the King of Vijapore paid tribute to the Mogol. His 
insolencys wete Goer many, and hia success soe great, that the King of Vijapore 
thought it high tyme to indevoer his mupression, or els all would bee lost. 
Hee raises his armies, but is worsted soe every where by the rebell that hee is 
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forced to conditions, to release homage to Sevegee of those ies wich hee 


held of him, and for the rest Sevagee was to make good his poaseasion against 
the Mogol us well as hee could. 





After some tyme of forbearance the Mogol demands his tribute from him of 


Vijapore, whoe returns answer that hee had not posession of the tributary 


lands, but that thay were detayned from him by his tebbell, whoe waa growne 
too stroong for him. Upon this the Mogol makes watr both upon the King 
of Vijapore and Sevagee, but as yet without any considerable success. Many 


attempts hath been made, but etill frusterated, cither by the ouning or vallour 


or mony of Sevager ; but now of late Kuttup Chawne,? an Umbraw who pos- 
essed [passed f) by Surrat since I arrived, with 5000 men and 14 ellephants, 
and had 0000 men more wich marched another way towa[rjds their randevouz, 
as wee hear hath taken from him a strong castle and [made ?] #ome impression 
into his country ; to dovert wich ware, it is probable he tooke this reaolletion 
for invation of this country of Gurarst. 


His person js discribed by them whoe have seen him to bee of menne stature. 
lower some what then I am, erect, and of an excellent proportion - active in 
excersise, and when ever hee speaks aremes to smile ; a quicke and peercing eye, 
an'l whitter then any of hia people. Hee is disstruatfull, seacret, subtile, cruell, 
pertidious, insulling over whomuoever he getts into hia power, abselute in his 
commands and in his punishments more then severe, death or dismembering 
being the punishment of every offence: if nesessity require, venterous and 


desperate in execution of his resolves, as may appeare by this following 
instance. 


The King [of] Vijapore' sends downe his unckell, a most accompleshed soldier, 
with 14,000 men inte Sevagecs country. The knowne vallour and expericnce 
of the man made Sevagee conclude that his best way was to assasinate him in 
hia owne armiye by a auddan surprise. This conduct of this attempt, how dan- 
gerous socver, would have been undertaken by many of his men, of whose 
conduct hee might have asured himselfe, but it seemca he would have the action 
wholly his owne. Heo therefore, with 400 as desperate ax himeselfé, enters 
the army, undiscovered comes tu the Genaralle tent, falls ip upon them, kills 
the guard, the Genoralls gonn, wounds the father (whoe hardly escaped), 
seseth on his daughter ond carries her away prisoner, and forceth his way backe 
through the whole army and retumes safe without any considerable loss. 
An afterward in dispight of all the King of Vijlajpore could doe, hee tooke 
Rajapore, a great port, plundered it, and seised our English marchants, Mr, 


Revington, Mr. Taylor, and digged up the English house for treasure, and kept 
the marchants in prison about eight months. 


|. =< __.. 1 3 el 
4 Possibly Kutbuddin Khin, who took part in the SU emt Spe aa under Jai Singh. 
‘An error for* tho Mogul Emperor,” 

Khan procede the capture of RAjApur, 


Thy writer ia alao wrong in making the attack on Shiista 
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Wedensday the 6 January, about 11 in the morning, Sevageo arrived nawre a 
great garden without the towne about 1 of a mile, and whilst hoe was busied 
in pitching hia tents sent his horsemen the outward streets of the towne 
to fire the houses ; soe that in less then halfe an houer wee might behold from 
the tops of our house two great pilliers of smoke, the certaine signs of a great diso- 
lation, and soe thay continued buming that day snd night. Thursday, 
Friday and Satturday still now fires raised, and every day neerer and meerer 
approching our quarter of the towne. 

That the terror was great I know youe will easly beleeve, And upon bis first 
begining of his fring the remainder of the people fled os thicke as posible ; 
so that on Thursday the streets were almost cmpty, wich at other tymes are 
exceeding thicke with people; and we the English in our house, the Doch in 
theirs, and some few marchante of ‘Turky and Armenia, neighbours to our 
English house, powesed of a seraw or place of reception for stramgers, were 
inft by the Governour and his people to make what shift wee could to secure 
ourselves from the enemy, This might the English and Dach have done, 
leaveing the towne and goeing over the river to Swalley to our shipps, which 
were then riding in Swalley Hole; but it was thought more like Bnglish men- 
to make ourselves Teady to defendsour lives and goods to the ultermost, than 
by « flight to leave mony, foods, house to. merceless people, and were contirmd 
in» tesolution that the Duch alsoe dete[r]mined the same; though there was 
noe possibility of releiveing one another, the Duch house beeing on the other 
vide of [the] towne, almost an English mile asunder. 

In order therfore to our better defence, the President, Sir George Oxinden, « 
most worthy, discreet, couragious person, sent advice to our ships at Swalloy 
of our condition, with his disires to the captains to spare him out of their 
ships what men thay could ; and wee in the meane tyme endeavored to fitt our 
house soe well as wee could, sending out for what quantety of provision of 
victualls, watter, and powder wee could gitt, of wich wee gott a competent 
store, ‘Tow brass guns we procured that day from o marchant in towne of 
about 300 [weight] a peice, and with old ship carriages mountted them and 
wade porta in our great gate for them to play ont of to scoute a shorte pasage 
to our howe. That afternoon: wee sent aboard a ship in the river for game, 
and had tow of about 600 [weight] per peice sent upin next morning with shott 
convenient. Some are set to molt lead and make bullets, others with chezels 
to cutt lead into slugs ; no hand idle, but all imployed to strengthen every place, 
as fyme would give leave, to the best advantage. 

On Weddensday men arrive to the nomber of 40 odd and bring with them 2 
brass guns more. Our 4 simaller guns are then carried up tothe tope of the house 
and 3 of them planted to scoure 2 great streets ; the 4[th| was bent upon a rich 
churles house (Hogee Said Beeg [Haji Zihid Beg], of whom more by and by), 
because it was equally of bight, and being posesed by the enemy might have 
beene dangerous to our house, Coptaines are appointed, and every man quar- 
terd and order taken for reliyeeing one another upon necessity. <A fresh 
recrute of men coming of about 20 more, wee than began to consider what 
houses neere usmight bee most prejuditiall, and on one side wee tooke possesion 
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of [a] pagod or Banian idol temple, which was just under our house (wich haveing 
taken, wee were much more secured on that quarter), on the other a Moorish 
Meseete [i.e., mosque], where severall people were harboured and had windowes 
into our outward yard, was thought good to bee cleared and shutt up; wich was 
accordingly done by a party, [and] all the people sent to seeke some other place to 
harbour in. 


Things being thuss rearonably well prepared, newes is brought us that 
Mr. Anthohy Smith, a servant of the Companyes, one whoe hath beene Cheife in 
severall factoryes, was taken prisoner by Sevagee[s] soulderiers as he came ashore 
neere the Duch house and was comeing to the English ; an unfortunate accedent - 
wich made us all much concerned, knowing Sevagee[s] cruelty, and indeed 
gave him over as quite lost. Hee obtianes leave some few houers after to send a 
note to the President, wherm hee aquants him with his condittion, that hee 
being brought before Sevagee hee was asked what hee vas and such like 
questions, and att last by Sevagee told that hee was not come to doe any 
personall hurte to the English or other marchants, but only to revenge himselfe 
of Orom Zeb (the Great Mogol) because hee had invaded his counttry [and] had 
killd some of his relations, and that he would only have the English and Duch 
give him some treasure and hee would not medle with there houses; ells hee would 
doe them all mischeefe possible. 


Mr. Smith disired him to sent a guard with him to the English house, least 
hee should finde any mollestation from his men, but hee answers as yet hee must 
not goe away, but comands him to bee earried to the rest of the marchants, 
where when hee came hee found the embassadour® from the great King of 
Ethiopia unto Orum Zeb prisoner and pinioned, with a great number of Banians 
and others in the same condition. Haveing set there some tyme, about 
halfe an hower, hee is seised upon by a cupple of black rogues and pinioned, in 
that extremety that hee hath brought away thee marks in his armes with him. 
This [is] what hee writt and part of what hee related when wee gott him againe 





The President by the messenger (one of Sevagee[s] men, as wee imagined) 
returned answer that hee wounderd at him that, professing peace, hee should 
detaine an English man prisoner, and that if hee would send him home, and 
not to suffer his people to come soe neere his house as to give cause of suspition, hee 
would hurt none of his men; otherwayes hee was upon his owne defence. 


Upon these tearmes wee were all Wedensday and untill Thursday about 2 at 
afternoon, when perceiveing tops of lances on the other side of a neighbour house ; 
and haveing called to the men to depart and not come soe neere us, but thay 
not stirring and intending (as wee concluded) to sett fier to the house on the 
quarter, whereby our house would have been in most emenient danger of 
being fiered alsoe, the President commanded 20 men, under the command of 
Mr. Gerrurd <Aungier, brother to my Lord Aungier, to sally forth upon them, 
and another party of about soe many more to make good their retreate. They 
did soe, and when thay facd them judgd them to bee about 25 horsmen 


6 For this embassy, see Sarkar’s History of Aurangztb ( vol. III, p. 137), Manucei ( vol. IT, p. 109), > 
Bernier ( p. 134), and Valentyn ( book IV, part II, p. 266 ), 
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well mounted. They discharged at them and wounded one man and one hor «, 
and the rest faced about and fled, but made a shift to carry of their wounded 
mun, but the horses fell, haveing gone a litle way. What became of the woun- 
ded man wee cannot tell; but Mr. Smith eaw him brought into the armey upon 
mens shoulders and shewed there to Sevagee. Tow of our men were hurt, 
one shott slightly into the legg with an arrow; the other, rashly porting from 
the rest and runing on before, was entt deep over the shoulder, but (thaink« 
to God) in a foire way of recovery, 


On Wedenadoy afternoone a party of the enemy came downe to Hogee Said 
Begs house (hee then in the Castle: one of a prodigous extate) and brake open. 
the undefended doores and ther continued all that night long and till next 
day that wee sallyed out upon theire men on the other quarter of our howe. 
Thay appeared by tow or 3 at a tyme upon the tops of his house to spye what 
preperations wee made, but as yet [we] had noe order to fier upon them. Wee 
heard them all night long beating and breaking open ohests and doors with 
great matiles, but were not much concernd for him; for had the wretrh had 
soe much heart os to have stood upon his gaurd, the 20 part-of what thay tooke 
from him would have hiered soe many men as would have secured ull the reat. 
When thay heard that wee wear abroad in the streets, thay imediatly in hast 
deserted the house and that (aa it afterwards appeared) in such hast as to leave 
tow baggs of mony dropt downe behind them : yet with intention, as they told 
the people they mett (euch poore wretches aa had nothing to loore and knew 
not whether to flye) to returne next doy and fier the house: but that was 
prevented, 





On Friday morning the President sent unto the Castle to Hogee Said Beg to 
know whither hee would permitt him to take possesion of anil secure a great comi- 
pany of warehouses of his adjoyneing to out house and with would bee of print 
consequence to preserve both his poods and our howe. Hee testified hia will. 
ingness, and immediately from the tope of our house, by help of a ladder, woe 
entred it ond haveing found [that] the enemic, haveing beene all Wedensday 
afternoon and night till past Thursday noone plundering the great house, had 
likewise entred and begun to plunder his first warchouse but were scard, ai 
Ehat little hurt wax done. They had tyme to carry nothing that ix as yet 
knowne of, and only broken open certaine vessels of quickesilver which there 
lay spilt about the warehouse in great quantetye. Wee locked it up and put 
& gaurd in the roome next the street, wich through belp of a beleoone secured 
by thicke plank tyed to the belcoone pillers, soe close cn to another as noe more 
space was left but for a muskett to Play out, was soe secured as no Bpprooch 
could bee made againe to the doore of his gteat house or any passage to the 
warehouss but what must cone under dainger of our shott. 

In the afternoone on Friday Sevagee sends Mr. Smith as bis messenger to our 
house with propositions and threats, haveing first made him oblige himeelfe to 
returne, and withall obliging himselfe when hee did returne that hee would doe 
him noe hurt, whatsoever mesage hee should bring, His mesage was to send 
wecihewrts rupees (every lack is 100,000 ond every rupee is worth 2s. 8d.), 

fia men freely to doe their pleasure to Hogee Said Begs house; jf 
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not, threatening to come and force us, and vowed to kill every person in the 
house and te dig up the houses foundation. To this it was answerd by the 
mersenger thut came along with Mr. Smith that, as for his 2 propositions, he 
dikired tyme to mak answer to them till the morrow, they being of soo great 
moment; and as for Mr. Smith, that hee would and did keep him by force 
and hee should not returne till then, when, if hee could consent to either pro- 
position, hee would send him. 

Mr, Smith being thuss returned to us, youe may bee sure each man was inquise- 
tive to know news ; whoe told us for their number they do give themselves out 
to bee 10,000 ond thay were now at least a very considerable armey since the 
comming of tow Ravors with their men, whosse names hee knew not: that 
their horses were very good (and soe indeed those wich wee saw were): that 
When hee came away hee could not [but] guess, by the mony heaped up in tow 
great hoayes before Sevagee his tent, than that hee had plundered 20 or 25 lack 
of rnpeca : that the day when hee came away in the morning there was brought 
in teere up 300 porters, laden cach with 2 baggs of rupees, and some hee 
guessed to be gold; that thay brought in 28 sere of large pearle, with many 
other jewells, great diamonds, rubies, and emeralds (40 sero make 37 pound 
weight), and these, with an increcdable quantety of mony, they found at the 
house of the feputed richest marchant in the wourld (his name is Verge Vora, 
his estate haveing beene esteemed to bee 80 lack of rupees): that they were 
still, every bower while hee was there, bringing in loods of mony from his house 
His disire of mony is soc great that he spares noe barbour[ouls cruelty to 
txtort confessiina from his prisoners; whips them most crucly, threatens 
death, and often executeth it [if] thay doe not produce soe much as 
hee thinks they may or disires they should; at least cutte off one hand, 
sometymes both. 

A very great many there were who, hearing of his comeing, went forth to him, 
thinking to fare the better, but found there fault to there cost: as one whoe 
came to our house for cure. Hee went forth to mecte him and told him hee 
was come from about Agra with cloth and had brought 40 oxen loaded with it, 
anil that bee came to present him with it all or eles what part hee should please 
to comand. Sevagee asked him if hee had noe mony. Hee answered that 
hee had not ax yet sold any cloth since hee came to towne, and that hee had 
noe mony. The villaine made his right hand to bee cutt off immediatly and than 
bid him begone; hee had noe need of his cloth. The poore old man returns, 
findes his cloth burnt, and himselfe destetute of other harbor comes to the 
English house, where hee is dresed and fed. 


But to proceed : Mr. Smith farther tells us that on Thursday their came a young 
fellow with some conditions from the Governour, wich pleased Sevagee not at all - 
p08 that hee asked the fellow whether his maister, being now by him cooped 
up in bis chamber, thought him a woman to accept such conditions, The 
fellow imediatly returns ‘‘and wee are not women: T have somewhat mora 
to say to youe,” drawes his dagger, and runs full et Sevagee[s) breast, A fel- 
low that stood by with a sword redy drawne strike betwoene him and Sevagee 
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- and strikes his hand almost of, soe that [it] hung but by a pece of flesh. 
The fellow, haveing made his thurst at Sevagee with all his might, did not stoop 
but run his bloody stumpp against Sevagee[s] breast and with [such] force, 
[that] both Sevagee and-hee fell togather. The blood being seen upon Sevagee, 
the noise run through the camp that hee was killed and the crye went “ kill 
the prisoners”; whereupon some were miserably hacked. But Sevagee have- 
ing quitted himselfe, and hee that stood by haveing cloven the fellows scull, 
comand was givein to stay the execution and to bring the prisoners before 
him ; wich was imediatly done, and Sevagee, according as it come in his minde, 
caused them to cutt of this mans head, that mans right hand, both the hands 
of a 3[rd]. It comes to Mr. Smith[s] turne, and his right hand being comanded 
to be cutt of, hee ecryed out in Indostan to Sevagee Tather to cutt of his head ; 
unto wich end his hatt was taken of, but Sevagee stopt execution, and soe 
(praised bee God) hee escaped. There were than about 4 heads and 24 hands 
cutt of. | 

Atter that Mr, Smith was come away and retayned by the President and they 
heard the answer, hee sends the embassador of Ethiopia, whome hee had sett 
free upon dillivery of 12 horses and some other things sent by his king to Oron 
Zeb, to tell the English that hee did intend to vissitt us and to raise the house 
and kill every man of us. The President resolutly answers that wee were redy 
for him and resolved not to stire : let him come when hee pleased, and since 
hee had (as hee saide) resolved to come, hee bid him come one pore [ pahar] 
(that is about the tyme of a watch) sooner then hee intended. With this ans- 
wer the ambassadour went his way, and wee heard no farther from him any 
more but in the terrible noise of the fier and the hideous smoke wich wee saw, 
but by Gods mercy came not soe neere us as to take hold of us (ever blesed 
be His name). 

Thursday and Friday nights were the most tirrible nights for fier. On Friday, 
after hee had ransaked and dug up Verge Voros house, hee fiered it and a great 
vast number more towards the Dutch house; a fier soe great as turnd the 

“night into day, as before the smoke in the day tyme had almost turnd day 
into night, rissing soe thicke as it darkned the sun like a great cloud. On 
Sunday morming about 10 a clocke (as thay tell us) hee went his way, 
and that night lay 6 courss of, and next day at noone was passed over Brooch 
river.® 

_ There is a creedable information that hee hath shipt his treasure to carry into 
his owne country, and Sir George Oxenden hath sent a fregate to see if hee can 
light of them: wich God grant. Wee kept our wach still till Tuesday. 

I had forgote to writt you the manner of their cutting of mens hands, wich was 
thuss. The person to suffer I8 pinioned as strreight as possibly thay can, and 
then, when the nod is given, a soldier come[s] with a whitle or blunt. knife and 
throws the poore patient downe upon his face ; than draws his hand backward 
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and sett his knee upon the prisoners backe and begins to hack and cutt on on 
side and other sbout the wrest. In the meane tyme the poore man roaret 
exceedingly, kicking and bitting the ground for very anguish. When the 


villiane pereeves the bone to bee laid bare on all sides, hee setteth the wreat 


to his kuve and gives it o nap, and proceeds till hee hath hacked the hand 
quite of; which done, thay force him to rive and make him run ace long till 
through paine and loes of blood hee falls downs. They then unpinion him 
and the blood stops.” 


( To be continued. ) 
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At this time one Husain Khan??? who had risen from the dregs of the people to rank 
and honour and was enrolled among the king's servants, and of whose affairs an account 
will be given hereafter, conspired with other of the courtiers to compass the downfall of 
Changiz Khin and by means of money bribes, and fair promises, gained over to his wide o 
party who, with him, made it their business to slander Changiz Khan, and daily perverted 
snd misrepresented to the king all his acts witi) they estranged the king from him, Among 
other things they said that the whole army regarded themselves os the servants of Changiz 
Khin and would never parade at court until Changia Khiin appeared, In order to prove this 
charge, they raised one of the curtains of the royal pavilion on the side to which the king faced, 








700 Husain Bin wha the vile favourite of Murtarii Nipiin Shih, and be better known by hia inter 
title of Bihib hin, He first attracted the king's uttention at the siege of Narndla, According to Firiehta, 
Shih MirzA Isfahinl, the envoy of Ibrihin Qutb Shah, wae the prime moverin the plot againgt Changtx 
Khan. He had offered Changiz Khin uw bribe of 200,000 Adv» to dizaunde hin master from invading Bidar, 
Changiz Ehiin refused the bribo saying that his master supplied all his wants and that his intention was to 
overthrow the king of Bidar, who was a Sunol, in order that there might be but three kings in the Dnkan, 
all Shiahs, who would live in amity ond unite to oppose any ageresaion from Delhi. Shih Mirza, being 
thus foiled, turned his attention to the favourite, and told Husain Khan that Changix Rhiin intended -to aeja0 
Berar for himeel! anil to establish himeelf as independent ruler of the country, Husain Khin Jeni a ready 
earto these suggestions, for the king had ordered Changpiz Khin to punish him for some insclence of which 
he hed been guilty and Changiz hin had seen thot the Punishment war suffioiently severe, THusain 
hhin now repeated to the king Shih Mirzi’s accusation againnt Changic Khin, but the king rebuked his 
mnt told him that ho knew that he hud a ETudye agninat Changiz lin, wheroupot Husain khiin referred 
him to Shih Mirsii himecif, The king went secretly for Shih MirzA agai question him. ‘The envoy 
ropedtod hig acousation und Murtazi, still loth tu beliove it, revelved to test Changle Khan, Ho foigned to bo 

weary of his sojourn in Berar and to bo anusious te return to Alunndanger, Changiz Khan tttged hom to stay 
for 1x months mor, in order that the nowly conquerod country might become accustomed to hig rule, 
and then to return to his capital, leaving himin charge of the administration fora time, ‘The king regarded 
this proposal ag confirmation of Shih Mirzh's charge and from that day his manner to Changiz Kh n 
changed, Changiz Rhin, obgerving the chance, abstained from attending court, on the plew of sickness, 
This only increased the suspicion against him and his master sent to him Hakim Muhammad Miri, omtet. 
aibly to treat him, but really as the bearcr of a poisoned dmught, Changiz Khin took the draught and, 
aa the poison waa working, wrote a lotter to his ungrateful master, protesting his fidelity and recommending 
to him wome of the Foreign amir and hia own contingent of Forcigners. After his death some letter, 
from Shiib Mirzi, which proved his innocence, were found among his papers, and the king, on reading them, 
Was overcome with grief and shame, and caused Shah Mirz4 to be expelled from his camp—F. ii, 967-275. 
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and enabled him to see the truth of the fact which they had stated. The king was at this time 
already becoming suspicious of his wise minister and this charge had a great effect on his mind. 
One of the matters which made the king suspicious of his minister, was the following. The 
king always took great care to inquire into the affairs of the soldiers of his army and frequently 
sent trusted messengers among them with this object, and, without the knowledge of Chan- 
giz Khan, would send them bags of gold with strict injunctions that these gifts were to be 
kept secret. As a consequence, every individual soldier who was inany need freely brought 
his wants to the notice of the king and profited by his profuse liberality. All this could not 
long be concealed, and Changiz Khan, who also inquired into the affairs of the soldiers. soon 
discovered it. He, having in view the necessity of protecting the royal treasury from un- 
necessary and extravagant expenditure, turned back many who came to court with a view 
to receiving gifts, and this appeared to the king to be an act of great harshness, for he regard- 
edit as abominable that the needy should be turned away from his court. Thus the king's 
distrust of his minister, fomented by the conspirators, grew day by day, until matters reached 
such a pitch that Changiz Khan became apprehensive for his life, and, giving up all hope, 
threw himself on a bed of sickness and put far from him all ambition and all zeal in the royal 
service. Allsoon became aware of the change in the king's disposition towards his minister and 
each formed his opinion on it, all believing that it was the king's unprompted will that Chan- 
giz Khan should be disgraced. Changiz KhAn’s sickness now increased and his limbs swelled 
and suppurated. The skilful physical Hakim Muhammad Misri, who was famous for his know- 
edge of his art and was a trusted and intimate servant of the king, treated the patient and 
bled him, although his friends in their sympathy would have prevented it. But all was of 
no avail. The king now, hearing of the condition of Changiz Khan, set out to visit him in 
the sickness which he himself had caused, but the messenger of death was on the wing and 
made no delay in his journey, and before the king could reach his minister, Changiz Khan 
died #9! and his soul hastened to its home. | 

Changiz Khan was distinguished for wisdom and resourcefulness above all the vazirs 
of his age. He was brave and highminded and in the short time during which he held the 
office of vakil and pishud he raised the power of the Ahmadnagar kingdom to its zenith, added 
a large kingdom like Berar, with all its forts and fortified posts, to the kingdom, treated with 
Ibrahim Qutb Shah and ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah as inferiors, and had ever before him as an object, 
the conquest of the kingdom of Bidar: but in the end death disappointed him of the com- 
pletion of his design. At the same time that Changiz Khan died, Tufal Khan died in the fort 
of Lohogarh and it was an extraordinary coincidence that the coffins of these two met on 
the banks of the Parandi as Tufal Khan was being carried for sepulture to Elichpar and 
Changiz Khan’s body was being borne to Ahbmadnagar. 

After the death of Changiz Khan the office of vakél and pished was bestowed on the phy- 
sician as skilful as Plato (Hakim Muhammad Misri) and Sayyid Murtaza was appointed 
Sar-i-naubat. The royal army then returned to the capital, marching with such speed that 
they covered a distance of eighteen gat, that is to say thirty-six leagues, in one stage. The 
king, on his return to Ah madnagar bestowed favours on the Sayyids, the Maulavis, the learn- 
ed men, and the people and inhabitants generally, and now that he had leisure for his designs 
of conquest, he also paid attention to the wants of the army and to the learned. Mauland 
Sadr-ud-din Talagani was at this time admitted to the intimacy of the king and so progres. 

201 In the original MS. a blank is left here for the date. Firishts anys (ii. 271) that Chanciz Bhan 
died in a.m, 983 (a.n, 1574-75) but does not mention the day or the menth. . : 
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6ed in the royal favour that in a short time there Was none in the court more trusted or more 
intimate than he, The general opinion is that it was owing to his influence that Murtard 
Nigam Shih conceived a distaste for public business and for the society of the officers of 
state, as will be hereafter set forth, 

‘Another who caine into prominence at this time was the leamed and accomplished 
Qizl Beg Vihrini, who was appointed to the high post of Vakil. Sayyid Murtasi was 
Promoted trom the sar-i-naubati of the left wing to the sar i-naubalt of the right wing, end 
Yolibut Khan, an account of whom will be given hereafter, was appointed to the ear-i- 
Watibati of the left wing. In a short time Sayyid Murtazi was raised to the degree of amir, 
Or rather to that of amir-w-wmard, and Salibat khan was appolited to the «ar-i-nauball of 
the right wing. 


At this time the King withdrew himself from public business, and carried his avoidance 
of it so far that he entirely shunned the com pany of men. 


Another person who obtained promotion about this time was Husain Khan, who at length 
became well known under the title of Sahib Khan. He wasat first a seller of fowls, and was om. 
Moyed in this cimacity about the royal kitchen when the king's kind'y glance fell upon him, 
ind Murtardh Niziim Shih pitying his wretched state, raised him from the dust of disgrace 
to the height of honour, and his power and influence became so prtat that, like all mean ond 
lowly born people so raised, he became tyrannical and oppressive and stretched forth his 
hands to the shedding of the blood and the unveiling of the honour of bond and free, and 
had even n design of sharing the kingdom, thus raising strife and disturbances which led to 
the ruin of the kingdom and the dispersal of its subjects, and in the course of which he 
perished. 


In his early days of office as rolq], Sa yyid Qizt Beg managed the affairs of 
with unlirvted power, under commission from Murtazi Nitvim Shak giving him absolute 


tuthority to act in all matters in hia name and purporting to transfer to him the king's res 
ponsibility to God for his dealings with his people.202 


The king also commanded that a ' chain of justice “ should be hung in the plain of the 
Kala Chabttra and that a court of justice com posed of several of the leading officers of state 
should sit daily in that building to hear such cases as shoutel bee brought before them, Say- 
vid Qixi Beg saw that this eourt of requests sat, as commanded by the king, and devoted 
his time to serving the interests of the king's subjects, whether amall oF ptvat, 


At this time Ghiyas-ud-cin Muhammad, entitled U'tibir Ahan, who was the envoy at the 
court of Murtasid Nizim Shih from ‘Ali ‘Adil Shih, displayed a forged order, purporting te 
be tinder the hand of Murtasé Nizim Shih, to the effect that the king had bestowed nye 
Vtibdr Khan the jewelled waistbelt which had been received in the royal treasury from the 
kingdom of Vijayanagar, and that it Should be given to him without delay, (agi Beg and 
the rest of the great officers of state, regafding such « gift as in keeping with the king's 
fourrosity, yet agreed that some consideration was necessary before the 


2 Firighte saya that Murtard Niziim Shih, on his return to Abtnadnagar from Berar, assembled 
the principal Foreign amirs and told thom that he waa not ht to rule, as he was incapable of dincriminatiny 
between justico and injustice, Hoe feared the judgment of God, and therefore Proposed to retire from ile 
world and attempt to mtone by Pecanes for the ovander of Changiz Khin, Ha transiermd the adminigtrn- 
tion of hia kingdom, with all the responsibility attached to it, to Sayyid Qast Bog Yards: he took them all 
to witness that he was no langer Tespongibie for the administration, ond he sited them to bear witnene 
for him to this effect at the last day. He authorized Qaat Beg, if he could not perform his duties alono. 
to mepocinte to himeelf Amin-ul-Mulle, MirzA Muhammad Tagi, and Qasim Beg. He then retired to 
the Baghdad palaon, where Sahib Khin wag the only person admitted to his presemee—f’, jj, 271, 273, 
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I'tibAr Khan, but Mu'tabar Khdn, who then held the office of Dtoda, submitted a petition Xo 
the king to the effect that I'tibir Khan had produced what purported to be a royal order 
regarding this belt, but that as its value was 60 high that it was not considered that anybody 
save the king himself could worthily receive it, further orders were awaited. In renly to 
this the king wrote saying that he had no knowledge of any such order as that produced by 
Ptibir khan, but that ay l’tibir Khin had founded his hopes on the royal generosity, the 
belt should be delivered to him without delay and that he should not be accused of forgery, 
Ma'tabar Khan did not obey the royal command that this matter should be kept secret, Iut 
published all the circumstances, so that U'tib’r Khin’s forgery hecame known to all, 

When the king heard of Murtagh Khin’s disobedience he degraded him from the post of 
divin and imprisoned him, at the same time sending the belt to Itibir Khan, Tt would, in 
short, be impossible to recount all Murtaza Nizam Shah's acta of generosity and munificence 

Another officer who, after the return from Berar, attained the rank of amir was Asad 
khan, who had performed eminent éervices in the capture of the various fortresses of Berar, 
espeniilly Narnala, and had served the artillery extremely well, After attaining to the tank 
of amfr, he daily advanced in the royal favour until he ultimately became vali? and pishwd, 

At this time news was received by the king that a person in Berar named Firtiz Shah 
giving himself ont to be of the “Timid ShAhi family, had risen in rebellion, collected the scat- 
tered remnants of ‘Tufal KhAn’s army and defeated the officers who held Berar on behalf of 
the king, so that most of the zaminddrs had forsworn their allegiance to Ahmadnagar, 
The king appointed Sayyid Murtaz’, who had then attained the tank of amfr and was 
governor and jdginldr of Bir, to the governorship of Berar, with the rank of amir-ul-wmard 
investing him with a especial robe of honour. 





Sayyid Murtaga marched towards Berar, and when he reached Jilnipir, Jomshid 
Khan, with troops under his command, joined him, and the amfrs of Berar, as he approached 
that country, joined him, Sayyid Murtazé, with his large army, advanced into Berar and 
halted not until he reached the town of Bilapir, When Firhx Shih heard of the advance 
of the army he, realizing that he could not withstand it, fled before it, pursued daily by Say- 
vid Murtaza and his troops, who were only one day's march behind him, At last, weary of 
ceaseless wandering, he threw himself into the fort of Ammer Charbi.2™ 

While Pirtiz Shah was thus throwing Berar into confusion, bands of misguided Gond 
rose in tebellion and laid waste several of the border villages. Sayyid Murtazi therefore 
aent Mirai Yadgir, Chandhé Khin, and some other officera to besiege Amer Charhi, while 
he, with rest of the army, marched against the rebellions Gonds with the object of laying 
waste Gondwara, He destroyed several of the Villages and parganas of Gondwira and carried 
fire and sword through that country, while the amtre who had been left to besiege the fort, 
succeeded in capturing itand «lew Firiz Shah, Sayyid Murtaza, having completed the 
devastation of Gondwara and utterly subdued the rebels, returned to Abmadnagar and had 
the honour of being received by the king. 


203 This is Aroner on the “‘Tapti. in 21° 32° N. and 76° Al’ F known aa AmnerJalpi from a neigh. 
bauting pargena lown, the two parca boing always mentioned together, The *Gonda * here mien tienes | 
are the Korkua of the Melghi}, in northern Berar, and ‘ tondwira’ is thelr country, the Melghat. They 
are glwaya called Gouds by Muhammadan writers, an error mada by the British offlcials appointed tu 
administer Berar On its assignment in 1853, and for acme yeary afterwards. They differ from the Gonds 
bothrin race and language. i 
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Shortly after this it: was reported to the king that the’ emperor Akbar. with an innu- 
merable army, had entered Malwa and was there cogaged in fishing in the Nurbada.t® 'The 
king. ax o precautionary measure, secretly made over Mugaffar Husain Mirzi Biiqurd,* 
who was then at Abmadnagar, to Asad Rijn and sent with him to the borders of Borer, a 
large number of officers, with their troops in order that they might be prepared to resist any 
invasion of hisdominions. Orders were also issued to Sayvid Murtas4, directing himto march 
with the army of Berar to the frontier and to co-operate with Asad Khiin in resisting any 
invader. 

Asad hhin with Muzaffar Husain Mirch and the rest of the officers sct out forthe borders 
of Berar, and Sayyid Murtazé, in obedience to the orders which he had recetved, assembled 
the army of Berar and marched towards the frontier in order to be ready to oppose the em- 
peror Akbar. The two armies met on the bank of the Purandi?™ which t the boundary 
between Burhinpor and Berar, and encamped there, The aimfrs now decided that the pre- 
sence of Muzafiar Husain Mirza in their camp was undesirable, and they therefore made 
him over to Bubri Khan and sent him to the town of Dary4pdr in Berar. 

When Miran Mubammad Shih?, Sultan of Burhdnpir, heard of the approach of the 
army of Abmadnagar, he ent most of his amirs, with their troops, to its support, and the 
armices met on the bunks of the Porand!, the army of Burhinpir remaining encamped on the 
north bank while Sayyid Murtaga and Asad Khiin remained on the south bank. The main 
holy of the royal army now moved from the captal and marched! to Daulatihid?o? where 
the roval pavilicn waa pitched on the bank of the Qitlugiyyah tank. Sayyid Murtaza 
anil Asad Kifin kept daily wateh on the frontier at the Purandi river, but engaged daily in 
hnunting, while prepared at all times for bottle. 

Akbar 's spies continually reported to him these movements and he, surprised and porkurb- 
edat thie preparedness, took Counsel with lis amirs and the officers of his army, aaying that 
the Nigam Shihiarmy hai! taken the field before him and was now ostensibly engaged in hunt- 
ing without displaying any fearor alarm, and inquiring whether any of his counsellors were in 
favourof war. Allagreed that it would not be wise to fight, forif they should defeat the APU 
of Almodnagar they would have performed no great feat, while if. on the other hand, ther 
should be defeated they would have to cndurée the shame of it forever, This advice Gonunen. 
ded itself to Akbar, and he retreated, Murtazi Nigam Shih, acting on the principle that 
prace was fh fowl thing, sent Vali Khan to the court of Akhbar withrich and costly gifts and 
tha opened peaceful negotiations. 

Asad Khan and Sayyid Murtags then retired from the frontier and joined the Toyal camp at 
Downatihid where they had an audience of the king, and the reval army then returned to 
Abmadaagar Savvid Murtaza anil his officers were ditemissed with much honour to Berar, 








So) This teport waa not quite curtect. Om Bop. 1h, La6, Akbar SS SS Se 
pilgrimage to Ajmer, arriving there on Sep. 27. He marched in pereon ox far ae Dipilpir (22° 41" §, 
and 78° 33! EL) in the sarkdr of Ujjam, and on Fob, 27, 1677, diqpatched « (ores under Qutl-nd-din han 
to Ehindesh, wher Baja “All Khin, who had just muceeded Muhanad ShOh 0, had withheld tribute, 
relving on help from Albrmndnagar, Raja ' Ali (jin made his subinisaion and the fore returned Abhar 
Loving satiaied hintwel! that all wan quiet in the Dakan, returned to Fathpir Sikri, arriving there on May, 
i. DAT, ; 
too Miwiaffar Husain, ano of the relolliows * Mirsds,’ Akhary digtuat cousins, had been taken by hin 
mwither to the Dakan after Akbar had defeated the Mirtia in Gujarit. 

20 ‘Theresia no river of thitname, and the Tiptl. not the Pirns Nedi,ia the boundary hetwaen 
Herr and fleinithesh, 

O07 "This should be Rijs * All Alin. who had now aucesmled hia Grothar Mulmn meal: 

48 According to Firishta (ii. 272) Murtad Nisim Shah marched to Dawlatibad with a forte ga 
inadequate that his advisers protested, and begged him to await reinforcements, 


The Qutligiyvah tank wae a tank constructed by Quthrch khjo, governor of Dwolatihdd for several 


“pons under Muhermnmwl Taghhig (aco. 15-1941). 
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LAA ALL —Aws AcUOUNT OF THE REBELLION oF Musarran iivsar Minzi is Began, , 
AXD OF ITS SUPPRESSION. 

After Muyaffar Husain Mirz4 had been sent, ax seemed goed to the amirs, to seb 
of Daryapor, ainbitions designs began to shape themselves in his heart anil, with a purty 
whom he had attracted to himself, he fled one dark night to the borders of Gujarit. Here 
he was joined by large numbers of men who had served in the armies of his father and his 
unele, which were now scattered over the face of the land, but'assembled aronnd him on hear- 
Ing that he was once more free, He thos, ina very short time, had command of five or six 
thouswined good hore, Muzholy and others, and matched with great pomp towards Berar. 
On the way thither he turned aside to the country of Mirzi Vadgir and captured several 
clephants and horses from his jigir, This exploit greatly increased his reputation and pres- 
tive and his approach caneed great alarm among the amirs of Berar, who assembled rouni 
Sevyid Murtagé and busted themselves in making preparations for war. He, with his large 
army, marcher to meet him, Muxaffar moaintalned a correspondence in which the latter 
professed himaelf the friend, and even the servant of the former, but this was a nuvte bling! 
and Sayvid Murtasi never tlaxed forone moment lis preparntions for luttle, ual waa ever 
wileching his opportunity. The armic= met near the village of» Anjangaion. FO" Some of 
the troops of Masaffor Husain MirzA, who had been educed from, their allegiance by Sayyid 
Muriaxi, hod undertaken to desert and oppose their master in the fight, and as soon a6 the 
arinies were dnewn ap, these troops, without attempting to strike a blow for him, marched 
across the field and joined: Sayyid Murtaga. This oceurrence completely oownd the rest of 
the MirzA’s troops, and they broke and tled, pursued by the army of Berar, wlio slew large 
niumbers of themand captured many more, Muraffar Hissin Mirci escaped from the field with 
much diffeulty and fled to Burhiapir, where he took refuve, but Mirin Muhammad Shah, 
the ruler of Burhanpiir, ax soon as he heard of his arrival, seizad him and iniprisomed him 
nnd shortly afterwards sent him to Jalilud-iin Mubhammod Akbar, hie old enemy, by whem 
he was imprisoned for lite in.one of the fortresses of Hindiistan.*!" The army of Berar 
retumed from this expedition with much spoil, taking their ptisouers with them. On their 
return the expedition was reported to the king and with the report went the prisoners anid the 
heads of the alnin, The amira then dispersed to their pdgire. = The king waa mouth olated by 
the joyful news of the result of this affair ond bestowed robes of honour snc other ayours- 
dnd honours on Sayyid Murtazi and all the amire whe had participated in the vintory, 

LAXXMITL—As ACCOUNT OF THE GENEMAL MASSACRE ORDERED BY MURTARA 
Nizam Sian, 

Aw. LST7. Le thie year Murta:4 Nikhm Shih isswed onlers for a general massgere:in his 
capitiel,“"" It isn matter for great surprise that euch wn order should have been issued by 
ip king so merciful and so forgiving, and therefore acoounts of the reasons whith Jed to its 
issul display many discrepancies. Some of these accounts will, however, be related heru, 

In this vear an order for a general masseore in the capital wae isned hy the king to Qidi 
Beg and the other officers af state. All the wise amen of the tine were. aatonishes| ab this 
order, and cach, ax it hiked him, endeavoured to find » teason to which he could attribute 
ite iseue, for such open and Hogrank tytunny and injustice by pn king who hod hitherto been 
note for his Tegard for homan life, his-good nature, and his clemency, appeared to be most 
strange and incomprehensible, Many reasons and grounds were assigned to the order 
by hy popular report and rumour, and I shall now nuention A few of the leas unreasonable. 


‘of In 21" Ww’ N. and ir 2 ER 

110 ‘This ta not quite correct, Th was Raja * All Bidn of Khinilesh why eaptared Muzuffar Huralis 
Mirth and handed him overto Akbar, The Mirza did not pao the rest of his life in prison, theugh 
he was constantly in trouble, fll Fitihta ders nob mention Uue masere. 





Diosunen, 1021] ‘HISTORY OF THE NIZAM SHAH! RIN(S OAR ‘327 











Some believed that at that time the king was wont to go nightly in ainguloe ‘hrvsigh 
"the streets and bavare of the city while he declined to see the officers in state by day, and that 
‘a rumour became the common talk of the city, and it ia supposed hy some that the king heard 
ome of the lower classes discussing this matter between themselves one night, and, being 
annoyed by the rumour, ‘ssued an ordér fora general massacre of the lower classes: but a 
wise mon-will readily perceive the insuflicleney of this teason, for it is inconceivable that a 
religious king who, as will have been seen from the account already given and as will be evi- 
dent from what shall be related hereafter, was most scrupulous in executing justice and in 
observing the commands of the sacred law, should, regardless of the accounts to by rendered 
by him on the day of the judgment, order a general massacre of the people merely because 
he had heard a few persons discussing a false and groundless rumour, while the guilt er 
participation of the great majority of the inhabitants had never been proved, 

Some say that at the time when the genetul maseacte was ordered, some of the royal 
servants whose duties kept them in close attendance on the King, noticed that close to the 
sleeping chamber of the king a shed was orected and the bkeness of a man’s head, made in 
capper, stadded with many iron nails, was set-up inthe midst of this shed or pavilion, and the 
iasue of the order for the massacre was in. sonie way connected with these ATTAnge Tents » 
but this seems to be scarcely sufficient to account for the iesue of the order, 

Some tvain kay that the king was one night strolling around his palace, when he met, 
near his own private pavilion, man. The matter was inquired into and the man proved 
toe bea thauie disguised asa groom, who had obtained wccess to the neighbourhood of the 
king's private apartments under the pretence of attending to the Toyal horses. The king 
was much enraged and isaued an order for a ninsza(re of three: clorses of the people, (1) 
the lampmen, who are called in the speech of the Dakan, Droit, and who aro entrusted with 
the duty of keeping watch at night, (2) the grooms, who are called Ddngs,im the disgnize 
of one of whom the man had obtained access to the neighbourhocd of the King’s priyute 
npartments, and (3) the thavdy, t.e., the roval servants, It is evident that this reason forthe 
massacte is more satisfactory than the others that have been given. : 

Tn any tase by Teagson of some offence known only to the Knower of Secrets, about a 
thousand people were sent to the next world. 








Ph 7 nor THE AW/RS wine THK ROXAL, ABMY 
To Tek COUNTRY OF “ALi “ADIL. SH) H FOR THE PLUSDER AND DEVASTATION OF THAT 
COUSTEY, AND THAT KING'S RKTREAT.-!= 
When “Ali “Adil Shah heard that Murtaza Nigam Shih had withdrawn from all parti- 
cipation in public business and that Changiz Khan was no longer alive, he set himeelf once 
ieain to stir up strife and sent anarmy into the Abmadnagar kingdom to phander and lay 
waste the country and slay its Inhabitants. Information of the approach of the army was: 
brought to Sayyid Qixi Beg and he, having contrived to gain access to the king, laid the 
matter before him. In saccordunce with the royal commands, several of the amirs, such as 
PAmi Khin, Mubammad Husain Mirza, one of the bravest and most experienced soldier of 
his time, some account of whom already heen given, * Adil Khan Regi, Shihvandi Khan the 
Kuril, and Malik Muhammad khan Hiravi,each of whom was a very tiger in war, were sent 
with anarmy to meet and attack the invaders, This army marched with great rapidity into 
the “Adil Shahi dominions, laying waste the country and slaying all whom they met. 
‘Ali ‘Adil ShAb ond his army feared to mect this enemy and, retreating hastily, took 
refuge in Bipipir and remained shut up there, declining to come forth to fight, even though 
thei mvaters laid | waste the country up to the walls and arrived at the Shahptr gate, As 





213 Firishta maken po mention of this campaign which has perhaps been invented by Sayyid "Ali 
for the glory of the kingdom of Abmadgager, Ttis, however, highly probable that some frontier skirmish: =. 
took place about thin time, . 
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the defenders monks neither come forth nor open the gate, the Nigam Shahi amire returned 


to Alimadnagar with large quantities of spoil and were received at court with much honour: 


Ab this teme Nimat Mein Samnani, who had been the ruler of that country and had been 
Tréed from the comer of humility to the summit of honour, being appointed to the post of 
chitzhnigir w th the tithe of Ni'mat Khan, and whose power and inthence with the king increas: 
ed daily, was ordered to lay out « garden and dig a water-course, In a very short time he hod 


laid ont aaplendid) garden and Wullt init a fine garden house, but thiawe at court whe envied 
him represented toe the king that the design of the gard ‘n-house consisted of a keries of 


triangles, The king at once ordered it to he destroyed, and entrusted the construction of 

“new garnien-louve to Salfihat khan, as will appear hereafter. | 
At this time also the king began to show each great favour to Husain Khin that he 

became un object of envy to all the amir, vazire. and courtiers, and the king's favourand 


regard towards him continued to increase ao that his power and influence becn me firmly extub-— 


lished, and although the king had contracted « yreat distaste for seeing the officers cif state 
anid fis soldiers, so that months, nay years, passed without their obtaining permission to pay 

At this time a quartel aroke between Htsain Khan the Dakani, and Husain Khan Tini, 
who was one of the bravest men of the age, regurding tho title which they both bore, and 
Harwin Khin the Dakani marched against [usain Khin Tani with a large army and several 
elephants. Husain khan Tani, though he hod only » small foroe, displayed no fear of the 


overwhelming numbers of his enemica, but withstood thom manfully and shot an arrow up 


to the notch into the forehead of a fierce elephunt which came upon him, thereby turning 
ithiack. Onsoting this, the whole of the army of Hugain Khin Dakeni fled, and Husain Khan 
Tim pursed them and slew many. 

When the king heard of this fight, he summoned Hnsain Khin Dakani and gave him the 
bith: af Salub Aidin, giving to Husain Khin Tiini the title of Shir Khin.24 

The wretch, Sahib khan, having neither nobility of disposition, nor descent, was unworthy 
of the honour to which he was exsited, and the favourshown to him led to nothing but to the 
Vexation of the noble, the suffermye of the good, and the advancement of the wicked, sa will 
shortly hy eet forth, 

When Sayyid Qivi Beg had exercised the full powers of eakif and pishnd for three, 
of, a000rding bo some, for four years, the hand of fate brought about his downfall, A quar- 
rel between him-and Sayyid Murtog4,*4 of such a nature as was bonnd to end inthe rain 
of the noble, began, and eneh devoted all his efforts to the overthrowing of the power and in- 
fluence of the other, and made injurious reports to the king regarding the other, At length 
Sayyid Murtaxd had recourse to Sihib Khiin and gave him « large bribe to induce him to 
bring about the downfall of Qizi Beg. -SAbib Khan vould fafluence the king os he would, 
andhe first caused Amir-ul-Mulk to be diamissed from the office of cazir and then induced the: 
King to dismiss Qaet Beg from the office of vakil and ished, to imprison him in a fortress, and 
ultitnntely to banish him aoross the sea todahram, Qisi Bog at list died in the country of Lar. 


{ Toa he contiied. | 


| 443 See Firtdhin, fi, 274, Sayyiel Murter’ Rabaawiri heal come with the army of Derar, in which 
Huw Bhan ‘Tint, whow Firishtas colly Hosein Khan Tarshizi, bith Tan and Tarshhz heing in towns iti 
fhortain, held @ command, to Alinodnagear, anil the army wie encmrnpeee guna thie Hdy!i-Heshe Riksaht, 
in which the King wos. Husain Khiin Delkanit ent to Himwin Bhan Tardhial an inidkont trirseangter, Lyiclaling 
hit chance hile tithe, aad, on his refusing todo ed, atianked.hemn with five or six thousand hore, Pirahta's 
account Of the fight coreeponihn with Chat piveqs lier. 

a1 Virishta Woes not attrilmte the downfall of ici Beg to an intrigue between Sayyid) Murtaril 
anid Baill Rivlin. He says that Quel Hey was imprisoned oo a charee af having inisepproprinted 200,000 
hire and jewels to the value of 100,000 hone froin the royal troeamury. Murtash Nisin Shih refused to 
recover the ery from him, released him from prisot, anual sent him back to hia een eountiry,  Jalirum, 
mentioned below, is a town in Fiire—F, ii, 276, | ; 
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‘Abdu'llah Shih of Samin, Balothi Saint. 
H.F., —1 
* Abdul Qadir, gon of Burhan Nzifim Shih T, 


2, 27; death of, 28: tanoching af + aa ot 


‘Abu lal. blind powot, philosopher and 
Arable: scholar, author of The bweumiyat ,. VT 
"Abul Ghisi, See Mortasi Siedim Shih T, 


ghwoahe, mnaning of wh «« -202,; 201 
Achiryas, as Vaishnava aiken = os 100 
Achin, F. Seatiergood of "t Be, 3, 5, mn, 
Ad eeaghs sv. : tf, a7 


Adilahihi, dyn, pote i Shivaji aa 151 
Aditya J, Chila ke, suggested identification 


of # Fe eee Werte 


miultery, trial ty betaal tse on T .. a0 

Advaita ayatem of Sankara : 719 

Afral Khan, of BijApir, murdered! by Shivalt, 
O3,180, 133, 274 


Aganagara, in., Piolemy'’s Smontionof .. .. 41 | 


Agni. Sea O-ki-Ni. 
Agqnihotrin, the .. = 's 4 .. 240 
Agnisatyapoda, tanctity of —.. “4 « SI 
Agonngara, identification of = ., - a4, 35 
Agra, Chintzea from = “i «| Ba, (10 
Agridvipa, identifiration of M4, 40, 41 
A Guide to the Old Obeervatoring at Delhi, Satpnur, 
Ujjain, Henares, pp. 03 by G.R, Kayo, 


(Book-notios) . 63 
Ahmalihad, E, T. Co,'0 factorios at 0. P "I 
chintmwesa fram .. ; : ; Be Io 


Ahmadnagar, History of the Sizten Shiki Kings 
of, See History of the Nizim ShAhi Kings 
of Alimadnagur. 
Ahmad Tbn Tilin mosque, Cairo, oldest noted 
Muhammad monument in Egypt, description 
of, 48, 40; restoration of. 50: history of, 50: 
founder of, 1; Mesopotamian feature in .. 4 
Ahura Mazda, lands created iy, 185, 188: and 
Yima, legend of ue =» 187 
‘Ain-nl-Mulk.. See Suif “Ain- ay Mull. 
Alrivata, land, mammothein .. Be . inl 
Airyind Vaego, land, created hy Ahura rer 186 
Aifareya Frdimoge, the, on tho early ae nn 
home land ae “ = oe TH 
Ajava. Ree Amystis, 
Akfaa-Gaiga, a namé of the Mandiking .. 1] 





AKuu, riv. 2s os a Ur) Fs 
Alakinandd, reputed main source of the 
Canes, Lb: ‘river of the earth, LZ, 7, 


sanctity of - = - 72, 101, 194 
Alaknanidé, northern «. at , loo 
Ald-inl din. Mihammadan ke. of Kashwitr, data 

of ae “y i‘ oa) OE: 
Alanngaithi, eekoewell ‘Donan lez, dee Ue 

MydeAdi inscription = . 40, 00, 240 


Ali Adil Shih, of Bijipfir, son of Thrihim 
‘Adil Shih T, aceossion of, 102, 1. 3 proliny 
of, towants Abmadnagar, in the reign: of 
Husain Nitim Shih T, l8n., 104m. 14L— 
146, 199 n.—105) in the reign of Murtaza 
"Nisim Bhih J, 196—195, 205. 207, 210, 
220, 290, 'n., 233 n., 294, 201—209, 275-—280, 
337; attitude towards the Portugusse, aa Fa 

“All Barld Shhh: of Bidar, paliry townurds 


Abmadnagar, in the reign of Husain 
Nigim Shih, L s* I—#, 14, 14], 145 n. 


‘AID fbn “Age AMAh Tablitabal, of Samnin, 
author of the Hurhdn.t-Ma'usir, See Say. 
yid * Ali. 

Allshohbal, sanctity of .. «. To, i, 68 

Al Mu‘ayyad Min’ and Dib. Se Hoaain 
Nisim Shih I. ; 

Alwirs, af Voishnave toachors om »» 138 

Amarakoaha, the, source of the Ganges 0 AT 

Amarivati inscription, mention of Buddhist 
rans in + he a -» ba 


| Ambhrps, suse, tevlitional Vad oat. inet HAT 


Amirol-Omari, of Herar, See Murtaza 
Bayyid, 


‘Amr, moaque : .s a -» 45 
Arhaiman, «on of Bante: in the Ganges 

legend a “a og ie a * 

| Armyetia, riv. : A 7 ss $l 

 Medinval Bormese kin =" ‘s cs .» 246 


_ Anciont Geography of India, contributions. ta 


the atudy af the. Sen Geography, ancient, 
of Inclia. 

Ancient History of ie Deccon, by Jouveau Du- 
bron, translated hy V. 8) Swaminadhy 
Dikshitar, (Book-notioy) , o7 

Andaman Tsland. Little, origin of, in Nicobar 
folle-tales - ~* a »» 40 
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Andaman Language, Ses South Andaman 


Language. | 
Andrade, Luis Ferreira do, defender of 
Chan) -., “ are ff S33 nn. 
angles, fishing revise eo : .- 31d 
Angria‘’s eet, 20); Raber . 00 | 


An-hei, oasia, 14, 1A, the abou name of, 
I? Hafang Teangeb i. +» | 18; 20, 21,33 

Annale ond Antiquities of Rajasthan, by Lis. 
Col. James Tod. Fidlited with an Tntrodan. 
tion and Notes, by Wm. Crooke, C.LE., 


(Book-notioe) ., +s iF = 1. 248 
Annor. See Onore. 
Anérath, medimval Eurmess k., date of, 6; 


in the Miyvhe-edl inscription .. + «60 
Anotata-daha, 158; identification of, 13, 18), 102 
Antah-pura, See Atopur, 
Antanivipa. Bes Atopur. 
Antibole, a mouth of the Ganges a» i, 39,40 
Antir, fort, lost by Dorhan Nigim Shih LE, 

29; recaptured by Husain Nigim Shah b, 75, 70 


auttithena, Bienifiention of vi +2 S17 1. 
enydrthadordang, signifiention of .. l4n. 
Aornod and Mahiban, mistakon identification 

of = + o. 135 
Apail Ricayt poateas, in the “Pig-Veda «« 114 
se a lm dai one of wig four — ho 3 
Apirva, meaning o . aa S16, 317 
aguaducts, of dee Talan, 48: : the great, 

date of . ur a ie ~« ‘Go 
Arabia, trode hotween Shivaji vor . 209, 300 
Arabs, 64; in” Tran a ‘1 es «©78, 170 
Arata, Seo Marah Arabs, 


Arateon, Grigor, Joyal Armenian. merchant, 16 
archeology, an aid to the study of ancient 
geography of Trvlio es . a» 225 
architecture, Talamic, of Cairo i os OE 
Arctio cirele, the suggested oarly home af the 
Aryans within = “cl LAO, 191, 102 
Arjuna, mvaaion of Northern Locruelin Lay . 159 
Arong, vil, on the W, const of Nicobar 


Falun! 8 or = no 2 ao7 
Ar-rokhaj, Arphand-(ab), pare nomeof .. Tah 
18 nn. 


Arthipatti, the filth Pramanat 
Arthanddas, 214! an haxia of tradition, 
Aryanem Basjo. Bee Airyana Vaejo. 
Aryans, expansion of the, 120—122; varnous 
branches of the, 186; early home of the, 160, 
Lal, 138, 180, 101, 192: mee movements of 
the, 185, 100; of India, does (he system 
of Mother-Right ext among? és ft] 
Aryivarta, ilentifiontion of 
Kea Khin, Gujarat, of Georgian origin, in the 
aervice of Mariaza Nighm Shh 1... 265, 277 


216, 217, 310 


Ca | 2. 


Asia, . 


| \Adankh; boi tiecen 8 iis soeae re 





120, 121 | 


| Ashta Pradhan, the Council of Shivaji, 126,131, >= 
133—135: under the Peshwas  .. «+ 166 
Central, Hedun Toang in, 1—24; and 
India, early relations between, 118, Wade 
coutition of, in early years of the Christian: | 
eTaA. “lea 7 — 
132 1, 
Adoka, in the Deccan. ‘1 aa += ae oF 
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Aateonamical works, leh the ahead of the 


ancient geography of Indin .. at pe UE 


_ Atapura, ancient namo of = a 


Atopur, in Nadin distriot, ponsitie Bakesitn 
with Antihols, 30; and with the Matin- 


outuary .. re i. : =i 40, ny 
Aungier, Mr. G., dSinde Hake as oe AT 
Aurangzib, 64, 63; attitude of Shivaji to, 217, 
216, 220 
Avan, fort taken by Burin Nizim Shah I, 
34,29; hesingd  ... o ++ 107, S61 
Avalokitedvara, goddess me BST 


Avanti, Malwa .. ‘i een .| 
Avantivondard, wifo of Rajatekhara “ie BR, 
Ayodhya,in the Gangoa legend,» «8, 10, 71 


Biba Nasarnd-din, disciple of Taleawari, 309 
Babaraut. See Bibi Rawat. 
Babs Rawat, 17th century pirate and trader ,. 258 
bacamarti, a variant of bracamarta =, , o 237 
Rédirmni, cap. of Vatips + La 
Baédariyaoa and Jaimini, iet—174; Bacdn- 
raylioa, of the Mimidthas Stitras, 170 ; te con 
temporary with Jaimini, 167, 244; tlismuaaion 
on, 168-173; suggested possibility of at 
lenet two of the name, 171, 172; confused 
with VyAea, 172, 174; on sncrifice, 241, 244 


| BacdarikAdrama, ia source of the Ganges 


10, a, LI, 12 


at - 


bafta, acloth, note on .. a Bo. 6, 7, D 

Bagh.i.Nisdm, early name of the fort of 
Alrnadiagar, LOG yrebuilt .. . 16 
Loker, the varying weight of .. a Bey 
270 


Bahirji Naikjudhava, Shivaji'a chief “Py 
Baidyapur, tn., near the Ganges ats oe OT 
Haji Rac Ti, date of = «, E: ss Gly V6? 
Rakhars, Marathi prosa chronicles, list of, 62—i4 
Balkh., co, identificationaf .. 85, 18G, 188 
Balsligi temple loscription, identification af 
Krishparajaotthe  .. “* an -- i 
Bamiyan, visited by Hiden are i 1. 188 
Hone ‘Abhda : a (— “Beat 
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Bangura estuary, $9; the ancient name of .. 40 | Bijiipdir, connection with Ahmadnagar, in the 


Ranians, of Surat, 314: captured by Shivaji .. 317 


hakeaall godownes ve “y A . Mo 

Barra-Gang, the Gungvs.. bi -. G5 

Barreto, Francison, Portugurae Guvernars at 
Chaul .. .s = [OF n. 


barbers. ag fatermocincioe in Marriage Gore 
mony 1s ap ‘ ‘ H.E., 24—2 
Bathurst, Alderman, with R. Seattergood, 
fe. 13, 16 


Batti Maly, Nicoharese inlet, origin of, 230; 


Litile One a ‘ J. £a7 
Bay af Bengal, contiguratin af, at, 45, a7, 40, 68 
beatithea, veiling - - He, 10 
Behistan, amcrigaion of Daslus ee . Vid 


Belur inscriptions ' = #2 
Banarew., (0; cay, of Kasi, 68; aanciuty tie 7 
Bencoolen, Sumatra, sickness of the Co's, 
aly al = . 208 
Hengal, Sirenation of ianil tn; 34; ‘Guietiash places 
in, 42, 63: Mid-Bengal, mubsidence of, 40, 
43 + ineslubrity of, 41; elevation of, 41, 44, 
70. See Boy of. 
Berar, policy of Abrmudnagar towards, in the 
ran of Husain Nisin Shih T, 74, 77 n., 103; 
in the reign of Murtazh Nish Shih 1, 16 
—j98, 205, 2000. 229 a. 26lo—24, 266, 
| 278, 270, 280, 281 
Bernier, on ihe Gangea .. ari ar .. | 
Retails, ancient name of ch a7 
butel-nut, spathe of the, in ibohatowe fol 
-nlow ss oa a00 nh. 2o0, 200 
Bhadriéva, oo., tdantificalion ol a Lvl, 102 
Bhagiratha, in the Ganges legend, 0, 10, 12, 14, 


« ST, 68, 67, Tl, 102 | 


Bhagirathi, 6 name of the Ganges, 0, 1 n., 11, 
o0, 67, 68, 70, 192 
Bhakti, a6 the sourcs of Vaishnaviam, 13); 


oulta, later i 4 = _ o. 242 
Bhallika, merchant, landing of as -- 88 
Bharadvije, Rishi, hermitage of ms -. 13 


Bharata, other names of in 1m), LOI, 103 
Bharoch. See Broach. 
Bhiskararavi Varna, k. of Kerale, 134: an- 


other of the name i. ra ee 187 
Bhavani, godilesa, guide of Shivali “i »» 16) 
Bhiitatthr, Alwir es , To 





Bibl Khunt’ Ehangznde Picket: wr. af Hu. 
sain Nisam Shih J., and m. of MurtzA. Nizam 
Shih I, 195m; r gent, 106, 206—-210, 220, 221 n. 

Bidar, connection of Abmadnagar with, in the 
reign of Hueain Nizim Shih TL, 101, 104 n., 

141 ; in the reign of Murtazd Nigim Shih 1, 
261, 203, 279 





| Bijbehura, village in Kushimir, rebicth, ete 


hate, origin of, in Nitobarcet fulk-talee. . _, £37 | 








| Bruce, reproduotion rr Ortna's 


ign of Burhin Nitim Shih, 1 1, &, 
25, 28, 68; ln the mign of Husain Nieiim 
Shih L, 70—7a, 102. 104, 105, 148; Yad 
in the reign of Murtari Nitim Shih IL 
1o—105, 203 ond 207, 200, 220, 230,) 
241, n. 262, 278, 270,927) o portion of, 
compen by Shivaji, 126, 120, 266: the 
aoldiers of .. * 257 


death of Lakewhwart wt va .. J04, 313 


| Bindusarvvara, in the Ganges legend, 9, 10, 12 


birthdays. Ses days. 
Bishuapuri, a peak in Garwal  ., bi ay 
Hiahop, Sir Cecil, denlinga of R, Seattergood 


with .. re eS We 
Bissell, Thos,, ities te ‘the will of F. Beatter- 

green Ee, 5 
biteh, the, az the pheabak ces Sidctarees; a. 2 
hlood feuds, in Shivaji's day «. 2é—10 
bocamortis, a note on the term,. Jim, we.aae 

| Boece ‘Tigris, the Narrowa of the Canton Hie 
antl af the Tigris = . any 

Boone, Mr., report on RK, iadlare sou by. 
Se., 6 


Bowman, Max., E. 1. Co's, servant, at Achin, Se.. 3 
bracamarte, ohaolole term, suppoetod connec. 
tion of bocamortia with re oa See 
Brahmi, gin Ganges legend .. as a 
Ordhimand, aeotion of the Voda. . 135, 211, 218 
Srohmdyiapurdad, the, on the early home 
of tho Aryang .. lo, 18), 166 
Hrahmans, carly worskip of the Ganges by, 
72; Colony of, in Ye-po-ti, O17 : under 
Shivaji, 149, 259, 260 5 alleged ill-treatment 
of, 220, 200, 275 ; of the Hill States, polvandry 
mCUCnngS in , + os 447 
Brehimaywri, o ek in areal = ; fi 
Hrahmaputrd, the, in the 2nd rentury , So 
Bours of the .. = : a» 6a, 164 
Groimevaiconia Purdag ihacan the Ganges, 
llionthe Padma ., - | <<. (68 


= & 


Rrhed-Dhornme Purdas, mention of Tri- 
vontin .. | : id n., G6 
Brihat-Ndradiya Purdaa, on the position of 
Cokarna : .» 20 
Brihateaphhald, thin, on the hans of India BS 
Broach, manufacture of ba/fi@ ai «. Be, & 8 
Growne, Dr. (Sir) Thos... Bhivaji's tad on 


Surat, by iy 215, 


Frogmenta, 
by oa - 


1G 
ga gifte to, 39; legend of, 96 sefaionpau i 
aii a re ce re 138, \62 
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Buddhism, women ascetics in, §3; Sanskrit, 
96; in Central Asia. .. a «» L87 
Buddhist, nuns, did Panini ae them ? 82; 
ruins in Wave 117; literature, geography 


ind T © ay . 121,n., 122 
bukmar, a blunder buss. ” Sée loactesetine 
Bulungir, river, identification of a 19 n. 
Burhan Drug, fort “2 ; we -- 103 


Burhan Nizam Shah L, forts Sapeuted by, 
1—8, 29, 78; illness of, 25, 27; convert to 
the Shi‘ah faith, 26; death of, 28, 73, 74; 
character of, 29, 30; daily routine of -- 30 
Burhan Nizim Shah IL, 103, 195 n., 207, 208, 284 


Burhanpur, connection of Ahmadnagar and, | 
280, 282 
burial, tree burial, in Nicobar Islands .. 284 
Burma, tatu:marksin .. Ls -+ 92-95 
Buttor, identification of ve ae re OF 
byram pante, cotton cloth, noteon .. Se., 7 
Cachi, poetess in the Rig Veda $0 w« 116 


Cairo, value of the Islamic architecture of .. 62 
Calcutta, position of, 34, 35, 42; see 


of its becoming Jand-locked .. ‘4 6S 
Callicoes “fe oa S0., 7, 13 
Camorta, Isl., N. of Nankauri harbour .. 287 
canoe, racing canoe, of Nicobarese, note on, 

250; as an offering .. a ahs .. 287 
car-festival A se a are .. 137 


Car-Nicobarese, folk-tales of the, 234—240, 
249-—253, 2853—257 


catches, calico, or garments made of it, Se., 7 
Cauldron-island. See Katahadvipa. 
Chadhars, infanticide among .. ie H.R., 2 
Chakda, ancient name of 7. ae 
Chaksu, riv. 4 ; fs 191, 192 
Chalisgaon inscriptions, identification of kings 
in the ste ; ate . i ». 58 
cha-laok, cocoanut leaf tas nea os 235 
Chand Bibi, d. of Husain Nigim Shih L, 144, 195 n. 
Chandor, Maratha mint .. i oa s. 255 
Chandrdyan, penances .. . ne s$8)t 
Ch'ang-an, cap. of China in 7th Cebaics ‘2 48 


Changiz Khan, vakil of Ahmadnagar, 207—210, 
n,, 235, 234, n.,. 261, n.—264, 267, 268) n., 
278—280, 282, 283, 321, n., 322 
Charita Kavyas, geographical value of the. .. 324 
Chaistana, ** founder of the Sika era” .. 8 
Chaul, Portuguese attempt to build a fort at, 
103 ; siege of — -» 233, n., 234 n., 261 n. 
Chevall, M., agent for R. Scattergood .. -. Se., 13 





Children, Seeranens of, among pelyandous 


tribes yr 7 -. 148 


China, and Burma, the peoples of, 98; Soligvins 


from, visit India, 187, 188 ; Peshwa ships sail 
to, 300; T. ee eee taffatas 
from .. we $ ds Se., Il 


Choultry, a, as Co's. aematioe at Peddapalle .. 248. 
Chowra, Nicobari isl., 236 n., 237, 250, 287: 


burial customs in, 284 n; discovery of .. 285 
Christian era, condition of C, Asia i in the early 

yearsofthe .. 3 ia ‘187 
Christianity, and Buddhism, mantel bowsowhaie 

of, 97; Syrian, in ancient Persia .. -» 179 
Chronology, (A Brief) of the Muhammadan Monu- 

numents of Egypt to a.p. 1517, by Captain 

K. A, C. Creswell, (Book-notice) xa me: | 
chronology literary, of ancient India, un- 

settled As ; oe -. 244 


Dhéokisk; a Ayal-cf Rasinde f. of Hir, H. R., 


1, 3, 8 9, Li, 13—17, 20—27, 29, 31 
Chudévok, in Nicobar Islands, reputed cannibals 
in * , ss ee ss o»+ 287 
Cireling-whirlpool, the .. B- hs ~» 40 
Clive, and Omichund, 95 ; and Dupleix. See - 
Dupleix and Clive, 
Cochin copper-plate grant of Biskararavi .. 137 


| cocoanut, a medium of exchange in the Nico- 


bars, 250 n.; leaf, 235; milk, 252 n.; tabu, 287 
Codalore, other variants. See Cuddalore. 


| coinage, of the Nahapfinas, 97 ; of Alam Shah, 


08; under Shivaji os : ; ». ood 
coins, the value of, in the itaay of Gécgrepliy; 
125; copper and tin, disappearance of, in 
Trengganu, 248 ; in Shivaji's treasury, 254, 255 
Conimere. See Kanyimedu. 
constellations. See Nakshatras. 
Coringhees. See Kalingas. 
Cork, Wm., E. I. Co's. servant.. 7. Se, 4 
eotton wool, trade in... he aie Se., 12 
countries, the sixteem great, in Pali literature, 
122, 124; of Jambudvipa, list of, 160, 165, 
188 ; perfect, 185, 186, 190; identification of 
191, 192 
Courteen, Sir Wm., of the Courteen venture, Se., 4 
Craddha, traditional Vedic composer... .. 116 
Cuddalore, the Company's premises at -» 140 
currency, tin, in the Malay states, a note on, 
248; tinder Shivaji .. » ‘ -. B54 
Customhouse officer; the, in ican Malay 
States, distinguished from the Port Officer, 225 
daching, a Malay measure ow: -* .. 248 
Dakan. See Deccan. wf} 
Dakshina, poem on “iP =a ne «» 116 


‘> 


—_ 


Dakshina-Prayaga, called Mukta-Veni, 13, n. 
Damburadaha, in the Ganges delta. . io ae 
Damodar, riv., two branches of, 67; flooded .. 68 


Darius, inscrip. of, at Behistan. . i oi TD) | 


Diartir. See Dharur. 

Darya ‘Imad Shah, of Berar, ally of Burhan 
Nigam Shah I, 1—4, 26; of Husain Nizam 
Shah I., 102, 103 ; death of .. i 104, n. 

Daulatabad, given to Mirfn‘Abdul Qadir, 26, 

27; imprisonment of Khoinzah Humayitn 
in, 208, 209; renamed wa -- 210 

Daulat Shih Begum, w. of Haeaiy Nisim 
Shah I. #3 .. 102 

Dawes, Mr., E. I. Co’s. ey at Achin, Se., 3 

Day, Mr. G., security for R. Scattergood, 8Sc., 16 

days, of the week, in Burmese tatu marks, 93, 94 

dead, propitiationof,inthe Nicobars .. ov aol 

debt slavery for, in Indo-China. . és -. 248 

Deecan, Ancient History of the. See Ancient 
History of the Deccan. 

Decean, the, Muhammadan rulers of, 51, 63, 

98, 193; of ASoka’s day, 97; war between 
Hindus and Muhammadans in, 143—145, 193 

Delhi, old observatories at ie .s .. 63 

Dellon, Dr., on Shivaji .. s .. 64, 253 

Delta, of the Ganges, in the nd century, 


33—38, 65 

Deluge, the Nicobarese version of y «. 200 
Derguzzees, cotton cloths, note on 7 Se. 7 
Deva-Prayiga, sanctity of ll, 70, 72 
Devas, in the Zend Avesta, 185, 186; temples 

of, in C. Asia «+ . on »» 187, 188 
Devi-Bhdgavata, mention of the Padmévati 

river, in the .. A oe aie ~» 66 
“ devil-searers,'’ description of ‘ie .. 284 
Dharmasdstra of Manu, on the ancient geogra- 

phy of India... C a a ew 121 


Dharmasttras, the, on Aryan expansion .. 120 
Dharur, fort, 205 n,., 207 n., 209; renamed .. 210 
Dictionary, Geographical, of Ancient and 
Mediwvyal India. See Geographical Diction- 
ary. 
Dictionary of the South Andaman language. 
See South Andaman Language. 


Didha, gq. of Kashmir... a bie ~» 302 
Dilipa, in the Ganges legend .. * we Se 
Dimity, cotton fabric, note on .. secon EN»: 07 
Divya, sage = ‘se se oye -» 116 | 
Dojakh, meaning of = mr 7 »» «4) 
Dried-up Sea, the au as ike »» 40 


dubfshi, a half-breed servant. See Topaz. 
Dupleiz and Clive. The Beginning of Empire, 
by Henry Dodwell, (Book-notice) .. -» Li 


Dutch, the, plindered by Shivaji... 298 | 


sit Fe becomes pura 


2 »s 


39—41, 118 n., 119 








Dvipas, the four great .. std -» 190,-192 


Early History of Vaishnavism in South India, 
by Professor 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 
(Book-notice) tc — -- 138 
earth, early conception of the .. 118,119, 124 
East India Company, premises of, at Cuddalore, 
140; at Peddapalle, 248; at Conimere .. 288 
East India Company and the Scattergoods, 
See Scattergoods and the East India Com- 


pany .. or - “is Sc., 1—16 
Eckbarrees, cotton iateetal, note on, Be., § 
ecliptic, the or = =" 441—46 
Edwin, Mr., referred to with R. Scattergood, 
Se., 165 


Egypt, A Brief Chronology of the Muhammadan 
monuments of = ‘se ws OR 
el ki-tel-ké-ri, meaning of = xs 236 n. 
England, visited by Peshwa’s ships .. -. 300 
English, the, plundered by Shivaji, 298; 


destroy Angria’s fleet 35 ac -» 300 
Epics, the, as aids to the study of the Ancient 
Geography of India es a os 123 


Epigraphia Birmanica, vol. I, pt. I, edited 
by Taw Sein Ko and Chas. Duroiselle (Book- 
notice), 59—61; Pt. Il. Mon Sieraie aie 
(Book-notice) . : . 246 
Epigraphic conords: as sits to the study of 


Ancient Geography of India, list of. . ~. 125 
equinoxes : we Ke “ a ae 
Etruria, mother- sright in a2 5 .. §2 


Fa Hian, on Tamralipta, 33; on Kanauj, 70; 
journey of, to India .. fe aa ay ee 
fairs, in the Punjab ats «» FELR., 25 
Farhad Khan, the African, in the service of 
Ahmadnagar, 196—198, 207, n., 208 n., 210, n., 
232—234 
Fathabéd, early name of =" a= 210 
fatherhood, in polyandrous tribes é ~» 148 
Fire, the great .. a nit Sc., 14 
Firishta, historian, sedoteciiead to > Barkin Niz- 
im ShahT.,3n.,4n.,5 n., 25n., 26n., 28n., 
102 n.,103 n. ; to Husain Nizam Shah 1, 76n., 
77n., 143 n., 144, 145 n., 1460, 193 0, 
194n., 195 n., 196 n., 198 n.; to the reign of 
Murtazé Nizim Shah I., 207 n., 208 n., 230 Ti; 
231n., 233n., 261n., 263n., 280n., 281n., 283n, 


Fitch, Thos., E. I. Co’s, servant at Achin, Se, 3 


flag, Burmese, showing tatu marks used in 
Burma *# ** *® td 


a. an 94 


in 


% | ?° \ 











flax, a new method of decorticating 

Flint, L., in F. Seattergood’s will 

fiying fox. See bats. 

Folk-tales of the Car Nicobarese. See Car Nico- 
barese. 

Forrest, Sir G., account of Shivaji’s raid on 


Strat by a = te Pere 3 be 
Fort St. George, callicoes from + Be, 9 | 
Fort William, find of a fossil bone at .. of 
Forts, captured by Burhan Niz4ém Shah 


I., list of, 39; built and held by Shivaji, 126, 
258, 259, 270—272 
Franks. See Portuguese. 
Frederike, reference to Satgaon, by, 42; to 


the Ganges ae : eos. 


Fryer, Dr., reference to Shivaji by, 565, 225, 
226; note on accusations made by, 253, 297, 298 
Further India, Saiva Hindu kings in Ma kia 


Gajendra-moksha Tirtha, identification of .. 72 
Galchas, modern representative of the Aryan 


Tajika ny Zs o* fi 190, 192 

vallivate, vessels peculiar to the Malabar coast, 
298, 299 

Galna, fort, lost by Ahmadnagar, 29; Tegained 

by een oe eee S. 78, 79 
Gandhamfdana, mt., in Garwal 12,182 
Ginga dyn., dates of .. y ‘s eee 
Gaga, co., identification of  .. he 42, 43 
Ganga, tn., identification of, 42; emporium 

of Bengal commerce .. ar oe ve 40 
Gangé-Mahatmya. See Ganges. 
Gangaridai, the country of the a 42, 43 


Gatga-Sagara, where the Ganges enters the 
ocean, 13; nota fixed spot .. a 14, 66 
Gangyayani, a name of Chitra .. _& 2 
Gange Regia. See Saptagrama. ' 
Ganges, the Early Course of the, 8—14, 33— 
43, 65—72; the legend of the, 8, 14, 7] ; 
general agreement of Ancient Works on the, 
9, 13, 68; Bhagiratha’s place of asceticism, 
9; sources of the, in the Garwal mountains, 
10—i2; three streams of the, 12; sacred 
towns on the, 13; entrance into the ocean of 
the, 14: Ptolemy’s list of the mouths of the, 
14; restoration of the mouths of the, 35—39 . 
Delta of, in the Ind century, 33, 34; forma- 
tion of the Delta, 40—43 ; Padma, the main 
Channel of the, 65, 66; the Hugli, 67, 
Pauranic account of the, 68 ; towns on the, 





68; the eight Jahnus on the, 69; sanctity 
of the, 70; confluences of the, 72; prediction 
regarding the .. a AC 5 vo 8 
Gangotri, in the Garwal mts., source of 
Bhagiratha at, 10, 11; or of the Ganges, 69, 70 
gantang, meaning of fa as ‘is -» 248 
Garwal mts., sources of the Bhagiratha in 
the, 10, 11; names of the, 12; sources of the 
Ganges in the .. > = 69, 70 
Gauda, or Gaur, 66; Jahnu Agrama at .. 70 
Gau Mukhi. See Gomukhi. 
Gaur, sacred to Jahnu, 14; entrance of the 
Ganges into the ocean, 14, 66, 67: once 


cap. of Bengal . . re Pe = -- 169 
Gaurachandra, g. at oe me 37, n. 
Gaurthi—Ghyretty, Ghiréti: a corrected iden- 

tification as sh oe -» 96 
Gawil, fort, sieges of, by Burhin Nizam Shah 

I, 198, 266 n., 267; by Murtaza Nizim 

Shih L, 278, 279; by Mahmud Shah 

Farigqi I "e “a iC os 28] 
Gaya, early reference to we < «+ 68 
Gazi, coarse cotton cloth AF xc Se., 6 


Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and 
Medieval India, ancient names in, G.D., 55—78 

Geography, Ancient, of India, (from vol. 
XLVIUD, p. 23).. 4! Je »» II7—124 

Geography, of the Northern Regions in the 
Rdmdyana, 182; of the Zend Avesta, 185; 
other references to nf ec »» Lo7 

Ghiréti, French gardens near Chandernagore. 
See Gaurthi, 

Ghoshi Kakshivati, chief poetess of the Rig 
Veda, genealogy of, 114; history of .. o- 255: 


| ghurabs, vessels peculiar to the Malabar 


Coast se AY hag Be” 
Ghyretty. See Gaurthi. 
glasse, meaning hour .. ea ve -. 308 
Globe, the ship .. Py = + Se., 9 
Gobi, desert, 15, 17; suggestion of the forma- 


.. 298, 299 


tion of wa es in .. 187, 189 
Godaveri, riv., 1; called the Gautam? .. ss, a 
| godownes, warehouses .. + ss ». 248 


Gods, of the Zend Avesta x “a <a eee 


_ Gokarna, scene of Bhagiratha’s asceticism, 9, 


10; hermitage of Gautama .. = + “IG 


| Golconda, affairs in, during the reign of, Bur- 


hin Nizam Shih I., 5,102n., 141, 142 n.; of 
Murtazé Nizim Shah I,, 205, n., 229—231, 


262 n., 267, 283 ; sallowes from os Be, 10 
Goldsmiths’ licensed coiners under the 
Peshwis ix E ie eo» 264, 256 


| Gomukhi, position of,10 ; meaning of, 10, n.; 


ancient name of, 10 “* re ae G.D., 71 


— er 


‘Cour, in the Ganges delta afc snk 
Gourl, places sacred to .. i; ~¢ w 
‘Govinda TI.,, of the ChAliagion Inscription .. 58 
Govinda IIL, Bashtrakdta k., patron of 
Vamana, inscriptionof = =— i... oe .. LOD 
Grant Duff, on Maratha history uy a «68 
Great Boor, the. See Rishia’ Seven. 
Grotka, apriad of natronomical sciences by .. 4 
Guenga, an old name of the Rupmiirayana .. 39 
Gide fo the Old Observatories af Delhi, Javpir, 
Cijain, Benares, by G. FR, cae (Bonk: 
notice) .. iva is : . GF 
Guinea-atufis, cotton gomla, note om |: fe., 4 
Gujarit, affaira in, during tho mign of Tns- 
nin Nizhrr Shih T., 70, $0; attacked by Akbar, 
264; Balia from, §c., 6; other cloths 
fram .. aa Se, 9 
Gulbarga, fort, hoes sae Lom, ‘101, 102, n., 104 n. 
Gupte Sarasvati, 8ce Sarasvati. 
Curgan, co,, ancient name of... ne .. 188 
Gurla Mandhata, mt., Sioa of, 162 n.: 





description of .. al a . li 
Guru, the term applied to a "Sean selon 

teacher ye te : we .. 140 
Cizrees, cotton dleth, note on. . a at.. 7 
Hadeéer, the Nicobarese .. ‘4 aah ooh Ms 
Haetumant, co,, identification of ft .. 1B 
Haimavatsa, oo, .. — bao, v0 
Hamar, }., in Maacpatsichin 5 _- 260, 207 


Hami, date of Chinese power in, 15; importance 
of, 16; ancient nome of, 18, 21; Hetlan 


Taang? at a» ‘7 23, 4 

a Hindu, co., jdiantiffention of .. -» 185 

Hare (rad) ancient namaof .. = »» IRE 
Haridvien, where the Ganges enters the plains, 

* Jalinu Asérama at .. at . io 
Set inscription = ‘3 
Harivaraiin, home of the Weera: Karas. 169: 

position of ws cs 1f}—1]62, 106 
Haroyu, oo., identification of _, Lao 
Aarra, mnaning of es . 200 


Harrington, Fal., debtor to the B. I. Co., Be, 16 

Harrisan, Wm., witness to F. Seattergood's 
will ¥ 7, — - e Se, § 

Helmiund, amcient marie of - rs oo SG 

Hemakita,mt. i; ., «we ose «es 100 

Herat, Sea Haroyu, 

Higginaon, Mr,, E. I. Co's. servant, a reeom- 
mendation of .. - : .. aon 
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Himilaya mountains, the, in the Canges 
legend, 8, 9, 16, n., 11, 66; G.D,, 754 poly- | 
andry in, 40; sen Pall Litornturn, ‘Trans. 
Himalayan References In. 

Himavanta, .. =e s» UST, 182; G.1., 7h 

Hind, anciont name of .. 2h ie -» aS 

Hinds, Triad, connection of the Ganges with, 

71; Saiva, kings of Further India, LIT; 
in Borneo, U7; Pilgrims, ae geographers, 


—— . 


119; princes, patrons of learning «» £78 = 
Hindus, of Vijayanagar, ifltreat Muslina, 
14, n., 105, ldin.—144, 183, 194; subjection 
of, to the Lalamite, $4 ;oaled Jentues .. 258. 
‘hint, moaning of 4. .% je .. 140 ; 
Hir ated Ranjha, the story of. Bee the story ’ 
of Hir and Rénjhii. 
Hirapwayo, co, ., =y a .. 160 
Ffistory of Awrangst, by Jadunath Sarkar, - 
M.A., (Book-notice) . is : « Gf 4 


History of the Nisim Shahi kings of ana 
nagar, (contd. from Vol. ALEX, p. 224), 
I—f, 25—il, TI—S0, 101—106, 141—146, 
193—108, POR—210, 220—234: 26}—268, 
277—283. J21—328: the reiim of Burhfin 
Nigim Shih contd., 1—8, 25-31; Husain 
Nisim Shah T., 28, 73—8l, 101—106, 141— 

146, 103—105 ; Murtasd Nigim Shih L, 195— 
198, 205—2310; 229—234, s¢1—26s, 277— 
253, 321— 325 

Hafian-Taang, the Desert Crogsing of, im 623i) 
AD, [6—24; Acouragy of details, by, 
15,31, 22; difficulties encountered by, 13, 

23— 24; identification of places named by, 
10, 20; arrest of, 21, 22 ; ongsfiven Tang, on 
Timralipta, 39: on Kanauj ss oa 0 - 

Hogli riv., 13, 14, 34, 41: mouth, the ancient | 
Kambyson, 37 : streams forming the, 68, 67; 
deterioration of ad os, TO 

Hui-li, Buddhist monk, domnpties of the Date 
of Haitian Taang = ot ; 18, -21,° 24 

Hu-lu, riv., 18: tdentification of ; . 

Husain, s.of Murtari NieimShihT. .. .. £68 a 

Husain Khin, See Sabity Bhiin. 

Husain Nizim Shih IT., aecemion of, 73: 
rebelipon agninet, 73: conquests af, T3—S8O ; 
murder of Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk by, a0: con. - i 
nection of, with Goleandah, 101, 102, 141: 7 
marriage of, 102; encwunter with the Por- 
tuguese, LOS; affairs in Vijayanngar during 
the reign of, 104, 141, 144—44, n., TO, io y 
death of ~ . ri 1%, 207 n. 

Husain Nizim Shih TI: i: : .. S08 = 

Husain Tahrizi, Maulind, tater to ‘Murtaza 
Sizim Shih 1, ambition of, 206; treachery _ 
of, 207, 208 n.: downfall of, 299839, 234 





Tbn palin, anindae te 
Tbrihtm, ‘Adil Shah T., of Bijapair, connec- 
tion with Burhin Nizim Shah I[., 1—7, 
25, 26; with Husain Nizim Shah I., 75—79, 
101, 142 n., death of, 102—104; IL, 
Thrihim Quib Shah I, of Goleondah, and 
Husain Nizim Shih 1, connection of, 101, 
102, 104, 105, 141—146; and Murtaza 
Nizim Shfh I., 229—231, 261, 264, 267, 268, 
279, 280, 

Tkhlis Khan, African, Amir of Ahmadnagar, 

146, 193, 207 n., 208 n.; 210,n. ; corrupted 
234 n. 
. 191 


by the Portuguese, 233 § imprisoned. . 
Tlispada, early Aryan tradition of 


Thivrita, 160: identifieationof .. aifa ce 1917 


‘Imfid Shahi family, of Berar, prisoners, 196, 261 
Infiyatullah Nayati, Maulaind, scholar at the 
court of Husain Nizim Shih, 102, n., 141, 
143; vakil and pished, 196—198 ; murder of, 
208, n., 231 n., 232 
India, kingdom of the Brahmans, 18; the ques- 
tion of Mother-right among the Aryans of, 
31—33; the Ganges as the trade route 
of, 8,-71, 72; use of tatu marks in, 92—94; 
the spread of Vaishnavism in, 139; emigra- 
tion of the Kurus to, 161 : Fahian’s route to, 
187, 188 ; Hiuen Toiang’s route to, 187, 188: 
civilisation of, in E. Turkestan, 190, 192; 
or Bharata, 191; the beginnings of empire 
in, 177, 178: ancient kings of, as patrons 
of learning, 180; religious and philosophical 
development of, 167—171, 241, 242, 245; 
the Parsis of, 178, 179; Ancient Geography 
of, 117—126; female infanticide in, H.R., 
2, 17; connection of the Seattergoods with, 
Se., 1—16; piece-goods from, Se., 6—8; 
primitive, the shape of, 65; ancient and 
modern, polyandry in, 146; N. and C., 
under Aurangzeb, 62; S., the village com- 
munities of, 130; Malik Ambar’s system 
in, 199, 200; military system of, 259; 
W., Shivaji’s forts in, the Portuguese in, 
attacked by the Amirs ofthe Decean, 233 n. 
Indo-Aryans, yearly Northern home of the, 


182—192 | 


Indo-China, slavery for debt in .. 
Indra, g., in 


.. 248 
the Ganges legend, 8; See Lava. 
Indrani, mythical poetess in the Rig Veda .. 
Indus, Upper Valley of the, suggested home 

of the Vedic Aryans, 184, 185, 191, 192 
infanticide, female, in India H.R., 2, 17 
Inseriptions— 

the Belar a 

the Harihar- .. ° ,, 


A * . 48 


195 n. 


282, 283, 321 n. 


| Jahannagar, or Brahménitalé . 


116 | 


| Jambudvipa, 





the Karhad plates of Krishna UI ., ©... 42 
of the EalsinAi Temple, identification of 
Krishnardja of the .. iS Be a. «68 
two, found at Chilisgaon See 
quadrilingual, near the Myazéli_ pazoda, 
Myinkaba, philological importance of, 59—61 
Amarivati, Karle, Nasik, mentioning Bud- 
dhistnuns ., BS 


of Mahanavika bildickentole of Raktam- 


rittika, in Wellesley, Malay Peninsula .. 117 

in Further India, relating to Indian foreign 
conquests .. : Arlee 0 Bf 

of two kings named PhikaKararavivaenah 
136, 137 

the Vani Dindori, and Radhanpur, of 
Govinda IIT. ¥ 0 a ~+ 139 
of Darius, at Behistan ar es ce K29 
the Mon, or Talaing .. . vs ~. 246 


Trak, coin from , 255 ; See an, 
Iranian Influence on Moslem Literature. Part I, 
by G. K. Nariman, (Book-notice) .. =e ky 
| Iranian, Geography, 185; records, references 
to Yima in, 187, 190; Aryans, 186—192 
Traq, climate of, 295, currency of 206, 297 


Islam, as understood in the Malay States, 140 ; 

and Hinduism, in the Deccan, 143—146: 

232, 247 ; contribution of, to Sufi theosophy, 179. 
Italy, ancient reference to Mother-right in .. 32 
I-wi. See Hami. 


| ‘Jade Gate’ Barrier, the, near Kua-chou, 19, 20, n. 


Jagattunga. See Govinda ITI. 
37, 70 
Jihnavi, a name of the Gairek; 9, 1l, 14, 66, 69 
Jahnghira, Jahnu aSrama at .. 7a ete 
Jahnu, ascetic, in the Ganges legend, 9, 11, 

14; &gramas of ; 66, 69 
Jai-Chand of Kanauj, pisesielent held by .. 247 


| Jaimini and Badarayana, 167—174; as con- 


temporaries, 167; references to each in the 
Vedanta Sitras, 168; in the Mimfmsa 5Si- 
tras, 169; discussion on references, 169—171; 


conclusions regarding, 172, 173; tabular 

appendix of proper names in the Vedanta 

and Mimimsaé Sitras .. a ; .. 174 
Jaimmi, See Mimfimsdé Doctrine of Works. | 
jamal, (Arabic), meaning of .. ts Se. 5 
Jamal Bibi,’ dr. of Husain Nizim Shih L, 141 n. 
Jaman Ded, Kashmiri ascetic .. a -. 302 


co., 158—161, suggested identi- 
fication of 4 *. = -- 101,192 








James, the sloop. i: 2 lil sd | ie atk, 
Janiien estuary, site of the ancient Mem of 


Ptolemy on = a0, 40 in. 
Jamal, the anciat Kansherkhiw  .. -. 28 


Jonaprla, meaning of  .. e -- 158 
Jars Wivibehiahs, tho Moatheds Mie Sahib a -. iu 
Yate. a form of polyandry anon c se A 
Java, Brahman colony. andl Hoddhbiat iins 


im. TIT) intercourse of, with Inelin a» 118 
Javipida, k. of Kasheiir, Gb: dates of .. 130 
Jellingh:, iv., pact of the Hughli stream, #6, G7, TO 
jomatl ring, See pani, 

Jervis, Major, om Shivaji's Land Revenue 
sutthement - T ren, fit 

Tesacre, the district, 34, #7, io: - in. i Khia, 
ancient mane «of, H, 46, 37, 40) or Vila. 

rama . : - 4 
uf Fin aiyy Sil, becomes af Hr. HE. 13, in 1s, 14, 

| a 24, 25, 23--31 
Jimmy Bridshaw. a Hobson Jobson for Jan 

Bailaliah, the Mullali Mir Sahib _. .. Ido 

Jings, Maratha cap... 157; imprisonment of 


Rajaram in a 201, 302 
Jubbal State, Simla, ct aabey Ti L4s-—145 
Jumod, ond Ganges, junction of, , 3, n. 


Avani, fort, 2H, a7, L41, 143 Ms ag fai, oo = 3 
Jwala Mukhi, shrine of, at Ehrow “0 .. B04 


Kabul, anti¢nt name of .. : T" -. 186 
Ra-cho-wen-ki-lo. See aici 
Raildsa, the Gorwal mt., other names of, 12; 

or Railax, sanctity of, 142 n..; in the Puranas, 

lH, 182 a wrong identification of, 188, 190 
Kajangala, identification of .. “y' co EST 
Kak, Mirza, a onint, meeting of Laleahwari with, 

a4, a 

Kak, PL Lakshinan, a saint, commentator, on 


the sayings Of Laleshwari .. e oo aN 
KRakshivan, Veelio pawt . bia, 15 | 
Ralakavana, sugeenterl hen (ifitetton of .. F440 | 
Kalidasa, on the isles of the ( Hinge H dlelia = =.. AG 
Kali (avigh. o name of the Mandikini we 
Kaliiga, Yilhiahbthira'’s visit to, 14) Asoka‘'s 


expedition info, , P “- o-, OF 
halingas, natives of, x. Mauteus roast  ~, 137 
Ralivini, fort, sieges of ete, 3, 4 as, 5. Sh, TU, 
104 in. Ta 
Kalni, junction of the Dimodar anil the 


Hhiginwthi at ., 2 it BF | 


Kima-idrama, w hermil age of Six Ate ap EZ 


| Kautedad, Kambaraka, sivas @s ’ i sn 


Jp ee ee ma rs = 





RKamberikhon, a mouth of the Ganges, 14. ro : 
loration of =F os a“ al a8, 10 
Kambyeon, amouth of the Gangs, 14; peato- 


ration of, 20; idontitication of... .. 17—a 


nia hon, chief Nicohareie: fumet  .. T one 
Ranauj. cap. of the Raunikas, 05, Jahan 
4ranme at, 70; home of Hishtrandha Vamea 
Mahdkives, 180; rape of the princess of .. 247 
Karnclara Mya, Gey Ubi Ganges land  .. .. =f 
Kowlhir, N. of Bidar, capture of; 1) 3, n.. 44 
thrtatened by Tufal Khin, 283, 267, 268, 27s 
Ranets, polyandry ang the bs 147, n. 
Kantitia, Vil.. on thie &. ofaat of Cor Nieokar .. S00 
Kanyatubja See Kana, 
Ranyinedu, (Conimere) E. 7, Co.'s premises at, 288 
Kapils Muni, ascetic, in the Ganges legend, & D, 
14, 35, 64 
Aepiliorame, (and RKRamnhbyeon) former and 
persent positions of, $4—38, A, T1y Bey 
Sigara-Sangnima, 
Kapive, visited by Hiuen Teiang  .. . 1s 
Kartwlt, Huswin Niziim Shih |.. buried at, 
105. TLR, ‘4 
Karle inecript,, ciention of Thickdhist nuns in 
the :. i. ee 
Karlin piliate eRe of Krishnn i .. -. 
It 


| Karna- Prayiga, sanetity of 


Kay piramcdjari, the Avanti Prikrit of, $082; 
drama in Prakriti, 30—82: two dialects used 


Karshar, ancient name of a _ 18T 
Kashmir, birthplace of Visiecniai 139; 4 ia 
Ledenhwari - af 203, 100, 312 


Kili, and Ganges, ranntton af ube i i, 68 
Kasyape.cighthaun * ., - eu «» LSS 
Katadupa. Sea Katwa. 
Katéidlvipa, position of, 34, 40) ancient name of, 41 
RKaiwe, ancient name of. 40; early mention 
al + ; ~ He = oo Of 
Kaulis, fort, sieges of 2), 363, 268 
Randiki, visit of VYuilhishthira to .. 14, TS 
Kuvitaatana, Chandi, on the positions of, 
Somiucdragad!, 36 ;of Magré, 30; 0f Batguon, 42, 67 


Royastha Probkynche Bokhar, the a8 ~o Gee 

Kiécliranitha tompls, source of the MandAkini 
near 1% al ts 7 *s ll 

Romnvia, Nicobar vil... i. c. . wal 


Renlall, E. 1. Co's. servant ‘. ; ge. 4a 
Kerebauds, fubrics manufaciiied af Kheaink 
bad T rT So., & 
Ketumila, identiffeatios al 7 La .. 1a 
Khali Khon, Persian writer, on Shivaji, 4, 
56, 23%, 901 








a 
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KhairAbad, SitApur dist., manufacture of 
fabrics at is ; : os Se.. 8 
Khankhanén. 5ee Tusa Tabrtat | 
Kharals, the, infanticide among 1) SB ea 
Kharavela of Kalifga, date of . Da - 
Khasis, the, Mother- snd among, ae snketlage 


among . - 146 no. 
Khotan, Pahian’s s visit to, 187; finds by Sir 

Aurel Stein in, 188; the Gulchasof . 190, 192 
Khulna se se aa y .. 38 


Khinzah Humfyfin Khanzada. See Bibi 
Khainzah. 
Khvaja Mirak. See Changiz Khan. 
Khwaja Khizr, prophet of the waters, H-R., 
8, 11, 12, 29 
Kirnpurushas, the, conquest of, 159, 160; 
identification of, 166; land of .. 162, 188 
king, the Maratha, household ete of, 


155 ; place of, in the system . .. 156 | 


ki-sét, Nicobarese loin cloth, note on .. 235 n 
Kishvar Khan of Bijépir, dealings of, with 
Ahmadnagar, 195 n., 196; builds Dhirdr, 
expedition of Murtazi Nizim Shah TI. 
against, 205, n., 207 n.—210, 229, 279 nn. 
Klings. See Kalingas. 


Koetei, 8. Borneo, Yiipainserip.in .. ree 6 
Koladvipa-Parvatapura, identification of, 36,n., 37 
Kolhapur, Maratha cap. 7 “ ae Oi 
Konkan, the, under Shivaji 199—201, 298 
Koran, woman inthe .. ye .. BR. 13 


Kosi,, See Kausika, 
Krishna IL, the Karhad plate inseription of .. 4 
Krishnaraja, in the Balsind temple inscrip., 
suggested identification of . we . 59 
Krishnaraja -I1., of the Nikumbha Fatulhy 
suggested identification of, with Krish- 
naraja of the Balsinaé temple inscription .. 558 
Krittivisa, on the Ganges legend .. .. 66 
Kua-chou. See An-hsi, 
Kuanyin. See Avalokitesvara. 
Kucika, sage, traditional Vedic poet 
Kiidalir. See Cuddalore. 
KulaSekhara Alwiir, date of .. ins ~« 1389 
Kullahana Rahuta, merchant, founded the 
Lakshmidevi temple at Dodda Gaddavalli,. 288 
Kulus, the, fatherhood custom of ee — 28S 
Kumaon. See Karma-vana. 
Kumara, signification of, 82, n.; compounds 
of the term 3c , = S. Faas 
kun-seg-r6, Nicobar feast 4 252 n. 
‘Kitma-yana, incarnation of Narayana at... 12 
Karmavibhdga, the, geographical value of .. 124 
Kuru, Kuru-Panchala, co., position of, 158—162 


e .. 116 





Kuta, q.of Kashmir ..° +. + + 302 
Kuvera. Soe Vaisravana. 
Kyanzittha, medieval Burmese k., dlate of, In 
the Myfzédi pagoda inscrip., 59; oF soi 
sitthi .. pe at Par .. 246 


| Kylas, a name of the Rudra Himalaya Met oe 


| La Formation De La Langue Marathe, par 


Jules Block, (Book-notice) «.. +: 98—100 
Lahore indigo .. a ~ |) ai 


| Lakshmi, in the Ganges heneaie : .. 66 
| Lakshmidevi temple at Dodda Gaddavalli, 


Mysore, by R. Narasimhachar, M.A., (Book- | 
notice) Ae ee ie ay .. 238 

lal, abdomen Hy Ae alg .- 304 

Lal Ded. See Lasewark, 

Laleswari, poetess of Kashmir, life sketch of, 
302—308, 309—312; legend of birth of, 302; 
rebirths of, 303; marriage of, 303, wise 
sayings of, 304—308, 309; stories of, 310; 
death of a so ce . sl2 

Lal Trag, miraculous soak in Rashmis, 305, 310 

Lal Wakhi, the sayings of Laleshwari . .. 304 

lands, the sixteen perfect, 185 ; the four 
great, in Pali literature nf .. 190, 192 

Lapati, vil., on the E. coast of Car Nicobar -- 287 

Lava, sage, traditional Vedic poet = a» HT 


leng, meaning of . ay dak er 248 
L’escaliot, Revd. J, wabownd of Shivaji’s raid 
on Surat by -- és .. $12 


Liang-chou, Hstiang Tsang’ ~ saneee from, 16, 22 
Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism, by Ge 
K. Nariman, (Book-notice) -. ¥ <r 38 
literature, Indian, #5 an aid to the study oi 
Geography ” ‘ a 117—124 
Literature, Moslem, iegitani influence on -- 178 


Literature, Pali, Trans-Himalayan Remini- 
157—1 66, 181—192 


seences in os 
Little One, the. See Batti Malv. | 
| Lohitya, river —-- im ws .. 163, 164 
Lohogarh, fort’ .. - .. 196, 208 
London, the, F. Scaitervod Steward’s mate of, Se. 3 
| longeloth, note on F Rs < yak 8 
Lopimundra, poetess in the Rig vanes - 116 
Lord North Island, Micronesia, Buddhist mis- 
sionaries in =s—«. ae oa ais 


lungi, loin-cloth, eaaeaiea comanion with 
longeloth ss s oy A: 8e., 8 
Luré6, See Ta-ra-sa. | 


INDEX 


ee ———— 
Macazsar, red taffatios from .. - Sou dt 
mace, the value of the .. : -- §0., 4, 
Ma'rlos, a name of the Marsh Arabs -- . 20 
Mudepollam, in the Madras Scoaraatt inate 
rial of the name te . & 4 
madhif, meaning of = mf os «205 
Madhyaresa, carly hoine of the Uttara- 
kurta ap , 62 
Mathhyariikan, ther, location of. ai os » Een | 
Mullras, J. Scattergood in Go., 16 
magic, antl tatuing ei re » . i 


Mugri, channel .. ; : oy “340 in. 
Mahatuloshwor, var. rida Sanibhaji ,. 157 
Mahiiban, and Aoras, wrongly identified — .. 125 
Mahibhdrata, legend of the Ganges in the, 

A— 1, 12—14, 70) mention of Sombha in the 

41; the Witerakuris in the, 150, 161; the 

wathor of the, 173; the geography of India, 


inthe -. zr ae | 


Mahideva, or PaBchehacu, in the Cian a eonth 
o—ia 
Mahiamera. Seo Mer. 
Mahinalis, (he wourea of the |. .. LO, Laz 
Mahdnivika Buddhagupte of Raktampititha, 
sea —Captain, iseription of .. . - ki 


Mahatmyas, geographionl valiua of the. . -- ESS | 


Mahdvamen, the, reference to the Ganges in .. 
Mahkota “Alam, of Achin f- Se., & tw. 
matunidia, Coine . - Bo, 3 
aga Alyvinja alain, sateobailse at Paved 
aM, 25, 26, 20; lownfall of, 73. T4, 70, [01 
plies dignification of . 4 at is 201 


milabeathrurn, hey from Cahgo .. . #3] 


Malnaces, VIL, on the south oast coast of Car 
Nyc ber Da ei) 
Mulay States, alam ws estates mi the, Lan; 
Shinhbandur, the Portofficcr in the, 298 ; tin 
currency in the. 
Malik Amber, (26; or Ambar, revenuo system 
of, adopted by Shivaji ~> §6TOO, B01, Wl 
Malika-yi-lohan, Malik-i-Humayin  Uibi 
Amane, mother of Hissin Nizim Shih I, 142, Lat 
Malik Kasim, banished to Bengal " a |. 


Malwa, or Avanti i Bh 
mamunala, of Leerer Maopobrate A. ». 200 
marmmoths m Airdvata, 101; un Siberia ~» 189 
nome’, signification of - £ -- 29) 
Manal, liermitage of Vynauut .. 4. rs 38 


Marvdikini, the, «ourer of the Ganges, 11, 12 
Mangura, sipruatheaa tec of . - bb 
Mant Chawlhri of Takht Hasire. taibiar a 


Ranjha, H.R., tj daath of, BUR. & 10, LI. 13,22 | 


Mansarowar, lnke, 159: Sven Hedin’s reference 
» 162, n., 163 


ian a. et ss 





. 245° | 





| Metechlipatarn, 


= 185 








Manthraim, name applied to. Zorngater 


manirae =. ron OT, 185, 211, 416, 210 
Manululidityan, k,., euggrsted identification of, 136 
Manvantarn, meaning of ws 7 oo OF 
Magbara--Hir, Hir'a montimwnh +. HB ' 
Mirapura, position of = .. ; tH, 3 
“or officers, Freer'a atiaheel aginst, ser 
aod j mints he ‘a te ad, 
Marathas, gaok of Hurai Iw, Sen Bhivei'a 
Rail on Surat. 
Marathe, Reo fu Foreiuion dé la Longue 
IMfraread hort 
Marathi, Prose Chronicles, list of .. G2—i4 
Marhinia, first rebirth of Laleshwari at .. 303 


Mirkandiya Tirtha, the junction of the Gungea 
anil Gomeati .. a or ss i= 
Marriage of Hir ancl Ranjha a HR, i 
Marre, ces cousin, among thw Veddahs of 
Ceylon, 4; anid tatuing, in Burma, tH 5. 
polyandrous, in India, 140; absence of ro- 
ligious corcmony at, Among the Raneta .. 17 
Marsh Arabs, the, of Lower Mesopotamia, 
260—297- the eountry of the, 289-—290: 
antmals hunted by, 200; domestloated by, 201: 
food used by, 200, 291, 296: use of reeds and 
holrushes by, 202; the Marah Arabe them- 


melWie | k = ar wa -. J209—207T 
Marudvriddha, river, identification of ret 
Marv, anciont hame of .. of -- 185, 156 
Mascarenhas, Dom Franctaco do, rclief of 

Chawl by Fim i) 230 Dl. 
Mashhad, burial place of Shih Tihir, two places 

of tho name .. — FF 


mah-buf, moaning af, 249; slueesibicny of .. 25 
Master, Hobert, co-security with HK, Seat. 
tang 8 =a a9 =m a So. 14 


Masulipatam, callicoes from, bedlspreaela 

from =a . =2 no Be., o—I11 
Matébhangaé, part at the ‘Hubli h 66, 87 
Mitta estuary, identification of es 40, nm. 


Matnachy, See Mother-Might, 
Maviainm, in the Reman Empire a: .. 
Meastires antl woights in ‘Trengguni a 248 
Mega, a mouth of the Ganges, IM) rostoration 

inf = * ae a BD ee ld 
Mevmathened, O10 ihe Gasgatidal, wto,, HH, 42, 73 
Mereoolaes, probably calicots, note. on, So, § 


Meru, mount a 124, 161, fas, 166, 101, 198 
Meshmiveh, battle, in the Cireat War .; os 
Mesopotamian, Lowor, the Marah Arab coun- 
try, T89—279; desonption of, 25h toured 
and maniumndls of, 200; reptiles, amphibians 
ind fel of, 201, 292; plantw of .. oe 202 
Ae Masulipatam, 
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‘Middle Country,” the. of Buddhist literature, : 
1277. 159, 161 
Milki, mother of Hir, . H.R., 14—17, 20, 71 
Mimaméa Doctrine of Works, the, 211—220, 
240—246; the Vedasin, 211, 212, 246; sacri- 
fice in, 212; personal deity in, 212; discussion 
on sacrifice, and on deity, 213; Tradition 
in, 214, 216, 218—220, 241; Popular Belief 
in, 214, 216, 218, 219, 241; Circumstantial 
Evidence in, 214, 215, 218, 219; Verbal 
Testimony in, 215, 219, 220; Direct Percep- 
tion in, 215—219; the Sentence in, 216, n.; 
Express Reference in, 216; the Word in, 
217 ; Doctrine of Works, 244, 245; jac 
phy of Action ., = Ye % esa: 
Mints, Maratha .. ce Se =a 
Miran ‘Abdul Qadir, s. of Burhan 2 Nizim Shah 
L ‘ =f : i 73, 76 
Miran Khudabanda, 8. of Burhan Nizam 


Shah I. ., me : > et a 


* a 


Mirin Muhammad Baqir, 8. of ‘Burhan Nizam 
Shah TI, .. mf: 26, 27, 28, 76 n. 
Mirén Shih Haidar, s. of Burhan Nizam Shah 
], a 
Mir Sayed Ali See Shih Hamadta. 
Mirza and Sahiban, in Legends of the Panjab, 
H.R., 1, 2, 39 
Mogta silk, from Assam ; ae 8 
Mo-ho-yen, desert, crossed by “‘Heden. ‘Trang. 


1 i] | 


18, 22—24 | 
170, 245 | 


Moksha, in the Védanta system »s 

Mon Inseription, importance of the .. .. 246 

monuments, Muhammadan. See Muhammadan 
monuments, 

Moon, the, in Nicobarese folktales, 249; and 


the Sun oo ©«=—- Bo, BSS 
Moorees, Moors- aseie 5 note on . Be, 0, 10 | 
Moores of Surat si ar af Ste 
Moses, Mr., E.1.Co.'s Attorney, connection 
with R, Scattergood -oe,, Li—16 
Mother-Right, Aryan. . rs 3l—33, 
Mountain ranges, of Tantuvine »- 160, 166, 181 
218, 191 


Mughal Empire, decay of the, 62: origin of the, 247 — 


Muhammadan Monuments of E; gupt to A.D, 


1517, A Brief Chronology of, by Captain 

K. A, C. Creswell, R.A.F. (Book hotice) .. 6 
Mubammadans and Hindus. See Hindus. 
Mukta-Veni, signification of — ., Ac Heat t 
Mulavarman, k. of Koetei, the Y upa tnderis 

tion of : . or oe TA 


Murtaza Nizim Shih % A 28 ; marriage of, 


144; necession of, 195, 106; regency of Bibi 
Rlanza Khinzsida Humayiin, 103 y,, Lon, 


ae ah 26, 20, id, Tt | 








205—210, 220, 231 n.; affairs in Goleondeh 
and Bijipir in the reign of, 195—198, 205, 
206, 229—230; expedition against the 
Franks, 232—234 : Berar campaign of, 261— 
268, 277—283: Husain kKhin. favourite of, 
gencral massacre ordered by . 326, 327 


- Murtaza Sayyid, Amir-ul-U mard, of Berar. con- 


nection with Ahmadnagar, 207, 229, 234, 281 
Muscat, Maratha settlers in... ; . 300 


| Muztagh Ata, peak, suggested identification 6h 2 
| Myazedi pagoda, at Myinkabaé quadrilingual 


Inscription in, importance of i 50—61 


| Myinkaba. See MyAztdi Pagoda. 


Nadia district, formation of, 34—37; possibly 
the Kambyson mouth of the Ganges, 40, 41 

Nadisvara, identification of — .. is ik ko 

Nairs, Mother-right among the ne Pei | 


Nakshatras, the, and Precession ai 4448 
nakshatras, number and divisions of .. «. 124 
Nam Alwar, date of = = _ eT Dee 
Nanda Prayiga, sanctity of ee. ee 
Nankauri, dewil-searers of a -- 284 
Narayana, at Karmavana, 12; legend of ~ .. 66 
Niéraiyan Shah, of rise ie » patron of Ru- 


drakavi =f ; “- .. 179, 180 
Narnila, fort of Berar, 266, 268, 277, 270, 281 
Nasik inscription, mention of Buddhist nuns in, 83 
Naugaon, Hardoit district, mercoolaes from, Se., 8 


Navadvipa Se ine - 3 -. 40 
Nava-dvipa-Parikramé, the, ancient place 
names in - 26,. i, 37; 2. 41 


NazZasarai, junction of the Damodar and the 
Bhagirathi Ne va 67, 68 

Nellore, cotton cloths mae ns Se., 9 

Nepali, Specimens of, in tales of the Great War, 


84— 92 
Nepali language, notes on the s m1, 100 


Nicha Bat Family, marriage of Laleswari into 

the se 2 .. 305 
Nicobar Islands, visited by Car Nicdbarene +. «297 
night and time, synonyms, in Pali literature, 157 
Nile, Puranic accuracy on the subject of the, 119 


Nilopant + > = BA ew 229 

Nirukia, the, Notes on _ ee JT—177 

Nirukta, the, on the Gods of the Veda -. 213 

_ Nisaya, co., position of . Ps ee 

Nivavari, poetess of the Rig Veda -« ING 
Nizim Shahi kings of Almadnagar. See 


History of the 
Almadnneir, 


Nizim Shahi kings of 
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Nizim Shahi aynuay: overthrown 126 131 
‘Nok-téi-tui, village on south coast of Car 

Nicobar Je - A Se .. 250 
North Sea, the, early pea eisbekent near, 

; 182, P88, 191, 192 

nouns, three-fold order of ¢ . EFT 


Nuns, Buddhist. did Panini know ova? 82—B4 
Nir Nama, or the Discussions of Laleshwari, 
Shekh Nur Din and Baha Nasir-wl-din = .. 30% 


- 

Observatories at Delhi, A Guide to the .« ©4668 
©.Ki-Ni, identification of as ie .. 187 
Old Kiyal, near Tuticorin, bafta from Se, 6 
Omar Khayyam .. vi < 137, 138, 17% 
Omichund, Side Lights on, a corrected iden- 

tification in = es xs - —. BF 
Onore, Honaver, port... : . 308 
ordeal, by hot oil, trial for adultery, 300; : = 

fire,forSayeds .  .. 2, .. 810, 311 


Oringall. See Warangal. 

Osham. See Assam. 

otter, the, found in Lower Mesopotamia —-.. 2%) 

Oudh. See Avodhya., 

Owl, the, in Nicobarese folk-tales rs oe 

Oxiniden, Sir Geo., in history of Shivaji, 55, 
316, 320) 


Oxus, river, in tranian history .. 186, 187, 191, 192 


Padma, former spill channel cf the Ganges, 
j5—ti, 7 
Padmavati, marriage name of Laleshwari, 303, 304 
Paduka Sri, ruler of Achin (1647) oe Sey SOT, 
pagar,.a ship, description of — .. ie .. 296 
Pahadpur, Nadia district, ancient name of .. 36 
se., 10 
Palempores, quilts from Masulipatam, note, 
| Se., 9, 10 


Palanpur, in Gujerat, trade centre 


a = = == = 
Pali Literature, Trans.-Himalayan Remi- 

niscences in .- }ST7T—166, 181, 192 
Pali Literature, Geographical value of, . --, 122 
Pamir region, suggested early home, Aryan of 

the o* eis ats 1i— 1. 93 
Pampur, in Kashmir, home of Laleshwariin .. 303 
Paicha Parvata, source of the Ganges in, ll, 12 
pandinns, breadfruit. in Nieoharese eee. 


Pandrenthan, births of Laleshwari at .. 5 303 


Pandua, ancicnt name of 


SS - 





ns ah, ~25- 6 | 





eee re Se 
OEE “= 


Pandu Sakya,- settlement at Morapura founded 
by S “4 Sarge e row oe 
Piinini, were Buddhist Nuns known to 7 S2—S4 
Pinini, on the expansion of the Aryans oy B22 
Panjab, early name of the ae 185, 188, 19) 
pantheiam, ancient Persian and Indian -» 390 
Parenda, fort ; »» $n.,25, 73, +n. 
Parsis, of India, representakives of the ancient 
Persians, 178, 179; of Surat -. old 
Parthalis, 41; suggested cap. of the Gangaridas, #2 2.45 
Pauranie. See Puranas. 
Peddaikallé, village, cotton-cloth made at, Se. 0 





Peddapalle, the Company's premises at -. 248 
Peddapalle, cotton-cloth made at AF Se,. 0 
Percollaes, cotton cloths, note on ‘ve Se., 0 


Pertplus, the, on the Ganges... : ~. 4 
Persia, completeness of the history of, 178: 

list of writers of ss 3 “£, .- “k79 
Peshwas, rise of the, 51, 151 ; position of the, 

I$, 132, 134; official changes under the, 

150, 154, 158, 157; taxes ete., under the, 

202, 204, 221; the army of the, 223, 225, 

258, 272, 274, 275; shippmg under the, 299, 300 
Pettipolee, See Peddapalle. 
Péy Alwiir =i Be e. as «. 1ao 
Philosophy of India, 

of Works, 
Piece-goods, tradecdl in by E. I, Co., list of, 

: es .. §c,, 6-—]2 

Pilgrims, contributions of. to the study of 
Geography, 117, 119, 122, 162, 187, 188; 
See Hstlang Tsang. 


_ See Mimamsa Doctrine 


notes on 


Pintado quilts, note on ate oc, <j] 
pilia, coins “8 oe a We ». 28 
Pliny, on the Gatga = a 42 
Pohluh-kia, identification of ., Ls - ES 
Poloura, tn., near the Kambyson mouth of 

the Ganges at = l4, 36, 37 
Po-lu-sha, identification of oe 135 
Polyandry in the Jubbal State 146—48 


POOk6, village, on the east coast the Car N ‘icobar, 237 

Poona, later Maratha capital 156, 157 

Portuguese, the, attempt, to build a fort at 
Chaul, 103, 233, nj or Franks, besieged in 
Revdanda, 232, 233, n.; and the term topaz, 


l0é—1] 13 

Poygai Alwar 4 os sie wi «« FSS 
Prakrit, dialects, varieties of, 81; sounds, 
development of, $8—100; documents, fornel 

in Khotan a =a -» 3s 


Pratap Smgh, lineal successor to Shahu .. Lay 
Prayaga, junction of Ganges and Jumua ut, 
13, m., 14, 68; sanctity-of, 72) position of, 
120, n.: in Jaina works E i 1.23 
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Proud, J., master of the London . Se., 3 | 
14 


Pseudostomon, mouth of the Ganges i 
Ptolemy, list of the Ganges mouths by, 14. 
33; identification of places mentioned by, 


34,35, 37-43, 235 on. 


Pundravarddhana, identification of — . - = 
Punjab, polyandry in the ba 
Puranas, the story of the Ganges in, $40, 
13, 65, 66, 66, 72; coneeption of the world 
in, 118; as sources of Geography of Ancient 
India, 123 ; Uttara-Kuru in, 160 ; Kailasa in, 
163 ; Sumern in, 164, 165; early, home of the 
Aryans in, 151, 182. 101, 192; the Brahma- 
vaivartta Purdna, on the Padmavati, 66; the 
Brihad-Dharma Purdna, on the course of the 
Ganges, 66, 68, 69; the Markandeya Purdna, 
on the shape of India, 65; the Matsya Purd- 
na, on the Ganges, 68, 69; the Padma Purdna: 
on the North home lands of the Aryans, 
101; Uae Io Ganges legend in the, 
9, 12; Vayupurdaa, the, ee in} 


160 ; the Vedasin «+. is a -. 167 
Puri, sanctity of .. ae ae ie Page 
purushdrtha, signification of — .. ss vs, SO 
Purvasthali, identification of .. b 4 ee + 
Piishan, invocation of .. a ‘ 184 


python, the, in Nicobarese folk-tales .. 252, 2 


Wasim Beg, Hakim to Burhin Nizam Shah Le 
4597: minister under Husain Nizam 
Shah 1, 73, 76, 77, 80; ambassador, 101 ; 
imprisoned, 102, n.; councillor, 141—143; 
retires, 196: death of, 196 207 n.; downfall of, 

Quran, the. See Koran. 

Quwitu'l Islam, mosque, Dell, date of 


Radha, ancient name of, 33, 34; position of, 35, 


41 


P87 || 


325 


62. | 


41, 43; home of the Gangrides a 4], 42 


Radhanpur inscription of Govinda III, , A39 
ra-foh, spathe of betelnut Tice et 250 n 
Raghu, co., identification of ire we ° 191 
Rai, ancient name of .. a ‘ v» AQT 
Raichtr, sieges of, ete., 25, 29, 78, es n., 184 
Rai Prithora, of Delhi, rape of the princess of 
Kenauj by .. e« o* re je SAT 
Rairi Bukhar, the fe i a .. 83 
Rajakumar, son of Kyanzitt ha a i) 


| 
| 
| 





Rajaram, revived the Rajmandal, 150, 156; 
change of capital by, 157, ? cause of the 
failure of =... a te (oe Lael 

Réjasekhara, author of the, Keyan $0, 82 


_ Rajasthan. See Annals and Antiquities of, 


Rajmandal, council of State, 131; revived, 150, 151 
Rajputs, the, Tod's monograph on... .- 246 
Ramayana, earliest epic containing the Ganges 

legend, 8, 9, 10, 12 66, 70, 72; geography 

of Ancient India in the, 122; Geography 

of the Northern regions in the a .- 182 
Ranade, Rise of ‘the Maratha Power by, 57; 

references to Shivaji’s, administrative system 

by _ . 134, 199, 257 
Rangpor, birthplace of Hiv. H.R., 1, 3,.25, 28, 29, 31 
Ranjha, See The Story of Hir and Ranjha, 
Rapti, river, identification of .. = .. 162 
Rasitala, in the Ganges legend, %, 9, 12, 14 
Réshtrénthavamsa Mahdkdvya of Rudrakavt, 

edited by Embar Wie ipo tee 38 ( Book- 

notice) .. i 7 Sor - ve AD 


7 | Ratri. See Kucika. 


Taw, unshrunk .. ft si ar Se., Il 

Rizdin, P. Bisker, hermit, translator of La- 
leshwari’s Sayings, 306; a descendant of, 302 

reeds, in Lower Mesopotamia, 290; use of, 292, 


294, 2 
reptiles, of Lower Mesopotamia a3 «- 201 
rest days, in Nicobarese folk-tales .. .. 284 


Revdanda, atternpt by the Portuguese to 
build a fort at, 103, n.; siege of, 233, n. See 
Chaul. 

Revington, Mr., taken prisoner by Shivaji .. Slo 

Reynardson, Thos., E. I. Co.'s servant, at 
Achin ea = se Se, 4, i 

Rig-Veda, the women poets of the, 113—H7 

Rig-Veda, the, on the Ganges, 13, 71; as evi- 
dence on the home lands of the Aryans, 183, 191 

Rigveda Samhita, the, tribes and rivers in ., 120 

Rishis, the Seven ': - a 183,184 

Rish Nama, the ‘tg déchice of Laleshwari -. 309 

rivers, in the Rig-veda Samhita, 120; land of 
the rive, 181, 183, 188, 191; land of the seven, 150 

riwdq, meaning of - re ae e «48 

Romacé, w. of Bhavayavya, poetess in the 
Rig-Veda ee ve ‘e ve .- 116 

Rose, J., E. I. Co.’s servant at Achin, Se, 45 
or Boze (*), died te a ok Se, 5 

Rubdiyat, the, of Omar Khayyam  -. «. 138 

Rudra Himalaya, source of the Ganges in, 11, 12, 14 

Rudrakavi, composer of the Réshtrandha- 
vaya A Mek ae ete ee 


| Rudra-Prayiga, sinarity Of 4 5 eee e 


Rudrapura, ancient name of .. a5 36 ne 


+ 


—_— 






Rupabhavani, ascetic, in Kashmir. 
Rupnaréyana river -. Ae ‘is ey) we 


Sabara, reference to the lesser Jaimini by, 

172. See Mimirhsa Doctrine of Works. 
Sabbath-breaker, the, in Nicobarese folk-tales, 284 
Sabda, signification of 215 
gpa on Shivaji, 52, 131—134, 204, 254, | 
971, 274 
Saddshivariya, of Vijayanagar, policy of, to- 

wards Ahmadnagar, in the reign of Burhan 

Nizdm Shah I., 2 n., 4, 7, 25, 29, 78; of 

Husain Nizam Shah 1., 101,104, 105, 141— 


143: defeat and execution of, 181, 182, n- 
Sagar Island, 14, 37, 39; and the Kambyson 
mouth of the Ganges .. .. 40, 67, 69, 70 


Sagara, k.,. in the Ganges legend, 7—9, 14, 71 
a enbaling eaioua where the Ganges enters the 
ocean 4 ~ 5 .. §, 14, 69n, 


Sagdh, ancient name oot ie = ie aie OR 


Sahib Khan, favourite of Murtaza Nizim 
Shah I. history of a .» 32] n., 323, 328 
Sahn, meaning of .. = ss ., 48, 49 
Saida, husband of Hir, H.R. . 26, 28, 231 
Saif ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, regent of Goleondah, policy 
towards Ahmadnagar, in the reign of 
Husain Nizim Shah I. 4, 5. 7H—75, n., 


murdered. Ear a 80, 208—21) 
St. George, fort, sallioeea. Bi “t Es Sc. 9 
‘Sakapfrthiva, three interpretations of the 

term os as es 228 | 
Salabat Khin, nephew of ‘Ain: ak Mull, 78, m.; 

death of ve a: sh »» 80, 229 n. 


Salabat Khan, Cicassian slave, favourite of 
Murtaza Niziim Shah [., 206; promotion of, a20 
Salambarigudda, weaver's town, note on the 
derivation of .. Ta : se., 10 
Salempores, Sallampores, cotton raiathn: Se., 9, 10 
sallus, grey cotton goods, modern term, Se., 10 
Sallowes, Turkey red cotton cloth, noteon, Se., 10,15 
Salpicadoes, flowered cloth, note on .. Se, Li 
Samarkand, ancient name of .. Ge .. 18d 
- Sambhaji, son of Shivaji, unconstitutional rule 
of p * .- 150, 156, 157, 223, 301 
Samucdra, the ocean $7, 118, 119 
Samudragadi, ancient name of, 36, n., 37, mn. ; 
near the ancient Kambyson mouth of the 
Ganges .. = "6 af ; 40, 41 
sam -vijidtani, discussion on the signification of 


the term a a ms vise 


Sandys, Lord Wm., R. Seattereood’ s dealings 
with 9 + Se, 15 


| Sanganer, near Jaipur, sta mped  chintzes 


from we Be ee a +. Sc, § 


Sankarichirya {and Sarvajiatma), date | of, 


136: on Jaimini, 17], 245; on Bidarayana 
and Vyasa, 172, 173; influence, of, on the 
Mimaéhsa doctrine ais ai .. 243, 243; 


Sanskrit, Buddhism, literary history of, 96 ; 


sounds, and Prakrit, 98, 99; in ancient doc- 
trines in Khotan, 188; Tod’s remarks on -- 247 


Saptagrama, identification of, 42, 43, 69, 70 
Sarasvati, the, 13, n.: ‘Jost river’ in Bengal. 
two of the name, 34, 42. 43, 70; junction 
of, with the Ganges, ete. ar ae .. 68 


Sarasvati goddess, legend of... : 2 66 
 Sarikol, mt., the traditional Taurus, noieated 

identification with Meru .. ow ROR: 
Sirpardjni, sun goddess, traditional Vedic 

composer ‘ gee 


Sdtapatha Brahnand, the, on the Krittikas, 
44, 45, 47; on the nakshatras, list of .. 46, 47 
Satara. Maratha cap., 156; Bhonsla cap, .. 167 


| “SAtavahanas, early, 07; later .. : .. 88 
Satgaéon, ancient name of, 42 7 ohitinn of, 43, 

69; description of, 67; decline of — .. .- 70 
Sauhastya, Vedic poet .- te po a es 
Sawai Jai Singh, Raja of Jaipur, observatories 

built by, legend of  .. ae * 63, 64 
Sawhi, medieval Burmese king, date of  .. 69 
Sayeds, 310; ordeal by fire for .. a . ee 


Sayyid Ali, comments on his statements, 
regarding Burhan Nizam Shah 1., 26 n., 
9s n.. 20 n.; Husain Nizam Shah 1., 102-n., 
104n., 141 n.; Ali‘Adil Shah, 196n., 197 n. } 
on Murtaza Nizim Shah T., 205 n., 209° n.; 
on Bibi Humayun 


pany, 1619—1723, Se., 1—16; Introductory 
note, Se., 1; list of eaters of the Family, 
Se., 1; AcScattergood, 5e., I, a. F, ae 


zood, Se. 1, 2—6; R. Seattergood .. Se., 6—I6 


Scattergood, Anthony, connection of, with 
the E. I. Co. at home, 1619, Se. 1; early 


history of +. ne ol, oe Oe 2 
Scattergood, Cath., w. of R. Scattergood, Se, 1d 


Seattergood, Eliz., w. of F. Scattergood, Se., 5, th 
Seatterzood, F., of Ellaston, Co's, Staffs, ser- 
vices with the E.I. Co., 1640—1647, Se. 1; 
history of, Se., 2—5 ; will of e- Se... 6 
Seattergood, J., merchant and servant of the 
E. I. Co., career of, in Madras and Bengal, Se., | 


Seattergood, John, junior, free merchant, 


life of, in India, Persia and China. ete., Se., 1, 16 


231l.n., 267 n 
| Seattergoods, the, and the East India Com- 


t 
awd we 


ceri 


344 
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Seattergood, R., of Ellaston aml London, 
merchant tailor, commercial dealings with 
the E. I. Co., 1659—1680, Sc., 1; history of, 





So, 0, 12—16; piece goods dealt in, Sc. 6—12 
Scott Waring, author of a history of the Mara- 

thas, 55, 57; on Shivaji = a ~» 199 
soruti, signification of .. en a 216° n. | 
sfa-eagle, in Nicobarese folk-tales .. 238 | 
Seahorse, the, E. I. Co.'s ship Se., 4 } 


seven, sacred number, 12, mn. See Rishis, 


Rivers, Varshas. 


Sewalik hills as “ 7 4, .. 68 


Shahaji, i. of Shivaji ... oe — «= 328 
Shah Abt-l-Hasan, Sayyid, son of Shah Tahir, 


3n., 229, 230 n., 234 
Shih Abi Talib. son of ShihTahir  .. a <i 
Shah, ‘ Ali, son of Burhan Nizim Shah 76 n. 


Shah Haidar, son of Shah Tahir, 3.n., 7 n., 231 5 


joint vakil and peshvé of Ahmadnagar =... 232 | 


Shih Hamadan, saint, meets Laleshwari, 310, 

312 ; endures ordeal by fire .. o% v. Si 
Shih Manstir. son of Husain Nizam Shih I., 195 n. 
Shah Rafi-ud-din Husain, son of Shih Tahir, 


3 n., 76, 106 
Shéih Tahir, Muhammadan saint, ambassador, 

1. 2; death of Ay sez 3): Oth, a0 
Shah Qasim, son of Husain Nizam Shah I., 195 n. | 
Shahanav Kalni Bakkar, the 3p an 
Shahbazgarhi, identification of 3: we 225 
Shahbandar, Port officer, as distinguished from 

Custom House officer, in Malay States .. 228 


Shahu, accession of ». OL, 157, 256 

shaiyala, meaning of . 296 

Shanshir-nwl-Mulk, of Berar, ality of ‘Seiias 
Nizim Shah IL, 209, 263, n., 265, 

sharks, in Nicobarese folk-tales os obey ot 

Shekh Nar Din, Muhammadan saint, 
porary of Laleshwari 


Comte m- 
00, 412 


Shen Shen, co. .. * a = ny BSE 
Shibganj, near Gaur i 4 . 14, 70 
Shiva Bharat, Tamil Chronicle . . = -. oF 
Shivadigvijaya, Marathi prose chronicle ~ BS 
Shivaji, the Administrative System of, 51—58, 
126—136. 148—157, 199—204, 231— 2236, 


253—260, 269—277, 2: Introduc- 
duction, Sources of infcriaation on, 51—d58: 
Ashta Pradhan Coun- 
126. 131, 132—134: Pradhans, 
duties of, 135, 136, 149, 155, 156 ; 
anarchy in the kingdom of, 127, 128: diffi- 
eulties of re-organising, 129; as a practical 
statesman, 130 ; village council under, 130; 
subordinate officers, duties of, 150—154: 
Karkhanas and mahals, lists of, 155, 156; 





Central Government, 
ml of, 


INDEX 





| Siils. 





position of the king, 156; Revenue system, — 
(that of Malik Ambar) 199—204, 221— . 
list of taxes, 202; rent, 203, 204; Taventie 
divisions, 221—222: officers, 2923—225; 
Fryer's charges against, 226, 253; licensed 
mints, 254; coins, 255; variation in spelling 
of Shivaji’s name, 255; Chouth and Sardesh- 
mukhi as sources of revenue, 256; the Army, 
258, 260; officers, 259, 260, 269, 272 ; forts, 
25%; lists of, 270, 271; intelligence department, 
273; camps regulations, 275—277, 297; 
the Navy, 298, 299; Judicial system, edu- 





cation .. A =. : .. $00—301 

Shivaji’s Raid on Surat SS ~- o12—d2l 

Shivar, type of vessel ..° .. . oo aD 

Shivner, fort, used as a prison, 208, 209, 231, 232 
Sholipur, fort, history of, 1—3%, 5, 7, 8, 76, 

77, 04 n., 229 

Shri Shivaji Pratap Bakhar, the, «. 


See Syals. 
Sidh Sri Kanth, priest gure to Laleshwari, 
302—304, 206, 307 


Sikaté poetess,in the Rig-Veda «=. : 18 
Sindh, bafta from a ; o Se, 6 
Sirmur, assignment of tine in” te 148, n. 
| Sita, river : ay = 181, 191, 192 
Slavery for debt + ae sie .. 248 
Smart, Capt. J., E. I. Co.s’ servant .. se, 4 
Smith, Mr. A., captured by Shivaji .. 317, 320 
Sorc aa, ar a -» 186 
Someévara, of the Balada i inseription > Oe 
Sonthals, polyandry among the =H os 346 
South Andaman Language, a Dictionaty of the, 
SAL, 137—154; Addendum, 5,A.L., 
155; Appendices 1—IV, S.A.L., 156—1] 4 
Soutsmayor, Alvero Peres de, blockade of 
Chaul by $s : . 03 n, 
‘Sramandas’ sugested signific ation of  ., 83, 84 
Stars, in Nicobarese folk-tales .. re .. 235 
Stilemman, E. I, Co.s' servant Se, 4 
strangulation, method of infanticide Se. = 


| Sufis, style of the, 138; theogophy of the .. 17% 
Sugandah, q. of Kashmir oa ts -. 302 
Sughda, identification of ve Hye .- 186 

| Suhina, identification of oa .. 33, 34, 41 


Suksagar, ancient name of od a" .. 40 


Sulo Ho, river ih 5 4 os 29,.21, 23 
Sumeru, the Garwal mountain, 12; in the 
Puranas ae =5 164, 165, 191 
Sun, the, in Nicobarese folk-tales .. 235, 283 
Supply, the, F. Seattergood serves in, Se., 3 
Surat, Sivaji's Raid upon, (in 1664) .. 312—321 


Surat, cloth manufactured at, Se., 9, 10, 12 
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Surya, efi td of Huei Mizhe, Goth J, Hilti anche? 5. | Thomburgh, Giles, and R. Fe Sent jenagurinieiey 


fies valent ef auhile pbeolgto emma: 
cial term, lott AF ea ME 48f mo 44 pester | 
cayere eas sm Ben Ris ¢ Icohdige Shaw 201 
get verge Gan liga, La "Ka ini river . +AAuy iv a va 1 
vetaparvata, le “ Hala, laa, F Pista, ide eos 
ification Se nk) 
‘Svals. Rk ee it as et tS pei ) Ghee ee) = 
: 4 ae one! ae rand wi Camtiit” eT Cee 
Det) Ps Pcs 1 i) tsar) shiv il 
pe pee . wey Wi oa oS 


Ta fatias, glossy Chinese silk, note on ,. Se., 
lafisila, a rich silk stuff .. i ae 
pene plossy. twist 7c a Beit 
ine, ancient inhabitants of Turkestan, the 
mdern’ Galehas’" "2. °°. 190, 192 
Takka modern Sepresentatives of the »» 12) 
Witht Hazfra, in Gujranwala, home of 


Ranjha, H.R., 1—4, 6, 9. 11, 20, 2 22, 28, 
Talikota, battlé at” oe & 144, 145, 196 nh 
Tanialited; the Site of * ead "39 


Tamalu, village on santa coast of Car Nicobar. <3 237 
‘Tamluk, ancient ers of, 33° position a 34, 
oat RTSe SY 35, “39, 42, ‘69 
Tamralipta, port, identification of, 33, ge 42, 69 
tappiseela, South Indian cotton goods, Se., 11, 12 

Tapseilles, plain and striped cotton cloths, 
note on .. - se., lI—13 
“tapuin, (Talaing) He anitnds of © Gee ny OD 
taranda, type of ship, Wdesevibed' Ris hala 
“Pa-ra-S4, istand near Chowra- as eh Sad 
tare; Treanitig’of the term ~ | sé: as 
‘Tarim river 189, 191, 192 
; “Partipur, hear Gaur, Jahnu férama at .. 70 
tattooing, among the Marsh Arabs 
Tatu marks in Burma .,. 
Taurus, mt., identification of 
Taylor, Mr., taken prisoner by Siviji . . 
Teréssa, in Car Nicobar, burial custom, 284 n, 
The Bracelet Maker of Jhang, in the Legends 
of the Panjab .. rs . ty Re i],8 
The Lingdnudsdsana of Vdmana, with the 
Author’s own commentary, edited with In- 
troduction and Indexes by Chimanlal D. 
Dalal, M. A., (Book-notice) .. 
The Luzumiyat of Abu’l-ala, Selections in 
English verse by Ameen Rihani, (Book- 
notice) a 
The Marriage of Hir and Rainjhd, in Legends 
of the Panjab .. — a .. H.R., 1, 2 
The Story of Hirand Ranjha... H, R., 1—32 
Thirty Seven Nats, legend of, reference to 
Burmese kings in the .. i «2 246 
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Se., ll: | 
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39, 31 
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es 2 139 | 
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fOe course between a ss .nsia F S4buet org Ben ES 
-¢ puna, suggested as ‘ifcation of 1) Yign’ . iyiet zi 


licer. ‘trla a 
“i S os wry ae a4 6 iA PRONE SS 
od ilagrammon,. near the Kamberikhon month, 


(of the Ganges... der Pointe: Ba BOB Fe91 
“Tillanehong, pmalt Nicobar aie ant) sweet 
tin currency, in. the Malay. States. ares 
tirla dedr, meaning i.) Se ary vege 80 
_Tirumalisai Alwar, and Valthnavinie . Aiptek OO. 
“Tirumulikkulam, in N. Trayancore,, Vain, v7 

tu inscription from ., <5 JF © nh 86, 137 
Tittop, hamlet on the north of Car } Niontaals 
"r island We eis ese 237 


TE mS afta 


| to-ini-lt 3 nb, Magician in Nicghareae folk tale, 284 


Topaz, history of the term. «» ++, 106—113 
tree- burial, old Nicobarese custom. 284. n. 
trees, for birthdays, in Nicobarese folk 

tales <i 235, 235 
Trengganu, 140; the Port Officer, as distin- 

_ guished from the Custom House Cfficer, in, 


Pony 


= * - ® Py hie 


228; slavery for debt in, 248; the curs, -- 
rency of - ait ns ae 248 
tret, meaning of.. ; : aS Se. 12 
trial by ordeal, for adultery, 300 ; for “Sayeds,, ‘ 
' 310, 31 
| pean sew Bee os ae 


Triveni sanctity of, 13, “14, 49, 43, 66, 67, 69 


Tufal khan, amir of Berar, 104: ; policy towards 


Ahmadnagar, 141 n. +» 145 n., 196—198, 
205, 209, 261—266, 268, n., 277 i, 322, 334 
Tulunide ornament, some newly discov ered, 48-51 


‘ ¢ 4 ff 


fy & 
i ort 


Odgir, fort, history of, in the reign of, Euyhan 
Nizam Shah I, 3, 4; of MurtazA Nizam Shah 
I. as 230, 231, 278, 280, 281 


Uttara- bias Buddha’ 8 Visit to, 158, 162. in 
the Wahdéhbhirata, 159: in the Purdnas, 160: 


identification of ., 161, 162, 191, 192, 


= *- 


Vaekereta, modern name of -. 186 
vikya signification of 3 216 n. 


Vamana, date of, 139; mugeeniod identification 
of Sn »» 140 


** LJ 


a8 » 


“sins Oxus, 


Vani Dindoyi plates of the Rashtrakita 
Govinda ITT cy ~~ 1389 

Varanasi. See Benares, 

Varshadhara, source of the Alakananda ; ll 


es -_ = 
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Vurshas, the seven i + 7 
Vasagupta founded Vaishinavaieas in Kashmir, 302 
Vatapi early Chalukya capital .. if os 
Vidtsydyana Kdma Sutra, the, geographical 
value of the .. es 4 ag: .» 124 
Vatteshuttu, inscription, from Tirumulikkulam, 136 
Vedas, Geography of India in the, 119; in the 
Mimamea system, 17], 211, 212, 215, 244, /¢ 
245; reference to northern home of the 
Aryans in the .. - 190 
Vedanta and Mimimsaé eae ‘Bee Mimérhsa 
Doctrine of Works. 
Veddahs of Ceyton, cross cousin-marriage 
among, the . _ 5 ¥ so a 
Verasheroone, callicoes from  . . - 
Vigwavara Atreyi, first poetess in the Rig 
Veda... ~ 3 be 113, 1l4 
Vijayanagar, policy of, towards, Burhan 
Nizam Shah I, 3, 5,7; Husain Nizim Shah 
I, 141, 143, 196, 197; Murtazi Nizam 


Shih .. ; “F 205, 209, 261, 262 
Vilkurpus, *ietinod among, the -» 148 
village system, the, in 8. India, 130 n.; per- 

sistence of se ar Ne S .. 136 
Vishnugaiiga river 7 of ie a3 
Vyisa.. enue, . 12, 168, 172, 173 


Warangal, beatitha from sir Se., 10 
Waris Shah, composer of the poem Hir and 
Ranjha © a) ** = H. R.., 2 


160 | 


123 


Se., 9 





Weights and measures in, Trengganu... 248 
Westby, Cath., w. of Roger Scattergood, 68c.,.6 
Wilford, Mr.; on the Nile as in the Puranas, 
119; geographical works by oi oo 323 
Women poets of the Rig-Veda, list of, 113—117 
Women, tatued, in India, 92, 94; and sacri- 
fice, 171; in the Koran, H.R., 13, 19, 31 
Works. See the Mimirmsi Doctrine of. 
Wylde, Phil., E. I. Co’s. servant at Achin, 


Sc. 4; or Wilde = rs ee ie, 5 
Yama, ey of e. . -» 187, 190 
Yamuni river, 37; and the Sarnavalt 42, 43, 

66, 67, 72 
Yesovati, q. of Kashmir = Ne ». 302 


Yima. See Yama. 


- York Fort, Sumatra. See Bencoolen. 


Yudhishthira, visit of, to Gangé-Sagara, 13, 14; 

to Kausika  .. os a C's 
Yukta-Veni, signification of — .. Sy 4 13 
Yupa inscription in E. Borneo... —.,__ 


Zamorin, the Portuguese attacked in, 233 n. 
Zarathustra. See Zoroaster. 
Zend Avesta, the gods of the.. «+» 185, 186 


Zodiac, the signs of the, 45; Chinese, as tatu byt 
marks a. ae ite ar »a 93, Po 
Zoroaster .. " .. ne - -- 187, 190 
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thread,(s.).. . mdl-a (da). See smoke| thine... . ng’ékan: ngéoyun. Thyself 
and mark distinction. |... , ngdyun-batam ; ngéyun-témar. 
threaten, (v.t.) menace . . . . ij-Ama (ke),  tiek, (s.) theinsect . . . . chéng-t&ta (da). 
ta-rita (ke). tickle, (v.t.) . . . . ab-koto (ke). 
throat, (s.)... - akA-Orma (da). (v.i-)|] tide, (8) 1... .-. kala (da). 2, high- 
clear one’s throat .. . . chirana (ke); Olar]/t.... kala-chinag (da) ; ér-l’ar-to-tép are 
(ke). 3 low-t .... kala-bi (da). 4 high-t. 
throb, (v.i.) pulsate . . . . not (ke). (at the springs), (a) 2t full moon.... 
throttle, (v.t.).... 4ka-pétemi (ke).| égar-kala (da); (b) at new moon.... 
(s.) . . . . aka-Orma-ba (da). yéchar-kala (da). 5. low-t. (at the springs) , 
through, (postp.) 1. in ref. to jungle-| (a) at full moon.... égar-padi (da) 
growth, plantation, ete... - - porowa. He|(b) at new moon... . yéchar-padi (da). 
is now going through the dense undergrowth | 6, flood-t. (at the springs), (a) before noon 
ever there: 6l dchitik rakemo tobo porowa).... gimul-kala (da); (b) afternoon... + 
lirke. 2. t.2 shield, sereen, wall,etc. .... tar-bérong-kala (da) 7. ebb-t. (at the springs) | 
tibuli. 3. t. water... . . lékenga|(a) before noon.... gaimul-padi (da) ; 
4 throughout. all through .. . _dilu-réatek.| (b) affer noon . . . . tar-b6rong-padi (da), 
He worked throughout the night : 0 gurug| 8, Neap-t.... - noro (da) ; (by fishermen) 
dilu-réatek OnyO6mre. 5, because of... .].... kala-jabag (da). (i.e, tide-bad). 
fng-jig. See Ex. at owing to. 9, flood-t. (generic) . . . . ela-biinga (da); 
throw, (v.t.) 1, any missile... . dapi| kila-binga (da). See flow. 10. Ebb-t, 
(ke) ;depi(ke). 2.t.aburningbrand ... . (generic) . . . . ela-érnga (da) ; kala-érnga 
piguri (ke). This is a common practice in| (da). See dry, become. 11, Low-t. at 
serious quarrels. See shoot with a gun.| day-break (on the third or fourth day after 
3. t.aside or away . . . kor (ke) ; ar-waichari| the new and full moon)... . tdya (da). 
(ke). Throw away the Arca shell: karada | (This is the favourite tide for collecting shell- 
'aka-ta korke. 4, t. down, (@) as in wrestling | fish.) 12. t-rip .... charat (da). 

_ éle-paidli (ke). (b) any object... .| tle, (v.t.) See bind, fasten. 2, t. a knot 
diyo-pa-(ke). 5. t. upw ards in competition]... . dko-b&t (ke). 3, -t. together... . 
(a game). ... tutemo (ke), See game.| paipda (ke). 4. tie up.... roni (ke). 
6. t. Cyrena shells horizontally (a game). . .| 5, t. tightly . .. . nilip (ke). 6. t. loosely 
akaA-kéchi (ke). 7. t. overboard... . Ot-|. , . . kdloga (ke). 































jaa (ke). 3 tight, (adj.)° 1, not loose or slack .... 
thumb, (s.)..--- éng-koro-déga (da).| nilip (da). 2, (a) t. of aline or rope. ... 
an-déga (da). i-gora (da); (b) of a bow-string ... . ig- 


thump, (v.t.).... tal (ke) ; taia (ke). 

thunder, (s.) . . . - puluga-la-gorawanga 
(da). (v.i.) ...- gorawa (ke), See growl 
and snore. 

thus, (ady.) ... . kian-fri (da); kichi- 
kan-wai (da). 

thy, (poss. pron.) . . . . ngia (da); ngar; 
ngig ; ngab; etc. See App. ii. Thy canoe: 
ngia roko (da). Thy knee: ngab 16 (da).| tami (ke). Till now, (adv.) as yet, hitherto 
Thy husband: ang ikydte (da), Thy own,! .... figadka See Ex. at aseend, 
o, indolent: 6, pole : 6, pot : 8, awful; Bi, boil. 


yaragap-ba (da). 3.t.(a)ofastopper ... - 
wéga-ba (da). (b)of a knot . . . . dto-wéga- 
ba (da). 

till, (v. t.) See cultivate. 

till, (postp.) . . . . lat.; leb; He slept till 
noon: 6 bédo-chdu lat mdmire (conj.) ... . 
téba-tek. Wait here till I return from 
hunting : toba-tek dol at‘ tek kadlike ngé karin 





TIMBER Ios TOGETHER 
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timber, (4), . . .. piitw (da). : timid, adj. See shy. 7 
time,(s.) I.moment, perio’, season... . in, (s,) See metal. 
ig-viitaraba (da). It is now time to sgt tinder, (s.) . . . . chiipa-l'ig-fipya (da), 


dchitik tot-mdkaringa Tig-yitaraba (da), 2.0 ¢inkle, (vb)... tanga (ke). (onoma- 
certain past period, era... , idal (da), | topoetic.) 

In Bira's time we wed to eat a lot of pork: | tip, (s.) point, end... . neichama (da). 
bira U'-idel len (or wa) med Gko-jdranga rey” | See beak and end, (a)t. of the noar,,, + 
duma doga makat-welre. See antediluvian | ig-chdronga-michama (da). (b) t. of om 
and Ex.atday, (adv.) 1. along time... . finger... , @ng-kKoro-naichoma (da), (¢) 
arla-thaba (da); irla-l'ardiérn (da), It-will|t. of the tongue . . . . ika&-étel-naiohama 
he & long time before T come here again: |(de) (d) t. of the tail... - ar-pichim- 
dé karin Ol-pagi dunga bédig drladibaba, 2, \neichama (clin). 

sume time age... . matalyibs. 3, a long) Up-toes, stand on (Vo). 2. tadnijm 
time ago... , mateiyibaya. 4, m verg | (ke), | 
lung time ago... firtamya. §, 0 short| tipsy, (adj)... . ig-lélcka-tagnys (da), 
fime (1, a few days) ,... &rlvd'ik- | See drumk and sort, 

por (da), drla-yabi (de). 6. a short time | tire, (v.i.) hecome fatigued . . . . diaama: 
ago... . kiitin-wai (de), 7. from time | aka-chiim (lee). 

to time, (@) in the past ,... dchinya;(b)! tit-bit, (a)... Aki-rirnga (da), (vi) 
in the future... . figitek-figitek. 8, in|partake of... . fikia-rar (ko), See Ex. 
the meantime ., . . toba-tek. ® at any |at seareh. 

time, ever... eda, See Ex. at ever.| titer, (Vil). oe Ohg-weéje (ke). 

10, the first time . ..... illin-péiya | to, (postp.) lon; lat. I mave the bow to 
[ tif, at-any-time-of-new : ed-lia-g6i (ya). Punga: wat di pinga len birama nidnre, 
Yesterday for the first time we saw a Ster- | He has one to the jungle : 4t fren feat frre 
culia tree in the jungle, we can there ore toad, j4.) Bufo melanostictus - . tpan 
now make torches here: tweda diléa érem | (da). 2, toad-stoal (s.) 0... piluga-l'ar- 
fen ment l'dkatdng idlia-gdiya mitighidigre. | Alang (ela), 

Manchd dchittk karin toug pdtnga-chdk-béringa | tobaeco, (s.) dried leat... ohika (di) 
(hej. 44, wt some time or other in the | (adopted since 1858 from Hindustani siikhé). 
future, next time, later on... , figi-tek, today, (s.)... . kn-wai (da). (adv.) ka- 
{2. at such time as, at whatsoever time wii (-len) ; ,ka-wai-bédo-len, 

whensiey et eee cs: Kiani-Srthalite. Ag foe, (#.).. . . Ong-paig (de.) 1, great tae 
the same time (correl.)... , kichikar. .. Ong-tichab (da): and Sgn (da). 


path ss es eS aml Bar 1. penny) 1.) 2 little t... |. éng-tlam (da), 8 middlet. 
mes up!, a8 for one’s return home after ¥ | ee | 
& hunt, "eb - ++» fitla-l'dryibaire!; fr-|" ~~ a hee (da). 4. t.-nail, .., . dng 
tlpire! See due. 2 there’s lots of time! (-pag}-bo'doh (da). 
- +» » firla-dbata! There's lots of time!| ‘gether, (adv). 1, (a) of animate objects 
why hurry ¢: drla-fibata / debe ! (or michclen |» - « - Mk (pl. itik). See accompany and with 
ng'ar-yére 7), See Ex. at hurry, 3, time | We. walked together: :meda mifik naure 
fies | . - + el-adjiwike | Why are you so | (b) of inanimate objects, side hy side . . . 
som’ time flies! : michalen ngé dédo (ke}?, |Paipdanga (de), I found the two bows 
enn duting dance). . ... Gr-tir (ke). /Grokre. 2. at the fame moment of time 
6, idlevy, cut ‘3. Say th nee 


- , Se Ee — — 
|, Cli i, fother + iy fathoms £ al, bity aM hertem= i ali, refien, 


















simultanconsly . ace , t&-dbalik. Shout 


tovether! .. . . drtihalik  ¢rewa (ke) t Sing. 


together! : drtibulik ramit-tdyule | 

token, («.) keepsake . . . . gitnga-ydmnnge 
(elm). 

tomorrow, (s.) . . . « wainga (ila); (udy.) 

.» wainga-len,; waingaya, 8, t. morn 

ig... « liltt (da). (ady.j. ~~ Uiltiya; 
liltiden, Where are you going tomorrow 
morning ?: fekarichd ngé Tilti-len (or lilttke) t 
§. t. evening... . wainga-dlila (da). (nlv.) 
wainge-dila-ten (or ya), 4, the day after 
tomerraw .... threwainga (ila). (awkv.) 

., « the-waitiga-len (or ya). 

tongs, bamboo- (+). -. kai (dm), Sey 
Apy, Sil. 

tongae, (#.) . . 

tont#ht, (s.) 
‘““this-night-to (or in),” 

tonsil, (#,) . . - . ika-kGrotim (ra). 

too, (aly.) likewise . . (OL ywedlig: 
See also. You too struck him :ongo bédtig en 
(or edt mb) peirekre. 
: Oiag; tig; 
much and Ex. at become. 1. 

_., Stng-lipange (da). hie fish-arrow 
is tow long for his how ; ia Kdrama leh tiche 
tirléd Glag-ldpanga (da). 2. too short =... 
Gtaz-jdama (diaj}, 8. too much, in putt 
ty or bulk . Otag-doga}, (la), 4. too 
little, in quantity or number, toofew . .. . 
étagz-vabii, (da). 6. too many... . tage, 
6. too large, too big. ...-) 

tag-bédia (da). 7. too emoll (in size, 

. . itag-kétia (da), 8. toofat.... 

‘tug-pits (da), 9. too thin... . dtmg- 
4+inah (da) ; otag-maifin (da); dtag-réleba 
(da). See thin, Tt i getting too thin: 
wai dtag-rédeba Teddke, 10, too late .. . + 
Gtag-goli (da). 22. too early, too soon 
,. . . dtag-jilwa-lingt. 

tooth, (6.) .... ig-tdg (da). My tooth 
fa aching: dig tig chdmke, 2. front t. 


. . fikh-btel (ila). 


diga-botaba. See 


Gibata (cla). 


130 TOUGH 





(molar)... 


| &. t, aches 


ku-prirui-lon clit, 


| (ila). (wets) make bao toug-pat (ke), 


| 2 lichtut.. . . Hing-j6i (ke); lapi (ko). 3. 


(bj in excessive degree | 


ton long 








ika-tichih (de), See toe 
(big). 4 eve-t. ... . &ki-naichamm (da}, 
.. thg-chim (da), 6. t, less 
 ig-liga (da) ; ko-déria (da). 7, be piel 
. dkan-kdrepinga (da). 8, point of 
tooth ». «+ dka-tiiy-l'ar-waichame, (da). 
(ndj.) toothgome . . . . ika-raja-maich (iia). 
top, (#.) highest part, upper ule . ss 
twt-trn (da). 2 t. of a hut... IticlelOt- 
éra (da), 8. t. or orowa, of the head (also 
scalp) . +s - Ob-kilen (de). 4 €. of a tree 
_. . AkA-ting-I'ét<dile (da). 5.t, of 6 Hail 
_..» (bSrein-l,) bt-liteho (da), See sam- 
mit; (wdj), top-heavy... - gidatnga 
(dn). (postp,) om the f. of... « tob-dre- 


len, See above, over. 


topsy-turvy (4dv,). . . . &ki-royinga (ula). 
torch, (s.) .. . « tOug-patnga (da). Set 
App. xiii, 2. Gurjon-pwood ft... =. [pri 


light soc 4 touig-l Archit (da); ér-cholnga 
(ila). 4 4%. light, fish by... thag-lae- 
chal-tek-vit-taij (ke), 

torment, (v.t.). See torture, 

tortoise, (s.) .- . + érem-tau (da), (found 
in the Nicobar, but not in the Andaman 
jungles). 2. how k's-bill turtle (known os 
, tan-1'dt-4j (ida), 

torture, (v.t.) .. « « tar-tok (Ke). 

potal (gs. and adj.) See Whole. 

totally, (wiv,) See altogether, entirely, 
quite. , 

touch, (v.t.) .. tig-eni (ke), Why 
‘lid you touch the infant's foot !: michalen 
ngit abdéreka T'ong-pig len tig-enire ? 2, t. 
another with honey or other sticky substance 
.« = tina (ke). 

touchwood, («.) .... chApa-lig-ipye 
(da), (lit, fire-wood-sponge), 

touchy, (adj.) irascible . . 
xings (de). 

tough, (adj.) of meat, cord, wood, ete. 
_,..chéba (da) Mitawa (da). 2. (of 


torteise)-shell.. ... 


« » iji-rél-talay 


(incisor)... . aka-tig (dn). 3 Iwek t, | meat only)... . nétemoba (da), 
o indent : 4, pole: 8, pos: awful: bi, boul. 

















TOW 








tow, (¥.t.) See drag, haul, | 
towards, (postp.) to, in the direction of 


. aki-tirchig ;ech, The hoariscoming | 


towards us; Gt-yéregnga makat-tdr-chdg-dnke, 
The centipede is crawling towards yuu : not 
towards we: hirapla ng'eb iji-rhdk-legibke, 
mebet yaha (da), 
toy 8.) .. . . ig-lirnga (da), 
trace, (v. ¢.) follow by tracks (a) of human 
footprints .-. . fin-pig-Tk (ke); chdloma 
(ke). See Ex, at follow. (b) of animals . . . - 
&ka-khij (ke). (3.) 1. mark, sign, vestige 
. ig-lamva (da). I diseovered no trace 
of their presence on that island : bat L-bdka 
len état Grlég Vig-ldmya dél-bamyre wiba (da), 


2, (a) of human footprintw .. .. dn-pag 
(da). (b) of animals... . aka-kaij (da), 
track, (v.t.) See trace. 
tract, (s.) Ser area, region. 


tradition, (5.) .... dko-tirtiknga (da). 
See Ex, at forefathers, 

traMe (v.t.) .. . . igal (ke), 

trail, (v. t.&9.) See trage, track, 

train, (vy. t.) (asa dog for hunting)... . 
AkA-ti-clai (ke). See know, Tr 

« ikKa-ti-dairo, 

trample, (v. t.) tread under foot . . . 
ft-rivila (ke). I trampled on the centipede . 
wai de ivtranta Uét-riidtare. 

transfer, (+. t.) remove from one place to 
another . . &b-td-jial (ke). As that ont- 


Tigger canoe has little accommodation for 


your wife and family transfer them to my 
large canoe : bd chdrigma ngai-tkiite élbédig 
bang-tihe lat ér-chépawa l'eddre dia inija bidia 
lem ngat-t6-jialke. 2 t. one's home or 
quarters... . Soe migrate. 
transiix, (v.t.) (a) with an arroy ; 
ilel-voroha (ke) i-tot-jit-(ke). (latter with 
ref. to two or more.) (b) with harpoon . 
jerali (ke), See pieres, 
transparent, (udj,) . 
ig-niilama (da). See slear. 
transport, (v.t.) See convey, 
trash, (s.) See refuse, rubbish. 


Lr -¢Litiw igs 


| (da) ; 


6. iden, cot oi. owe tn Cn, aa! if 


ati 





ained (p.p.) 








travail; 


(¥ ia suffer pains of childbirth 
. ik-ig-nd (ke) ; ad-gin (ke). 
"ttavel. (¥. 1.) (a) by land , . . , &-tingn- 


limn (ke). (b) by water... . dto-jaru- 
tegi (ke). See go (by water). 
tray, (3.) wooden, for food . . . . piknta- 


yit-miknga (da). See App. xiii, ‘The pinna 
sholl (chidi) is used for the same purpose as 
well ax for pigments, when so required. 
tread, (v. b.) ‘stop oy wae 2 Ue 
riiduli (ke), T accidentally trod on your 





‘foot: wai dé Marfan ibaa Che len) ritedulire. 


See App. ti. Ex, of * Omissions" — 
treat, (v. t.) (a) hospitably, with humanity 
. AKA-kit-béringa (ke); (b) churlishly 
» iki-kit-jabagi (ke). 

"tree, (6.) . Aki-tang (da), 2, frnit-t 
inte AkA-tila (da), See Ex, at barren. 
8. ¢-tieaed. See lizard, 4, t. platform for 
burials. See platform. 

tremble, (v.i.) fram fright or horror 

- yin (ke) ; (excessively) yhyuka (ke), 
2, nlc ofthe earth . . , . iji-lale (ke), 
trepang, ([8.) Holothuria edulia ,... 
pirod (dn). 

trespass, (v. i.) on tribal territory 
el-Aka-tir-jé (ke), 

tribe, (s.) 2... Ingasdirn (da), All the 
surviving members of Woi's tribe are assem- 
bled here to-day ; ka-twat wei Ma laga-darw. 
Pitig-dlenga ting-thai ka-waikan (or fo-faire) 
The Chiefs of those tribes are old men: 
Kat'laga-dira Uéng-kilak ta meager eves 
ai-choroga (da), 2. one of the sane tribe, 
ellow tribesman . . . . ah-ngiji (da). Those 
two grey-healel women are of tho same 
tribe: hit'al-tal-pail thepar alnet ji (da), 

trickle, (v. i.) sa from o leaky buoket,” 
Lc a litu (ke). 

tridacna crovea (s.) . .. . chdwal (da), 
2. T. squamon . . . . kinop (da), 

trigonostemon = longifolius, (6;) <a os 
| ace (da), Its leaves are orushed and 
applied to the hodies of those suffering from. 
fever, by rubbing the skin. 


h, Inther = ai fothoth © a bite : au, hone: dy, rote, 


TRIM 


TURTLE 





trim, (+. t.) a canoe, bow, ete., with an 
adze 2... iichumli (ke). 

trip, (v. t.) cause tostumble .. .. en- 
tdchurpi (ke); ar-chaéraga-eni (ke), (¥. 4) 
stumble . . . . tichurpi (ke), 

trouble, (¥. t.) give trouble, be troublesome 
«+ + Bbewélap (ke); &ki-wélnp (ke). 2. 
take trouble .... gGra (ke). 3. (s.) diffi- 
culty, fatigue... . Gng-wélab (da). See 
Ex. at elimb. 


troublesome, (mdlj.) of animate objecta- 


ela . wh-tiklangs (ia), See Ex. at in- 
taney (exclam.) How troublesome you are! 
.. + + badi darumaba! How troublesome 
you are! let me speak : badi-dirumaha! dé 
yapke. See let. 

true, (adj.).... Oba (da); Gha-wai 
(da), What Leay is true, I am not joking: 
dé tdrchi-yale dba-wai (da), d'dkan-yengat-ba 
(da). See of course and yes. 

truly, (adv.) indeed... . Gba; fba-ya, 

trust, (v. t.) rely upon... . . cko-léma 
(ke). 

trustworthy, 
|fmanga (da), 

truth, speak the (vi), . , . diba-yip (ke) 

try, (v.t.) test, prove. See test. (v. i.) ate 
tempt, endeavour... . tir-tang (ke). He 
ia trying to stiteh : of jdinga (len) tdridnghe. 
(exclam), Try it 
ay-tatég-ba ! 

tuft, (s.) curl of hair, . . . ot-kitnga (da), 

tug, (v. ¢.) See pull, draw, drag. t. in 
opposite directions .. . . £-jdj (ke). When 
we were tugging (the rope) in opposite 
directions they wnexpectedly let go, where 
upon we all fell down: meda'tidjnga 
dig eda Iiipit m'eptotmdanire, Lianehd marat. 
diiru lu-pdre. 

tumble, (v. i) fll... . pa (ke), 2 
t. owing tos push or jolt... . fira-goédal 
(ke), 

tumour, (4.) See swelling... . bite 
(da). with prefix ab, ig, éng, eto., according 
to part reforred to. 


(adj.) reliable .... dko- 








on! (defiantly)... . | 
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turbinella pyrum (s.) See App. xii. 

turbo marmoratus, ete. See App, xii, 

turn, (¥. t.) .... ig-gésli (ke). 2, 
t, a cance, os when steering .... dr- 
thg-dipi (ke). See expire. 3. 6. over (a) 
place upside down . . . , Aka-régi (ke). Let 
us turn that canoe over, in order to caulk it : 
ka réko natnga leh mécho makat-ragike. (Db) 
8 pig on its back for slaughter, or for packing 
in leaves preparatory to conveyance . . . . 
St-régi (ke), 4. 4. round and rouml. . . . 
(ig). kdl (ke), (v. i.) turn... , dji-gbali 
(ke), 2. t. round and round... . iji-kidl li 


| (ke); ad-géri (ke), 3. t. as the tide (a) after 


Hood . , ... akan-tépati (ke) + (b) after chb 


|, . . + dji-iluma (ke). (6.) t, in rotation, Sex 


first, next and Ex. at pole and stear, 

turtle, (6.) (a) green or edible; Challonia 
virgata... . yiidli (da); (b) Hawk's bill, 
(CareHa imbricata)... . tau (da). The 


former are preferred for food and ate the 


more plentiful, 2, the larger of two or more 
large ones (a) . . . . yiidi-biknre, (ile) ; (bh) 
,- +. tiu-bikura (da). 38, the smaller of 
two or more small omew . . , . CO) ae 
yidi-likér (ds); (b). . . . tau-likér (da), 
4, 8 amall green one, larger thana “ likae " 
.. Yidi-chiu-l'ir@ringa (da), There js 
no equivalent term for 4 hawk's bill turtle, 
5, a large male turtle (a)... . yidi-bdla- 
Pokotma (da); (b) . . . . tiu-bila-l'dkotma 
(da). 6. large female turtle (a).ou, 
yadi-pero (da); (b)... . tiu-paro (da). 
7, & full-grown young green turtle (im. or f) 
- yidr-arbéd-loyo-télngs (da). 8. ¢ 
that has Inid eggs (a)... yidi-jingn 
(da); (b).... tAu-lijngn (da). 9. fat 
description, said to be impotent (a) , . 
yadi-péko (ila); (b)... . tin-péke (da). 
This description ia preferred for fool the 
females of this class are called yadi jie tin) 
l'drtom (da) respectively. 10, t. (known as 
“ bortoise."")-shell (of commerce)... . thn 
(I°6t)-8j (da), 14, t. harpoon... , kéwaj- 
Gko-détnga (da). See App. xiii, rg. t, 


TUSK 





See App . siii, 


net. . . . yoto-tépinga (da). 

(v. t.) t, hunt-(a) by poling along | 
the shore . . . . yadi-lébi (ke); (b) in deep | 
water . . yadi-tag (ke); jiru-tag (ke). | 


(¥. i.) obtain t, eggs when buried in the san¢ 
. yadi-mGlo-karaij (ke), ee Seoop. 


tusk, (s.) of boar... . ig-pilicha (da). 
2. of dugong ,.., aki-tig (da). 

tut 2} =... eho 

twice (adv.) ... . ikpdor. 

twig, (s.) for burning . . . . tongta (da), 

twilight, (s.) (a) at dawn... . (ela) 
wanga (da). (b) at sunset... . el-aka- 
dauya, (da) ér-l’Aka-dawia (da). See 
App. X. 


twine, (v. t.) See twist. (s.) string .... 
mol-a (da). See smoke and note distine- 
tion, 

twinkle, (v. i.) (a) ofa star.... béla 
(ke); (b) wink orblink as the eye-lids .... 
ji-bé-bingik (ke), 


twins, (s.).. The 


.. &b-didinga (da). 


woman gave birth to twins yesterday : diléa- : 


china ab-didinga U ab-étire. 


twist, fibres 1. as in making fine lines 


_ kit (ke). 2, as in making a bow- 
string or harpoon-line ... . ig-maia (ke), 
two, (adj.) .... ikp6r (da). Why did 


michalen 
See few. 


not you two go there together ?: 
nged ikpor kato ngilikre yaba (da) ? 
U. 

ugly, (adj). . ig-migu-jabag 
(da) ; {-t& (or dala)-jabag (da), 

uleer, (s.) sore... . chfiim (da); with 
prefix, 6t, ab, Ong, ete., according to part 
referred to. See wound. 

unable, (adj.) . chak-jabag (da), 
with prefix al. ar, 6ng, ete. according to part 
of the person referred to. See cannot. 

unaccustomed, (adj.) 2 


(da). 
unacquainted with, (adj.) ignorant of (a) 
as of a language .... kiilenga (da); (b) 


as of some art... . linga-ba (da). We 
are unacquainted with (the art of) tattooing : 
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tar-ikinga (da); ara-ral-ijinga (da). ebot 


| mare, 


.. I-chiaglinga | 


| UNDER 
See ignorant 
. . .chachnga-ba (da). 
_ . tek-iknga-ba (da). 


meda yitinga len Vingaba (da). 
unarmed, (adj.). . 
unashamed, wh 
unaware, (adj,) . -- hakineeis (da). 
unawares, (acy. ‘i . lilpi (da). 
unbaked, (adj.) ne a new lgeatenien pot 

+ + + galpa (da). 
unbroken, (adj). 


sound , , . . Ot-g6ro- 


| jim (da). 


unbind, (v.t.) . . Ot-wélaiji (ke). 
uncertain, (adj.) having doubt ee 






taknga-ba (da), 
unele, (s.) . . maia. See ‘Ad 
unelean, (acj.). See dirty. 
uneleansed, (ac'j.) . 
(da). 
unelench, (v.t.) . . . . wirilti (Ke). 
unclose (v.t.), unfasten (e.g. a parcel) 
. St-wélaiji (ke). See open, 
unelothe, (v.t.) . . . . Japuji (ke). 
unelothed, (j.p.) See naked. 
erga (adj.) mO6ro-]’ar-tali- 
2. said either of day or moon-light 


ree 


6t-chatnga-ha 


| night, when no clouds are seen... . ér- 
Var-lingrire, 
uncomfortable, (adj.). . . . galatuga (da 
uncommon, (adj.) d.rare ... . ar t 


ba (da). 2 unusual... . 
(da) ; kianwai-yahba (da). 
unconseious, (adj.) . 





(da) ; (6ng-) létainga (da). ‘Bee Ex. at darieg 


uncooked, (adj.) . . Tocha-ba (ra). 


| See raw, 


uncover, (v.t.)abundle.. . . 6t-ialpi (ke). 
uncovered, (p.p.) of a bundle.,/. 
ialpire. 2. bare, naked .... kalaka (ca). 


with prefix, 6t, ab, etc., according to part of 


the person referred to, 

under, (postp.) underneath. 1,.... 
tar-mfiigum-len. My hand-net is under your 
sleeping-mat : ngia pirepa tarmiigum-len dia 
kiid (da). See below. 2. under the shade of. 
Seebeneath . . . . eh-ér-tegi-len. (s.) under- 
side of mat . . ar-éte (da). Ree outside* 


G, idea, cut : &, cur : A, casa: a, father : i, fathom : ai, bite : au, house : au, rouse. 


% unfortunate, (adj.) .... 6t-yabnga-ba 
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Lavine se ee ee 
uninhabitable, (adj.) . .. . badunga-léyu- 
/ba (da). 

uninhabited, (adj.) ... + bid-l’ar- Ita 
(da); bad-l’6t-kalaka (da), 

unison, in (adv.) concord of sound .... 
ér-fiba-lik. See Ex. at together. 

unite, (v.t.), cause to adhere... . Oyu- 
mali (ke.) See adhere and stick. 

unkind, (adj.). See unfriendly. 

unknot, (v.t.). See unfasten and unravel. 

unknown, (adj.) . . . . ti-dainga-ba (da). 

unless, (conj.) if not ....méda...4 
yaba (da). See Ex. at hold. Unless you 
fetch bim (then) he will not come: méda 
ngo ad abémoke yabariga 6l onke yaba (da). 

unlike, (adj.) . . . . ig-l@ (da). 
unload, (v.t.) of a canoe... . (ér-)6t 
(Ke), 

unloose, (v.t.) unfasten ; ; s 3 6t-wélaiji 
(ke). 

unlucky, (adj.y. . . . 6t-yabnga-ba (da). 

unluekily, (adv.) ... - 6t-yab-yaba-len. 

unmarried man, (adj.) (a) bachelor... .. 

















undergrowth, > ee a -tikemo (da) 
érem-ba (da), 

understand, (v.i.) dai(ke), Idon’t under- 
‘stand what he is saying: ig-ydbnga tarchi 
ydte dé daike yaba (da). 

undo, (v.t.). See unfasten, unravei. 

undress, (v.t.). See take off, unclothe. 

uneasy, (adj.). See anxious. 

uneatable, {adj.) ..-.. miaknga-léyu-ha 
(da). 

uneven, (adj.) 1. not level, of land... . 
ér-l'dt-kétak-yo (da). 2. rough, as the bark 
ofatree .. . . 6t-réfi (da). 3. not planed. 
of a bow or bucket . . . . pornga-ba (cla). 

unexpectedly, (adv.). See suddenly. 

unfasten, (v.t.) . . . . 6t wélaiji (ke). 

unfathomable, (adj.) . . . . jfru-déga (da): 
ar-wO6dlinga (da). 

unfavourable, (adj.) of wind or tide... - 
fka-tannga (da); ar-didupingaha (da) ; 
Ar-Ihadinga-ba (Ca). 
unfinished, (adj.) . . . . 4r-langa-ba (da). 
unfit, (adj.) unsuitable . ... yOoma-ba 


(da): noma-ha (da) ; unfit for food ,.. - ) 
maknga-léyu-ba (da). ab-wara (da). (b) not married ad-eninga-ba 
anfold, (v.t.) a mat... . wirla (ke); | (49): éng-tag-ha (da). See App. vii, 


unmarried woman, (adj.) (a) spinster 
_,... @b-jadi-jég (da). (b) not married 
, ab-iknga-ba (da). 
unoceupied, (adj.) of ahut.... ar-lia 
(da). See empty. 


lorai (ke). 
_ unforgiving, (adj.) . . . . ep-tig-lainga-ba 
(da). 


(da). ! . 
unfrequented, (adj.) . . . . el-6t-chatima- | unornamented, (adj.) plain. . . . ab-lGpa 
ba (da). (da). 


unpack, (v.t.) a bundle. See unloose 
unknot. 

unpalatable, (adj.). See insipid, 

unpleasant, (adj.). See disagreeable. 

unpopular, (adj.) of a person generally 
disliked .. . . 6t-ré-ba (da). 

unpunetual, (adj.) dilatory .... ar-gé- 
linga (da). 

unravel, (v.t.) . . . . dt-ware (ke). 

unripe, (adj.) of fruit . . . . chim’iti (da), 
also applied to raw meat: pitung-é) (da) 
(lit. black skin) : tiripa (da.) (lit. sour). 


unfriendly, (adj.). ... Gko-dabunga-ba 
(da) ; ig-matlinga-ba (da). 

unfruitful, (adj.) of a tree... . ar- 
batnga-ba (da). 

unfurl, (v.t.). See unfold. 

ungenerous, (adj.) 1. in regard to food 

_ én-yat-jabag (da). 2. in regard to 

presents... . fm-ran-ba = (da). See 
illiberal. 

unhappy, (adj.). See depressed, sad. 

unhook, (v.t.) .. . . eb-tot-mani (ke). 

unhurt, (adj.) . . . . télema (da). 





— 


o, indolent +6, pole : 6, pot ;.0, awful : oi bol. 


UNBOLL 
unroll, (v.t.) of a mat... . (6t-jwirls 
(ke). 
unsavoury, See tasteless, insipid, nasty. 
unserviceable, (adj.) 1, of hamboo, cane, 
wood, leaves or weapons, through unsound- 
nesy .. .. Phka (da), See bow. 2, 
cannot orlog through age . . . . hilera (da) ; 
mé&iel-ba (da). See worn out. 3. of any kind 
af jungle material through unsuitability for 
purpose required .... kota (da), 4. of 
iron or other metal owing to some tefcect 
_ , mit (da). 
unskilful, (adj.).... 
Ong-yomia-ba (da). 
unstring, (v.t.) (a) « how ... . &téri 
(ke); (b) shells, cte:, of personnal ornaments 
. Litpuji (ke), 
unsuccessful, (adj), 1. in searching for any 
object animate or inanimate on land or sea 
. &-lAmaings (ila); ig-rimanga {elm}, 
2, in the pursuit of some object which has 
been sighted . .. . &-lAmyanga (da). 3, in 
searching for something which has been lost 
_. &r-elét-ndyungs (da), 
unsuitable, (addj.) .. yoma-ba (da), 
See Ex. at bow of canoe and unfit. 
untattooed, (adj.). .. . ab-lita (da), 
untested, (adj.) of a bow. 
yogonga-ha (da), 
untie, (v.t.). See unfasien uml unloose, 
until, jconj.) . , téha-tek. Until we 
shot that pig we had no food : (iha-tek meda 
kei régo laf taijre méfol paichalen yityabe (da), 
(postp.) »» feb; lat. We stayed there 
until noon: bhédo-chau lat med “Wan fimire. 


See till. 


fin-jibag (cia) ; 


‘LF 


until now, (adv.) ... . figaka. 

untrained, (acdj.) . . . . antig-jabag (da) ; 
aka-ti-lainga-bo (ut). 

untrue, (adj.)... . A-tedingn (da); 
fha-yaba (da). See of course, 


untrustworthy, (adj.) - 
ba (da). 
_ untruth, (8.). 


See lie, falsehood. 


® idea, cub: & a, cnt = ad, ome | ‘Ae father fathers ai, bete ; Pa ay ST 





of -n | 


| (elin). 






untwine, ey Ser * re é 





| nal-Branygn- ba a pe 






nel . ketene v dn), 
See Uncommon. 2. n= to charnoter, ix . 
aia. ete. oy yy ie -tding{o-ba (ei. ‘ _ 
Unwashed, (aj) 0... dt-ohAtnga-ba 
unwell, (auj.).- - =nastit neh GAD, 
See siok and Sort, eal) re 
unwholesome, (wélj.). 
Ptr imi 









“up. ‘(pont higher in Sy, Ki 
». » tot-Gra-len. thal-len. See spring, 


(adv.jup aloft, up there... . tAng-len ; 
moro-len. See above, bridge, overhead 
and sky, Up hill; mage (daj. Up to the 
present adv.) -..' figiké.  (exelam,) 
Get tp | Syu-hoi ! 

UPON, (postp.) See an, 

upper, (adj.) uppermost... . tot-dr-a- 


Viglhi (da). 3. Upper side of mat, ete... .. . 

koktdr. (da). See Inside, as when rolled it is 

inside. (4.) upper-arm ., » ig- karupt ‘de } 
Upright (adj.). Gan oneet, . 
uproar, (=.), See quarrel. 
uproot, (v.t.).... ar-léti (ke), See roe 

up, extract. . 

upset, (v.t.) overturn, of a buek t, Ote,, 
. ar-gédai (ke): Gt-wéedal (ie), (3 a) 

.. . ara-gédai (ke); Gtoowidlai (ke), See 











caueten and spill, 
upside down, jadv:) . , ot wéelatva. 
(v.t.) turn upside down, . . . iki . i (ke). 
ot-wedat (ke). See Ex. at turn. (Wyss ee 
dto-wédai (ke), 7 rs F 
upwards. See up, 
arches, (*) ee filu- -Par-log (da). See- 
urge, (vt, ‘2 _sbsngh tt) 
urgent (md). pressing — fir-tig- 
/gijunge (da). | 
urinate, (¥. i, Vi. 4 f 4r-filu (ke). 
urine, (s.) ... . rile (da), 
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valley, (*.) . , . . prirag (da), 
valuable, (ucdj.) . . . . air-ings (da), 
 -Walueless, (aclj.) . . . . fr-inga-ha (da), 
vanish, (v.i.) , . . . idal-dko-ti-kij (kee), 
See disappear. | 
vanquish, (v.t.) . . . . atolé-émo (ke). 
Wse-UD, (Vt) consume... . dutings (ke), |  YSPOUN, (8) (A) Jungle mist... . pilia 
Theave osed-0p the whole of iny bees-wax in (da), (b) steam . . . . bdwg (da). 
moking this quantity of sealing-wax: Man |  Y@rlous, (adj,) (a) diverse, See different, 
Lingatabaj t-teginga bédig wai dé dia dja-ptj | Ustinet, (b) several, See several. 
ting-bat duittagare, vary, (vt)... . gOlai (ko). 
use of, for the (postp.) vaunt, (vk) ys Mra gAli (ke). 
am making this how for Woi’s wee: waidol | ae i) 4 Mai ned “port yilngs Mes 
ficka kérama wéi Tia Ioyu képke. What's | PTeHx dng, ar, eto.; according to part of 
the use of it ¢ (lit, what kim (af) adlvan- person Seberrest £0. 


tage ') > michihe polok faghke ? vengeance, («,) . 
Venom, (s.) . foe 


us, (pron)... . mdldichil-len, (in eon- 
atruc, met); mad. ; mat, Us all (a) of three 
ir more... .met-arddru-len, (b) of oa 
community .,. . jmearatddru-len (a) of m 
large number... . matdbaha-len, 


usage, is.). See custom. 


——— 


| 


r ia-Noyt, 1 | 


.. » On-ti-len (cle), 


(da): dng: | . big-la-chots (da). 


tat rai ntl. lets | 
ant Ae be eee ventral fin, (s) . . . . aka-wad (da). 
Scat aes venture, (v.t.) .. . . i-tdranil (ke), Dom 


Mseles, (adj).  —fnig-te (dla); loinge going io Veulure there tosnorrow > filtinga 
ba (cla). See unserviceable. | détdio fijila d'itdrmilke, 

usually, (ady.) habitually-in the habit: of | venturesome, (alj.) . - . 

.. Oho-jsrangs (da). The ancestors: of éyun-tepe-goringa (cla), 
those Balawas usnally lived in that oeigh- 
bourhood : ki buluws Dongbilal Polot-maraga 
From the 
kitchen-middens we Know that our ancestors 
nanally ate (were in the habit of eating) 
oveters : fad-Udridm lek med'fdal-tdaike ufia 
moial maga foma oko-jaranga lére. 

utensil, cooking-(s.) ... . bij (da), 2. 
U., eating-. .» « Pikuta-yatnikngs (ca). 
See App. Mil. 

uterus, (6.) ... . O&t-drain (ila). 

uvaria micrantha, (s.), .. . drta-tat (da), 
The fruit it eaten and the stem is used Tor 
the frame andl handle of the hand-net, 
Ajyp. xiii, 


-I-tir-mil (dw) : 


venus meroé, (#.) . . 
(another desoription) ——_— 


. . Mared (dajov. (1) 
. tnalto (ca), 
These shell-fish are cooked and caten. 

| wvermilfon, (s.).. . . chéramea (du), 


kafongpaicn oke-jadranga lntdwre, 


vertebra, (+.) lo ab-gdroh-ta (da), See spine 
land bone. 2. ar-éte-ia (dnj, See Join anil 
“behind, also App. i & cervical , . Ot- 
| lapta (da). 
vertigo, (9.)... . élam-janga-yomea (da) 
-ig-léleka (da). 
| very, (adv.) 1. un th. high degree or 
tips (ya); botaha ; deloba, «.g., very heavy 
. inma deloba, very strong... . i-gére 
botuba. very good shot (morksman). . . . 





uvula, (#.) .. .  aki-tedimo (da). Scan, ae He climhs very well . 
uxorious, (ailj. | Saee Pe ee o qiiuke bolaba, 2. actually, really... , 
ran. . }-) oko poichotings dba (yu), e.g. the (this) Very #ame., .. 
! e fcha tha (va), The very samé man who came 

here yerterday died suddenly this mornin g: 
Vacant, (adj.) unoceupied, of a hut. See atin bans i heey | 


vain, (adj.) conceited . . .. thala (dia), 





o, indolent : (, Pele : & pot.. 4, aeful: oi, bail, 


lilpt okolire. that very same . 
(yo). very well! all right |, . 


.. . kat' dba 


.. wai! onol 








vessel, steam-is.) .... birmea-ché@lewn 
(cle). (b) sailing. , 
Aka-dadi (dla) | chélewa-l AkA-<«lidi (da). The 
frst two usually refer to amall ani the Inst 
to large aailing vessels 


vestige, (5.), See trace. 

vex, (v.t.j, See annoy, irritate. 

vibrate, (v.1.) as a how-string . _ . . ari 
eit! (ke). 

vice, fs.) depravity . . . , 6t-jibag-yéme 
(dla). See quality. ) 


vicinity, (*.) See neighbourhood. 
vicious, (ad).) depraved . 


vietuals, (s.) ... . vad (dla), (in constr, 
val), miknga-té (cia}, 
wiow, (6)... . el-Ot-walnga (da), From | 


here there " a clear view: Adretek  eldt- 
tinge of-talimare, 
vigilant, (adj.). . ., ida) ke-utinn (da), 
wee eye amd eat greedily. 
village, (=.) temporary (a) - 
(da) [b) permanent , 
arge communal hut, 


chante 


virgin, (s.).... &t--lékinga (dia), See 
poor. 

Virtue, i+)... Ot-béringa-viinw (da), 
See quality, 


virtuous, (i j.) moral, worthy 
. Ot-héringa (da), 

ble, (adj.).... ar-wilek (da), 

wilak-tegingn (dij. See Kx. at elowd, 
Visit, (v.t.) another under ortinary cirewm- 
ateneca ¢ +. . i-kAke (he). See Ex: at onee : 
arlOt (ke), SeeEx. wt something 2. 
another for the sake of food or presents 
vat-ldi (ke), 8. » 
Hoorder to diane 
(he), &. ow 


Shwe . 


2 Snctompment 
iui Hing . 
a \lace under ordinery wireutn- 

(ar) tal (Mee), 
weoretiy at bight . 


a ¢. & woman 
. ldtun-kinijke), We 
visited that place yesterday for a danes 

mena diléa kato jeg-Thre, He left vesterday 


in order to visit: a place which he ual mot | 


ov for along time «a diléu adldmiare ér mal. 
Oi gyrtlien yet Migbddignga: eile fen lfilnga sdfdye. 


me juhivt, outs A, CMT, bytes Al tather | 


_ didi-chélewa (de) + | 


. birhiy i (da), tiles 


hie el inal f c 


ijie 


.. jog-tk | 





Coat hisses - 


visitor, oreo " Pkkkenge (day. 

volee, {s,) . - Gkd-tegi (da). 

volley, (s.) oT arrows or bullets . 
kOrgi (da), 

voluntarily, (adv.) . 

volunteer, (¥.1.) sb-yar (ke), 

Vomit, (v.t.)... . iki-tOdya (ke), (v.i.) 
nd-wé (ke). (s.) Akd-wé te 

Voracious, (aclj.).. , . ig-rAlnga (da): ig- 
riponge (di), 

voyage, make aiv.i.) 
jen), See Ex. at should, 


waddle, (vi)... . dto-gipia (ko). 

wade, (vi). . , ad-léke (ke). 

wag. (v.i.) away to and fro... . i pat hana 
ke), The dog's tail is wauging : biti Tde 
pichum iji-yirind (key, 
waist. (#).. . . 6to-kinnh (daj, Waist- 
belte in general - ir-@toings (da). For 
the hifferent varieties worn by one ar both 
txce ae haltand App, xiii, one not wearing 
ony we-helt . . Ohelipa (da), Nee gn: 





.  Ot-jibag(da), 





























| Ornamented. w-belt charm, worn rounil 
the waist Gte-chénga (da), (vi) w- 
jbelt, take off . . Tip (ke): lipaji (hee) 


Wail. (v.t,), See await (v.i,)rest in expecta- 
tion . tobatek-poli (ke), 2. remain, 
stay... thmi (loc). wait a little! jdlaha I 
See already. Wait » little, ! there's a little 
reosining to ao (it's newrly finished) . 
war lélahe |! hanya ! 
| Wake. (+. t. and ©. i.) 


wale, (=.) mark of « stripe 
(da), See stripe 

walk, (vi)... . niu(ke) Tone were to 
start Jor the coast at day-hrenk one might 
perhaps, by walking all day, reach it in the 
evening : mdda ela-adngayo Mid teb tét-géra 
low ndwnga-bédig tilik dila- len dalag (ke), ©. 
Ww. On fip-tome . , . . iim. lnijai {ke}; @re 
loa (ke), 3..w. round, make mcireuit. See go 
round. 4 take» wolk or go fot a walk . 
yauga (ke); @-dl (ke); flnga-milg ike). 


a 


See awake, awaken, 
. tintange 
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wall, (s.) (temporary) leaf (a)... 
bigadinen (da), This is erected on the 
weather side ofa hut as protection from rain 
or keen wind ; () komla (da), This is a 
“imilar ereetion hut extends oll round the 
hut when further protection is needed ; it is 
also applied to walls in civilized buildings. 

wallow, (v.i,) ofapig.. .. . acd-lada (ke); 
ad-yitara (ke), See dirt, mud. 

walnut-iree, (+) (Indinn) Albizzia Lelek 
es « chite (da), 

wander, (v.i,jroam, stray... ér-lama (ke). 

wane, (vi.) of the moon... . (dgar-l) 
ar-tlowd (ke). 

waning moon, (n.) . . - 
wing (Mh), 

want, (vit.) desire, feel nevi of... 
ene (ke! reflex, (this must not be cunlounl- 
wl with * en-& (ke)! cause to give“ which js 
nireiexive.) Do you want my bow t: an wge 
din kdrama ny'endke, As we are going to 
visit that small island we want your canoe ; 
bat’ (ét-baicha lat ér-talaga Peddre med ngia 
ride m'élvike, See erave, desire andl just. 
ivi.) be needy’ be lacking . . . .-pitai (ke). 

wanting, (p.a.) lacking, missing . . 
pitninga (do), As many more have just 
arrived pork will be wanting (lacking) : 
tiem jibeale crt-gror akat-ti-déinga Qeddre reg- 
dame pitainga (da). 

warm, (adi,) ... . tive (da), 

warm, (v.t.) anything... - Ot-fiva (ke). 
(eg. cooked! food), (vii) warm one’s self 

. mil-tiya (ke). 
warn, (.t.) give notice of danger... - 
aly-chéali (ke); ékan-tig-dyu (ke), 2. caution 
_ yabnge-litai (ke). 3, w, off, beckon 
AWAY. 6 ++ als (or i-)kana (ke). 
warp, (v.t.) .-.. en-téka (ke). (v.1) 
_ . téka (ke). 

wart, (s.). .. - Gla (da), with prefix ali, 
éng. ete., aoeording to, part of the body 
referred to. 

was. (vi)... edare, the perf. form 
of the obsolete verb elike (fo be) Panga 
when a young an wae strony: ueKne pth nigga 


. dgar-VAr-txto- 


ie \absevira bediy gare Pedire. 2.vetl. suffix... . 








ka, See p. 6. footnote 15. | 
wash, (wit). .... chaét(ke) 2. by merely 
| powering. water over another... . ab-éla 
(ke). (vai)... . ad-chiit (ke). 2: by pour. 
ling water over one’s elf... . acl-@la (ke). 
‘See bathe. 
| wasp. (s.) . . - . tél-wokar («a). 2. 
masons wasp... . litma (la), 

waste, (v.t.) equander . . . . en-té (ke), 
(v.i.) lose bulk... . mata (ke): | 

watch, (v.t.) look after an encampment 
jeuring the ahsence of others... . iglalab 
(ke) > el-ikaé (or ér-Tig)-bidi (ke). (v.i.) keep 
‘we. . . ate for iji}-lilai(ke), See took out. 

watehful, (adj.) on the wateh ... . ige 
lilainga (le); ér-gtlep (or gélihjnga (da). 
See aleo vigilant. 

water, («.) fresh (in contradistinetion to 
Seaj-ewnater . fa (dla) 2 sprang 
w.. » « ben (da). 3. nalt-w, . . . , rite (da). 
4 brackish-w.... , régodt (da). -6. raim- 
iw .. .tnorowin-Minea (da), Sea sky: vit 








(ln, 6. boiling «wy... . . . tna-T'ar-yoruee (da), 


low-w, See tide, w-fall . .. . tna-DPar-chir 


| | (da.) See spring. w.fowl . .. . télyu {clu}, 10, 


lwoehen.... bara (da), 11, w.-holder. See 
‘bucket and App. sili. (adj,) w.-tight . . 
‘fr-kila (da). (odv:) by water (a) af hy sca 
_. . a jiru-lens (8) ifby creck.. .... Jig- 
len. (v.t.) . . - - Gka-yirip (ke). (v4) of the 
eyes... . t'i-la-wéjeri (ke). See tear au 
issue. Bol the mouth .. . . Akan-raij (lke). 
Seesaliva. 3. draw w.at poolorstream, . . 


“ik-ddll (ke). 


wave, (4.) ofthe sen. ., . patara (dn), 

wave, (v.t.) brandish... . ig-wil (ke). 

wax, (8.) bees-(a) white. .. . aje-piy 
(da), (b) black . . . . tGbul-piy (la); Tre 
(ia). See App. xiii, onl Ex. at caulk. 2. 
sealing-wax ... . kanga-ta-huj ida). See 
comb aml Ex. at Uso-up. 3 carw. ... . 
ika-vi-miirn-win (da), (v.t.) make wax 

. Ltegi (ke), See Ex. at use Up. 

wax. (v.i.) of the moon -.. , égarda- 

walaga (ke), See App. x, 


o, indolent : 6, pole sd, pots” wil! bi, Ionl. 


om 
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way. (s.) road, path... . tinga (da) 
Which way (by which path) are you going? 
tencha tinga tek ngé lirke ? On the w. (a) by 
jJand ... . tinga-len. (b) by creek .... 
jig-len; (€) by sea... . jfiru-len. On the 
way there we saw several turtles and por- 
poises, but did not harpoon any : hatik jaru- 
len meda yddi élbédiqg chéag jibaba itig- 
badigre, dona ditre yaha (da) (adv:) All the 
way... . tinga-dfiru (da). See Ex. at 
each. In this way... . kian-ari (da). 
Do it in this way: kftan-dri diyo (ke). In 
that way: kian-tiba (da). See App. I. (v.1) 
make way... 


w. (a path)... . tinga-l’6t-wal (ke). 3. 


clear the w. ... . tinga-bij (ke). 4 show 
the w.... . tinga-chi (ke). 5. describe 
(tell) thew... .. tinga-l'itai (ke). 6. lead 


the way . 
waylay, (v.t.) . . . . ar-jiriha (ke). 
we, (prop.) . . . . mdldichik (in constr. 

mol’); meda; med’; m’. We all (of 

three or more) . . . . mol'ardtiru (da) : med’ 

arduaru (da); m’arddiru (da). We all (of a 

«community or tribe)... . m’ar-ardim 

(da). We all (of a large number of persons) 

. mi‘at-fibaba (da), None of us have 

(lit. ** we allhave not "’) ever ascended Barren 


Island voleano: mel drdiru taili-chapa-len 


eda kdgalre ydaba (da), 

weak, (adj.) of animate objects... . . ab- 
malai (da); ab-téroki ( ca), 2. of inanimate 
objects . . . . malai (da) : téroki (da), 

wealthy, (acdj.) . . . . ar-béjir ida}, 

wean an infant. (v.t.) .,. 
1 ig-kana (ke). (dit. milk-forbid.) 

wear, (v.t.) any ornaments or clothing 

- ab-yém (ke) ; ab-loti (ke). 2. on the 

head . . . . iji-gé (ke) ig-yoém (ke); 8. 
round the waist... . Ar-étai (ke); ar- 


yom (ke), 4. round the neck . . 
(ke) ; 


. kam-raij- 


.. akan-é@tai 

aka-yém (ke). 5. round the arms 
. i-cho (ke). 6. round the legs 
ar-cho (ke), . 
Weary. See fatigued, 


EE=—=— — 





A idea, cut : ay Cur: d, casa : 











. ad-dchai (ke), 2. make a | 


. . . tinga-l’dko (or 1’6t)-1a (ke). 


a, father: a, fathom: ai, bite : 





weather, (s.) Jit. sky .. . mdéro (da). 
See ealm, clear, cold, fine, hot, stormy. 
| What kind of weather had you while staying 
at Meopong? ngd méopdng podlinga bédig 
kichika méro (da) ? To day the weather is 
favourable for turtle hunting : ka-wai yddi 
jobinga Veb méro béringa (da). 
| weather-proof, (adj.) ... . ar-kéla (da). 
|2. A weather-proof hut ... . chang-kola 
(da). 

weave, (v.t.) ... . tépi (ke). 

web, (3.) spider's .. . . figonga-kdd (da). 

web-footed, (adj.) . . . . péketo (da), 

wed, (v.t. and v.i.). See marry. 

wedding, (s.) . . . . ad-eri (da), 

wedge, (s.) ... . i-timinga (day 

weed, (s.).... pirpa (da). 2. Sea-weed, 
See sea-weed 

weep, (v.i.). .. t'@-kik (ke); See ery, 
tear. 2. weep bitterly . .. . t‘f-la-(iy-) rita 
(ke), with special ref. to their custom of 
expressing their joy at re-union with rela- 
tives or friends after a long separation by 
sitting with their arms round, one another’s 
necks and sobbing for even an hour or more, 
When he heard (Ut. on hearing the news,) 
that his wife was dead he wept bitterly: 
él ékan pail okolinga tartit idainga bédig Vila. 
igritare.* » 

weigh, (v.t.) ascertain heaviness of .... 
 (i-) tar-tal (ke). See measure. 
weight, (s.) heaviness .... inma-yéma 
| (dla), see quality ; diila (ca). 
| well, (s.) fresh-water hole . 
bang (da). 

well, (adj.) in health ... . ad-héringa 
(da): ab-yed-yaba (da). Are you quite 
well now ?: an ka-wai ng'adbéringa abaya ¢ 
2. well-behaved .... 6ko-dibunga (da). 
3. w-made (a) of a human-being . . .. ab- 
chau-béringa (da); ab-dala-héringa (da)- 
(b) of a weapon, utensil, etc ... . ig- 
béringa (da). 4. w-polished . ... chilu- 
‘béringa (da): geligma-béringa (da). See 
abseond and polish. (adv. and conj.) as 
twell as (a) not lessthan ... . ar-ta-lég- 


au, hotise: Au, rouse 


.. . ina-l’ig- 


WEST 
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as well as.” (b) together 


lik, See Ex. at ~ 
with . . Ol-hbédig. Well done!.... 
kaka-iek! ; tat | 

west, ii {62): tar-migu (da). See 


south for S. W. wind and S. W. monsoon. | 
_kato-tek michima-jabag-bédig den toyuke. 


wet, (adj.) (a) fromrain .. . . dto-pilure. 
{b) from other causes . . 
drenched in water-logged canoe . . dto- 
damure. (v.i.) get wet, (a) from exposure to 
rain, . . . dto-pilu (ke). (b) from water in 
acanoe .. . . dto-dfénu (ke), (e) from other 
causes .. .. Oto-ina (ke), (s.) Wet mon- 
soon, See Monsoon. 


whale, (s.) Physeler macrocephalus .... 


‘biriga-ta (da). This morning, while we were | 


all bringing in the turtles which we had 
netted during the night, a whale suddenly 
rising to the surface near us caused the canoe 
to capsize, whereupon all the turtles escaped: 
dilmaya mar’diru ydadi-léng-kdlak girug-ya 
yoto-tépinga-len piine-yate akat-wérnga-bédig 
biriga-td lilpi lagya ébalnga voko Ten-dto- 
régire, kianché yadi Vardirw la adweétire. 
what, (rél.) . . Ate (da); yate (da). 
Is it true what you say /: an ngé larchi-yate 
(an-)aba (da)?. What ( interrog.).... 


michima (da), [Is also used in an indefinite | 


negative sense, see Nx, at get and whatever): 
michiba (da) ; ba (da). What did you say /: 
ngs michima ydbre? . What do I see? : 
ba digbddike ? What do you mean (what are 
you up to?): ba ngé minke ? (or michima 
ngoke ?) Whata pity ! widi !. Whata nuisance 
you are!; badi kdya! (or badi-dirwmaba!)- 
What is your name ?: michima ng’ ol-ling : 
(or ting-Tér-eni!) What is the matter with 
you ?: michima ng’ore ?. What length ? 
What size ? What distance ? What age See 
How long ? how big / how far? how old ? In 
what style ? : kichtka (da)? What else ? : hin- 
michima (da)?; tan-tin-michima (da)?,What’s 
happened ? (what’s the matter?) . . 
michibare? See Ex. at boar. About (con- 
cerning) what ?; micha-leb ? See Ex. at talk 
whatever, (adj. and pron.) (a) anything 


fiat. 6.5 I alas ate [or yate | (da), 





. Oto-inare. (¢) | 






| Wot came thence am | come: 


|wherever (rel.) ... 


| él-bédig bir’ ya. 


Give me whatever is fit to eat. I'm hungry, 
min méknga-loyu-yate den a, wai déka- 
qdringa (da). (b) all that (lit. what is bad 
also?) . . .. michima jabag-bédig. Bring 
me whatever you can from that place; 


whatever time, at (rel.) at such time @s 
. kian-ér-fibalik. See Ex. at same 

and time. 

wheedle, (v.t.) coax, cajole.... figéte 
(ke). He wheedled you all yesterday: 6] 
diléa nget ardiru ngétere. 

wheeze, (v.i.) breathe 
ain’yu (ke). 

when, (adv.) (a) at what time (interrog.) 

. tain (da), When are you gong 

home ?:; fain ngé wijke ¢?. (exclam.) (Pray) 
‘when did I do it ?(as when accused of some 
offence) . . . . tain wano! at such time as — 
(rel)... . Kian-ér-fbalik. See Ex. at 
time. (ce) whenever, at the very time that, 
whenever (rel.) .... Ona. When he is 
angry (then) I am afraid : ona 6 tigrélke niga 
d'adladke. (contin. part.) at the time that, 
while . nga-bédig. He fell when 
climbing : 6l guitunga-béedig padre. See while. 

whence, (adv.) from what place (interrog.) 
'....Mmichima (-ér) -tek; tekaricha-tek. 
Whence have you come? go michima-ér- 
tek onre? (rel.).... min-tek. Whence 
min-tek woi 


huskily 2... 


onre ol-bédig-tek dol. 
whenever, (adv.) See when (c), time (12), 
and Ex, at same. 
where, (adv.) (a) at what place (interrog.) 
. tin (da). Whete is it?: ba tan? 
Where is he living ? 6 tan bilduke ? (b) to 
what place, whither ... . tekarichaé (da), 
Where are you (going) ! : fekaricha ngé? (¢) 
. minya. 
co there also will Bira go: 
See also Ex. 


Where you 
minya ngo lirke 
at there and 
App. i. 
whereabout, (adv.) . . . . michima-érya, 
whereupon, (acdv.) in consequence of which 
. kiancha (da), See Ex, at tug and 
whale, 





0, indolent : 6, pole : 4, pot ' 0, awful : oi, boil, 


WHET | 150 WICKEDNESS 


whet, (v. t.) sharpen (a) in ref. to a blade, | oléwia (da); (b) w. of an egg. . . . molo- 
tool, ete... . ig-jit (ke), see sharpen; | l'ét-elepaij (da). 2. white ant (termite) 
(b) in ref. to the tusks of a boar... . ig-| ... . bédera (da). 3. w. hair... . ig (or 
rir (ke). | ot)-tol (da). 4 w. haired person, ... 
whet-stone, (s.).... talag (da). See! ab-tdl (da). (v. t.) make white... . ig: 
App xiii. b (or 6t)-oléwia (ke). (v. i.) .. . . iji (or to) 
whether, (pron.) (a) which ... . tenchd! oléwia (ke). . 
(da). Whether isthe larger the sun or the | whither, (adv.) (a) to what place (interrog.) 
moon ¢ tencha bédia an hodo an égar (da)? .... tekariché (da), Whither are you 
(b) (conj.) if, in case... . an. Whether going ‘: tekarichd ngéke ? See Ex. 1 at go. 
he is angry or not, never mind : an él tigrél | (b) (rel.) Whithersoever . . . . min-len. See 
an yaba, tichin dake. Ex. at thither. and App, i. 
whieh (a) (interrog. prot.) psa! who. (pron.) (a) (interrog.) . . . . mija 
(da). Which stone hurt your foot ? ed ead (da) ; mija (da) ; (honorific) mijola ; mfjola. 
taili la ng’éngre?. See App. ii. Coulee; | Who gave you these fish-arrows.? : mia 
also hurt and Ex. at how and that (dem, ficha réta-léng-kdlak ngen mdnre?, mija is 
pron.) (b) (rel. pron.) .... Ate (da); also used in an indefinite negative sense. 
yate (da), The canoe which you see is| See Ex. at none. Who knows'!. (goodness 
mine: réko ng'ig-badig-dte wai dia (da). | knows !.. . . dchin !) (When is he éomingt 
6l tain inke?) Who knows! fichin! (b) 
at the time that, when... . nga-bédig. (rel.) . . .. te (da); yate (da). See 
It is not customary to hunt pigs while it is | which. thatand Ex. at shoot and App.i. 
raining : yimla pdnga-bédig delenga Sct whole, (s.) all, total quantity or number 
yaba (da). See when. (s.)alongwhile . . . 5 a ate aany (da) ; a (da): ting- 
eee ebabes (da) 5 Ailed arden (da), ARAy). | (da), See Ex. at use-up. (adj.) (a) 
sound .. , ot-gorojim (da); (b) entire. 
all... . déga (da). The whole day: 
_ bédo-déga (da). 
whose (pron.) .... mijia {da); mijia 
(da). Whose skull (is this) ?: maiji ol-chéta 
(da). ? Foritsemployment in an indefinite 
negative sense, See Ex. at none. 
why, (adv.) (a) wherefore... . micha- 
whisper, (v. t.) (a) face to face... . ig-| len; michalen. Why are you hoarse ? : 
yal-pa (ke). (b) into another’s ear . .| michalen ng iglérwinga (da) ?. (b) for what 
aka-yal-pa (ke). (v. i.) speak in a whisper | canse or purpose .. . . bad’ig; micha-leb. 
- it-yal-p& (ke) iji-térema (ke). : Why are you going there 7: bad’ig ngé 
whistle, (v. t.) with the lips... . kékok| kdtik (ke) 2. Why do you give me the 
(ke). (8.) Kokok (da). JT heard a whistle just| paddle ? : micha-leh ngo den waligma ménke?. 
now : wat dé dala i-éLol; Vaké-tegi-Vidaire, (exclam.) Why do you worry me? (what a 
white, (acj.) (a) of inanimate objects... ,| Nuisance you are !): bad’ig diirumaba ! 
(ig-) oléwia (da). (b) of animals and birds wicked, (adj.) sinful... . yibdanga (da). 
. Ot-olowia (da). (e) of European| Tt is wicked to murder and steal : ab-pure- 
complexion . . . . itéremya (da). (s.) 1.| katinga élbédig tipnga wai yibdanga (da). 
(a) w. of the eye... .i (or ig)-dal-l’ot- wickedness, (s.) sin . . . . yitbda (da). 





















while, (contin. part:) denoting during or 


ii long while ago: mataiyabaya. See time, 
meanwhile (meantime, in the) ... . todha- 
tek. 
whirl, (v. t.) spin, rotate... . ig-kéti 
(ke). (v.i.) . . . . iji-kéti (ke). | 
whirlpool. See eddy. 
whirlwind, (s.)..... ara-lélanga (da). 
whisker, (s.) . . . . ig-db-pij (da). (cheek. 
hair). 





a, idea, cut : &, cur: A, ened - a, father : 4, fathom: ui, bite: Au, hose : au, rorse, 


WICKERWORK 
wickerwork (s.) . . . 
for cooking-pot .... 
App. xiii. 
wide, (adj.) . . . . pam (da) ; péketo (ca). 
That sounding-board is very wide: 
pikuta-yemnga péketo déga (da). 
widow. (s.) . . . . ar-léba-pail (da) ; chin- 


. tépi (da). w. frame 
ramata (da). See 
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w.... . &ka-tiinnga (da). w. on the beam 
...+ . parita-ailnga (da), 

wine, (s.) also any spirituous liquor... . 
rég (da). possibly adopted from the English 


kéto word “ grog.” 


wing (s.) of bird or bat .. . 
(da); ig-wat (da). See quill. 
wink, (v. t.) ... . ig-némel (ke). (v. 1.) 


. ig-acha-ta 


arléba (da). Widower. (s.) ... . ar-léba- iji-némel (ke). 


bila (da); mai-ar-léba (da), 


Width, (s.) . 
véma (da). See quality. 


wife, (s.) (a) newly-married (during first 
few months only) . . . . ik-yate (pail) (da). 
p. pron. dai, ngai, ai, ete, See App. 11, 
and viii. My newly-married wife is away 
collecting shell-fish : dat tk-ydte dka-ta l6t- 
jegnga Uedare ab-yaba (da). (b) (atter that 
period) . . . . ab-pail (da). Your wife and 
infant son are sound asleep: ngab-pail olbé- 


dig ngia dla (wai) drla-Vitig-ritake. Our wives | 


were absent yesterday : mat-pail (léng-kdlak) 
dtléa at-yaba (da). 
wife (“‘ ab-pail ’) and woman (* &-pail’’) 

wild, (adj.) not domesticated. 

will. (v. aux.) See shall. 

willing, (adj.) . . . . kak-ta-6roknga (da). 
He is willing to accompany us there: wa; 
6 kdtik mitik kik-td-droknga (da). lit. he 
thither with us willing (is). 

win, (v. t.) 
(ke). See beat. 
otolé (eda) (ke). 

winee; (Vv. 1.) ... - 

wind, (v. t.) coil... 
kt (ke); (s.) .. 
[in compound words ta (da). Ex. N. E. 


Note distinction hetween 


See savage. 


in otolA-dmo 


(v. 1.) W. Ina race. - : 


See first and be. 


nér'adla (ke). 


wind. ... ptluga-ta (da); papar-ta (da); | 


S. W. w..... gimul-ta (da); déria-ta 
(da); S. E.w. ... . chila-ta (da) ] N. W. 
w . .. . chal-jétama (da). wind-fall, (a) 
of fruit. . 
ad-mig-wélejnga 
(following)-w. .... 


(cla). 


.. . pan-yéma (da); péketo- (da). 


| 6t (pl. étot) paicha-len. 


. . t&ru-tanga (da), (b) (figur) | 
favorable | 
ar-filnga (da), head-| iji-rélke. 


winter, (s.) cool season. . . . papar (-wéb) — 


wipe. (v. t.) (a) what is wet . . rar 
(ke). (b) w. what is dirty ... . gtj-Tar 
(ke). Wipe the eves of the infant that ha. 
been crying : ab-déreka Uékik-dte Vig-rdar (ke). 

wire, (s.). . . . lériwit (da). word acopt- 
ed since discovery of wire in wrecks, 

wise, (adj.).... mfgu-tig (or ti)-dai 
(da). See forehead and know. 

wish, (v. t.) want, have desire for, feel 
need of . .. . en-& (ke) reflex. See want. 
(v. t.) (v. i.) feel desire, have a wish... . 
lat (ke). I too wish to accompany you : 
dol bédig ng'ik lat (ke). Do you all wish 
to go hunting ?: an ngarat-diru delenga 
lat (ke) ? See long (v. 1.). 

with. (postp.) 1 together with, in the 
ik (pl. itik). With me: 
dik: with thee: ngik; with him (or her) : 
ik; with us; mitik ; with you (pl.): ngitik : 
with them: itik. See Ex. willing. 2. 


company of .... 


at 


in the care, or possession of, among .. . 


See Ex. at among 
down with us: ol 
S. by the use. 

He struck the 


and bundle. He 


molot-paichalen dka-ddire, 


Sut 


or exercise of .... tek. 


. 6t-kddo (ke): 6t.} snake's head with great force: 6l jébo Tét 
. Ginga (da) ; walnga (da) | 


chéta gora déga tek pérekre. He hit me on 
the leg with a stick : 6l pittu tek d’ar-pdrekre, 
See App. ti. ~ Omissions,’’ chag (leg) being 
understood. 4, .. , tam- 
tek. He scooped the canoe with an adze - 
ol wélo lam-tek réko képre. 5. against. 
in opposition to .... eb. My father is 
still angry with me: dab chabil tigdka@ del. 


by means of . 





, indelent: 6, pole: 6, pot : 6, awful: di, boll. 
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i) of tree or flower... . | 


wither. (¥. 
rika (ke), See rot.w., of a Hower or voge- 
talale , mati tke). withered, (p. a.) 
(ajofn Hinb . 2. ardame-ba (da), (bi 
Hesh-none.) (b) of boughs, leaves, ete., when | 
it for burning . . Ticha (da). fe) of | 


fallen leaves suitable for bediling . . i) 


rine (ala), 





Within. (postp.) inside .. . . kdktar-len, 
See Ex. at inside ond without, 

without, (prep) not having, in abeanne 
of. . le. without ordera + ia-Ivinik. See 
Ex. st order, 2, (postp.) (a) lacking, esti- 
. Pitninga (ya). (See want); yaba- 
len (ff. noet-to), The catnip pirivaner with | 
ont (takiiy ony) food put out to sea ana. 
Fmloo raft 2 Gtehdtre at-mtti-gite yd 
pllecnge: po-chdnga len oto-jitmure. Without 
Alarpoon how cin we spire a tortle?: fowni 
a fa pallet nya ya liclukachd med wad la jtra- 
rhe! All ony fcllow-countryvmen arc beardless 
(heard-without) ; mitig-badin Vardire vei 
dilal-pij fa pitaingaya. He oame without 
& bow: 4 Ldramea yabulen dare, (b) with the 
exceplion oof, .. . qiva, See Ex. at 
except. (6) otliside. .. . wilak-len, My yuat 


tute of. 


LA Hite Clean within and without finaide | 


dia bij hobtdy-len él-iddig wiilak- 
fea chateype tibaya. 3, (conj.) unless, See 
unless. 4 (wly.) without cause . . ot- 
kilya, You abused him without cause : 
nil Gt-hdlya ad ah-liqere. 
(uration, or Imi). os 
kin : 


chuck wut,): 


withont doubt 
. vt-limu-tek : wai- 
| ibo-vilha-ha, See Ex. at certainty, 
of course, yes. 

Witness, (=) one COnTpPOtenh tO give iy i- 
dence (a) as being w spectator... . ér.|"j ine 
bidigiigm-vite (da), (lit, place-eee -wol) ; (b) 
from nequainiance with the facts . 
Mit-tidlampa-yate (da). 


. | (Hit, south ing: 
kneow-who)., 


woe is me! (interj,) ... ' yw ila-<l-16 | 
(ory of distracted mothie-c ar wife at time of 
bereavement), 

WOMAN, (x.) 
Vill. 


f-puil (da), 





i, idee, wage &, Cts a, casa: A, father 


; | 





See App. | 





womb, (s.) .. . . ét-Arain oy 

wonder, (v. i. and v. i). eae 
(ke). (ndj.) wonderful , tach Bk 
(da). (intery.) How wandecfull Set Saati 

woo, (v. t.) court... . ig-dfrpa (ke). 
See make love to and love: 

wood, (s.) the hard substance of the tree, 
ote... . yoditu (ela). 

wood-pecker, |.) Mulleripicus Hodgei 
kos (dla), 

word, (»,) | -yAlnga (da). That's a 
gaps! word: kd ydbnge wed ét-loitunga (do). 

- (vi) (a) of it sedentary nature, 

Toss te canocé, implanents, weapons, 
ete. dm-yom (le), (b) e4,, tetehing 
Apter of food. water. jungle material, 
oto,, . . .. tap (ke). Gaolat’s father anid 
(thus) to him "as you have worked well 
Lovlay | exunse you the rest (of the wark) 
hut vour younger Lrother must finish it 
tomorrow"; golul Calmaiola on kichiban-wer 
drchtire) “ngs  kawves béringa dnyomnya 
Veddire éng-Mchal drtidulmke, dna wainyga- 
len ng dkd@-bim tiba-iwik dnghidlike."(p.i.) 
enouvelin work, working ., , , dnyGmnes 
(la): téprea (le). (4) 6n-vam (dia); t&p (elas, 
. &romn (cia), This refers 
only to their own islands which they form- 
etly believed to comprise the whole earth, 
Now other countriva are spoken of aa ~* dt- 
buin-érenia (da). or“ @rotna-I'é6t-bain (da). 
See foreign, (Note the association with the 
word for jungle, their ishinds being origin- 
ally entirely forest-clad. | 

Worm, earth-(s.) .. . . wili-cim (cl), 

worm-eaten, (p.n.).. . . al'Ar-rimre, the 
name of the insect being 6 (dm). See perforate 

Worn out, (p, 4.) (a)deorepit (ndj.). . ar 
be (da); Ar-t& (da), (b) physically exhausterl 
ip. pelo.  .. domna-liké-chimre; (6) of 
iInktimate objects from use dr ape... . 
irtinire See old snl unserviceable. 

worry,(\. t.) Seeannoy,tease(vy.i).. . 
ark-tariki (ke), 

worse, (addj.) bail in greater degree... . 
tok-(ab-) jabay (da), My canoe ix worse 





world, (s.) , 





> 8, fathom taj, bite : au, hoter : du rouse. 
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YAM 








than yours: dia réko ngia réko tek jabag 
(cla). 

worshipful, (term of respect) . . . 
mam. See sir. 

worst, (adj.) bad in the highest degree 
-... (ab-) jabag-ligla (da); ardéru-tek- 
(ab-) jabag (da). 
all: ngia kdrama jabag-ligla (da). 


. mam ; 


worth, (adj.) equal in value (to)... 
ig-podinga (da). Your bow is worth only 
two pig-arrows: ngia kdrama dégun éla 
likpor igpédinga (da). 

worthless (adj.) of no value... . 4r- 
inga-ha (da). 

wound, (v. t.)... . cham (ke); chfim- 
tegi (ke). (N.B. distinct from chim (ke). 
See hurt, ache, pain, (a) if mortally... . 
paraijti (ke). (b) if slightly... . chégai 


(ke). He wounded me slightly inthe foot—| 
|to glare of sun. . 


(or hand): 6 déng-chégaire. See also pene- 
trate. (c) w.inordertocatch alive. . . .déda- 
pi (ke). p.p. wounded ... . chfim (-tegi) 
re. In all cases in order to indicate part of 
the body referred to the requisite prefix 
ab, 6t, 6ng, ar, etc., is expressed; (s) one who 
wounds another ....cham teginga (or 
tegi-yate (da). (s.) w. (a) (any) ... . chtim (da). 
See Ex. at pain. (b) (punctured only)... . 
a-tébuli (da). 

. chiim-teginga (or tegi-yate) (da). 


One who wounds another 


wrap, (v. t.) enwrap. 1. food in leaves 
as for a journey .... . 6t-ram (ke). See 
cover. The leaf used for the purpose is 
that of the Lieculla peltata. 
note h. 2. w. food in leaves preparatory to 


cooking it. . . . 6ko-hag (ke). 38. w. round 
one’s waist ... . dto-chd(ke). 4. w. honey- 
comb in leaves... . 6t-mialapa (ke), (s). 
wrapper, leaf... . k&pa (da). See Sereen 


and App. xi, note h. 


wrath, (s.) See rage, wrathful (adj.) .. . , | 


ij-ananga (ca), 


wreath, funereal (s.)as suspended round a 
burial place .. . 


. ara (da). 


0, indolent : 6, pole: 8, pot; 0, awful: di, boil. 


Your bow is the worst of 


See App. xi, : 





wreck, ship-(s.) (a) due to stranding... . 
chélewa-l’ad-yéboli-yate (da); (b) due to 
foundering . . . . chélewa-l’ad-tob-ate (da) ; 
(¢) due to collision or being otherwise dam- 
aged. . . . chélewa-l’6to-kijuri (or tébuli) 
-yate (da). (d) due to fire... . chélewa- 
l’dkan-jéi-yite (da). (v.i.) suffer ship-wreck 
.... &-ad kfijra (ke). 

wrestle, (v. i.) ... .ad-lé (ke). Our 
fathers both fell while wrestling : mat-maiaga 
adlénga-bédig tkpér pdre. 

wriggle, (v. i.) of worm or snake ..,. 
fidra (ke), The worm is not dead, it is 
still wriggling: wilidim oko-linga-ba agdka 
iidra (ke). 


wring, (v. t.) See twist and make bow- 


string and twine. 


wrinkle, 
(da). 


(s.) on brow... . 6t-barnga 
(v. t.) contract into furrows owing 
. ig-nired (ke), 

wrist, (s.) . . . . Ong-tdgo (da). 

wristlet, (s.) . . . . éng-tdgo- chénga (da)s 
See App. xiii. 

write, (v.t.) ... . yiti (ke); chiti-yiti 
(ke) (lit. tattoo-letter (from hindustani 
chithi). The Officer in charge (of wus) is 
always writing: mamjéla drlalen chiti-yiti 
(ke). See sir, 

writhe, (v. i.) with pain. . 
(ke) ; nara (ke). 

wrong, (adj.) (a) not according to rule 
orright .. . . tdlata-ba (da) ; (b) incorrect, 


. . ad-kor 


|inaccurate ... . dba-yaba (da). 


¥ 

. yam, (s.) wild-(generic term)... . yid 
(da), (in constr. yat); (specific) yat-bang (da). 
(lit. “dug-up food’’ in contradistinction 
to the specific words for fruit and fish: six 
species are recognized, viz. (a) géno (da): 
(b) chati (da), both abundant and much 
relished ; (¢) kad (da), plentiful and relished, 
but requires long soaking before being 
cooked : (d) béto (da), scarce and grows 
long and thin; (e) malag (da), scarce; (f) 
tigi (da), found only on stony land. 





YARN 

yarn, (s.) extravagant story... _. ar- yonder, (adj.) ... . kato-walak (da). 
chinga (da). Yonder hut is mine - kdto-walak bid wai 

yawn, (v.i.) .. . . apa (ke). (s.) &pa (da). dia (da). (adv.) 2... kato-wAlak-len. 
you, (pron.) ( nom. pl.) . . . . ngdldichik 
(in constr. ngol’); — ngeda ; nged’ ; 
ps See App. ii. (obj. plj , 
ngoloichik-len (in constr. nget); ngat-: 
ngad. You all, of three or more . 33 
ngol’ar-d@ru (da); nged’ardaru (da) - 
ng’arddru (da). See steer, 3. You all, of a 
community ortribe.. . . tg’ar-ardaru (da). 
You all, of a large number of persons... . 
ng’at-fibaba (da), 

young, (s.) off-spring of animals . . 
ba (da). (adj.) . . . . ab-géi (dla). See new. 
Younger ... . tek—ab-g6i (da). Woi is 
younger than Bia ; bfa tek wdi ab-géi (da). 
“Youngest... . ab-goi-Vigla (da). Of all 
these children my little son is the youngest : 

é Se a eee ka ligala drdiru tek dla éta ab-géi-l’igla (da). 

a). That man isa good shot: k a wn- ‘ 
a (dah Sen the ay Gba (da). 4 denot-| YOU Late ys Pron.), (sing), See thy. 2. 
ing assent to a request (also in place of (plur.) -+ +. &ta (da); état; ngat; ang ; 
6no in affirming a proposition) ... . . wai/28@i; ng’; ete. See App. ii. 3, of a com- 
(da). See agree. Run and tell him: ngo munity ...., ngarat-ddru (da). 
kdjnga bédig en tdrchi. Yes (all right) : yours, (pron. adj.) your own . . » nge 
wat. Shall I give him your bow: an dél | kan ; ngéyut. 
en ngia kdrama madnngabo? Yes: wai. yourselves, (pron.) ngéyut-batam ; ngoyut- 

yesterday, (s.) .... diléa, (adv.) (@) | t&mar. among yourselves ... , ng’éyul- 
yesterday morning... . diléa-wingalen ; biid-bédig. Why are you whispering among 


Oe eee te I Aa aie yourselves ? michalen ng’6yut-biid-bédig yAl- 
(b) yesterday evening ... . diléa-dilalen. Rares “Tsar wena . 

He himself took your bucket away yesterday pake ? See also App. ii. " 
evening: wai 61 diléa-dilalen ngia ddkar| youth, (s.) young person. See App. vii, 





year, (8.) a cycle of the seasons... 
talik (da). See again. 

yearly, (adv.) . . . . talik-talik. 

yearn, (v. i.) desire earnestly... . i- 
gari (ke) ; See long. 

FO (vii ara-pitek (ke); ara- 
peétek (ke), See seream. 

yellow, (adj.)... . térawa (da). 







yes, (adv.) 1, answering question affir- 
matively .. . . dno (da); 6. Are you well, 
to-day ?: an ngé kawai ad-héringa (da)? 
Yes: dno. with emphasis... , iba-yaba- 
ba (da). (lit. “‘ True-not-not. ’) Have you 
ever speared turtles off Kyd Island ?: an nga 
dira-tdng-ya eda yddi jéralire? Yes, cer- 
tainly (I have) : aiba-yaba-ba (da). 3. deno- 
ting assent to @ proposition... . faba 


iji-ikre, (s.) day before yesterday ....|2. early life .... ab-wara-yoma (da) ; 
tar-diléa. (adv.) ... . tar-dfléa-len. ab-wara-Pidal (da), signifying respectively 
yet, 1, (adv.) hitherto. as yet. ...ithe state and period of adolescence. I 


figaka, See Ex. at fatten. He has not | encountered the Jarawas in my youth; dé 
yet returned: 61 figdka wijre yaba (da) | d'ab-wéra-l’tdal-len jarawa jétire. 
2. (conj.) nevertheless .. . . arek ; tba- Zz 
frek, Although he is sick yet he is hunting : 
édaia él abyedke, Grek 61 deleke. zeal, (s.) . . . . i-rat (da) 

yolk of egg,(s.).... mél’o-l'6t-chérama | 2ealous, (adj.) . . . . Fratnga (da). 
(da). | zigzag, (s. & adj.) .. . . takya (da). 


‘ancien : ai, bite : au, howse : Au, rouse, 


Tm eee. i , 








a, idea, cut : i, Cur: d, casa : a, father : » 





INTERRUPT 155 ISLET 
: 
ADDENDUM.! 
interrupt, (v. t.) .... tar-chiura (ke). us something new, we usually invent aname 






See hinder, question. ~- (for it): chaugala géi min téyu-ydte med’ 
6ko-jaranga ékan-tig-dyuke. 


intertwine, See twine. 
; invisible, (adj.) 1. concealed, as an ant 


wn: lait nd st ad A eS hd after entering a hole... . dr-littre. 2, 
interweave, (v. t.). See weave, owing to some intervening object, as a hil 
intestine, (s.) 1. the large .. . . ar-mal- | OE NTE oi tale 3 ea 

wit (da). 2, intestines. See entrails, invite, (v.t.) . . . . ar-figér (ke). 


iron, (s.) . . . , 6la-ta (da) ; @le-ta (da); 


into, (postp.) . . . .. koktar-len. 
tolbéd-t& (da). See brass, metal. 


intoxicated, (adj.). See drunk, 
intoxicating, (p. a.) heady .. . . tétanga _ieeitable, (943:) easily provoked 
iji-rél-talaginga (da). 
(da). 
| irritate, (v. t.) .... wélap (ke). Se 
introduce, (v.t.). . . . ik-iji-yap (ke). annoy aS eee! ; 
He introduced me to, his (own) parents: ; 
Ol ékan maiol-chdnol len d’tk-iji-ydbre, isidoe, (s.) béwa (da). See note at Gor- 
gonidae, 
inundate, (v.t.) . . . . opla--totpi (ke), 
: island, (s.) . . . . t6t-bdka (da), 
invent a name, (v. t.)...., ékan-tig- 
éyu (ke). When the natives of India bring islet, (s.) . . . . t6t-kaicha (da). 


1 The following items were unfortunately omi tted in setting up the text at p. 76. 
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APPENDIX II. 


VARIOUS FORMS OF THE PERSONAL AND POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS IN 
RELATION TO GENERAL AND SPECIFIO OBJECTS. 
Personal Pronouns with Examples of Wee. 


Sh 


In construction. 





2 

ad dona da* + dat 

njo | nyjona nya; nga! ny 

| 

i ana a’: mal a! 

| 

/_ 

| meda® or med’ m 
ngeda ,, mgeel" ng’ 
aia gy Ot ed! 








Ex, ;—Who is calling me}: mija ddrfigére-ke 1 1: délla, Heia coming: él dn-be We 
shot the pig: meda rey taij-re. You struck me: nga dad abpdrek-re. He gave (it) 
to me: wei dnadendre, We are all hungry: mol drdira makat-piringa-. When are 
you (pl) returning home |; fain nyed wij- ke? You are the only marksman in that 

_ village; kd bdraij-len ng tingdd jeld-. 

Imperative: dé; ngd; 6; mécha; ngdcho; dcho, Ex:—Let ime sleep: do mamike; Sloop 
(thou): (ngd) mami-ke; Let him sloop: o mive-be; Let us sleep: micho mami-fe ; Sleep 
(yo): ngdcho mami-ke ; Let them aleep: ocho mdmi-ke. 


| in construction — iz a 
Me | dél(fa)-len len dat 
Thee | mola) ten | "yen ngeai 
Him, her, it | Al(la)-ten en i 
La maloichik-ten mel reat 
You nynoichik-ten niaped nypat y 
Them oloichik-len el at 





Ex.:—To whom shall 1 give this pot?: dé mija-len ticha bij main-ke? To me: 
dol ( le)-len. d 
He brought me o bow: 6 den hévama Mayu-re. 
[am leaving you (sing.) behind; wai dd ngas iji-ke. 
You abused us for nothing: ng dlhalya mad ahligo-re. 


i Thew are uso in the past tense only, and evon then only hy puriets, 
2 Honorifically “ maia" ie substituted. Ace p. 60. 
9 Ty sometimes used for the lst pers. wing. See Ex. at “I (p. 74). = 
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(¢) 
temar aes 
Myself doyun- fe ie déikan  diji 
batdm 
Thyself | ngéyun- | a ne 
Him (her or it)self | oyun- $3 tkan it 
Ourselves | mbyut— re mékan | mijit 
Yourselves ngouut— “ ngtkan | ngijit 
Themselves | 


| dyut— Pe | ékan ail 





(a) Punga hiniself made this bucket ; jus eine dove dakar tane-re. “That lad 
nen harpooned all these turtles: kdl’dka kddaka Voyun-balam tich drdtiru ydadi 
tire 
(6) See hurt (v.i.) and Ex. at self. 


(c) Never mind! they will take it away themselves to night: dchin-ddéke! wai ed'ajit 
gurug-ya ik-ke. 
(d) See Ex. at barter. 


Possessive Pronouns. 


Of these there are three classes, viz ;—those employed in relation to (1) non-human and 
inanimate objects, (2) human objects and recognized terms of relationship (see App. VIII), - 
and (3) certain organs or parts of the human or animal body, as well as what is incorporeal, 
viz ; soul, spirit, ghost and the seat of the affections and passions. 

















] 2, Ps Pi 
, (a) (5) (ce) (d) . (e) (f) (g) (A) (2) () 
peste lami —---'—-— _——, = ee ee ee 


pte 
My dia dia-;d’ dai ad (dab dar = dak dig 


Thy nsia- ngjia-s ny 


déony dot dito 
ngai ‘ang \ngab Ingar ‘ngdka ngig 


nyong ngot | ngato 

















i 


His, her,ia— _— ta - a |d lab ar ‘dk ‘ig ong ob oto 
its | | 
cvevee 8 (Jjia— |(Ljia— (tat \(l)a (Dab ner (lak (jig (Dong (1)6t =| (1) dto 
Our —|méta-_ |métat ; m’ mat jam |mat ‘marat ‘makat ‘mitig moiot jmdlot | motot 
Your éla— —s état; ny’ — [ngat lan7 \ngat ‘ngarat | njakat ngitig ‘ngdiot \ngdtot | ngotot 
Their |onta— |dntat aa {d_siiatl arat ‘aka ‘itig iot dtol otot 
siecasigie = iad Wes (Uae |(l)a (Oa ete ake (l)itig ae (1)6fot | (L)dtot 


* These are employed respectively with words indicating : —- 


(d) body, back, spine, thigh, calf (of leg), elbow, knee, rib, stomach, bowels, 
liver, spleen, lap. 


(e)-leg, hip, loin, bladder, abdomen, belly. 
(f) mouth, chin, lip, throat, palate, tongue, gullet, jaw-bone, saliva, breath. 
—(g) shoulder, arm, breast, face, temple, cheek, nose, ear, eye, tear, gum, tooth. 
(h) hand, finger, thumb, wrist, knuckle, palm, sole, nail, foot, toe, heel, ankle, kidney , 


(+) head, brain, occiput, scalp, neck , nape, chest, lung, bosom, soul, spirit, ghost, heart 
(a) the organ, and (6) the seat of the Affeekiong etc. ee 
(9) waist only. 
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Examples of use :-— 

Class 1. My bow: dia k@rama-. Your hut: ngia bid-. Golat’s canoe: gdlat Via réko-, 
Wologa’s fish-arrow : wélog’ta tolbéd-. Our turtle: méta yadi-. Their sow: 
énta régo-. The pig's food: reg lia yat-. 


Class 2. (a) My man: dia dbdla-. My husband: d@ab-béla-. Our women: métat (d- 
pail-, Your wife: ng'ab-pail-. Your father: ng’ ab-maiola. Your grand- 
father: ngfa maiola. My mother: d’ab-chdnola. My grand-mother: dia 
chénola. Your uncle: ngia maia. My nephew: d’ar-ba-. Your children 
(addressing mother): ng’at-wéjila (see children). My infant son (cither parent 
speaking) : dia 6ta~. My son (over three years) (a) (father speaking): d’ar- 
édire. (b) (mother speaking) : d’ab-étire. Your younger brothers : ng’a}at- 
hiam-. Your step-sons: ng’ebet-adenire. My adopted son : d’ét-chainga-. Golat’s 
brother-in-law: gélat Via mama. Wologa’s daughter-in-law: wolog’ta fin. 
Their daughters (over 3 years of age): Ontat ba-. 


(b) Your wife (one lately married) : ngai tk-yate-. (c) Our husbands (married with- 
in, say, three months): am ik-ydte-. See App. Vill. 


Class 3. (d) My body: dab chau-. Your knees: ngat lé-. (e) His leg: ar chdg-, Our | 
hips: marat chorog-. (f) Thy mouth: ngaka bang-. Their jawbones: akat | 


ékib-. (g) Thy face: ngig magu-. Woi’s teeth: woi Pitig tig-. (h) Wologa’s 
foot: wélog’éng pdg-. Our hands: médiot kéro-. (i) Thy forehead: ngot 
migu—-. Their heads: étot chéta-. My father’s spirit: d’ab-maiola Vot chaugala. 
Your soul: ngét yélo-. Your heart (bosom, seat of the affections, etc.) : ngét 
kig-. Our hearts (the organ): mélot kdk-td-bana—. (j) Thy waist: goto 
kinab-. Our women’s waists: métat (4-) pail Vdtot kinab-. 


From the determinate use of possessive pronouns in Class 3 arises the custom of 
omitting the name of the part of the body referred to after a possessive pronoun, where 
it is more or less clear what it must be. This is especially the case when the word could 
refer to many parts of the human body, sufficiently distinguished by the form of the 
possessive pronoun, as pid-; pij-(hair), éd-; €j-(skin), td-(bone), {i-(blood), gimar- (sweat), 
yilnya-(vein, muscle), ndinga- (pulse), mtén- (brain, marrow, pus). When any doubt is felt 
or precision is essential the full phrase is used. Hzamples of omissions :—(1) métot chéta 
pij- (the hair of our heads), This is contracted into motot pij-. On reference to Class 3 
(i) it is obvious that reference is made only to the head. (2) ngakat pat éj- (the skin of 
your lips) might be contracted into ngakat éj- unless it may happen to be necessary to 
avoid risk of chin being referred to. (3) dig gid td- (the bone of my arm). With the arm 
outstretched this might be contracted to dig fd- without risk of ambiguity. (4) ngar chag 
ii- (the blood of thy leg) might be expressed by ngar ti-, and no doubt would arise if the 
limb had either been previously mentioned, pointed to or was bleeding at the time. 


a. . a 
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In the construction of certain compound words further examples are furnished of 


the same nature, ¢. g., kdrama-l’dt-chdma-, upper nock of bow (lit. how-ts (head s. «¢.) 
upper-nock] ; drama-l'ar-chdma-, lower nock of bow [lit, bow-fts (leg & ¢,) lower-nock) ; 


wtlol'ig-yéd-, edge of adze [lit, ndze-its (tooth)-edge] ; yitd’ig-jéy-, fich's-gill (Wt fieh.ite 


(oheek)-slit, i. €. gill). 


My own; mine dékan 


a 


Thy own} thine ngekan 


His (her or its) own | éhan Ex,—My own bow; détan karama-, 


wooo 8 OWN Pékan With your (pL) own hands: ngéyut koro-tek, 
Our own; ours mékan This Jarawa's own hut : écha jdrawa I'ikan 


Your own, yours nyekan ; 
The pigs’ own feet: reg Poyut pag-. 


Their own, theirs | ében 


setiae 





a" own iban 























ve sig" oaton ot” [Oi |, sjatend 
ee lintervention. == 
ee : eer - ———n 
ba | f al 
my dal doag-jig diye | d'éng-teba 
] 
thy ng at ng cng iy ny oyun | ng dng-liba 
hia, her | ak al dng-jig i dng-id ka 
a ITik l'a ad; Pen lal Foangsig | Véyu (éng-Uka 
our « mittk | ma m'iilal; met |m'atat | m'oiot-jiy movin | m oidt-fika 
your agitik | nga ng'tilat; ng'et | ng’alat | ng'diof-jig | ng’éyu | ng dtot-ika 
their itik a iilat ; ed atal diol-jig Gat diot-iha 


Pik |fa Palat ; let Paiat I'oiut- jig P dye Udiot-tiha 








For examples of use, see (in Dictionary) make (compel), hunt, dance, give, gather, 
barter, owing to, Instead and for. 


bosde,, S4tf-[2ss8) GAP IU]TEIP Gt) PION) 


faqya7 s1y) yo uewom ay) Aq Uso 


20uEs YA UMP Y Spy) yo BeAeN 
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APPENDIX ITT. 


LIST OF TERMS INDICATING ORDINAL NUMBERS. 





| ofany greater 
number 


of Ax 








of three | foo | of five 











ote-ld- lofo-la- oley-[d4- olo-Id- oto-ld- 










mitigu’-chdl-jdr-dlo-3 ‘ir-floe or-ilo- iir-tinat- 


i ait. = '. wf 


| tar-dlo- miign chal- | miigu-chal- | migu-chal- Gla-rila- 


| jaluga- 
hir-dla. |migt-chel- | ito-tir- or 
tar-flo- | ato wdlo- 
fdr-Glo- oto-tir tir-dlo- doknga- 


(th [dr-dlo- blo tip-tar-dlo- 


5 
|» 2 ae a 


Last but one | igr-dio- 


Laat 





Noles —1. lit. “the Iast," 4 
2. lit. “ between." s 
3. lit. “the next.” 
In teferting to o row or lino of animate or inanimate objects — 
The first,,.....,. dieo-tip- 
» =Becond ,....fho-yilo- 
o) «ONE, ,......lar—jana- 
» middle one., .migu-chal- 


» last one......dr-to-kipartnga- 








In respect to terms denoting Cardinal numbers the only specific ones are (ab-) Gba-til- 
or (ab-) dha-diga- (‘‘ ab" is expressed for human objects only), one, and th-pér-, two. The 
latter word is also used to indicate “a few.’’ In order to express a greater number the 
terms employed are usually (a) for human objects:—ir-ldry-, several (is also used to 
denote “many " and ‘all ’'); jeg-chdu- (lit. “ collected-body”), many {also “several " or 
“an sasemblage "); jibuba-, very mony and abtibada-, innumerable ; (6) for animals :— 
ér-diru-, several, many and él-tibaba-, innumerable; and (c) for inanimate objects :-— 
ar-diru-, several, many ; jthaha-, very wany ; and dhaba-, innumerable. : 





In order to express a certain small number with exactness, a9, say, nine, a man—and 
only the more intelligent are capable of this—will proceed as follows :—tapping his nose 
with the tip of the little finger of cither hand he will say “ dba-fal-," then, with the next 
finger, “ikpor-," after which, continuing to tap with each successive finger, he will utter 
“ an-ka” (‘and this") until the forefinger of the second hand is employed, when both 
hands, with the second thumb olenched, are held up and the necessary number of dipite 
exposed to view, whereupon the word “ dr-diirw-" (all) is pronounced. 


& 





=] ” +h OO ee eee 
a | a ; , — =) r i“; @ 
a - 3 + : , 
A » * 


5 
wie . 
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APPENDIX IV. 


LIST OF INTERJECTIONS, EXCLAMATIONS AND PHRASES. 


ANT near 

Alas! ,...wada! ; kualeh! 

All right ! (aye-aye! very well!) .... 6/ (abbr. for Gro); wat! 

At last! . . . . tdélik-V'édite ! (lit. year-last, implying a year’s gone by ); d-wé! 
Ayaunt! (implying disgust) . . . . jeng! 

Be off! . . . . dchik-wai-on! . 

Be off at once! .. . . achik (or kaltk)-wai réo! (see App. J), 

Beware! (take care!, look out!) ... . 4, tcha! 

Bravo! (well done!) .... kdka-tek!; tai! 

Bring it at once! ... . kach-tk-réa! 


Come here!..... min-kaich ! 
(Now) confess! ... . jeg-6! 


Don’t be in such a hurry! ... . élebe! 


Don’t dawdle! time flies! . . . . ting-gijuba! el-adjdwike / 

Don’t do so! (let it alone!) , . . . drek-tohatek-dake! 

Don’t fidget! . . . . ng’tji-djolike-dake! 

Don’t mention its name! . .. . aka-tdr-figéreke-ddke ! 

Don’t move! (keep still!) ... . ng’ad-ri! 

Don’t pull the long bow! (don’t exaggerate!) . . . . ydba (ng or [') drchike-dake ! 


Get up! ... . dyu-bér! 

Give (me)! (when begging,) .... jé! 

Go away! ... . tichik-wai-on! 

Good-bye!.. .. kam-wat-dél! See Dictionary. 

Good gracious! .. .. kualeh! 

Goodness knows! (who knows ?) . .. . tichin! : 


Hark! ....a/!; dkan-dai! 
Here itis! (on finding something searched for) . .. _ kam-da-kam ! 
How big it is! (man speaking) ... . ai, pi-bi! ; badi-acha ! 


Ditto (woman ,, ).... wada, pi-bi! 
How small it is! (what a tiny!) (man speaking) . . . . ai-ch¢-tath! (or chx-tai/) 
Ditto (woman ,, )... . wada-ch'-taih ! (or chu-tai /) 
How very big he is!.... dcha-td-d“gay2! 
Ditto small heis! . .. . ticha-td-kétia! 


How slow you are! ... . badi-kai’a! 

Hullo! ;hie!.... Aé! 

Hurrah! .. . . wé-é/; yé-lo! 

Hush ! (silence!) .. . . mila!; tu-bo!: @m/: ah! 


~. 
~ 
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I never did ! (denial) . . . . ka-ka/ | - ed 
Indeed ! (is that 80?) . . . . an-ttha!/; an-wat! € 


Is it possible? (indeed !) . . . . ba-dcho!; an-tha! ; an-wai ! 

It hurts! ... . tyt/; e-ys! 

It’s getting late! . . . . ting-gujuba! 

It’s lost! (I can’t find it) .. . . aka-tdlaba ! 

It’s nearly ready! .... kanya! 

It’s no matter! (never mind!) .. . . tichin-dake !; kichikan-dlra-dake ! 


Just so! ... . kichikan-tha! . 


Keep still! (don’t fidget!) .. . . ng’ tjt-djolike-dake! 
Ditto (don’t move!) .... ng’al-nti (ke)! 


Leave off! (drop it!) ... . kichi-katikya ! 

Let it be! (let italone!) . . . . drek-tobatek-dake ! 

Look here! . . + . mina-ticha! 

Look sharp! .... kuro-(ngd)!; (ng’)ar-yére! 

Look out! (keep your eyes open!) . . . . wai-gélib/ P 





x 


Mark my words! (pay attention tc what I say)... . t&cha! 
May no snake bite you! . . . . jébo-la-ngéng-chapi-kok! 


ae. 
«aah. ? 
+ vay *) 


Nonsense! .... cho/; tot /; by men only,. ... pé-tek/, and, by women only. ... 
gea-lek ! 
Ditto (uttered incredulously) .... kak! 


Of course | (80 itis!) . . . . ana keta! - 
Of course itis! ... , keta-wai-d! s 
Off { (as when starting a race)... . porot! | 
Oh! (as when startled) . .. . yi-no-no!/ =f 
Oh ! (asin sudden pain)... . yh! = 


Pay attention (to what is being said)! ..., tcha! 
(Ba) quick! . .. . (ng’) dr-yére! ; ku-ro! | = 


(For) shame! ... . tek-botaba! 

(Now) shoot ! (as in instructing another) .. . . olo-wat/; jeg! ; 
So it is! (you're quite right!) .. . . ana-kela/ ; 5 
Stop! (hal!) ..... gdgli!; kapy! ‘ 
Stop ! (leave off !, cease!) . ... kichi-ka@tikya / 


Toank goodness /... . wé-é!; yé-lo! 

That’s enough! . . . . Manwai-dike! 

That's nice! (of any agreeable odour)... pu-é/ 

That’s right! .... ka-béringa! 

Thers's lots of time! (no need for hurry) .... Grla-tiba-ta ’ 
Time flies! (hurry up!) ... . el-adjawike ! 

Try it on! (uttered defiantly)... . (ng’) dr-td-ld7-ba / 

Tut! (nonsense!) ... cho! 
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(Get)up!l.... dynebdil 


Wait a bit! . . . . (wei-) (ilaba! 

Well done! . ... tat / kika-tek ! 

What a big (pig)! ... , badé-ileha (req) / 

What 4 nuisance you are!.. . . badi (or ba-d'4g)-dtiruma ba | 

What a pity !.. ..widi! 

What aatench!. . i, dadi-chuilyé | 

What do you mean !(whatare youuptol)., .. 6angé minke?; michima-ngbke ? 

What do you mean (by suoh conduct)? ... , ngd-elar-tarngata 

What's the matter? .. . . michimake?; michibake ? 

What's besn the matter with yout... . da-nyga-michibare ? 

What's your name? .... fing-ddr-eni! 

(Pray) when did Ido it ¢ (as when acoused of some offence) ,. . . fain-wan-of 

Who knows? (goodness knows !).. . . flehia! 

Why are you worrying me!. .. . basd'ig-diirama-ba ? 

Woe is me! (ery of distracted mother or wife when bereaved)... . wada-36-lé | 

Wonderful! ... . ba-di/ 

You don’t expect me to believe that! ..,. kak! 

You're ab blind aaa bat! . . . . ng'tdal-bi-be/ 

You're very late! . . . . hadi-tdr-chebada | 

You'ra wasting my time (you're hindering me). . , , dé d'ing-ngdiake! lit. I'm 
hooking my fert (or hands), 

You fool! .... tat! 
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Fig. a. Showing the two descriptions of Canues. (See p. 37). 
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DEV - BBs 


| parvata—Same as Devagiri (Siva P., I, 58). 
alti Re as Prabhasa (Epigraphia Indica, vol. I, p. 271). According to 
Dr. Fleet, it is the ancient name of modern Verawal (Corp. Ins. Ind., vol. IIT, p. 91, 
Introduction), | #*,5 Sas 
Devapura—Rajim on the confluence of the Mahanadi and the Pairi in the Raipur 
District, Central India : 24 miles south-east of the town of Raipur. It was visited by 
Ramachandra (called also Raj ivalochana, whence the name Rajim) to save his brother 
Satrughna from death (Padma P., Patala, ch. 27, vs. 58,59). The temple of Ramachandra 
contains an inscription of the eighth century 4.D. 
Devardshtra—The Maratha country: it was conquered by Samudra Gupta at 
about 340 a. D. by 
Devika—l. The river Deva in Oudh. Itis another name for the Sarajii or Gogra 
(Bengal and Agra Guide and Gazetteer, 1841, vol. 11, pp. 120, 952, map). The southern 
portion of the Sarajii is called Deviké or Deva, whereas the northern portion is called 
KaAlinadi after itsjunction with that river in Kumaun. But the Devika is mentioned as a 
distinct river between the Gomati (Gumti) and the Saraju (Kélikd P., ch, 23). The 
junction of the Gandak, (Devik&) Saraja, and the Ganges formsthe Triveni, where the fight 
between the crocodile and the elephant took place (Varaha P., ch. 144 and Mbh., Adi P., 
ch. 29). See Visala-chhatra. The Saraja now joins the Ganges at Singhi near Chapra. 
9 A river in the Punjab: it appears to be an affluent of the Ravi (Vamana P., chs. $1, 
84: Mbh., Vana P., ch. 82; Maisya P.,ch. 113). This river flowed through the country of 
Sauvira (Agni P., ch. 200), which, according to Alberuni, was the country round Multan ; 
see Sauvira. It has its source in the Mainaika (Sewalik) range (Kélikaé P., ch. 23, vs. 137, 
138), It also flowed through the country of Madra (Vishnu-dhramotiara Purdna, Pt. I, 
ch. 167, y. 15). Méalasthana (Multan) was situated on the Devika (Shanda P., Pra- 
bhasa Kh., Prabh4sa-Kshetra-Mahat., ch. 278). It has been identified with the river 
Deeg, a tributary of the Ravi on its right bank (Pargiter’s Médrkandeya P., ch. 57, 
p. 292), and this identification appears to be confirmed by the Vamana P., chs. 84, 89. 
Devikota—Same as Sonitapura. | 
Devi-pitana—Forty-six miles north-east of Gonda in Oudh: it is one of the fifty-two 
Pithas where Sati’s right arm is said to have fallen. 
Dhanakataka—Dharanikot in the Krishna or Guntur. District in the Madras Presidency : 
it is one mile to the west of the small town of Amaravati (Amaraoti) and eighteen 
milesin a direct line to the west of Bejwada, on the south bank of the Krishna 
(Cunningham’s Geography of Ancient India, p.530). Fergusson identiiies it with Bejwada 
(JRAS., 1880, p. 99), but this identification does not appear to be correct. Dhana- 
kataka or Dharanikot is a place of considerable note from at least 200 B. co. It was 
be capital of that dynasty of kings who were the Andhrabhrityas of the Puranas and 
Satakarnis of the inscriptions and who were popularly known as the Saétavahanas or its 
corruptidn Salivahanas (Hemachandra’s Prdkrita Grammar), which name, however, did 
not belong to any particular individual. The founder of this dynasty was Simuka called 
variously Sindhuka, Sisuka-and Sipraka, who ascended the throne in B. C. 73 after sub- 
yerting the Kanva dynasty of the Puranas. Though the capital of the Andhrabhrityas was 
Dhanakataka, which is called Dhanakatcheka in the Cave Inscriptions, yet the younger prin- 
ces ofthis dynasty often reigned at Paithan on the Godavari, while the elder ones reignod 
at Dhanakataka. When the throne at the principal seat became vacant, the Paithin 
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princes succeeded. Thus while Gautamiputra Sitakarpi, the most powerful monarch of 
the dynasty reigned at Dhannkataka from 143 to 154 a. p., his son Pulaméyi reigned at 
Poighin from 130 to 154 a. p., and after his father’sdeath at Dhanakajaka for four veare 
(iee Kotala-Dakshina) Gautamiputra and Pulamayi overthrew the Sako king Nahapina 
or his successor who reignnd at Jirpanagara and after that, they defeated the Sala 
king Jnyadiman, son of Chashtana, who was at first a Kehotrapa and then a Mahikaha- 
trapa and occupied Ujjayin!, his capital (Dr. Bhandarkar's Early History ofthe Dekkan). 
It possessed a university which wna established by Nagarjuna, the founder of the 
Mahiyins schoo! of Buddhism, m the first or second century a,» (For Buddhist 
Universities, «ee Nalandé), Dhanakajaka ix a corruption of Sudhanya-kataka (see 
Havell’s Ancient and Mediaval Architecture of India. p, 140). 

Dhanapura—Joharganj, twenty-four miles from Ghazipur. 

Dhanushkoti-tirtha—Same as Dhano-tirtha. 7 

Dhanu-tirtha—On the enstern extremity of the island of Ramesvaram in «the ‘Palks’ 
Strait, ten or twelve milee from tho temple of Rimetvafa, It was caused by Laksh- 
mana piercing the water with hia bow. It is called Dhanushkoyi Tirtha in the Skanda 
Furdna (Setubandha-khanda), Cape Kory of Ptolemy, where theisland of Rimosvaram 
terminates, is the Sanskrit word Koi or Dhanul+koti meaning the tip or corner of a bew 
[aoe McOrindle’s Ptolemy, Pp: 0). Its identification with the Paumben pase ge ia Dot 
correct. 

Dhinyavatipura—Same as Dhanakaraka, 

Dhoragara—Dowlatabad in the Nisam’s territory ; the ‘Tagara of the Greeks, It has 
been variously identified by various writers with Junir, Kulbarga, Kolhapur, and Dharur 
(in Nizam’s territory), See Tagara. 

Dhirinagara—Dhar in Malwa, the capital of Raji Bhoja. ‘The Doogarh merription shows 
that he flourished in the ninth century. For the history of Raji Bhoja and his 
ancestors, see Epigraphia Indica, vol. I, p, 222; Merutunga Achiryya's Prabandhachin- 
tamans : (ASB. 1861, p. 194. In his court flourished Kalidasa, the author of the 
Nalodaya, Joyadeva, the author of the drama Prasanna Raghara and others (Bhoja 
prabandfu). 

Dharmapattana—1. Sravasti, or the present village of Sahet-mahet: i} wae the capital 
of North-Kosala. ( TrikAndstesha), 2. Calicut (Sewell’s Sketch of the Dynasties of 
Southern India, p. 57 ), 

Dharmaprishtha—Same a+ Dharmiranya, four miles from Buddha-Gaya. 

Dharmapura—Dhorampur, nerth of Nasik. 

Dharm4iranya—!, Four miles from Buddha-Gayd in the district of Gays. Tt i the 
Dharmiragya of the Buddhist records, visited by numerous pilgrims (List of Ancient 
AFonuments ia the Patan Division, p, 64; Garuda Purdne, ch. 838; MbA., Vana, ch, $4), A 
temple sacred to Dharmmeivara exists at thie place. Tt contains the celebrated place oof 
pilgrimage called Brahmasara (AfbA,, Vana, ch, 84), 2, By some ib ie considered to have 
comprised potiions of the districts of Balin and Ghazipur (Dr, Pihrer's MA/,, Padma 
P.. Svarga, ch. 6 and Arch. 8. Rep,, vol, XX). See Bhrlgu-dérama. 3. Moharapura 
of anclont Mohorakapura, fourteen miles to the north of Vindhyichala (town) in the 
distriot of Mirzapur, Three miles to the north of Moharapura is the place where Tndra 
performed austerities after being oursed by Gautama Rishi, the husband of Ahalya 

(Skanda P., Brahma kh. (Dharmiranya kh.), 35-37]. 4. On the Himalaya, on the 
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southern bank of the river Mandakini (Karma P., ch. 14). 5. Kanva-Airama near Koja 
in Rajputana was slso called Dharmaragya ( M6A., Vana, ch. 82). See KanVa-Gsrama. 

Dharmodaya—The river Damudi in Bengal. 

Dhavalagiri—The Dhanli bill in the sub-division of Khurda in Orissa, on whieh 
cue of the Edicts of Acoka is inscribed, Dbavala or Dhavali is five miles from the 
Khan(a-giri range which is situated four or five miles to the west of Bhuvaneivars, 
containing many caves of the Buddhist period, But it iv difficult to nece! bi0 
how the name of Dhauli has been derived by some authorities from Dhavall, In the lust 
tablet of the Dhauli inscriptions, it is mentioned that “the Dubalahi tupha,” or in other 
words, the stiipos for the Durbala or weak, were founded for undisturbed meditation. 
Henee the name of Dhaulj appears to have been derived from Durbala or Dubla 
monastery of that place, The hill, as it appears from the inseription, was situated in 
Tosals (see the first tablet of the inseription), and Tosala has been identified with “Tosalah- 
Kotalab" of the Arahmanta Purdna ( ch. 49) or simply Kosala of the Brihat Samhita 
(see Examination of the Inscription at Dhauli in Cuttack by J. Prinsep in the J ASB., 
1838, pp. 448-452). The Girnar and Dhauli inscriptions of Asoka are identical in subs- 
tance: in fact the Dhauli inscription is the duplicate of the Girnar inscription in language 
and alphabet (see JASB., 1838, pp. 168, 160, 219, 276-279). For the inseriptions on 
the Khandagiri hill, see JASB,, 1837, p. 1000. 

Dhundbra—Amer, the ancient capital of Jaipur, Kuvyaldéva, the great-grandfather of 
Nikumbhs and one of the ancestors of Ramachandra of Ayodhya, killed the demon 
Dhundhu and was therefore called Dhundhumara; the whole country of Jaipur, 
especially Amer, was called Dhundhra after his name, It was included in Marudhanva 
(Mbh., Vana, chs, 201-203). 

Dhutapapa—!. DAopdp on the Gumti, 18 miles south-east of Sultanpur in Oudh: see 
Dhopdip im Pt. Il { Brahmdnda P., ch. 49). 2. A tributary of the Ganges in Benares 
(Skanda P., Kaéi kh., uttara, ch. 59). 

Dipavati—The island of Divar on the north of the island of Goa, containing, at old 
Narvem on the bank of the Pafichagatg4, the temple of Mahideva Sapta-Kotisvare 
eatablished by the Sapta Rishis (Skanda P., Sahyadri kh.; Ind. Ant., ITT, 1874, p. 194) 

Dirgha-pura—Deeg, in the territory of Bharatpur. See Thornton's Gazetleer, a, v, Deeg, 

Dramila—Most probably, it ia the same aos Damila [Hemchandra’s Sthavirdvalicharila 
(Jacobi’a ed.) X1, 285). But according to Dr, Fleet, Dramila waa the DrAviia country 
of the Pallavas on the east coast: KAfichi wasits capital (Bom. Gaz., vol, J, pt. I. p. 281), 

Dravida—Same os Drdvida. | 

Dravida—Part of the Deccan from Madras toSeringapatam and Cape Comorin< the 
country south of the river Pennar or rather Tripati (/RAS., 1846 p. 15). Its capital was 
Kaachipura (Manu, ch. X, and Dagakwmdracharita, ch. 6). It was also called Chola (Bihler's 
Iniro. to Vikramdakadera-charila, p. 27, note 7). At the time of the Mahdbharate 
(Vana, 118) ite northern boundary was the Godavari. | 

Drishsdvati—The Caggar (Ghagar) which flowed through Ambala and Sirhind, sae 
lost in the sands of Rajputana (Elphinstone and Tod, JASB., V1, p. 181)... General 
Cunningham has identified it with the river Rakshi which Hows by the south-east of 
Thaneswar (Arch. S. Rep.. vol. XIV). It formed the southern boundary of Kurukshetra 
(see Kurukshetra). The Drishadvat! has been identified with the modern Chitrang, Chiu. 
tang, or Chitang, which runs parallel to the Saraavati (Imperial Gazetteer of India, p- 26: 
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Rapson's Ancient India, p, 61). This identification appears to be corre 
p. 68), The river flows through Phalaki-vana (Vdmana P., ch. 36), 

Drontehala—The iliac mountain in Kumaun (J498., XVII, p. 617; Devt Purdea, 
ch. 39), see Kormiichi 

Dalen river Dauli in Garwal, a tributary of the Mandikini or Mandigni. 

Durddura—Same as Darddura (Mfurkand. P., ch. 57). 

Durga—aA tributary of the Sabarmati in Gujarat (Padma P,, uttara, ch, 60; Brahmdnda P,, 
ch, 49). = 

Durjayaliiga—Darjeeling, which contains a temple of the Mah&deva called Durjaya- 
Liiga. Darjiling is a corruption of Durjayaliiga, But some derive the name from 
Dorjeling, a cave of the mystic thunderbolt or* Dorje” on Observatory Hill (Dr. Waddell’s 
Among the Himalayas, p. 50). 

Durjjayi—Same as Manimatipuri (Afbh., Vana, ch, 96: Nilakanjha's commentary), 

Durvast-Asrama—l. The hermitage of [ishi Durvisi is pointed out on the highest 
peak of o hill called the Khalli Pah&d (Khadi Pihii : Martin's Eastern India, vol. TI, 
p. 167), a limestone rock which is worked for chalk. It is two miles to the north of Colgeng 
(Kahalgion or Kalahagrima fromthe pugnaciouscharacter of the Kishi) in the district of 
Bhagalpur and two miles to the south of Pitharghité, the name of a spur of the Colgong 

range jutting into the Ganges, about twonty-live miles from Bhagalpar. The Paitharghira 
hill (ancient Sili-saigama or properly speaking BikramaiWé Snighirima) contains seven 
rock-cut caves of a very ancient date with niches for the images of the deities, referred to 
by Hiuen Tsiang when he visited Champa inthe seventh century. Figures of the Buddhist 
period are scattered in tho court-yard of the temple of Bajesvaraniitha Mahadeva just by 
the side of one of the caves, A flight of stone steps leads from a eee a ee temple 
on the hill (JASB,, 1909, p. 10. See Colgong in pt. 11. 2 Durvisi’s hermitage w: 
élso at Dubdur, in the hills, seven milea north-east of Rajanli, in the sub- division of 
Nowadah in the district of Gaya (Grierson’s Notes on the Districel of Gaya). 
Dvalpayana-hrada—Same as Rima-hrada. The lake wascalled Dyaipiyana-hrads on secount 
of an island fin ita middle: this island contained a sacred well called Chandrakijpa which 
was visited by pilgrims from all parts of India at the time of the eclipse of the moon. 

Dvaita-Vana—Deoband, about fifty miles to the north of Mirat in the Saharanpur 
district, United Provinces, 24 milca to the west of the east Kili-nadi and about 16 
miles from Muzaffarnagar, where Yudhishthira retired with his brothers after the 
loss of his kingdom at the gaming table (MaAdbhdrata, Vana, oh. 24; Calculla Review, 
1877, p. 78, note), Half a mile from the town iso small lake called Devi Kupda, the 
banks of which are covered with templea, ghafa and Sati monuments, much frequented 
by pilgrims (Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. IV), Dvaita-vana is the birth-place of 
Jaimini, the founder of the Mimdimaa& schoo! of philosophy. 

Dvyérakesi—Same as Dvarikesyari, 

Dyairasamudra—Hullabid, the capital of Mysore in the twelfth century, 

Dyravati—l. Dwarka in Gujarat. Krishga made it his capital after his flight from 
Mathur’ when he was harassed by JarAsindhu, king of Magadha. 2 Siam (Phayre). 
According to Dr. Takakusu, Dvaravati represents Ayuthya (or Ayudhya) the anciont 
capital of Siam (Jnfrodwelion to Itsing’ 4 Record of the Buddhial Religion, p, 11), 3. Dora- 


eamudra or modern Halebid in the Hassan istrict of Mysore: see Chera (Rice's 
Mysore and Coorg, II, 17, 18,) 
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Dvarika—l. Dwarka in Gujarat. Same as Dvyardavati. It is said to have been des- 
troyed by the ocean just after the ascent of Sri-Krishna to heaven. It contains the 
temple of Nagesa, one of the twelve Great Lingas of Mahadeva (see Amaresvara). 
2. The capital of Kamboja (Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, p. 28). 

Dvarikesvari—The river Dalkisor near Bishnupur in Bengal, one of the branches of the 


Rupniarayana (K. ch.). 2 


Ekachakra—Dr. Fihrer (MAI.) has identified it with Chakarnagar, sixteen miles 
south-west of Itawah, (Mbh., Adi P,, ch. 158). Its identification with Arrah by General 
Cunningham (Arch. S, Rep., vol. III, 1871-72) is incorrect. 

Ekamrakanana—Bhuvanedvara on the river Gandhavati, twenty miles from Cuttack in 
Orissa (Brahma P., ch. 40). The building of the temple at Bhuvanesvara was com- 
mended by YayAti Keéari, the founder of the Keéari dynasty, who ascended the throne 
of Orissa after expelling the Yavanas or Buddhists in 473 a. D., and was completed 
about a century after by Lalasendu Kegari. Underthe name of Kalinga-nagari, Bhuva- 
neévara was the capital of Orissa from the sixth century B. ©. to the time of Yay&ati Kejari 
in the middle of the fifth century a. p. (Dr. R. Mitra’s Antiquiites of Orissa, vol, II, 
p- 62). Same as Harakshetra. It appears, however, that the place was covered with 
jungle before Yayati Kesari commenced building the temples at Bhuvanesvara towards 
the close of his reign ; he died in 5264. p, At the time of Lalitendu Kesari (623-677 
A. D.), it again became the capital: it contained seven Sahis and forty-two streets. 
The temples of Bhuvanesvara (a Hari-hara image), MukteSvara, Gauri and Paraéurama, 
which still exist, contain much workmanship of great artistic value. The tank 
called Devi-pida-hara, having 108 small temples of Yoginis on all its sides, is said 
to have been the place where Bhagavati crushed down the two demons Kirtti and 
Vasa with her feet (Bhuvanesvar Mdéhatmya). The Bindu Sarovara isthe most sacred 
tank in Bhuvanesvara dug by the queen of Lalatendu Kesari, The ruins of the 
ancient palace of Yayati Keéart still exist by the side of the road leading 
from the Railway Station near the Ramesvara temple. Lalatendu KeSari is said to have 
erected a palace to the south of the temple of Bhuvanesvara (Dr. R. Mitra’s Antiquities 
of Orissa, vol. Ll, p. 83: Stirling’s Orissa in JASB., 1837, p. 756). 

Elapura—Elur or Ellora. The cave temple of Kailasa was constructed on the hills 
by Krishna Raja of the Rashtrakuta dynasty of Badaémi, who reigned between 753 
and 775 a.p. (Dr. Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Dekkan). General Cunningham 
(Ancient Geography 0 f India) identifies Elapura with Verawal in Gujarat, but this identifi- 
cation does not appear to be correct. Hlapura is evidently a corruption of Ibalapura, 
See IbalapuFa. . 

Embolima (of the Greeks)—The fort of Amb, near Balimah, sixty miles above Attook, 
opposite to Darbund on the Indus, conquered by Alexander the Great. 

Erandapalla-—Khandes ; it was conquered by Samudra Gupta. 

Erandi—The river Uni of Or, a tributary of the Nerbuda in the Baroda State { Padma P., 
Svarga (Adi), ch. 9] near the junction of which, Karnali is situated. The junction isa 
sacred place of pilgrimage, 7 

Gabidhumat—Kudarkote, twenty-four miles to the north-east of Itawah and thirty-six 
miles from Sankisa in the district of Furrakabad. lt was governed by Hari Datta at 
the time of Sriharsha or Siladitya II of Kanauj (Zp, Ind,, vol. 1, p. 180). 
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Gadbipers—sKaasuh It was the capital of Gadhi Raja, the father of the Hishi 
Visvamitra, | 

Gajasahvaya-nagara—Same as Hastindpura (Bhdgavata, ch. X, p. 68). 

Gajendra-moksha—l. Sonepur, at the confluence of the Ganges and the Gandak, where 
the fight took place between the elephant and the alligator (sze Vis8la-chhatra and 
Harihara-kshetra). 2. A place of pilgrimage on the bank of the Tamraparni, twenty 
miles to the west of Tinnevelly, visited by Chaitanya (Chaitanya-charitdmria, LI, 9), 
The Vadmana Purana (ch. 84) places it at the Trikata mountain. 

Galava-dsrama—}. ‘The hermitage of Rishi Galava, three miles from Jaipur; 2. On 
the Chitrakita mountain (Brihat-Siva P., 1, ch. 83). 

Gallika—Same as Gandakt (Padma P., Uttara, chs. 44, 52). 

Gambhira—The river Gambhira, a tributary of the river Sipra in Malwa, mentioned by 
Kalidasa in his Meghadita (1, 42). 

Gana-mukteSvara—Gad- Muktesvara on the Ganges in the district of Mirat, It was a 
quarter of the ancient “Hastinapura where Ganesa worshipped Mahadeva [Asia. Res. 
XIV, p: 457 (Wilford) ]. 

Gad4-kshetra—Sce Biraj4-kshetra, 

Gandaki—The river Gandak. It rises in the Sapta Gandaki or Dhayalagiri range of the 
Himalaya, which is the southern boundary of Central Tibet, the remote source being 
called D&amodarakunda, and enters the plains at a spot called Tribeni Ghat ( see Sapta- 
Gandaki). The river is ‘said to haye been formed from the sweat of the cheeks (Ganda) of 
Vishnu who performed austerities near its source and hence the river is called Gandakj 
(Varaha P., ch. 144). The source of the river is not far from Silagrama, which was the 
hermitage of Bharata and Pulaha. The temple of Muktinatha (an image of Narayana) 
is on the south of Salagrama. Hence the river is called the Salagrami and Nara&yaui 
(Varaha P.. ch. 144). See Muktinatha, The river now joins the Ganges at Sonepur in 
the district of Muzaffarpur in Bihar where the celebrated fair is held ( see VisAla- 
chhatra Gajendramoksha, Hariharakshetra and Triveni. 

Gandhahasti-stupa—Bakraur on the Phalgu, opposite to Buddha-Gaya, visited by Hiuen 
Tsiang. Maltangi, which is a corruption of Matanga Linga appertained formerly to 
Gandha-hasti stupa (Mataiga meaning an elephant). This Buddhist place of pilgrimage 
has now been appropriated by the Hindus under the name of Mataiga-asrama and it now 
contains a linga of the Mahadeva called Matangesa and a tank called M&taiga-vapi. 
See Gaya, 

Gandhamadana—A part of the Rudra Himalaya, and according to Hindu geographers, 
it is a part of the Kaijlisa range (Vikramorvasi, Act IV). It is on the southern side of the 
Kailésa mountain (Kélikd P., ch. 82). At the plantain forest of this mountain, Hanumana 
resided. Badarikasrama is situated on this mountain(Vardha P., ch. 48 and MbA,, Vana 
P., chs. 145, 157 ; Santi P., ch. 335). The portion of the gamesinn of Garwal through 
which the Alakanandé flows is called Gandhamadana (Mérkandeya Purana, ch, 57; 
Skanda P,, Vishnu Kh,, II, 6), Gandhamadana is also said to be watered by the 
Mandakini (Vikramorvasi, Act IV). A fragment of this mountain, said to have been 
brought by Hanumana, is pointed out near Ramesvaram in Southern India. 

Gandhtra—The country of Gandhara’ lies along the Kabul river between the Khoaspes 
(Kunar) and the Indus, comprising the districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi in the 
northern Punjab. - Its capitals were Purushapura now called Peshawar, and Takshasila 
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the Taxila of Mléxander’s historians. Ptolemy makes the Indus the western boundary of 
Gandari. In the Behistun inscription which was inscribed by the order of Darius, king of 
Persia, in 516 B. c., in the fifth year of his reign, Gadara or Gandhara is mentioned among 
+the conquered countries of Darius (for a copy of the Inscription, see Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 
vol. III, p. 590). ‘The Gandarians and the Dadice were united under one commander 
in the army of Xerxes ( Herodotus, VII, 6). It is the Kiantolo of Hiuen Tsiang, the 
Kundara Gandhride of Strabo and other ancient Greek geographers, In the Ain-i- 
Akbari, it forms the district of Pukely, lying between Kasmir and Attock [JASB., vol, 
XV (1846)]. Gandhara not only comprised the modern districts of Peshawar and Rawal- 
pindi, but also Swat and Hoti Murdan or what is called the Eusoizai country, that is the 
country between the Indus and the Panjkora, where at Ranigat, Sanghao and Nuttu, 
discoveries were made of excellent Buddhist architecture and sculptures of the time of 
Kanishka, i. e., of the first century of the Christian era, through the labours of Major Cole 
(Memorandum of Ancient Monuments of Eusafzai). Ancient sculptures have also been dis- 
eovered at Jamal Giri in the Eusafzai Pargana of the Peshawar district, Jamal Giri being 
thirty miles distant from Peshawar [JASB., (1852) p. 606]. The Eusofzai country is 
bounded on the north by Chitral and Yasin, on the west by Bejawar and the Swat river, 
on the east by the Indus, andon the south by the Kabul river (Arch. S. Rep., vol. V). 
Pushkarfvati or Pushkalivati (Pukely) was its most ancient capital, which the Ramayana 
placed in Gandharva-desa. The Kathé-sarit-sdgara (ch. XX XVII) calls Pushkaravat ithe 
capital of the Vidyadharas. Gandhara of the Mahaibhdrata and of the Buddhist period, 
therefore, is the corruption of Candharva-desa of Valmiki (Rdmayana, Uttara kh., chs. 113 
and 114). Major Cole says that the Corinthean style of architecture reproduces itself 
all over Eusofzai, the Doric in Kasmir, and the [onic at Taxila or Shahderi between 
Attock and Rawalpindi (Second Report of the Curator of Ancient Monuments in India for 
1882-83, p. cxvi). Asoka sent here a Buddhist missionary named Majjhantika in 245 B.c., 
(Mahivamia, ch. X11). ‘andhara was included in the kingdom of Chandra Gupta and 
Asoka, and it seems that Agathocles conquered the country and expelled the Mauryas. 
According to Col, Rawlinson, the Gandarians of the Indus seem to have first emigrated 
to Kandahar in the fifth century A. D. (Herodotus, yol. I, p. 675, note). 

Gandharva-deéa —Gaindhara, which is evidently a corruption of Gandharva-desa (see 
Gaidhéra) 

Gandhavati—A small branch of the Sipra, on which the temple of Mahakila in Ujjain 
is situated (Meghadita, pt. |, v. 34). 

Gaigs—The Ganges (Rig-Veda, X, 75; Aitareya Brdhmana, VIL, 14, 4). The course of the 
Ganges is described with some detail in the B rihat-Dharmma P., (Madhya kh., ch. 22). 
The main stream of the river originally passed southwards, after leaving Jahnu-israma 
at Sultanganj, through the chapnel of the Bhagirathi which with the Jellinghi forms the 
river Hfigli from Shibgan) above Boalia. There are six Jahnus which are allegorical 
representations of changes In the course of the Ganges: 1st, at Bhairavghati below Gango- 
tri at the junction of the Bhagirathi and Jahnavi (Fraser’s Himalaya Mountains, p. 476; 
Ram. 1, 43); 2nd, at Kanyakubja or Kanauj (Vishnu-dharmottara P., 1, ch. 28) ; 3rd, at 
Jahngira in Sultanganj on the west of Bhagalpur (Arch. S. Rep. XV, p. 20,Brihad-dharma P. 
Purva kh,, ch.6; JASB., XXXII, 360); 4th, at Shibgan] above Rampur-Boalia ; 
5th, at Gour near Malda (Martin’s Eastern India) U1, 81; Hamilton’s Hast India 
Gazetteer, s. y. Gour ; Gth, at Jannagar (Brahmayitala) 4 miles to the west of Nadia, 
(Navadvipa-Partkrama; Chunder’s Travels of a Hindu, vol. 1): see my pamphlet entitled 
Early Course of the Ganges forming chapter VIIL in Major Hirst’s Report on the Nadia 
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Rivers, 1915, ch. viii. The Ganges after flowing past Triveni, Chagda, Guria, Paruipur, 
Rajganj and Diamond Harbour through Adi gaiga or Tolly’s Nala falls into the Sea near 
Sagar Island [ Rev. J. Long’s Banks of the Bhdgirathi in Caleutla Review. vi. (1846); 
p. 403; Cotton’s Caleutta; Old and New). See Kausiki. | 





Gaiga—It is the name of the country of Radha as well as of its capital Saptagrama 
which is called Gangé by Ptolemy and the “ Port of the Ganges” in the Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea in the province of Bengal. Gangé is mentioned in Ptolemy as the 
capital of the Gangerides who were evidently the people of Radha which was situated 
on the western side of the Ganges (see MeCrindle’s Ptolemy and his Commerce and Navi- 
gation of the Erythracan Sea, p. 146). GAnga as a country is mentioned in the Karhad 
Plate Inscription of Krishna III (see Epigraphia Indica, vol. IV, p. 278) and also in the 
Harihara and Belur inscriptions (Rice's Mysore Inscriptions, pp 70, 222). Inthe first 
mentioned inscription, Gaiga is placed between Kaliiga and Magadha. Mr. Schoff in his 
notes on the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, p. 255, says,‘ the name (Ganges) is applied in 
the same paragraph to district, river, and town” and according to him, by the district 
is meant Bengal. But considering the situation of the town Ganga, the district must 
mean Radha, as Saptagrama (the town Gaiga), in the first and second centuries of the 
Christian era was the chief town of Radha and not of the whole Bengal, (JASB., 
1910, p. 599). See Radha. Perhaps Giiga was the Gaigayani of the later Vedic period, 
of which the king was Chitra (Kaushitaki upanishad, I, 1). The Gaiga dynasty ruled over 
the south of Mysore (see Talakada) and Coorg, with Salem, Coimbatore, the Nilgiri and 
parts of Malabar from the second to the ninth century A. D.: Coimbatcre and Salem 
were called the Kongu country (Rice’s Mysore Inscriptions, Nos. 151—157 and pp, 70, 222, 
262). A branch of the family ruled over Orissa ([bid., [ntro., XLVI) who evidently con- 
quered Radha or the present districts of Higli, Midnapore, &c., and from them, j. e., 
the Gatiga dynasty, as well as from its situation on the western bank of the Ganges, it 
was called Gaiga. Choragaiga killed the Mandara king on the bank of the Ganges after 
his conquest of Utkala, and Mandara has been identified by some with Sumha or Ratha 
(JASB., 1895, p. 139, note; 1896, p. 241). Hence there can be no doubt that Radha was 
ruled over by the Ganga kings of Orissa in the 12th century, Gaiga was perhaps the 
country of Ganga.or Gaiigya of the Kaushitaki Upanishad (I, 1), of which the king was 
Chitra, who was called GahgyAyani being the son of Gaigya (variant Gaiga), ¢.e., king of 
Gaigya or Ganga. | 

Gaigadvara—Haridvar (see MayApuri). 

Gaigastgara—Same as Sagarasaigama (/5h., Vana, ch. 113). 

Gangotri—A spot inthe Rudr Himalaya in Garwal. supposed by the ancient Hindus 

to have been the source of the Ganges, though it has been traced further north by 
Captain Hodgson (Asia, Res., vol. XIV). There is a temple of Ganga Devi. One kos from 
Gaigotri and two kos from Meani-ki-Gad there is a spot called Patangiri, which is said to 
be the place where the five Pandavas remained for twelve years worshipping Mahadeva, 
and where perhaps Draupadi and four of the Pajidavas died (.WbA., Mahaprasthanika P., 
ch. 2). After that Yudhishthia left this place and ascended Svargarohini, a peak of the 
sacred hill whence the Ganges flows. The Rudra Himalaya has five principal peaks 
called Rudra Himalaya (the eastern peak), Burrampuri, Bissenpuri, Udgurrikanta and 
Svargarohini (the western and nearest peak). These form a sort of semi-circular hollow 
of very considerable extent filled with eterna! snow, from the gradual dissolution of the 
lower parts of which the principal part of the stream is generated (Fraser’s Tour through 
the Himalaya Mountains, pp. 466, 470, 471; Martin’s Indian Empire, vol. III, pp. 11, 21). 
See Sumeru-parvata, a 
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Garga-Asrama—!. Gagason, the reputed site of the hermitage of Rishi Garga, situated 
in the Rai Bareli district, opposite to Asni, across the Ganges. 2. The Lodh Moona 
forest in Kumaon is also said to be the hermitage of the Rishi: the river Gugas rises 
in this forest and falls into the Dhauli. See Karmaehala (JASB., XVII, p. 617). 

Garjapura—Ghazipur (according to General Cunningham, Anc. Geo.). This part of the 
country was visited by Fa Hian in the fifth century. General Cunningham infers the 
ancient name of Garjapura (which is not found in any ancient work) from the modern 
name Ghazipur and hence his identification is faulty. It formed a part of the ancient 
Dharmaranya (Fiihrer MAJ.). See Dharmiranya and Ghazipur in Pt. II, of this work. 

Gauda—i The whole of Bengal was denominated Eastern Gauda from its capital of 
the same name, the ruins of which lie near Malda at a distance of about ten miles (see 
Lakshmanavati). It was situated on the left bank of the Ganges which has now receded 
from it four and half miles, and in some places twelve miles. It was the capital of Deva 
Pala, Mahendra Pala, Adisura, Ballila Sena, and the Muhammadan rulers from 1204 up to 
about the close of the sixteenth century. It is said to have been founded in a, D. 648 
when Bengal became independent of the Magadha kingdom, the former capital of Bengal 
being Puniravarddhana. James Prinsep supposes that Gauda was founded in 1066 
(J ASB., vol. V), but it is mentioned by Bana in the Harshacharita. For further parti- 
sulars, see Gour in Pt, I. All the country south of Aiga to the sea was called Gauca 
(T'he Literary Remains of Dr. Bhau Daji). 2. Uttara Kosala the capital of which was 
SrAvasti, was also called Gauda or Northern Gau/a (Kdyma P., Pi. I, ch. 20; Liaga P., 
Pt. I, ch. 65). Godda, a sub-division of Uttara Kosala, forty-two miles south of 
Srivasti, is a corruption of Gauda (according to General Cunningham, Anc. Geo,. p. 408). 
The tradition respecting the famous tooth-brush trees (danta-dhavana) of Buddha still 
exists at Gonda (Fihrer’s MAJ.), Gauda may also be a corruption of Gonardda. See 
Gonardda. 3. Gondwana was the Western Gaula. 4. The Southern Gaula was the 
bank of the Kaveri (Padma P., Patala, ch. 28). 

Gauda-parvata—The Gangotri mountain, at the foot of which Bindusara (g. v.) is 
situated (Matsya P., I, ch. 121). | 

Gauri—The river Panjkora (the Gouraios or Gurus of the Greeks) which unites with the 
river Swat to form the Landoi, an affluent of the Kabul river [J/bh., Bk. VI; Alexander’s 
Exploits on the Western Banks of the Indus, by M. A, Court in JASB. (1839), p. 307 ; 
and McCrindle’s Invasion of India, p. 66]. The Panjkora rising in Gilghit, flows be- 
tween the Khonar (Choes of Arrian, called also Khameh) and the Swat [JASB,. (1839), 
p. 306]. Panjkora is evidently a corruption of Paichagaua from the name of a town of 
that name situated on the bank of this river [JASB. (1852), p. 215]. See Paficha- 
karpata. 

Gaurikunda—1. A holy place ata very short distance below Gaigotri, where the 
Kedar-Gaiga debouches into the Bhagirathi (Fraser’s Himdla Mountains, p. 466). Below 
Gaurikunda, there is a small temple dedicated to the goddess Ganga. The temple is 
situated precisely on the sacred stone on which Bhagiratha performed asceticism to bring 
down the goddess (Jbid., p. 468). 2. A sacred lake on the Kailésa mountain, which is 
the source of rivers Sindhu and Saraji (Ramananda Bhirati’s Himdraxya). 3. There 
is another sacred pool known by the name of Gaurikunda which is one day’s journey from 
Kedarnath (Fraser's Himdla Mountains, p. 301), or about eight miles to the south of the 
latter, containing a spring of hot water. 4. A hot spring on the bank of the Kali-ganga 
on the boundary of Nepal and the British district of Almora, 
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Gauri-saikara—Mount Everest in Nepal according to Schlagintweit, but locally it 
is not known by that name (Dr. Waddell, Among the Himalayas, p. 37). Captain Wood's 
measurement has proved that Gauri-Sadkara of the Nepalese cannot be Mount Everest 
(Dr. Waddell’s Lhasa and its Mysteries, p. 76). ’ 

Gauri-dikhara—Same as Gauri-safikara (Varaha P., ch. 215). 

Gautama-fsrama—1. Ahalyasthana in the village of Ahiari, pargana Jarail, twenty-four 
miles to the south-west of Janakpur in Tirhut. 2. Godna (Godina) near Revelganj, six 
miles west of Chhapra on the Saraju; the Ganges once flowed by the side of this 
village. The Gautama-asrama at Godna, which is said to have been the hermitage of 
Rishi Gautama, the author of the Nyaya-darsana, derived its name, however, according 
to Dr. Hoey from the fact that at this place Gautama (Buddhe) crossed over the 
Ganges after leaving Pataliputra by the gate which was afterwards called the Gautama 
gate [JASB., vol. LXIX (1900), pp. 77, 78—Dr. Hoey'’s IJdentification of Kuésinara 
Vaisdli &c.}. But Patna is four miles to the south-east of Godna; hence it is not 
probable that Buddha crossed over the river at this place. 3. Ahiroli near Buxar 
(Brikat-Naradiya Purana, ch. IX). 4. Tryambaka near the source of the river Goda- 
vari (Siva P,, Bk. I, ch. 54). The Ramayana. however, places the hermitage of Rishi 
Gautama near Janakpur. 

Gautami—l. The river Godavari (Siva P., Bk. I, ch. 54). 2. The northern branch of the 
Godavari is also called Gautami (Hp. Ind., vol. TI, p. 60). It is called Gautami-gaiga 
and Nanda in the Brahma P., ch. 77. 

Gautami-gaiga—Same as Gautami. 

Gaya—It is situated between the RAméilA hill on the north and the Brahmayoni hill on 
the south, on the bank of the river Phalgu. The town comprises the modern town 
of Shahebganj on the northern side and the ancient town of Gayé on the southern side, 
In the southern portion of the town, called Chakrabeda in the Chaitanya- Bhigavata (ch.12) 
is situated the celebrated temple of Vishnupada, which was erected some two hundred 
years ago by Ahaly&bai, the daughter-in-law of Mulhar Rao Holkar of Indore, on the 
site of a more ancient temple: the Vishnupada had been set up prior to Fa Hian’s visit. 
The temple of Mangala Gauri, one of the fifty-two Pithas, where Sati's breast is said to 
have fallen, is situated on a spur of the Brahmayoni range called the Bhiasnath (Devi- 
Bhagavata, Pt. VII, chs. 30 and $8). For the sacred places in Gaya, see Vayu Purdsa, 
II, chs. 105 ff. which form the Gayé-mahdimya. Buddha Gaya (see Uravilva) is six miles 
to the south of Gay&. The Barabar hills contain four caves dedicated by Asoka to the 
Ajivakas, a sect which followed the doctrine of Makhaliputta Gosala, and the three caves 
on the N&agarjuni hills were dedicated by Asoka’s grandson Dasaratha to the same sect: 
for Dasaratha’s and other inscriptions in the Nagarjunihill, see JASB., 1897, pp. 676— 
680. Gaya was one of the first places which received the doctrine of Buddha during the 
lifetime of the saint, and became the head-quarters of his religion. But it appears that 
it passed from the Buddhists to the Hindus between the second and fourth centuries of ° 
the Christian era, and in 404 a.p., Fa Hian found that ‘‘ all within the city was desolate 
and desert’; and when Hiuen Tsiang visited it in 637 a. D.,he found it tobe a thriving 
Hindu town “ well defended, difficult of access, and oecupied by a thousand families 
of Brahmanas, all descendants of a single Rishi’, who were evidently the “‘Gayalis.” The 
story of Gaydsuraof the Vayu Purdta, aceording to Dr. R. L. Mitra (Buddha-Gay4, p.17), 
is an allegorical representation of the expulsion of Buddhism from Gaya, which was the 
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head-quarters of the Buddhist faith. From Vishnupada, Dharmaranya, including 

MAtaiga-v4pi, now called Maltangi, is six miles, Brahmasara one mile south-west, Godalola 

one mile south near Maranpur, and Uttara-Manasa one mile north. Dakshina-Manasa is 

near Devaghit (Mbh., Vana, ch. 84; Agni P., ch. 115). The temple of Jagannitha at 

Umanganagar (Umga), and those of Saryya at Deo (Deota Siryya) and Kiich near 

Tikari in the district of Gaya are old, containing inscriptions (JASB., 1847, pp. 656, 

1220). For further particulars, see Gaya in Pt. UH. 

Gayanabhi.—Jajpur in Orissa. Gayasura, a demon overthrown by Vishnu, was of such a 
bulky stature that when stretched on the ground his head rested at Gaya, his navel at 
Jajpur and his feet at a place called Pithapur, forty miles from Rajmahendri. A well or 
natural fountain at JAjpur is pointed out as the centre of the navel (Stirling’s Orissa). 

Gayapida.—Pithipur, forty miles from Rajmahendri where Gayasura’s feet rested when 
he was overthrown by Vishnu. 

Gayasirsha.—1. Gaya. 2. The mount Gayasirsha, called Gayasisa in the Buddhist 
annals, is according to General Cunningham the Brahmayoni hill in Gaya, where 
Buddha preached his “‘ burning ” sermon ealled the Aditya paryyaya-Sitra (Mahavagga, 
I, 21). Gayaésirsha is properly a low spur of the Brahmayoni hill, about a mile in 
area, forming the site of the old town of Gaya (R. L. Mitra’s Buddha Gayd ; and 
Mahévagga, Pt. 1, ch. 22). It is mentioned as a place of pilgrimage in the 
Agni Purana (ch. 219, v. 64) along with other places of pilgrimage at Gaya, 

Gay4éisa.—See GayAsirsha., 

Gehamura.—Gahmar (E. I. Railway) in the district of Ghazipur, ltwas the abode 
of Mura, a daitya, who was killed by Krishna (Fuhrer’s MAJ,, and Arch. S. Rep., Vol. 
XXII, p. 88). The scene of the battle is placed at Sveta-dvipa (Vamana P., chs. 60, 61). 

Gharapuri—The island of Elephanta, six miles from Bombay; it is also called Puri 
(Fergusson’s Cave Temples of India, p. 465). It wasa celebrated place of pilgrimage 
from the third to the tenth century A. D. . 

Gharghara—The river Ghagra or Gogra, which rises in Kumoan and joins the 
the Saraja (Padma P., Bhaimi kh., ch. 24; Asta. Res., XIV, 411). 

Giri,—1. A river which rises in the Chur mountains of the Himalayas and falls into 
the Jamuna at Rajghat (JASB., Vol. XI, 1842, p. 364). It is mentioned in the Puranas, 
and Kalidasa’s Vikramorvasi, Act, 1V. 2. The river Landai on which Pushkalavati (g. v.) 
is situated (Ava. Kalp., ch. 32). 

Girikarnika—The river Sabarmati in Gujarat (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 52), 

Girinagara—Girnar, one of the hills known by the name of Junagar at a small 

distance from the town of Junagar, sacred to the Jainasas containing the temples of 

Neminath and Parasvanath (Tawney: Prabandhachiniamani, p. 201). The name of 

Girinagara is mentioned in the Brihat Samhita (XIV, 11), and in the Rudradimana 

inscription of Girnar[Ind. Ant. VII., (1878), p. 257]; for a description of the hill and the 

temples, see JASB., (1838) pp. 334, 87 9-882, Itwas the hermitage of Rishi Dattatreya. 

In one of the edicts of Asoka inscribed on the rocks of Junagar are found the names 

of five Greek (Yona or Yavana) kings: “Antiyoko” or Antiochus (Theos of Syria), 

“ Turamafya” or Ptolemy (Philadelphus of Egypt), “Antikini’” or Antigonus (Gonatus 

of Macedon), “Maka” or Magas (of Cyrene), and “Alikasudara” or Alexander (II of 

Epirus), Girnar is situated in Bastrapatha-kshetra. The Prabhasa Khanda (Bastra.- 

patha-m4hatmya, chs. I, XI) of the Skanda Purdna gives an account of its sanctity. 
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The river Palasini, known as Svarparekh& flows by the foot of the hill. Arishtanemi 
or Neminatha, the twenty-second Tirthaikara of the Jainas, - was worshipped by the 
Digambara sect: he was born at Sauryapura or Sauripura or Mathura and is said to be 
a contemporary and cousin of Krishwa, being the son of Rajimati, the daughter of 
Ugrasena. He died at Girnar at a very old age and his symbol was the Sankha or 
Conch-shell (Uttaraédhydyana in SBE, XLV, p. 112). He was the guru or spiritual 
guide of king Dattatreya, who was his first convert (Antiquities of Kathiawad and 
Kackh, p. 175; Brihat-Samhitd, ch. 14). Junagar itself was called Girinagara; this name 
was subsequently transferred to the mountain (Corp. Ins. Ind , Ill, 57). It was the capital 
of the Scythian viceroy (Kshatrapa), who early in thesecond century 4. D-, became 
independent of the Saka king of Sakastana or Sistan, which means “the land of Sse” or 
Sakas (Dr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India). The Girnar or Junagar or Rudra_ Daman 
inscription ccntains an account of Rudra Daman’s ancestors (JASB., 1883, p. 340). 
The names of Maurya Chandragupta and his grandson Asoka occur in this inscription 
(for a transeript of the inscription, sve Ind. Ant., VII, p. 260). The mount Girnar 
contains a foot-print known as Gurudatta-charana which is said to have been left. there 
by Krishna. It was visited by Chaitanya [Govind Das’s Kadcha (Diary) ]. It was 
also called Raivataka mountain. Itis described in the Siswpdlavadha (C IV). 


Girivrajapura—1. Rajgir in Bihar, the ancient capital of Magadha at the time of 
the Mahabharata (Sabha, ch. 21), where Jarasindhu and his descendants resided. The 
name of Girivraja is very rarely used in Buddhist works (SBE., X, 67) : it was: 
generally called Rajagriha. It is. sixty-two miles from Patna and fourteen miles south 
of Bihar (town). It was founded by Raji Vasu and was therefore called Vasumati 
(Ramayana, Adi, ch. 32). It is surrounded by five hills called in the Mahabharata (Sabha, 
ch. 21) Baihira, Baraha, Brishabha, Rishi-giri, and Chaityaka, but they are now 
called Baibhara-giri, Bipula-giri, Ratnakata, Girivrija-giri, and Ratnachala. In the 
Pali books, the five hills are called Gijjhakuta, Isigili, Vebhéra, Vepulla, and Pancava. 
Baihira has been identified by General Cunningham with Baibhara-giri, the Vebhéra 
mountain of the Pali annals ; Rishi-giri with Ratnakata (also called Ratnagiri), the 
Pandava mountain of the Pali annals - Chaityaka with Bipula-giri—the Vepulla mountain 
of the Pali annals; and Baraha with Giribraja-giri. A part of this hill is called 
Gijjhakuta ; hence Brishabha may be identified with Ratnaichala. Girivraja-girt 
includes the Udaya-giri and Sona-giril. Udayagiri joins Ratnagiri at its south-eastern 
corner, and Sona-giri is between Udaya-giri and Girivraja-giri. Girivrijapura is the 
Kusumapura or Rajagriha of the Buddhist period. It is bounded on the north 
by Baibhara-giri and Bipula-giri (the former on the western side and the latter 
on the eastern side) ; on the east by Bipula-giri, and Ratnagiri or Ratnakifa.; on the 
west by a portion of the Baibh@ra-giri called Chakra and Ratnachala :-and on the south 
by Udaya-giri, Sona-giri, and Girivraja-giri, Girvraja-pura had four gates: first, 
between Baibhara-giri and Bipula-giri on the nortbern side, called the Siirya-dvara 
(sun-gate) ; it was protected by Jar& Rakshasi ; second, between Girivraja-giri and 
Ratnachala called the Gaja-dvara (elephant-gate); third, between Ratnagiri (or 
Ratnakuta) and Udsya-giri; fourth, between Ratnichala and Chakra, a portion of 
the Baibhara hill. The river Sarasvati flows through the hill-begirt city and — 
passes out. by the side of the northern gate. The river Ban-gaiga is on the south of | 
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Rajgir. At the time of the Ramayana (see Adi, ch. 32) the river Sone flowed through 
the town. Jarfsindhu’s palace was situated on the western side of the valley in 
the space between Baibhéra-giri and Ratnichala. The Rangbhum or the wrestling 
ground of Jarésindhu is at the foot of the Baibhara hill, a mile to the west of the 
Sonbhandar cave. Bhima Sen’s Ukhara or the Malla-bhimi at the foot of the 
Sona-giri, close to a low ledge of laterite forming a terrace, is pointed out as the 
place where Bhima and Jarisindhu wrestled and the latter was killed after a fight 
of thirteen days. The indentations and cavities peculiar to such formations are 
supposed to be the marks left by the wrestlers. Southwards towards Udaya-giri, the 
road is formed by the bare rock in which occur many short inscriptions in the 
shell pattern [JASB., (1847) p. 559]. Traditionally the princes were confined by 
Jarasindhu at the foot of the Sona-giri, Six miles from Rajgir is situated the 
Giriyak hill containing the celebrated tower called Jarasindhu-ki-Baithak formerly 
called the Hamsastipa (see Indrasila-guha). The Patichina river flows by the 
side of this hill. Bhima, Arjuna, and Krishna erossed the Pafichaina river and 
entered Jar&sindhu’s town in disguise by scaling the Giriyak hill, a spur of the 
Bipula or Chaityaka range (Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. V, p. 85). There is, 
however, a pair of foot-prints within a small temple on the slope of the Baibhara 
hill on its northern side which are pointed out as the foot-prints of Krishna, 
and are said to have been left by him when he entered Rajgir. They reconnoitred 
the town from Goratha hill, which is now called the Bathani-ka-Pahad, appearing from 
« distance to have three peaks, five or six miles to the west of Rajgir and north of Sandol 
Pahad, a hill larger than the Bathani hill (J/6h., Sabha P., ch. 20), At the foot of the 
Baibh4ra hill on the north and at a short distance from the northern gate, there are seven 
Kundas or hot springs called Vyasa, Markanda, Sapta-Kishi or Saptadhara, Brahma, 
Kaéyapa-rishi, Gaiga-Jamuna, and Ananta. At a short distance to the east of these 
Kundas, there are five hot springs called Sirya, Chandrama, Ganega, Rama and Sita. 
To the east of this latter group of Kundas is a hot-spring called Sringi-rishi-kunda now 
called Makhdum-kunda after the name of a Muhammadansaint Makhdum Shah, called also 
Sharfuddin Ahmad, at the foot of the Bipula hill on its northern side. Close to the side 
of this spring is Makhdum Shah’s Chilwa or a small cavern for worship. Just over the 
entrance to the Chilwa, there isa huge slanting rock said to have been rolled down by 
two brothers Réol and Latta to kill the saint, but it was arrested in its course by his 
look. This story is evidently a replica of the Buddhist account about Devadatta hurling 
at Buddha a block of stone which was arrested inits course by two other blocks. There are” 
the temple of Jara Devi near the northern gate and Jaina temples of Mahavira, Parasnatha, 
and other Tirthaikaras on the Baibhara, Bipula, Udaya, and Sona-giri hills. Buddha 
resided in a cave of Pandava-giri (which is called Ratna-giri on the eastern side of the 
town) when he first came to Rajagriha [Sutla-nipata, ‘ Pabbajjasutta,” SBH., vol, X; 
JASB. (1838), p-» 810]. Here he became the disciple of Arada first and then of 
Budraka ; but dissatisfied with their teachings, he left Rajagriha (Asvaghosha’s 
Buddha-charita), While he was residing in a cave called Krishnasila on the eastern side 
of Pandava-giri, he was visited by king Bimbisira (Mahdvagga, ‘Pabbajjasutta’, 12; 
and Lalita-vistara, ch. 16). The Sonabhindar caye on the scuthern face of the 
Baibhara hill within the valley or the ancient town of Rajagriba (incorrectly 
identified by General Cunningham with the Saptaparoi cave where the, first 
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Buddhist synod was held) [ Arch. 8. Rep., vol. 111; Fergusson’s Cave Temples of India, 
p. 49] has been identified by Mr. Beglar with the ‘Stone Cavern” of Fa Hian, where 
Buddha used to sit in profound meditation. At a short distance to the east is another cell 
where Ananda practised meditation. When Ananda was frightened by Mara, Buddha 
through a cleft in the rock introduced his hand and stroked Ananda on the shoulder and 
removed his fear (Arch. 8. Rep., vol. 3). There are still thirteen socket holes in front of 
Buddha’s cave (the Sonbhandér cave) indicating that a hall existed there where 
Buddha “delivered the law’ as Fa Hian calls it. In the curve formed by the Bipula and 
Ratnagiri hills, near the northern gate, was situated a mango-garden formerly belonging to 
Ambap§li and then to Jivaka, the court-physician to king Bimbisara, in which the latter 
built a vihdra and gave it to Buddha and his 1250 disciples (SBE., vol. X VIL ; Sdmai- 
faphala Sutta, and Fa Hian’s Fo-kwo-ki). Cunningham also places Devadatta’s house 
within the curve (Arch. S. Rep., vol. II), but the location is very doubtful. Devadatta’s 
cave wassituated outside the old city on the north and at a distance of three li to the east 
(Legge’s Fa Hian, p. XXX). It can be easily identified with Makhdum Shah’s Chilwa 
which was formerly called Sriigi-rishi’s kunda. Devadatta, Buddha’s first cousin, created a 
schism in the Buddhist order nine or ten years before Buddha’s death, and his followers 
were called Gotamaka. It was he who instigated Ajatasatru to kill his father (Rhys David's 
Buddhist India; Spence Hardy’s Manualof Buddhism; Saiijiva-Jataka in the J dtakas, vol, 1). 
The Benuvana Vihara called also Karanda Benuvana Vihara, which was given by Bimbisara 
to Buddha and where Buddha usually resided when he visited Rajgir, was situated at a 
distance of three hundred paces from the extreme east toe of the Baibhara hill (¢. e. outside 
the valley and on the northern side of the Baibhara hill). In this Vihéra, Sariputra, whose 
real name was Upatishya, (Kern, Saddharma-pundarika. SBE. XXI, p. 89), and Maudgal- 
4yana (called also Kolita) became Buddha’s disciples, having learnt first the doctrines from 
Asvajit in the celebrated couplets which mean, ‘ Tathagata has explained the cause of all 
things which have proceeded from a cause, and the great Sramana has likewise explained 
the cause of their cessation.’ They had been formerly the disciples of Sanjaya Vairatthi 
Putra of Rajgir. Near it was the Pippala cave where Buddha used to sit in deep medita- 
tion (Dhyana) after his midday-meal. This cave is at a short distance from the Jaina 
temple on the top of the Baibhara hill, down a narrow ledge on the west. The Saptaparni 
(called also Saptaparna and Sattaparni) caves have been identified by Mr. Beglar with a 
group of caves situated at a distance of abouta mile to the west of the Pippala cave and 
the northern side of the Baibhara hill, where the first Buddhist synod was held after the 
Nirvdna of Buddha under the presidency of Mahakatyapa (Vinaya Texts, Pp. 370-385 ; 
SBE., vol. XX; Arch. S. Rep., vol. VIII). The Smasanam or cemetery was two or three li 
to the north of Benuvanavihara, in a forest called Sitavana (Memoirs of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, vol. 1; Avadéna Kalpalaté, ch. 9, slk. 19), which may beidentified with Vasu-Raja- 
ka-Gad, Vasu Raja being the grandfather of Jarasindhu and father of Brihadratha. Bimbi- 
sara, inaccordance with his promise that in whichever house a fire occurred through negli- 
gence, the owner thereof should be expelled and placed in the cemetery, abandoned his 
palace at Rajgir in the valley as it caught fire and went to reside at the cemetery; but 
apprehending an attack from the king of Vaisali, or according to some account, from 
Chanda Pajjota, king of Ujjayini, in this unprotected place which was not at all fortified, 
he commenced to build the new town of Rajagriha, which is at a distance of one mile 
to the north of old Rajagriha and was completed by his son Ajatasatru. Near the 
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western gate of the new Rajgir was situated the Stipa which was built by Ajatasatru 
over the relics of Buddha obtained by him as his share (Legge’s Fa Hian, ch. 25). Thus 
the old Rajgir was abandoned, and new Rajgir became the capital of Magadha for a 
short period. Buddha died in the eighth year of the reign of Ajatasatru. The seat of 
government was removed to Pataliputra in the reign of Udayi or Udayasva, the grandson 
of Ajatasatru, who reigned from 519503 B.c. The celebrated Bikramasila Vihara was 
according to General Cunningham, situated at Silo, a village six miles to the north of 
Rajgir on the river Paichana where a high mound still exists, but this identification does 
not appear to be correct (see Bikramasila Vihara). Badgdon or ancient Nalanda, the cele- 
brated seat of Buddhist learning, is seven miles to the north of Rajgir. It still contains 
the ruins of the Buddhist Viharas and Staipas. Nigrantha Jnatiputra (Nigantha Natha- 
putta), who resided at Rajagriha in the Chaitya of Gunasila (Kalpasiitra, Samacharita) 
at the time of Buddha with five other Tirthaikaras named Purana-Kassapa, Mak- 
khaliputta Gosala, Ajitakesakambala, Sanjaya Belatthaputta and Pakudhakachchayana 
(Mahavagga, ch. VI, p. 31), has been identified with Mahavira, the twenty-fourth or the 
last Tirthaikara of the J ainas. It was at his instigation that Srigupta, a householder 
of Rajagriha attempted to kill Buddha in a burning pit and with poisonous food (Avadana 
Kalpalaid, ch. 8). Gosala Makkhaliputta was the founder of the Ajivaka sect (Dr. 
Hoernle’s Uvasagadasao, introduction, p. XIII and Appendix, 1, 2). Pavapuri, where 
Mahavira died, is at a distance of ten miles to the south-west of Rajgir. Buddha, while 
in Rajgir, lived at Gridhrakita, Gauta ma-Nyagrodha- arama, Chauraprapata, Saptaparni 
cave, Krishna-silé by the side of Rishi-giri, Sapta-sauydika cave, in the Sitavana-kunja, 
Jivaka’s Mango-garden, Tapoda-Arama and Mrigavana of Madrakukshi (Maha- 
parinibbana Suita, ch. 3). For further particulars, see Rajgir in Pt IL of this work 
2, Rajgiri, the capital of Kekaya, on the north of the Bias in the Punjab (Ramayana, 
Ayodhya K., ch. 68). Cunningham identifies Girivraja, the capital of Kekaya with 
Jalalpur, the ancient name of which was Girjak (Arch. S. Rep., I): this identification 
has been adopted by Mr. Pargiter (Markandeya P., Pp. 318 note). 

Giriyek—An ancient Buddhist village on the Patichana river, on the southern border of 
the district of Patna (see Indrasila-guha), Across the Paichana river is the Giriyek-hill 
which is the same as Gridhrakita bill, the Indrasila-guha of Hiuen Tsiang (Cunningham’s 
Anc. Geo.,p. 471). The Paaichana river is perhaps the ancient Sappini (Sarpini) mentioned 
by Buddhaghosha in his commentary on Mahdvagga, ch. 11, p. 12. The Sappini is said to 
have its source in the Gridhrakita mountain (see Pafichananda). Giriyek is the “Hill of 
the Isolated Rock’ of Fa Hian, but Mr. Broadley has identified it with t “rocky peak 
at Bihar” (Ind, Ant., I, 19). 

God&—The God&vari river (Haliyudha’s Abhidhanarainamald, U1, 52, Aufrecht's ed.). 

Godavari—The river Godivari has its source in Brahmagiri, situated on the side of a village 
called Tryamvaka, which is twenty miles from Nasik (Saura P., ch. 69; Brahma P.., 
chs. 77, 79). Brahmagiri was visited by Chaitanya (Chaitanya-Charitamrita). Some 
suppose that the river has its source in the neighbouring mountain called Jataphatka. 
In Tryambaka, there is a tank called Kusavartta, under which the Godavari is said to 
flow after issuing from the mountain. The portion of the Godavari on which Tryam- 
vaka is situated is called Gautami (see Gautam). Every twelfth year, pilgrims 
from all parts of India resort to this village for the purpose of bathing in this sacred tank 
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and worshippiag Tryamvakesvara, one of the twelve Great Litgas of Mahadeva (Siva 
P., Pt. I., ch. 54; Vardha P., chs. 79, 80): see Amaresvata. Ramachandra is said to have 
crossed the river on his way to Laika at Bhadrichalam im the Godavari district where 

a temple marks the spot. , 

Godhana-giri—Same as Garatfa Hill (Bana Bhatta’s Hurshacharita, ch. V1). 

Gokarna—l. Gendia, a town im the province of North-Kanara, Karwar district, 
thirty miles from Goa between Karwar and Kumta. Itis a-celebrated place of pilgrimage 
(Mbh., Adi P., ch. 219; Raghuvamsa, VII; Siva P., Bk. 111, ch. 15). It contains the 
femple of Mahadeva Mahabélesvara established by Ravana. It is thirty miles south of 
Sadasheogad which is three miles south of Goa [Newbold: JASB., vol. XV (1846), p. 228}. 
Here, SahkarAcharyya defeated in controversy Nilkantha, a Saiva (Sankaravijaya, ch. 15), 
2. Bhagiratha, king of AyodhyéA, is said to have performed austerities at Gokarna to bring . 
down the Ganges (Rdmdyana, Bala K., ch. 42). This Gokarna is evidently the modern 
Gomukhi, two miles beyond Gaigotri. 3. According tothe Varaha Purara (ch. 170), 
Gokaraa is situated on the Sarasvati-saigama or confluence of the river Sarasvati. 

Gokula—Same as Vraja or Mahfvana (Padma P., Patala, ch. 40; ddi P., chs, 12, 15), or 
Purana-Gokul where Krishna was reared up. Nanda, the foster-father of Krishna, 
removed from Gokula to Brindavana to escape molestations from the myrmidons of 
Kawsa (Adi P.,ch. 3). Mahavana or Purana-Gokula is six miles from Mathura, and 
contains places associated with the early life of Krishna. Vallabhacharyya, who was a 
contemporary of Chaitanya and known also by the name of Vallabha Bhatta of Ambali- 
grama (q. v.), and who founded the Ballabhachiri sect of Vaishuavas, built new Gokula 
in imitation of Mahavana, where, in the temple of Syama Lala, Yasoda, wife of Nanda, 
is said to have given birth to May4 Devi, and where Nanda’s palace was converted 
into a mosque at the time of Aurangzeb (Chaitanya Charitamyita, IT, 19; also Growse’s 
Mathura): see Braja. The village of new Gokula is one mile to the south of Mahavana 
on the eastern bank of the Jamuna [ Lochana Dis’s Chaittanyamangala (Atul Gosvami's 
ed.) IU, p. 151]. 

Gomanta-giri—l. An isolated mountain in the Western Ghats, where Krishna and 
Balarama defeated Jarasindhu (Harivam‘a ch. 42), There is a Tirtha called Goraksha on 
the top of Gomanta-giri, The mountain is situated in the country about Goa #.e., the 
Konkan, called the country of Gomanta (Padma P., Adi Kh., ch. 6). The Harivansa 
(chs. 98 and 99) locates a mountain Gomanta-giri in North Kanara. 2, The Raivata 
hill in Gujarat was also called Gomanta (Mbh., Sabha, ch. 14). 

Gomati— 1. The river Gumti in Oudh (Ramayana, Ayodhya, ch. 49). Lucknow stands 
on this river. 2. The river Godavari near its source where the temple of Tryamvaka is 
situated (Siva P., Bk.1,ch. 54). It isalso called Gotami, from Rishi Gautama who had 
his hermitage at this place (Ibid., ch. 54). 3. A river in Gujarat on which Dvaraka is 
situated (Skanda P., Avanti Kh. ch. 60). 4. A branch of the Chambal in Malwa on 
which Rintambur is situated (Meghaditu, Pt. I, v. 47). 5. The Gomal river in 
Arachosia of Afghanistan (Rig Veda, X, 75and Lassen Ind. All.). It falls into the Indus 
between Dera Ismae! Khan and Pahadpur. 6. A river in the Kamgra district, Punjab 

(Ind. Ant., XXIF, p. 178). eet | ‘ 
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Gomukhi—According to Capt. Raper (Asiatic Researches, Vol. XI, p. 506) and Major 
Thorn (Memoir of the War in India, p. 504), it is situated two miles beyond Gangotri. 

It is a large rock called Cow's Mouth by the Hindus from its resemblance to the head 

and body of that animal. But see Fraser’s Himala Mountains, p. 473.- Go-mukhi is 

perhaps the Go-karna of the Ramayana, I, 42. 

Gonanda—Same as Gonardda (2). (Brahmanda P., ch. 49; cf. Matsya P., ch. 113.) 

Gonardda—1, The Punjab, so called from Gonardda, king of Ka:mira, who con- 
quered it. 2. Gonda in Oudh is a corruption of Gonardda, the birth-place of Pataijali 
the celebrated author of the Mahdbhdshya: hence he was called Gonarddiya. See 
Gauda. He lived in the middle of the second century before the Christian era, and was a 
contemporary of Pushpamitra, king of Magadha, and wrote his Mahabhdshya between 
140 and 120 s.c. During his time, Menander, the Greek king of Sakala in the Punjab, 
invaded Ayodhya (Goldstiicker’s Panini, pp. 234, 235; Matsya P., ch. 113; Bhandar- 
kar, Ind. Ant, II, 70). 3. A town situated between Ujjayini and VidisA or Bhilsa 
(Sutta-nipaia: Vatthugatha), 

Gopichala—-l. The Rohtas hill [JASB. (1839), p. 696]. 2. Same as GopAdri (2) 
(J ASB. (1862), p. 409]. Gwalior. 

Gopaidri--!. Takht-+-Sulaiman mountain near Srinagar in Kasmir (Dr. Stein’s Rajata- 
rangint, 1, p. 51 note). See Sankarachdrya. 2. Gwalior (Dr. Kielhorn, Ep. Ind., vol. 1, 
pp. 124, 154; Devi P., ch. 75), 3. The Rohtas hill: same as Gopachala. 

Gopakavana—Goa. It was also called Gopakapattana or Gopakapura. It was ruled by 
the Kadamba dynasty (Dr. Biihler’s Introduction to the Vikramdnkadeva-charita, p. 34 
note). 

Goparishtra--Same as Govarishtra. ‘The Igatpur sub-division of the district of Nasik 
(Mbh., Bhishma, ch. 9; Ind. Ant., vol. IX). According to Garrett it is the same as 
Kuva: Southern Konkana (Garrett's Class, Dic.). 

Gopratéra—Guptara, a place of pilgrimage on the bank of the ‘Saraji at Fyzabad in 
Oudh, where Ramachandra is said to have died (Ramdyana, Uttara K., ch, 110). Near 
the temple of Guptéra Mahadeva, a place is pointed out where Ramachandra is said to 
have breathed his last. 

Goratha Hill—Bathani-ka-pahad, a small isolated hill about five or six miles to the west 
of the valley of old Rajagriha, appearing from a distance to have three peaks, from 
which Bhima, Arjuna, and Krishna reconnoitred the beautiful capital of Magadha 
(Mbh., Sabha P., ch. 20). It is on the north of Sandol hill which is larger than the 
Bathani-ka-pahad. 

Gosriiga parvata—1. A mountain near Nishadhabhimi (Narwar) in Central India 
(Mahabharata, Sabba, 31), Same as Gopadri (2). 2. Kohmari Spur, near Ujat in 
Eastern Turkistan, visited by Hiuen Tsiang, 13 miles from Khotan. It wasa celebrated 
place of pilgrimage in Buddhist Khotan, which contained a monastery and a caye 
where an Arhat resided (Dr. Stein’s Sandburied Ruins of Khotan). 3. The Gopuchchha 
mountain in Nepal near Katmandu upon which the temple of Svayambhunatha {is 
situated (Svayambhu Purina, ch, 1). 

Gova-rashtra—Gova-rishtra is evidently a corruption of Goparishtra of the Mahdbharata 
(Bhishma P., ch. IX). It is the Kauba (Gova) of Ptolemy, See Gopar*shtra. The 
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ahnine of sepia Kova Mahideva was established the Sapte Rishis at Narvem in 
the island of Divar (Dipavati) on the north of Goa Island proper (Ind. Ant., III, 194). 

Govarddhana—l. Mount Govarddhana, eighteen miles from Brindaévan in the district 
of Mathura- In the village called Paitho, Krishna is said to have taken up the mount 
on his little finger and held it as an umbrella over the heads of his cattle and his 
townsmen to protect them from the deluge of rain poured upon them by Indra (Mbh., 
Udyoga, ch. 129). See Vraja-mandala. 2. The district of Nasik in the Bombay 
Presidency (Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Dekkan ; Mahdvastuavadana in Dr. R. L. 
Mitra’s Sanskrit Literature of Nepal, p. 160). See Govarddhanapura. 

Govarddhana-matha—One of the four Mathas established by Satkaracharyya at Jagannatha- 
in Orissa (see Sringagiri). 

Govarddhanapura—Govardhan, a village near Nasik in the Bombay Presidency 
(Markandeya P., ch. 57; Dr. Bhandarkar’s Karly History of the Dekkan, p. 3). 

Govisana—It is evidently the Kiu-pi-shwong-na of Hiuen Tsiang, which has been restored 
by Julien to Govisana: it is 400 lito the south-east of Matipura or the present Mundore, 
a town in Western Rohilkhand near Bignor (W/b/.. Bhishma P., ch. 17). 

Gridhrakaita-parvata—According to General Cunningham it is a part of the Saila-giri, the 

Vulture-peak of Fa Hian and Indrasilé-guha of Hiuen Tsiang (see Indrasila-guha). It lies 
two miles and a half to the south-east of new Rajgir. Sailagiri is evidently a spur of the 
Ratnakfita or Ratnagiri, but the name of Sailagiri is not known to the inhabitants of this 
place. Buddha performed austerities here for some time after leaving the Pandava girt 
eave, and in his subsequent sojourn, he delivered here many of his excellent Séitras. 
Devadatta hurled a block cf stone from the top of this hill to kill Buddha while he 
was walking below in meditation (Chullavagga, Pt. vii, ch. 3, but see Girivrajapura). 
Buddha resided in the garden of Jivaka, the physician, at the foot of the mountain and 
here he was visited by the king Ajitasatru and by his minister Varshikira, which led 
to the foundation of -Pataliputra (Cunningham’s Stupa of Bharhut, p. 89 and Mahd- 
parinibbana Sutta). It is also called Giriyek hill. 

Guhyesvari—The temple of Guhyesvari, which is claimed both by the Hindus and 
Northern Buddhists as their own deity, is situated on the left bank of the Bagmati, 
about a quarter of a mile above the temple of Pasupatinatha and three miles north- 
east of Katmandu (Wright’s Hist. of Nepal, p. 79; Devi-Bhagvata. vii, 38). See 
Nepéla. 

Gunamati-vihara—The Gunamati monastery, which was visited by Hiuen Tsiang, 
was situated on the Kunva hill at Dharawat in the sub-division of Jahanabad in the 
District of Gayi. The twelve-armed statue of Bhairava at that place is really an 
ancient Buddhist statue of Avalokiteswara (Grierson, Notes on the District of Gayd). 

Guptahari—Same as Gopratara (Shanda P., AyodhyA-Mahat., ch. vi). ~* 

Gupta-kasi—l, Bhuvaneévara in Orissa. 2, In Sonitapura {see Sonitapura). 

Gurjjara—Gujarat and the greater part of Khandesh and Malwa (Conder’s Modern 
Traveller, vol. x, p 130). In the seventh century, at the time of Hiuen Tsiang, the 
name was not extended to the peninsula of Gujarat, which was then known only by the 
name of Saurashtra. The modern district of Marwar was then known by the name of 
Gurjjara. It appears from the Periplus that the south-eastern portion of Gujarat about 
the mouth of the Nerbudda was called Abhira, the Aberia of the Greeks. Gujarat was 
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galled “Cambay ”’ by the early English travellers. For further particulars, see Guzerat 
in Pt. Il of this work. For the Chalukya kings of Gujarat from Mularaja to 
Kumarapila, see the Badnagar Inseription in Zp. Ind., Vol. I, p. 293. 
Gurupada-giri—Gurpa hill in the district of Gaya, about 100 niiles from. Bodh-Gay4, 
where Maha-Kasyapa attained Nirvana (Legge’s Fa Hian, ch. xxxii). It is also 
called Kukkutapida-giri [see An account of the Gurpa Hill in JASB. (1906), p. 77]. 
By “Mah4-Kasyapa” is meant not the celebrated disciple of Buddha who presided over 
the first Buddhist synod after Buddha’s death, but Kasyapa Buddha who preceded 
Sikyasimha (Legge’s Fa Hian, ch. xxxiii). But see Kukkutapada-giri. This hill is 
called Gurupidaka hill in the Divyavadana Mala (Dr. R. Mitra’s Sanskrit Buddhist 
- Literature of Nepal, p. 308; Divyavaddna, Cowell’s ed., p. 61) where- Maitreye, the 
future Buddha, would preach the religion. 
H 


Haihaya—Khandesh, parts of Aurangabad and South Malwa. It was the kingdom of 
KaArttaviryirjuna. who was killed by Parasurama (see Tamasé). Its capital was Mahish- 
mati, now called Maheavara or Chuli-Mahesvara (Ramayana, Uttara, ch. 36). Same as 
Anupadeéa (Mbh., Vana, 114, Skanda P., Nagara kh., ch. 66), Mahesha and Mahishaka. 

Haimavata-varsha.—The name of India before it was called Bharatavarsha (Linga P., 
Pt. I, ch. 45). See Bharatavarsha. 

Haimavati—1. Same as Rishikulya (Hemakosha), 2. The river Ravi in the Punjab 
(Maisya P., ch. 115). 3. The original name of the river Sutlej, whieh fled in a hundred 
streams at the sight of Vasishtha, and since then it is called Satadru (Mbh., Adi P., 
eh. 179). 4. The river Airavati (Irawadi) in the Panjab (Matsya P., chs. 115, 116). 

Hamsavati—Pegu, built by the two brothers Samala and Bimala [JASB., (1859), 
p. 478.) 

Hamsadvara—Same as Kraufcha-randhra (Meghadiia, Pt. I, v. 58). 

Hamsa-stipa—Jarasindhu-ka-Baithak in Giriyek near Rajgir in Bihar, visited by Hiuen 
Tsiang. It is a dagoba [Dehagopa or Dhaiugarbha or tope (stipa)| erected, according 
to him, in honour of a4 Hamsa (goose) which sacrificed itself to relieve the wants ofa 
starving community of Buddhist Bhikshus of the Hinayina school. There was formerly 
an excellent road which led up to the mountain-top. This road was constructed by 
Bimbisara when he visited Buddha at this place ; the remains of the road still exist, 

Haradvara—Same as Haridvara. 


Harahaura—The tract of country lying between the Indus and the Jhelum, and the 
Gandgarh mountain and the Salt range (Arch, S, Rep., vol. v, p. 79, and Brihat-samhitd, 
xiv, 33). 

Harakela—Baiga or East Bengal (Hemachandra’s Abhidhana-chintdmant), 

Harakshetra—Bhuvanesvara in Orissa. It was the site of a capital city founded 
by Raja Yayati Keéari, who reigned in Orissa in the latter part of the fifth century, 
Same as Ekamrakanana, 

Haramukta—The mount Haramuk in Kismira, twenty miles to the north of Srinagar 
(Dr. Stein’s Rdjatarangini, M1, p. 407). 

Harddapitha—Baidyanatha in the Santal Parganas in Bengal. It is one of the 
fifty-two Pithas where Sati’s heart is said to have fallen, though there is no memonto 
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of any kind associated with the oceurrence [ Dr. R. L. Mitra, On the Temples 7 Deoghar 
in JASB., (1883), p. 172; Tantra-chudémani. } 

Haridvara—See Kanakhala. It stands on the right bank of the Ganges, at the very 
point Where it bursts through the Siwalik hills and debouches upon the plains 
nearly two hundred miles from its source. It is in the district of Shaharanpr 
was situated on the eastern confines of the kingdom of Srughna. It is divs called 
.Gaigadvara which contains the shrine of Nakulesvara Mahideva (Karma P., T, ch. 42) 

Hariharakshetra—1. Hariharachhatra or Sonepur at the junction of the Gandak and the 
Ganges (Vardha P., ch. 144). See Bisala-echhiatra. 2. Harihara at the junction of the 
rivers Tuigabhadra and Haridré in Mysore, (Rice’s Mysore Inscriptions, p. 71). See 
Hariharangthapura. | 

Hariharan4tha-pura—Harihara or Kudalur at the junction of the river Haridra with 
the Tungabhadra: a celebrated place of pilgrimage (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 62; 
Rice’s Mysore Inscrip., Intro.). It was visited by Nityananda, the celebrated disciple 
of Chaitanya. 

Harikshetra—Harikantam Sellar on the river Pennar, a place of pilgrimage visited by 
Chaitanya (Chaitanya-Bhdgavata, ch. 6). 

Hérita-Asrama—Ekalinga, situated in a defile about six miles north of Udaipur in 
Rajputana. It was the hermitage of Rishi Harita, the author of one of the Samhitis. 

Haritakivana—A part of Baidyanatha in the Santal Parganas in Bengal now called 
Harlajudi (Baidyandgthaméahdimya) : see ChitAbhimi. 

Harivarsha—It included the western portion of Thibet (KélWiké P., ch, 82; Mbh., Sabha 
P., ch. 51). Same as Uttara-kuru (J/bh., Sabha, ch. 28). 

Haryo—Hassan-Abdul in the Punjab: it was also called Haro. 

Hastaka-vapra—Hithab near Bhaonagar in Gujarat: it is the “‘Astacampra”™ of the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, and Astakapra of Ptolemy, ( see Gomb. Gaz., vol, 1, 
pt. 1, p. 539). 

Hastimati—The river Hautmati, a tributary of the Sabarmati in Gujarat nein Ps 
Uttara, ch. 55). 

Hastinapura—The capital of the Kurus. north-east of Delhi, entirely diluviated by 
the Ganges. It was situated twenty-two miles north-east of Mirat and south-west of 
Bijnor on the right bank of the Ganges. Nichakshu, the grandson of Janamejaya of the 
Mahabhdrata, removed his capital to Kausimbi after the destruction of Hastinapura 
(Vishnu P., pt. IV, ch, 21). Gadmuktesvar, containing the temple of Mukhtesvara - 
Mahadeva was a quarter of ancient Hastinapura. See Ganamuktebvara. 

Hastisoma—The river Hatsu, a tributary of the Mahinadi [ Padma P., Svarga 
(Adi), ch. 3]. 

Hataka—1l. Undes or HiinadeSa where the lake Manasasarovara is situated (1/6h., 
Sabha P., ch. 27). The Guhyakas (perhaps the ancestors of the Gurkhas) lived at this 
place. 2. A Kshetra or sacred area in the district of Ahmadabad in which was situated 
Chamatk@rapura, once the capital of Anartta-desa, seventy miles to the south-east of 
Sidhpur (Skanda P., Nagara kh). See Chamatkirapura. © 
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Hatyaharana—Hattiaharan, twenty-eight miles south-east of Hardoi in Oudh. ¢ 
Ramachandra is said to have expiated his sin for killing Ravana, who was a Brihman’s 
son, by bathing at this place. . 

Hayamukha—Cunningham has identified this with Daundiakhera on the northern bank of 
the Ganges, about 104 miles north-west of Allahabad (Jaimini-Bhérata, ch. 22 ; Cunning- 
ham’s Anc. Geo., p. 387). Beal considers that the identification is not satisfactory 
(Records of Weslern Countries, I, 229). It was visited by Hiuen Tsiang. 

Hemakita—1l. Called also Hemaparvata. It is another name for the Kallasa 
mountain which is the abode of Kuvera, the king of the Yakshas (Mb/., Bhishma P., ch. 
6: Kurma P., I, 48). This appears to be confirmed by Kalidiisa (Sakuntala, Act vii). 
2. The Bandarpuchchha range of the Himalaya in which the rivers Alakénanda, Ganges 
and Jamuna have got their source (Vardha P., ch. 82). It should be observed that the 
Kailisa, and Bandarpuchchha ranges were called by the general name of Kailisa. See 

Hidamba—Cachar, named after a Raja of Kamarupa in Assam, who built a palace at. 
Khaspur at the foot of the northern range of hills [ Bengal and Agra Guide and Gazetteer 
(1841), vol. 11, p, 97]. 

Himadri—The Himalaya mountain, 

Himalaya—The Himalaya mountain, (see Himavan), 


Himavan—Same as Himalaya (Mérkandeya P., chs. 54, 55). Aceording to the Purdaras, 
Himavan or the Himalaya range is to the south of Manasa-sarovara (Vardha P., ch. 78). 


Himavanta—Majhima, Kassapagotta, and Dundubhissara were sent as missionaries 
to Himavanta by Asoka (Mahdvamsa, ch. xii). Their ashes were found in a tope at 
Sanchi (Cunningham, Bhilsa Tope, p. 287). By some, it has been identified with Tibet, 
but Fergusson identifies it with Nepal (Fergusson’s Cave Temples of India, p. 17). 

Hijgula—Hiigls) (Devi-Bhagavata, vu, 38), situated at the extremity of the range of 
mountains in Beluchistan called by the name of Hitgulé, about twenty miles or a day’s 
journey from the sea-coast, on the bank of the Aghor or Hingulaé or Hingol river (the 
Tomeros of Alexander’s historians) near its mouth. It is one of the fifty-two pithas or 
places celebrated as the spots on which fell Sati’s dissevered limbs. Sati’s brahmarandhra 
‘« said to have fallen at this place (Tantra Chudémani.) The goddess Durga is known here 
by the name of Mahaméaya or Kottari, According to Captain Hart, who visited the temple, 
it is situated in a narrow gorge, the mountains on each side of which rise perpendicularly 
to nearly a thousand feet. It isa low mud edifice, built at one end of a natural eave of 
small dimensions, and contains only a tomb-shaped stone, called the goddess Mat& or 
Mahamiya [Account of a Journey from Karachi to Hinglaj in JASB., 1X (1840), p. 134; 
Brief History of Kalat by Major Robert Leech in JASB., (1843), p. 473]. Sir T, Holdich 
considers that the shrine had been in existence before the days of Alexander, “for the 
shrine is sacred to the goddess Nana (now identified with Siva by the Hindus)” which, 
Assurbanipal (Sardanapalus of the Greeks) king of Assyria, removed from Susa in 645 
p.c, to the original sanctuary at Urakh (now Warka in Mesopotamia), the goddess being 
Assyrian. (The Greek Retreat from Indiainthe J ournal of the Society of Arts, vol. XLIX; 


Rawlinson’s Five Great Monarchies, IV, p. 344). The temple is said to be a low mud 
edifice, containing a shapeless stone situated in a cavern (Asiatic Researches, vol. XVIJ). 
The ziarat is so ancient that both Hindus and Muhammadans claim it without recogni- 
sing its prehistoric origin. The goddess is known to the Muhammadans by the name of 

_ Nani (Imperial Gazetteer, yol. xiii, p. 142). The Aghor river is the boundary between 
the territory of the Yam of Beila and that of the Khan of Khelat. The name given 
to the stream above the peak in the Hara mountains is Hingool. It is called 
Aghor from the mountains to the sea. On the way from Karachi, between the port of 
Soumeanee and the Aghor river, there are three hills which throw up jets of liquid mud 
called Chandra-kipa. The village nearest to Hinglaj is Urmura or Hurmura, situated 
on the coast at a distance of two days’ march (JASB., IX, p. 134). 

Hiranvati—l. A river in Koéala, probably at its western extremity (Vdmana P., 
ch, 64). 2. Ariver in Kurukshetra (J/bh., Udyoga ch. 158). 

Hiranyavahu—The river Sona, the Erannoboas of the Greeks (Amarakosha). See 
Sona. The modern Chandan was erroneously identified by Major Franklin with Erreen 
Bhowah : it runs south of Bhagalpur and joins the Ganges to the west of Champinagar, 
Chandan was also called Chandravati (see Franklin’s Site of Ancient Palibothra, p. 20, 
and Uttara Purana quoted by him). The name of Chandan however has some connection 
with Chand Sadigar (see ChampApuri). 

Hiranyavindu—1l. A celebrated place of pilgrimage at Kalinjar (Mbh., Vana, ch. 
87), 2. A place of pilgrimage in the Him@laya (Ibid, Adi, ch. 217). 

Hiranya-parvata—Monghir (see Mudgala-giri). 

Hiranyapura—Herdoun or Hindaun in the J eypur state, seventy-one miles to the 
south-west of Agra, where Vishnu is said to have incarnated as N risimha Deva and 
killed Hiranyakasipu, the father of Prahlada (Padma P.., Srishti, ch. 6). But see 
Mulasthanapura. 

Hiranyavati—The Little (Chhota) Gandak, same as Ajitavati near Kusinéra or 
Kusimagara (Mahdparimirvana Sitra). It flows through the district of Gorakhpur about 
eight miles west of the Great Gandak and falls into the Gogra (Sarayi). 

Hisadrus—The river Sutlej in the Punjab. 

Hidini—The river Brahmaputra (Wilford, Asiatic Researches, vol. XIV, p. 444). But 
this identification does not appear to be correct. It is described as situated between 
Kekaya on the west and the river Satadru (Sutlej) on the east. Bharata crossed this 
river on his way to Oudh from Kekaya (Rdmdyana, Ayodh., ch 71). 

Hrishikesa—itishikes, a mountain twenty-four miles to the north of Hardwar, 
which was the hermitage of Devadatta (Vardha P., ch. 146), It is situated on the bank 
of the Bhagirathi on the road from Haridwar to Badrinath. 

Hana-desa—1, The country round Saksla or Sealkot inthe Punjab, as Mihirakula, a 
Hun, made it his capital. 2. The country round Manasa-sarovara. 

Hupian—The capital of Parsusthina, the country of the Parsus, a warlike tribe 
mentioned by Panini. Hupian is the present Opian, a little to the north of Charikar at 
in es of a path over thé north-east of the Paghman or Pamghan range (Cunning- 

m's Ane (eog., p. 20). It was the site of Alexandria, a town founded by Alexander 
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the Great, the Alasanda of the Mahivamsa and the birth-place of Menander (the Milinda 
of the Buddhist writers), the celebrated Bactrian king (McCrindle’s Invasion of India, p- 
332). Opian is perhaps a corruption of Upanivesa or properly Kshatriya-Upanivesa, a 
country situated on the north of India (Matsya P., 113). 

Hushkapura—Uskur on the left bank of the Vitast& opposite to Baramila in Kasmira, 
It was founded by king Hushka, the brother of Kanishka. Uskur is also called Uskara 
(Cunningham’s Ane. Geog., p- 99). 

Hydaspes—The Greek name of the river Jhelum in the Punjab. 

Hydroates—The Greek name of the river Rayi in the Punjab. 

Hypanis—The Greek name of the river Bias in the Punjab. 


Hypasis —The Greek name of the river Bias in the Punjab. 


I, 


Ikshu—!. The river Oxus: it flowed through Sakadv'pa [Vishnu P., I, ch. 4; 
JASB., (1902), p. 154]. 2. An affluent of the Nerbuda (Kirma P., pt. Il, ch. 39). 


ikshumati—The river Kalinadi (East) which flows through Kumaun, Rohilkhand, and 
the district of Kanauj (Ramayana, Ayodhya, ch. 68). 

livalapura—Hllora, Seven miles from Daulatabad in the Nizam’s Dominions and 44 
miles from Nandgaon on the G. L. P. Railway. It is said to have been the residence of 
the Daitya Ilvala whose brother Batapi was killed by Rishi Agastya at Batapipura 
while on his way to the south. It is the same as Elapura, which is evidently a 
corruption of Ilvalapura. See Elapura. The Visvakarmi Cave (Chaitya) at 
Elora. and the vihfras attached to it are supposed by Fergusson to belong to a period 
from 600 to 750 a.D. when the last trace of Buddhism disappeared from Western 
India. The Kailasa temple which is the “chief glory’’ of Ellora, was caused to be 
carved by Krishna I, king of Bidami, on the model of the Virapaksha temple at 
Pattadakal to celebrate his conquests in the 8th century a.p. (Havell’s Ancient 
and Medieval Architecture, p._193). It is the same as Deva-Parvata (or giri), and 
Sivalaya of the Siva P. (I, ch. 58). For its sanctity, see SivAlaya. 

Indrant—Near Katwa, district Burdwan, Bengal, on the river Ajaya (K. ch. 195), 

Indraprastha—Old Delhi. I¢ is also called Brihasthala in the Mahdbhdrata. The 
city of Indraprastha was built on the banks of the Jamuna, between the more 
modern Kotila of Firoz Shah, and Humayun’s tomb, about two miles south of 
modern Delhi. The river has now shifted its course more thana mile eastwards. 
The Nigambod Ghat on the banks of the Jamuna near the Nigambod gate of Shah- 
jahan’s Delhi, just outside the fort close to Selimgad, and the temple of 
Nilachatri said to have been erected by Yudhishthira on the occasion of performing a 
homa, are believed to have formed part of the ancient capital. It was also 
called Khancava-prastha, and formed part of Khandava-vana (see Khaydava-vana). 
The name Indraprastha is preserved in that of Indrapat, one of the popular names 
of the fort Purdra. Kila, which is still pointed out as the fort of Yudhishthira and his 
. brothers. The fort was repaired or built on the original Hindu foundations by Humayun 
and was called Dinpanna (Arch S. Rep., vol. 1V). It mow contains the Keelé Koni 
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mosque which was commenced by Humayun and completed by Sher Shah, and also the 
Sher Manjil or the palace of Sher Shah, which was used as a library by Humayun on 
his reaccession to the throne, and in which hemet with his death by an accidental 
fall. Indraprastha was the capital of Yudhishthira, who became King in the year 
653 of the Kali era, called also the Yudhishthira era. According to Aryabhatia and 
Varadhamihira, the Kali age began in 3101 3.c. A large extent of land between the 
Delhi and Ajmer gates of modern or Shahjahan’s Delhi and about sixteen miles in 
length contained at different periods the site of old Delhi which was shifted from time 
to time according to the whims and caprices of different monarchs, Just after leaving 
the Delhi gate, there is Firoz Shah's Kotila contaming a pillar of Asoka [for the 
inscription on the pillar see JASB, (1837), p. 577), which is one of tie few 
remnants of Firoz Shah’s capital Firuzabad. Another Asoka pillar is on the ridge in 
a broken condition, The next place is Indrapat or Yudhishthira’s Indraprastha, 
Just outside the fort is a gate called Lal Darwazi,.the ancient Kabuli Darw4za 
of Sher Shah’s Delhi, which now gives entrance to an aucient mosque, At some distance 
is Humayun’s tomb built by Akbar, containing also the tomb of Hamida Banu Begum, 
andalso those of Johandar Shah, Farrukhsiyar, Alamgir I1, Raffi-ud-Daula Rafh-ud-Dijarat, 
and Dara. Beyond it is a village called Nizamuddin Aulia after the name of a saint who 
Hourished at the time of Ghiasuddin Tughlak. The village contains a baoli (well), the 
beautiful marbletombs of Nizamuddin Aulia, Mahomed Shah, Jahanara Begum, the poet 
Khusru and Prince Mirza Jahangir, son of Akbar II. These tombs are enclosed with beau- 
tiful marble fret-work sereens, one of which is provided with a marble door. There is also 
a mosque called Jumat Khana built bythe Emperor Alauddin. Beyond Nizamuddin Aulia 
Chausath Khamba containing the tomb of Akbar’s foster brother and General Mobarak 
called Aziz Khan. The Mausoleum of Safdar Jung, the son of Sadat Khan, Nawab of 
Oudh and Vizir of Ahmad Shah, was erected by his son Shuja-ud-Daula. Tughlakabad 
eontains the ruins of a big fort built by Ghiasuddin Tughlak whose tomb was raised by 
his crazy son Muhammad Tugalak just outside the southern wall ofthecity. Besides, there 
is the Kutub Minar, the tower of victory, with Prithvi-Raja’s Yajiasala in the neigh- 
bourhood converted into a mosque, in the courtyard of which stands the celebrated Iron 
Pillar. This and the Lalkot with Jogamfya’s temple, the Butkhana and Altamash’s tomb 
are within the Delhi of Prithvi-Raj. Close to the Kutub Minar is the Alai Darw&za or 
the gateway of Allauddin, perhaps, of his capital, and near it is the marble tomb of Imam 
Zemin, the spiritual guideof Humayun. Near the Ajmer gate is the Jantar-Mantar or the 
Observatory of Jai Singh of Jaipur. Within Shahjahanabad or modern Delhiis the fort 
with its celebrated Dewan-i-Am Rang-Mahal, Mamtaz-Mahal, Shahpur palace, and the Pearl 
Mosque, The Jumma Masjid was constructed byShajahan. The Sonari Mosque (Mosque 
of Raushan-ud-Daula) is situated immediately to the west of the Kotwali from which 


Nadir Shah ordered the massacre of Delhi, For further particulars, see Delhi in Pt. II, 
of this work, 


Indrapura— Indore, five miles to the north-west of Dibhai inthe Anupashahar sub- 
division of the Bulandshahr district, United Provinces. It is mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion of the time of Skandagupta, the date being 465 a. pv. (Corp. Ins. Ind., TI, p. 70). 


Perhaps this Indrapura is mentioned in the Sankaravijaya of Ananda Giri by the name 
ot Indraprasthapura, | 


THE STORY OF HIR AND RANJHA. 
Hr WARIS SHAH 1776 A.D. 
( Translated by G@. 0. Usnornx with prefatory remarks by 8m RB. ©, Tzmete, Bt. ) 


Prefatory Remarks. 

My friends, Mr. M. Longworth Dames and Sir Goorge Grierson, have sent me the 
translation of the poem, very celebrated in the Panjab, by Waris Shah, known as Hir and 
Ranjha, for publication asa supplement to the Indian Antiquary. It is with great 
pleasure that T accede to their request. 

The translation is by the late C. F. Uaborne of the Indian Civil 5ervice whose untimely 
duath, in the words of Sir George Grierson, * waa a blow to the serious study of Panjibi-” 
To it is attached “ A Critical Analysis" by ' Multani,’" who, from internal evidence afforded 
by the MS. itself, must have been Usborne, My friends were indebted to the good offices 
of his brother-in-law, Mr. H. D. Watson, also of the Indian Civil Servios, for the M55. 

In volume [1 (1885) of my Legends of the Panjab, four separate stories relate to this 
great love tale—aun Oriental Romeo and Juliet story. On page 177 will be found the 
Legend of ‘Abdu'llah Shih of Samin; on p. 44, Ismi'il Khan's Grandmother; on p. 499, 
The Eracelet-Maler of Jhang ; on p. $07, The Marriage of Hir and Ranjha ; and at p. 1 of 
vol. [11 will be found the analogous tale of Mirza and Sahibio 

As the Legends of tha Panjab are now out of print, it may be a9 well if I quote here my 
notes on the abovn tales, though made 34 years igo. 

 'Abdu'llah Shih wasalocal Balochi saint at Sarin, near Deri Ghizi Khin, and | 
printed his legend because of its references to the storyof Hir and Ranjha. In doing 
so made the following remarks: '' The story is chiefly remarkable for the introduction of 
the heroes of the very favourite Panjabi tale of Hir and Ranjha in the nfter-world. Ré&énjhA 
is represented as. atill following his original occupation of a buffalo-herdsman, and as 
supplying milk to the Prophet. 

“ Tho story of Hir and Ranjha is of world-wide celebrity in the Panjab, and will be 
givon in fall later in these volumes. Hir was the daughter of Chitchak, a Syal of Rangpdr, 
im the Mugaffargarh District. Rinjhi's true name was Didho; he was by caste a Kainjbé 
Jor, and is known almost exclusively by his caste name, which also takes the diminutive 
forma Ranjhu&, Ranjhera, and Ranjhetra. His father Manji was a Chaudhri, or Revenue 
Collector, and local magnate at Tokht Hazara, in the Gujranwali District. 

“The Syils are of Rajpit origin, and claim higher rank than the surrounding Jayy 
tribes, to whom they will not give their daughters in marriage, although they inay marry Jatt 
women, ‘Thus, though Hir and Ranjha were both Muhauimadans, their love was illicit, 
and ended disastrously. The pride of the Syils is illustrated by anothor celebrated love 
story, " ShhibAi and Mirzd," which will also be given in full later on, the scene of which is 
at KhiwA near Jhang. [¢ is even now an insult to a Syalte mention either Hir or Sahibay, 
and no SyAl will remain present while either of these stories is being recited. They are, 
however, colebrated in the PanjAb aa the types of constant lovers, much in the same way os 
Abelard and Héloise in modern Europe, or as Laili and Majniinin Arabic, and Farhdd and 
Shirin in Persian story, Hir's tomb is about half a mile from the civil station of Jhang, 
and is marked on the survey map os “ Mookurba Heer,” which stands for “ Maqbarn-i- 
Hir,” or Hir's monument. [tts « brick building, resembling in stylo tho ordinary Musalméan 
tomb of the 16th century, with the exception that instead of being covered by a dome it is 
open to the sky. There are niches or windowa on the four sides: That on the west ia closed, 


while the other three are open, the reason assigned being that the wind should blow on 


Hir from every direction except that of her home, Rangpir, where she was murdered. 
The tomb stunds close to un old bed of the Chenjb, and it is related that at the time of 
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. Hir's death the river was still flowing in this old bed, and that Hir appeared in a vision to 
a merchant who was travelling past in a boat, telling him to build her tomb in thix place 
and to build itso that the rain of heaven should always fall on it, This was dono after Hir's 
body had been placed in the tomb; but before it was closed, RAnjhA appeared, and, entering 
the tomb alive, was buried with her, This is not in accordance with the poem, butis the — 
account given by Bhutté Vais, an old Jatt in charge of the tomb. A meld, or fair, of some 
local celebrity, is held at the tomb in the month of MAgh (February). Hir and Ranjha are 
commonly said to have flourished 700 or 800 years ago, bat others assign them to Akbar’s 














time (16th century a.p.) and the architecture of the tomb is in accordance with this 
supposition. 


“The first poem in their honour i# aaid to have been composed by Namodar Pas- 
wari of Jhang, but the most celebrated is tho poom of Waris ShA&h, a native of Takht 
Hazara in GujrdnwilA, Rinjha's native place, It even now forms a favourite subject for 
local bards.” 

[ printed the story of Tama'il Khan's Grandmother because of ite close relationship to 
that of Hir and Ranjha. It was evidently meant to account for the care taken of the tomb 
of Hir and Ranjha, near Jhang, by the grandmother of the then Siyil Rais (Chief), Muhammad 
Ismé'il Khin of Jhang, an act against the tradition of her tribe. The object of the story 
of The Bracelet-Maker of Jhang was to glorify the shrine or tomb of Hir and Ranjha. The 
last of my legends, The Marriage of Hir and Ranjha, related only half of the whole tale and 
siopped ut the point where Rinjhi gets possession of Hir, omitting the Intter half relating 
to the murder of Hir, though this was the most important part of it, and was the portion 
which has given it such fame. The object of thiv tale was to bestow a fictitiouw value on 
Ranjhi by making him out to be a wonder-working fagir of the type of tho greator saints 
and rendoring his doings as fabulous as possible. No doubt the existence of the shrine to 
Hr and Ranjha at Jhang accounted for this legend. 

My remarks on the story of Mirzi and Séhibin may be of interest in connection with 
those made above. 

“This is a very celebrated in the Jhang and Montgomery Districts, and thence through- 

out the Panjib, because of the feuds which the elopement of the heroine, SAhibih, with 
her cousin Mirza led to between the Mahnis (Syils) and the Chadhars of Khiwi in the Jhang 
District and the Kharals of Dinibid in the Montgomery District, The story generally 
told i@ na follows: Mirci waa sent to his relative the Mahni chief of Khiwi, who had a 
daughter SAbibin. SAhibii was betrothed to a youth of the Chadhar tribe, but before she 
could be married to him she°eloped with Mirei towards Dainibid ‘Before they reached 
this place. however, their pursuers, the Mahnis and the Chadhars, overtook them, killed 
Mirza and strangled Sahiba ‘The Kharals thereupon attacked the Mahnis ond the 
Chadhars, defeated them and recovered the corpses of MirzA and S&hibij, which they 
buried at Danibid. The feuds, however, lasted a long while so that it became to be 
considered unlucky to possess daughters, and thus they led to extensive female 
infanticide by strangulation, in memory of the manner of Sihibia’s death, As regurtda 
the Khorals, this was only pot down by the English within the Inst forty years. 
The Syale to the present day resent a reference to Sihibin as they do to Hir, the 
heroine of the tale of Hir and Rénjba given in the previous volume.” 

Mr. Ushorne in a short note prefixed to his MS. writing from Battle, Sussex, 
August 1917, saya: “I was proposing Lo combine with it a roprint of verse trang- 
lations of Panjabi Lyrics published in 1906 in India, No circulation in England, though 
well reviewed in Spectator und Atheneum. LI could also arrange with the Art School, 
Lahore, for about 6 or 12 illustrations in old Mogul Style.” 

This arrangoment can alns! never bo made now, 
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Arai, 1921] HIR AND RANJHA a: 
THE ADVENTURES OF HIB AND RANJHA. 
) Bers, Ps Ay WARIS SHAH. 
INVOCATION, 
CHAPTER 1.—Ranjhe quarrels with his hrothera and their wives and leaves his home 


in Takht Hazara. 
2.—BRanjha arrives at the mosque. 
$¢—Ranjha arrives at the banks of the Chenab. 
4.—Hir and her companions come to the ferry. 
5,—Mecting of Ranjha and Hir. 
6—Ranjha becomes Chnchak’s cowherd, 
7.—Ranjha meets the Five Pirs in the forest, 
&,—Ranjha and Hir meet in the forest. 
9.—Hir's Mother is angry with her and Kaida finds her in the forest with 
Ranjha. 
10.—The story becomes known in the village; 
and then recalls him. 
11.—The Kazi admonishes Hir but she refuses to give up Ranjha. 
12.—Ranjha has audience of the Five Pirs. 
19 —Hir thrashes Kaidu and Kaidu complains to the village elders. 
14.—Chuchak finds Ranjha and Hir in the forest. 
i5.—Chuchak proposes to get Hir married. 
1¢.—Hir is married to Saida againat her will. 
17.—Hir ia taken to. Rangpur. 
18.—Hir ia unhappy in her new home. 
10. —-Hir sends a message to Ranjha. 
2),—Ranjha decides to turn Jogi. 
+] Ranjha leaves Tilla disguised as a Jogi. 
99 — Ranjha arrives at Rangpur. 
24 —Ranjha meets Hir, 


CGhuchak dismisses Ranjha 


The marriage coremonies, 


Crarrer 24.—Sehti sister of Saida quarrels with the Jogi and turns him out of tho 
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house. 
25 —Ranijha retires to Kala bagh. 
94; —Sehti and Hir make friends. 
97.—Sehti takes Ranjha’s message to Hir and Hir, meets Ranjha in the garden. 
o9 . Sehti and Hir plans strategem. 
2 —Ranjha is called in to ouro Hir’s snake-bite. 


(aarrer 30.—Hir's escape with Ranjha becomes known, 


(CHAPTER 
(HAPTER 


3]}.—Ranjha and Hir before the Raja. 
32.—The poisoning of Hir and the death of Ranjha. 


EPILOGUE. 
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INVOCATION. 


Praise be to God who made Love the foundation of the world; God himself was: 
the first lover for he loved the Prophet Muhammad. Prajse be to the Prophet whom God 
hath raised from the dust of the earth to great dignity! God hath cleansed him from 
the sins of the world! When the Almighty desired his presence he sent a swift steed to 
bear him to Heaven and gave him Gabriol, chief of the Angels, to be his messenger. 
Verily the power of the Prophet is great, whereby He broke the moon in twain with his 
finger. To the four Friends of the Prophet also be praise, even to Abu Bakr, Umar, Usman, 
and Ali. They are like unto four jewels sparkling onthe hand of the Prophet, Each 
outshineth the other in beanty. 


Let us also praise the holiness of Pirs; without the help of holy men our boat 
cannot reach the shore. Praise to Mohiodin the Pir of Waris, the beloved of Allih. He 
can score out even the writing of the Pen of Destiny. Praise also to the beloved Pir Chishti 


Shakrganj, When Shokrginj made his abode at Pakpattan, the Panjab was delivered 
of all its troubles. 


In truth it is meet and proper to praise God and invoke the help of Saints and Prophets 
before essaying this story of Love. 


My Friends came to me and said: " Write for us afresh the forgotten story of the Love 
of Air.” So we have written it right cunningly and plucked a new rose in the Garden of 
Poetry. Even as a sweet smell cometh out of musk so is the fragrance of Love distilled 
from the beauty of our verse. We have awoken the forgotten tale of Hir and Ranjha. We 
have bridled the steed of genius, set Love on his back, and let him loose on the field. 


CHAPTER |. 
(Ranjha quarrels with his brothers and their wives and leavea Ais home in Takht Hazara.) 


Tokht Hazéra isa pleasant placo onthe banks ofthe Chenib. There streams are 
flowing and gardens smiling. It is asa Paradise on earth. It is the abode of tha Riinjhas 
who live thera in proud luxury. Their young men are heedless and handsome and care 
naught at all for any man. They lord it with eArTings in their eara and new shawls 


over theirshoulders. They are proud of their beauty and each one out-rivals the other 
in hia glory. 


Manji Chaudhri was chief landowner in the village, He had eight sons and two 
daughters, He lived in wealth and happiness with his family, esteemed by his 
brethren and honoured by all. Of all his sons Ranjha was the mont beloved by his 
father ; and as his father loved him, so his brethren hated him. For foar of their father they 


would not wound him openly but their secret taunts pierced his heart, even as snakes atrike 
sleeping men in the dark. 


; Now it came to pass on the NIGHT OF NIGHTS that the leaves of the Treo of 
Life wore shaken and by the decree of God Manji died. And Ranjha’s brothers and their 
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wives redoubled their taunts, saying : “You eav the bread of idleness and drink two men’s 
share of buttermilk.’ And they meditated in their hearts some device by which they might 
be rid of him. , | 


So they sent for the Qazi and the assembly of the elders to measure the family lands} 
They gave bribes to the Qazi and thus the good land was given to the brothers and the barren 
and inhospitable fell to the portion of Ranjha: and Ranjha’s enemies flapped their 
arms exultantly and said :—‘* Now Ranjha’s brethren haye entangled himin a net!” And 
they jeered at the Ja}, saying ._* How can a man plough who wears long hair and anoints 
his head with curds ? What woman will marry such a ne’er-do-weel ? "’ And his brothers 
jeered saying :—“ He wears 4 big looking-glass on his thumb like a woman. He plays 
on the flute all day and sings all night. Let the boy quarrel about the land if he so wills. 
His strength will not avail against us who are many.” 

So Ranjha heavy in heart, took out his yoke of oxen to the field to plough; but his soul 
was sad within him, and the sun smote him sore. And being tired of ploughing, when he 
came toa shady place, he took the yoke pegs out from the yoke and lay down to rest, 
and Sahiba his brother’s wife brought him food. And he told of his sorrows to Sahiba 
his brothers wife :— 

“ Sister, I do not like this ploughing ; the soil is hard, my hands are blistered and my 
feet are exceeding sore. The good days when my father was alive are alas! gone and now 
evil days have fallen upon me.” 

And Sahiba replied tauntingly -—" Verily you were your father’s darling but the 
very shame of your mother.’ Whereupon Ranjha’s anger was hot within him and he 
replied’ “ It is truly written in the Holy Qurin :—' Women are ever deceivers. Did not 
women befool Raja Bhoj, put 4 bit in bis mouth and drive him like a donkey round the 
place # Did not a woman destroy the Kauros and Pandos ? Did not a woman kill Ravan ? 
It is you who have stirred up strifeis : it you who have separated me from my brethren. 
I used to be happy day and night with my friends, but now your evil tongues have raised 
up the smoke of contention. You women make men into rams so that they fight with 
one another.” Sahibb replied: ‘‘ You eat too much milk and rice, hence you are 
proud and overbearing. You are the only blot on our family. If you would leave 
your home and go hungry for a time, perhaps you might give up this devilry. You are 
idle and do no work. You prowl about the village making eyes at the girls. The other 
women of the village taunt us al the spinning parties and say we are in love with you. 
women fall in love with such beauty a8 yours even as flies are caught in honey. 


For 
men run after you. Yourlove has ruined many households.” 


Day and night the wo 
3 wroth and spoke angry words to his sisters-in-law, saying :— 
u are the most quarrelsome women in the village, and as for 
our husbands need not fear that any men will want to run 


Thereupon Ranjha wa 
++ All the world knows that yo 
your beauty, it is such that y 
away with you.” 

The eyes of Sahiba reddened with rage and her black curls glistened like angry 
cobras :— 

‘Tf we are not good enough for you, ” said she,“ go and marry one of the Sial girls 
go and play your flute among their houses and entrap some of their women. If you don’s — 


like our beauty go and marry Hir. Seek her day and night that you may entrap her. You 
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can beguile women even out of the palace of Rani Kokilan. If you cannot get her out of 
the door by day, pull down the back wall and take her away by night.” 

Ranjha replied: “ Men who have sisters-in-law like you should drown them in the 
deep stream. I will bring back Hir of the Sials in marriage and women like you shall 
be her hand-maidens,” And he turned and went away in a rage ; and Sahiba looking over her 
shoulder, said to him :—‘ You should be quick about this marriage business, or the beauty 
of Hir will fade and you will be too late.” 

So Ranjha with his flute under his arm left his father’s country declaring that he would 
no longer eat or drink in Takht Hazara. And it came to pass that a herdsman ran and told 
his brethren, and they said to him :—‘* Ranjha, tell us what has befallen you that you quit 
our home. Our wives are your maidservants and we are your slaves.” 

And his brothers’ wives besought him saying :—* WE shed tears of blood when you 
talk of departing. We give our life and our property and ourselves as a sacrifice for you.” 
Ranjha replied :-— ‘‘Why do you try to make me change my mind? For many days the 
food and water of Takht Hazara have been hateful to me. First with your taunts you 
burnt my heart and separated me from my brethren, and now you turn round and say smooth 


things. You cannot prevail. MY mindis firm, The drum of my departure has sounded 
and I will leave the home of my fathers.”’ 


So Ranjha quarrelled with his brethren and left Takht Hazara. 


CHAPTER 2. 
(Ranjha reaches the Mosque.) 


After much journeying he reached a mosque, which was as beautiful as Holy Mecca 
or the great Mosque at Jerusalem. And hunger and cold fell upon him and weariness of 
travel. Then he took up his flute and played, and strange things happened. Some became 
senseless and others’ hearts yearned when they heard the music. Not a man or woman 
remained in the village. They all thronged round the mosque. Last of all out came the 
mulladh who was a very bag of quarrels. Andthe mullah seeing Ranjha said: “ Who 
is this infidel with long hair? This is no place for rogues. Cut off your long hair so that 
you may be acceptable in God's sight.” 

Ranjha retorted to the mulladh :—“‘ You have a long beard like a venerable Shaikh, yet 
you behave like a devil. Why do you send innocent travellers and poor fagirs like me 
away ? You sit inthe pulpit with the Quran infront of you, yet your mind isset on 
iniquity. You lead the village women astray ; you are as a bull among cows.” The mull@h 
replied: ** Mosques are God’s houses and eyil livers are not admitted therein. You have 
abandoned prayer and keep long hair and scented moustaches. Such men we beat out 
of mosques. Dogs and beggars are alike impure, and both should be whipped.” To which 
Ranjha gave reply :—‘ O deputy of Allah, may your sins be forgiven and in your merey 
grant pardon tomy faults. Tell me, O learned in wisdom, what is clean and what is 
unclean? What is right and what is wrong? What is prayer made of and of what is it 
built ? How many ears and noses has prayer ? Whatis its length and size and with 
what is it caparisoned ? To whom was prayer ordained in the beginning ?”’ 
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Whereupon the mullah protested that he knew all the doctrines of the faith and all 
the prayers ordained for believers, and could lead the pious across the bridge of salvation, 
*but,’’ said he, “lewd fellows like Ranjha should be spurned from the assemblies of 
honest men.” 

Hearing this, Ranjha jested, right merrily at the mullah's morals and his baudy tricks, 

so that his hearers were much astonished and not a few were mightily pleased. And he 
teased the mull@h sorely saying :—‘‘ Mulldhs run after women in mosques and cultivate 
land like laymen. They are like curses clinging to the House of God. They are like blind 
men, lepers and cripples, always waiting greedily for a death in the house, so that they may 
take the dead man’s raiment. They arise at midnight; their fat bellies are smitten with 
hunger and they cry for something to eat. Under the shelter of Holy Writ they curse 
the living, and when poor wayfarers and strangers come to beg for succour they ery 
« Begone, begone |” ” 

The mullah’s face was blackened. He hung his head and there was no spirit left in 
him. So he said to Ranjha :—‘* Remember God and cover your knees. I give you leave 
to pass the night in the mosque, but see to it, foolish Jat, that you leave it with covered 
head at early dawn, or [ will summon four lusty scoundrels who will belabour you with 
cudgels and thrust you out of the assembly.” 

So Ranjha slept in the mosque during the night and at early dawn he se} forth on his 
travels. In his heart he remembered Hir and his mind was set on how he might compass 
his desire. . 

As he set out, the skirt of night was lifted and the yellow dawn appeared. The sparrow 
chirruped and the starlings began to sing. The men took their oxen out to plough, and 
the girls brought their milking stools and cleaned their milk cans. The women of the 
household began to grind corn, while others kneaded flour with their hands : the noise of the 
grinding stones was heard in every courtyard, 


CHAPTER 3. 
(Ranjha reaches the banks of the Chena.) 

At the third watch of the day, when the sun began to slope to the west, Ranjha reached 
the bank of the River Chenib. Many travellers were assembled at the ferry waiting for 
Luddan the ferryman to take them across. Now Luddan was as fat as a leather bag full 
of honey, such as trader folk bring home when they come with merchandise from Kashmir, 
Ranjha said: “ Master ferryman, for the love of God take me across the river.” And 
Luddan smote his fat paunch, laughed, and with a bawdy oath replied :—We know naught 
of God’s love. We ply this ferry for gain.” And Ranjha entreated him saying :—“ I sorely 
need to reach my journey’s end with despatch. I myself will take an oar. Luddan replied: 
“He who is for yonder shore, let him pay his pence. Him who gives his pence we will take 
across ; even though he be 4 dacoit or thief we will not repeat his name, but we chase away 
all beggars, fagirs and those who eat unlawful meats like dogs. Those who attempt to 
enter our boat forcibly we throw into the river. Even the son of a Pir like Waris,1! 
we will not take into our boat for nothing.” At last Ranjha, weary of entreating 
the ferryman, sat down in a corner by himself, He drew out his flute and played 





1 Reference to the poet. 
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the sad music of separation from one’s beloved; and he wept hot tears as he thought 
of the evil fortune that had befallen him. Hearing his sweet music, all the men and 
women left the ferry and sat round Ranjha. The two wives of Luddan touk his feet in 
their hands and pressed them. And Luddan’s heart was angry within him, and he 
muttered :—" This youth is a wizard. He has cast some spell over my wives.” And he 
appealed to the villagers around him saying :—‘ Save us from the wiles of this Jat. 
He will beguile all our women-folk away.” 

But they heeded not his word, so powerful was the flute’s enchantment. Then Ranjha 
having solaced his soul with music, paid no heed to the entreaties of the folk at the ferry, 
but taking his shoes in his hand, set his feet in the river. And the people said :—* Sir, 
go not down into the river! The stream of the Chenab runs deep and strong. Eyen long 
poles cannot touch its bottom. One's life is lost at the mere sight of the waves of the 
Chenab.”” Luddan’s wives tried to preyail on him to return and caught the skirts of his 
clothing. But Ranjha replied to them :—‘It is best that those in trouble should die. 
They that are happy do not quit their homes. My parents are dead and I have been tor- 
mented as Joseph was tormented by his brethren.’’ So Ranjha tied his clothes on his head 
and putting pride away from his soul, called on the names of God and Khwaja Khizr, the 
prophet of the Waters, and essayed to cross the river. 

But the people ran and caught him and brought him back, saying :—" Friend, enter 
not the river or you will be drowned. We ourselves will carry you on our shoulders. We 
are your servants and you dwell as it were in the apple of our eye.” 

So they caught Ranjha by the arms, put him in the boat and seated him on the couch 
of Hir. And Ranjha made much questioning concerning the couch and the fine linen there- 
on. And the people answered :—“ This is the couch of a Jat damsel, the daughter of Mihr 
Chachak. She is as lovely as the moon, The Queen of the Fairies always seeks GOD'S 
protection from her beauty, Those who have become a prey to her charms can find no 
shelter on earth: Her beauty slays rich Khojas and Khatris? in the bazaar, like a 
murderous Kizilbash trooper riding out of the royal camp armed with a sword. 
Luddan and his boatmen are afraid of her, even as a goat fears the wolf. She is the pride 
of the Sial assembly. Her name is HiR. (Quoth the poet! “This is not a boat but a 
marriage procession.’’) 

So Ranjha bid all the passers-by sit on the couch, boys and men, rich and poor. They 
- Surrounded him like moths round a lamp. And Luddan repented him that he had not 
taken Ranjha across at first, ““ For, I fear,” said he, ‘‘ that this robber of the Chenab may 
by his magic beguile away my wives from me.” 

Now the shepherds took the news to the village that a young man was singing in the 
boat :—‘ Flowers drop from his mouth when he speaks. Luddan’s wives are in love with 
him, and he sits on Hir’s couch.” And the people of the ferry asked Ranjha his story :—- 
“Whence have you come 3 Why have you left your home ? You seem very delicate. 
Has nobody given you any food, not even a drop of milk to drink? So Ranjha told his 
story unto the people, saying :— I was the darling of my parents, but see now the work 
of God, in what strange wise fate has dealt with me.’ 








—— 2 The merchant aia in N. India 
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CHAPTER 4. 
(Hir and her companions come to the Ferry.) ny 

How ean the poet describe the girl friends of Hir? They were fair and bright with 
beauty. Lovers became like moths round the lamp of their loveliness. Their eyes were 
pencilled with the collyrium of Ceylon and Kandahar. Their eyebrows were like the bows 
of Lahore and their eyelashes like the arrows_thereof. Neither the Chinese nor those of 
the North can rival the features of the Sials. When they walked hand in hand down to 
the river their lovers were slain in battalions. The music of their bangles echoed as they 
walked. Their foreheads were as fair as the porch of a mosqxe. | 

Last of all came Hir surrounded by her friends even as an eagle floats through the air. 
She was proud of her beauty and handfuls of pearls swung from her ears. The ring from 
her nose shone like the polar star. Her beauty was as mighty as the onset of a storm. 
When the red shift on her breast quivered in the sun, whosoever saw it forgot both Heaven 
and Earth, 

Poet, how can you praise the beauty of Hir? Her eyes were as soft with love as the 
cyes of a deer or a narcissus ; her cheeks were as brightasroses. Her features were as lovely 
as the curves*of a manuscript written by a cunning scribe. When her eyes flashed it was 
as if the armies of the Panjib had fallen upon Hindfistan. Her lips were red as a ruby and 
her chin like an apple of the north. Her teeth were like pearls and beautiful as the seeds 
of a pomegranate. Her nose was like the blade of Husain’s sword; her locks were like black 
cobras sitting on the treasures of the Desert. She stood like a cypress in the garden of 
Paradise. Her thighs were as white as camphor and her leg as shapely as the pillar of a 
minaret. To look at her was as the vision of the Night of Nights (lailatul-kadir-shabrat). 
he redness of her lips made a man cry “Oh God! Oh God!" The onset of her beauty 
was as if armies from Kandahar had swept over the Panjab. 

Thus Hir and her girl friends came to the river to bathe. The tinkling of their anklets 
was heard from afar. They thundered like a cloud when they drew near the boat. They 
descended on the boatmen as a hail storm sweeps over a field. They belaboured Luddan 
the ferryman with their whips. They ordered the guards of the ferry to be bound hand 
and foot. Hir speke straightway and said :—” Luddan, you black-faced rogue, why have 
you defiled my couch? Whom have you allowed to sleep on my bed? Have you no 
respect for me or fear of God that you have done this thing ¢” 

So they ran to the boat and looked at the couch and, behold, a comely youth was 
sleeping thereon with a red shawl over his shoulders. And Luddan lifted up his hands 
and said :—‘‘ Spare us, Lady, we are innocent, We did not invite the lad to sleep on your 
bed ; he has come here himself without our invitation. ‘The songs that he sings have cast 
a spell over our hearts. Be not proud of your beauty, Queen, nor be overbearing to your 
servants. Even tyrants fear God. Take heed that yon become not like Zulaika when 
her eyes fell on the beauty of Joseph.” 

And Hir made answer in her anger :—* This lad takes no heed of aught that may befall 
him. Does he not know that this is the kingdom of my father Chfichak! I care for no 
one. be he a lion, an elephant or the son of a noble. Does he think he is the son of Nadhu 








Shah or that he is the Pir of Baghdad ? I have a thousand slaves like him and I care not 


a whit for such as he. 
And Hir turning to Ranjha said :—-* Sleeper, arise from my bed. Who are you and 
why have you chosen my sleeping place ? One whole watch of the day have I been waiting 
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with my girl friends, Tell mo, why are you sleeping so soundly 1 Have evil days 
befallen vou that you ran the risk of being fogued? Hus sloep not come to you all night 
long that you sleep so sound a siomber 4 Or have you heedlessly slept on my bed thinking 
there was no master thereol forsooth '"’ | 

And Hir cried aloud in her wrath to her maidseervants to belabour him with cudgels, 
The queen in hor wrath was furious to behold, 





CHAPTER 5, 
(The meeting of Ranjha and Hr.) 

Aud Rinjha opened his eves and beheld Hir oni said :—* Be gontle with mo, Sweet- 
heart.’ 

And Hie's heart melied within her even a» the snows of Kashmir melt under the tyran- 
noua aun of J une, 

Ranjha had his flute under his arm and earrings were in his ears. His beauty was os 
the beauty of the full moon. Their four eyes met and clashed in the battlefield of Love. 
The heart of Hir swelled with happiness even ax a loaf ewelle with leaven, She sat in hia 
lnp a8 lovingly a= arrows nestle in the embrane of the quiver. They conversed happily 
ove with the other. Love triumphant rode on the field of victory, The soul of Hir was 
sure perplexed within her. She abandoned! the pride of her beauty and became submissive 
unto Ranjha. : 

" Tt is well,” quoth she, * that 1 did not beat you or say anything that was unbecoming.” 

(Post. Wiiris, none can withstand when eyes fight with eyes in the tourney of Love.) 

Ranjha replied -—* This world is a dream, Even you, proud Lady, will have to die. 
You should not be unkind to etrangers or treat poor men with haughtiness. Take back 
your couch and quilt and I will depart hence and be no more seen.’ : 

And Hir made reply -—" This couch, Hir and everything of mine is yours, Surely 
L did not reproach you. L clasp my hands in front of you. I swear I never lifted a finger 
against my Lord. Ihave been wandering masterless amongst my friends, and now God has 
sent me Ranjha to be my Master.”’ . 

And Ranjha replied :—" Oh beautcous Lady! Lovers, fagire and black cobras cannot 
be bronght to submission without incantations. The wine of your beauty has intoxicated 
me, but vou walk disdainfully.” 

Hir replied -—" 1 am your slave. Tell me, Friend! Whenoe have you come? Has 
some proud woman driven you from your home! Whither and why are you wandering ? 
What is your-name! Of what caste are you f Who is the wedded wife you have left 
behind, for whom you are sorrowing ? Youreyes are as soft as the eves of a deer. Flowers 
drop from your mouth as you speak. Tam even as your slave, Tell me friend, would it 
please you to graze my father’s buffaloes? The herd belongs to my father, but you will 
be my servant. Does that plan suit my Lord's faney f When you drink of my fathor’s 
grey buffaloes’ milk you will forget all your sad songs.” 

Ranjha replied :—* Girl, 1 am Rinjhe and » Ja} by caste, I come from Takht Hayirs, 
Lam favourite won fo Chendhri Mouju.. On his death evild ays befell mo. My brothers 
by cunning atole the best fields, My portion was stoncs aml bushes, and no rain fell there- 
on, My brothera burnt me with their taunts until T became like to roasted meat. Tf your 
lovelinnsswo please 1 will graze the herd under the shadow of your eyes, cinl do whatso- 
ever your heart wishes, But how ehalll be able to mect you} Lot usdevise some plan leat 
you go awey with your girl friends, desert me end kill me in my helplessness.” 
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Hir ~ Hir replied with folded hands :—“ I will remain your slave, and all my hanilmaidens 
will do your bidding, Is not the forest a mest place for the clashing of four eyes and the 
meeting of four lips Journeys end in lovers’ meoting. God has given me the cowherd 
for my lover and I have forgotten the love 1 hod forall my old friends and acquaintances.” 





Ranjha replied —“ Hir, you will sit among your girl friends at the spinning parties. 
T shall wander alono and disconsolate in the courtyard, and no ono will take any heed of 
me, Do not feed me on bread and then deceive me, and expe! me from the courtyard. Hir 
do not beguile me, If you mean to be trac, keep to your plighted word. Do not first b> 
kind to a stranger and then turn your back upon him.” 

Hir replied ——"I swear by my Fathor—and may my Mother die—if [ turn my faca 
from you, Without you I declare food to be abhorrent to me. 1 will never give my love 
to any other man, Sitting on water L swear by Khwaja Khizr, the god of the waters :— 

‘May I turn into s pig if | break the oath of Love. May Tbe a leper and lose my sight and 
limbs if ever I coek any husband save Ranjha.’ ” 

And Ranjha replied :—" Hir, the way of Love is difficult, and my heart ia porplexol 
within me. Love is more fearful than « sword or spear or the triple yenom of the chuselra 
snake. Pledge me your faith that you intend to be true. Remember that on the day of 
Resurrection those who have broken faith will meot those whuse trust they have betrayed.” 





CHAPTER 6. 
(Rénjha becomes Chitchak's cowherd.) 

So Hir pledged her faith and Rinjhe trosting in her stood before Mibe Chichak. Hir 
want into the presence of her father and made Rfinjba stand beside her. 

(Quoth the Poct ; “ See what o net of deceit Hir, the J&¢ girl, has spread !") 

And Hir anid -—“ My father, hail! May my life be sacrificed for you, under the shadow 
of whose protection my youth has paased happily in the Sandal Bar. Verily have Lewung 
on cords of ailk in the gardens of beauty! My father, I hove found a servant who can tend 
our buffaloes.” 

And Chdcbak replied emilingly -—“ Who is this boy and whence has he come? His 
body looks so soft that if you touch hima bruise will come. He is not fit for buffaloca work, 
He seoma of such gentle birth that methinks he will consider the buffaloes his own and him- 
selfno one’s servant. The aplendour of God shines in hisface, It is not meet that he should 
be & herdsman.” 

And Hir replied to her father:—" My father, Ranjha is of gentle birth, Hes the 
son of a Chaudhri of Takht Hazira. ‘Tia a real jewel that I have found.” 

And Chichak anid -—" He seems to bes mere lad, but be bos wise eyes and a kindly 
disposition. But why is he sad and why bas he left his home! Is he meditating any 
deosit in his heart 7” 

And Hir replied with subtlety -—" My Father, ho is as learned oa Solomon, and he can 
shave the very beard of Plato. H+ has cunning to trace out theftsand he speaks with wisdom 
in the assembly of the elders. He can decide thousands of disputes and he is learned in the 
wisdom of the Dogar Jits. He can swim buffaloes across the river and recover stolen cattle. 
He keeps all the herd oa i¢ were fn the apple of his eye. Ho ia one in a thousand in o 
country where thieves are many and good servants scarce. He stands steadfast in hia duty 
as a wrestler atands firm in the midst of the arens.” 

And Chichak replied with tenderness to Hir:—‘' You ore championing his couse 
with zeal. We will see how the boy turns out. We accept what you kay; the boy can be 
given charge of the buffaloes., but hid him take care, as it is no easy task to tend buffaloes 
in tho Bar,” 
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(Quoth the poet: ‘* Lovers are fortunate whose tangled affairs have been put straight 
by the kindness of God.”’) 

Then Hir came and told her mother :—*‘ Mother, the difficulty that has so long beset 
us has at last been settled. The herd will no longer be masterless nor go astray in the forest. 
I have entrapped a Jat, a real jewel. I entreated him kindly and beguiled him with sweet 
talk and I have at length persuaded him to be shepherd of our cattle.” 

And thus it came to pass that after alittle Hir came to Ranjha.and consoled him with 
sweet talk. And the boys of the village laughed and said to Ranjha :—‘* Now you will live 
on milk and cream all your life long.” 

And Hir said :—‘‘ You should not mind the jests of these rude boys. I will bring | 
you butter and sugar and sweet bread. Go and drive the buffaloes into the forest and 
trust in God. I and my sixty maids will accompany you and together we will track the 
footprints of the lost cattle.” 


CHAPTER 7. 
(Ranjha meets the Five Pirs in the forest.) 

God showed his mercy and the Bir was covered with green, even with innumerable 
grasses and herbs. The buffaloes formed into a black line like a snake and set out for the 
forest and Ranjha took upon himself the task of a herdsman. He called on the name of 
God and entered the forest. And the sun smote him sore and he was in great tribulation. 

Good fortune however came to him and he met the Five Pirs in the way. First came 
Khwa§ja Khizr, god of all the waters, then Shakarganj, the holy saint of Pakpattan. Then 
Shahbaz Qalandar, the holy saint of Uch, and Zakaria, saint of Multin, and Sayyid Jalal 
of Bukhfra, whom men also call Makhdim Jahaniin. And Ranjha saw by their counte- 
nances that they were holy men and besought their help. 

The Pirs replied :—“Child, eat your fill and drink grey buffaloes’ milk and live on the fat 
of the land. Dismiss all sadness from your mind. God himself will set your affairs right.” 

And RAnjha replied :—“ Sirs, Iam in great distress. You are mediators with God and 
I salaam before you seven times. I beseech you bestow the girl Hir upon me, for the fire 
of Love is devouring me.” 

The holy Pirs answered and said :—“ Child, all your wishes will be fulfilled ; your arrow 
will hit the target, and your boat will reach the shore. Hir has been bestowed on you by 
the Darbir of God. My child, remember the Five Pirs in the time of your distress.” 

Thus by the grace of God and the kindness of the Five Pirs, Hir, the Jat girl, was 
bestowed on Ranjha. 

(Quoth the poet : “ When the days of good fortune come, all the pirs, fakirs and amirs 
are ready to help.’’) . 

The Five Pirs were gracious unto Ranjha. Khizr gave him a turban tuft, Sayyid Jallal 
a dagger, Zakaria a stick and blanket, Lal Shahbaz a ring, and Shakrganj a kerchief. And 
they said :—*‘ No one will do you harm. God has made you the owner of these cattle.” 

And the buffaloes streamed out into the forest and were the glory of the land, even 
as swans are the glory of a lake. There were black buffaloes, grey buffaloes and brown. 
Some had horns upturned, others drooping, others curly horns. Some were lazy and mild 
tempered : others were fat and lusty and of fiery spirit. They gambolled and jumped and 
threshed their tails from side to side. They swam in deep water. Their soft eyes were like 
lotus buds and their teeth like rows of pearls. Ranjha drove the cattle into the forest and 
fe: happy with him and hearkened to his yoice, and he drove them whithersoever 

> listed. 
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2 CHAPTER 8. 
(Hir and Ranjha meet in the forest.) 

Hir Jatti set out from Jhang Sial. She came as a cloud of beauty from Paradise 
to fertilise the Sandal Desert, or as the soul coming to awaken the body. She came to 
fulfil the eagerness of her heart, for she was possessed with love for Ranjha. She brought 
him boiled rice, sugar and butter and milk, and she said with weeping eyes :—“ I have been 
searching for you all over the forest.” And she served him with all manner of attention. 
And Ranjha told Hir that according to Muhammadan law the promises of women were not 


to be trusted :— 

“ God himself hath said in the holy Quran: ‘ Verily your deceit is great.’ Satan is the 
Lord of evil spirits and women. Women falsify the truth and feel noshame. The word of 
women, boys, hemp-smokers and bhang-drinkers cannot be trusted. Only if you intend 
to keep your word, Hir, can the son of Mauju endure the humiliation of being a servant.” 

Hir replied :—‘‘ Do not upbraid women. None can be so persistent or steadfast as a 
woman, For the love of Joseph Zulaika renounced her kingdom. For the love of Mahiwal 
Sohni was drowned in the river. Is not the love of Laila known throughout the world and 
does not the grass grow greenon her tombto this day? Sassi dieda martyr in the 
burning sands and Shirin died too for the sake of her lover Farhad, Had not prophets 
and saints mothers that bore them? Was not Eve Adam’s equal? Men cannot be 
as bold as women. Ask Waris the poet, he knows this well. As God and the Prophet 
are true, I give you my plighted word that I will be your slave as long as blood runs in 
my veins. I am yours to do with as you will, You may sell mein the bazar if it 
so pleases you.’ So Hir comforted Ranjha with sweet words and poured out all her soul 
to him. She said:—‘‘ We shall be surrounded by enemies and you must confront all 
troubles with patience. The waves of the Ocean of Love are heavy with fate. They will 
either take us ashore or drown us. But beware of Kaidu, my wicked uncle. He is like 
Satan and bent on mischief. The world will reproach us and those who are ignorant will 
cast taunts at us, but the true lover sacrifices his life for his beloved. Lovers have no 
support but God.” 

Thus every day Hir used to take a bowl of rice and pudding to Ranjha in the 
forest, and she swore to be true tohim. She gave up her spinning and no longer sat 
with her girl friends. She was with Ranjha all the day. She set aside the blanket of 


shame. And the folk of the village put their fingers in their mouths in amazement, 


beholding her wantonness. 
(Quoth the poet :—‘‘ Those who commit sin will burn in Hell.’’) 
_ The news spread over the whole of Jhang that Hir had fallen in love with a shepherd 


and that she went to visit him every day in the forest. 
CHAPTER 9. 
(Hir’s mother is angry with her and Kaidu finds her in the forest with Ranjha.) 

_When Hir came back from the forest, her mother rebuked her saying:—‘ The taunts of 
the village-folk have consumed us utterly, Would that no daughter Hir had been born to 
me! If you cease not from wickedness your father Chachak and your brother Sultan will 
cut you in pieces.” 
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And Hir orion: :—‘‘ Listen Milki, my mother! as long as breath remains in my body 
I will not leave Ranjha. Yea! though they carve me into little pieces and I become 
a martyr at Karbala. AndsoI shall go to meet the famous lovers of old, I shall see Laila, 
and Majniin and Sassi who was drowned in the river.” . | 

And Milki was wroth with Hir and said :—“ This then is the reward your father and I 
receive for the love we have bestowed on our daughter. We thought we had planted a rose 
in our garden but it is a prickly thorn. You visit Ranjha daily in the forest and take him 
food and cake and pasty. You heed not what your parents say. Daughters who are dis- 
obedient to their parents are not daughters but prostitutes.” 

But Hir would not listen to her mother and continued to visit Ranjha in the forest. 

Meanwhile Kaidu the cripple, Hir’s uncle, constantly urged Chfichak to chastise Hir. 
He kept watch over her footsteps asa spy. He smelt the savour of the pasty and he secretly 
followed Hir when she went to the forest. At last the cunning of the cripple succeeded. 
Hir had gone to the river to fetch water and Ranjha was sitting alone, so Kaidu in the guise 
of a mendicant fagir came to him and begged for alms in the name of God. And Ranjha, 
thinking he was truly a holy man. gave him half of his pasty, Kaidu gave him a fagir’s 
blessing and retired towards the village. 

When Hir came back from the river she asked Ranjha where the other half of the pasty 
was, and he told her that a crippled fagir had come and begged in God’s name, and-as he 
seemed a saintly man he had given him half the pasty. Hir replied :—‘‘ Ranjha, where 
have your wits gone? That was no saintly fagir but my Satanic uncle Kaidu who 
goes about todestroy me. DidInot warn you? Heisasevilas Satan. He separates hus- 
bands from wives and mothers from daughters. Heis a great hypocrite, for what he sets 
up with his hands by day he kicks down by night with his feet. He will put in motion the 
well-gear of destruction and will drop ak juice into our milk.” Ranjha replied to Hir :— 
‘Kaidu has only just left and he cannot be far away. Go and stop him on some 
pretence.” 

The heart of Hir was scorched with anger against Kaidu so she ran and overtook him 
in the way and fell on him in her wrath like a tigress. She tore off his fagir’s cap and ropes 
of beads and threw them on the ground. She thrashed him even as a washerman beats 
his clothes on the washing-board, She thundered in her wrath :—‘‘ Give me back the pasty 
if you wish your life to be spared ; else I will bind you hand and foot and hang you to a 
tree. Why do you pick quarrels with girls? Half of the pasty fell on the ground : the other 
half Kaidu snatched from Hir, and having secured his prize, the cripple ran off as fast 
as his crooked legs would carry him to the village. 

Then Kaidu came before the council of the village elders and said :—‘ See, here are 
the pieces of pasty which Hir gave to Ranjha. Will you now believe when I tell you she 
is a shameless hussy ? Why does somebody not tell Chiichak to chastise her ?. She is bring- 
ing shame and humiliation on the kindred. Chiichak should have repented the day on 
which he engaged this cowherd. His wits must have forsaken him that he has not turned 


Ranjha away.” And they came and told Chitchak what Kaidu had been saying in the 
assembly of the elders. 


And Chichak was wroth and said :—‘t Kaidu is a tale-bearer and a liar: he chases 
moths allday. He thinks he becomes a perfect fagir by wearing arosary. He thinks the 
girdle makes the darvesh, Why does he wag the tongue of slander against Hir? She 
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only goes to the forest to play with her girl friends."’ But the women of the village mocked 
at Milki saying :-—‘t Your daughter is a bad girl and our hearts are burnt with shame like 
roasted meat. The drum of her shame has been beaten throughout the whole valley of 
the Chenab. If we speak to her she is insolent to us, She has the pride of a princess. 
She goes to the forest under the pretence of going to the mosque with a Qurfin under her 
arm. People think she is reading in the mosque, but she is getting another lesson from a 
different chapter. She is a bad example to the village and we are beginning to be anxious 
about our own daughters.” 


And Kaidu said to Milki:—‘“ For God's sake get your daughter married. The Qazi 
always says :—'Marry a naughty girl as soon as you can.’ Or else break her head and cut 
her into small pieces, as she is a disgrace to the village. Why do you not plaster her 
mouth up, as you plaster up your eornbins ? ” 

And Milki was at last tortured to frenzy by these taunts, and said to Mittu the barber 
woman: ‘Go and call that Hussy Hir and say her mother wants her.’ So Mittu went and 
called Hir. And Hir appeared and laughingly said to her mother :— “See, I am here.” 
And Milki said : “‘ You bad girl. You should be drowned in the deep stream for causing 
such a scandal. Grown up daughters who venture outside their father’s house should be 
thrown down the well. You are so fond of your lover, Hir, that we shall have 
to find a husband for you. If your brother comes to hear of your goings on, he 
will hurry on your betrothal or he will hack you in pieces with his sword. Why have 
you cut off the nose of the family and covered us with disgrace? Come, Mittu, take 
off her ornaments. What is the good of giving jewellery to a girl like this? She is 
tarnishing the honor of Jhang Sia]. We will dismiss the cowherd to-night. What do we 
want cowherds for ¢” 

And Hir replied :— Mother I am very fortunate in that God has sent this cowherd to 
your house. All men thank God when they get such a treasure given them. What the Pen 
ot Destiny has written has come to pass. Why do you noise abroad the whole affair? Do 
you not know that three things should be kept secret, fire, a sword, and Love ?” 

Thus Hir withstood her parents to their faces and refused to give up Ranjha. And 
Milkisaid to Ch achak:—‘‘See how the girl withstands us to our faces. All our kith and kin 
put their fingers ‘1 their mouths with amazement and talk sarcastically about us, Ske 
has levelled the pride of the Sials to the dust.” 

And Chiachak replied :—‘‘ Give her away at once. Thrust her out from the village. 
She is altogether abominable. Why did you not suffocate her when she was born, Milki, 


or poison her when she was & baby ?” 


CHAPTER 10. 


(Scandal spreads in the village and Chichak dismisses Ranjha and then recalls him.) 

“5 when Ranjha brought the cows back that night Chichak was wroth, and he called 
Ranjha and in the presence of all his kinsfolk rebuked him saying :—“ Friend, give up the 
buffaloes and go away ! You have become a subject for scandal and eyil tale-bearing. Tell 
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me, brethren of the Sials, what sie haya we for: a cowherd like this 2 1é did ee 
to be a bull among my cows. I meant mo to take buffaloes and not girls into the forest; 
We eat taunts all day long on his account.’ 

Thereupon Ranjha threw down his shepherd’s crook and blanket and iquitted 
Chiichak’s herd of cattle, even as a thief’ leaves the hole in the wall when he hears the 
watchman’s footsteps. And he spake to Chichak in his anger :—‘ May thieves take away 
your buffaloes and dacoits run away with your calves. What do I care for your buffaloes 
or yourdaughter? For twelve years I have been grazing your buffaloes and now you 
turn me away without wages. You are looting me like a 6dnia (Hindu trader) whose ledger 
stays quietly in his shop while the interest swells into a mountain. So your daughter 
stayed in her house and you got my services for nothing.” So Ranjha in a rage shook 
the dust of the Sials off his feet and gave up the service of Chichak. 

But as soon as Ranjha had gone, the buffaloes refused to graze any longer. Some were 
lost, some were drowned : others were devoured by tigers or got lost on the further bank of 
the river, The $ials made attempt to recover their cattle but to no purpose, so Chachak 
repented of his decision saying :—** The buffaloes will not graze. We are worn out with 
our exertions.” And Hir said to her mother :—‘* My father has turned the cowherd 
away and see the poor condition into which the cattle have fallen. People do not think 
my father has dealt fairly with the cowherd.”’ 

And Milki said to Chachak :—“All the people curse us for having turned the cowherd 
out without paying him his wages. Had he asked for his wages you would have had to pay 
him a whole bag full of money Go and beseech him to come back. Tell him Hir is 
disquieted by his absence.” > ate ie 

Chfichak said to Milki, his wife :— Go you and pacify him. Tell him to graze the 
buffaloes till Hir’s marriage. Let him enjoy happiness. Who knows what may befall be- 

tween now and then! We Jats are known to be sharp customers. We must get him by 
hook or by crook.” 

So Milki went to her brothers’ and their wives’ courtyard and enquired where Ranjha 
had gone, and having found him she entreated him saying :—* Do not fret over much about 
the quarrel you had with Chichak. Parents and children often fall out in such small matters. ~ 
Come back and milk our buffaloes, and spread Hir’s couch. Since you have gone she has 
been much displeased with us. Only you can pacify her. Our cattle, our wealth, the Sials 
and Hir herself are all yours.” And Hir said to Ranjha :—‘* You should hearken to my 
mother for is she not the mother of your beloved? My parents have not yet decided on 
my cha” and marriage is a one way off. we knows which side the camel will sit 
down ?’ 

So palanh hearkened to the words of Hir’s mother, and once more became Chichak’s 
herdsman, and he drove the cattle into the forest ; and he bathed and called on the name 
of God. And Hir brought him roasted barley and wheat flour mixed with sherbet, and 
she bowed herself before him. Love in person ministered to Ranjha. 

One day the Five Pirs appeared before him, and Ranjha bowed himself to the ground, 
and Hir was with him. And the Pirs said :—“‘ Children, we salute you. Remember God. 
Do not tarnish the word of Love. Ranjha you are Hir’s, and Hir is yours. A pearl and 
a ruby have come together. Your Love will cause trouble and strife in the world. The 
world will taunt you, but be brave and steadfast. Do not abandon love and remember God 
day and night.” . 





S T6, Which way the wind will blow, . 
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CHAPTER 11. 
(The Kazi admonishes Hir but she refuses to give up Ranjha.) 

Now when Hir came back from the forest her parents sent for the Kazi and the Kazi 
sat between Chuchak and Milki, and Hir was made to sit in front of the Kazi. 

And the Kazi said : “ Child with all gentleness we give you counsel. Take heed unto 
our words with patience. It is not becoming for the daughter of Chuchak to talk to cowherds 
and penniless coolies. You should sit in the assemblies of women in their spinning parties. 
Turn your red spinning wheel and sing the merry songs of the Chenab. Your demeanour 
should be meek and modest, remembering the dignity of your father and his family. For 
Jats carry weight in the world and girls should think of their parents. They should not 
gad abroad. In a few days the messengers of your wedding will be here. The 
preparations for the marriage* are all but complete. The Kheras will bring a marriage 
procession in a few days to take you to the house of your husband,” 

And Hir replied to her father: “As wine-bibbers cannot desert the bottle, as opium- 
eaters cannot live without opium, so I cannot live without Ranjha. As the stain of 
mango juice cannot be washed away from clothes, so the stain of love cannot be erased 
when once the heart has fallen a victim. Love is like baldness. You cannot get rid of 
it even in twelve years.” 

Thereupon Chuchak said to Milki: “You have spoilt your daughter with too much 
kindness. She listens to nobody’s advice. Rip open her belly with a sickle; pierce her 
eyes with a needle, and smash her head with a milking stool. 

The Kazi said : ““ Those who do not obey their parents will be burnt alive. The girl 
seems to welcome death and the stake. Girl, you should beware of Love. Under pain of 
Love Sohni drowned herself in the river. Sassi died a martyr in the desert. When fathers 
become angered they hew their daughters in pieces. They bind them hand and foot and 
cast them into a deep pit. If we say the word you will be done to death at once. If evil 
doers are killed, God does not avenge their death.” 

And Hir replied to the Kazi: “ Woe to that nation that destroys its daughters.’ It 
will be accursed and utterly perish from off the earth. The blood of the victims will 
bear testimony. Those who kill their daughters will be accounted sinners in the day of 
resurrection. God will say,‘ Eat them, as you have killed them with your own hands.’ I 
will be submissive in all things to my parents, but do not ask me to give up the 


shepherd. Ihave pledged my faith to him. Mother, if you wish for happiness in this 


world, give Hir in marriage to Ranjha. It is easy to give advice, but difficult to pursue 
the path of Love.” 

And Milki replied : “ My daughter, all the people taunt us when they see your wicked 
ways. You are a black-faced wanton. You are thinking of Ranjha all the time. You 
weary the body and soul of your parents with sharp words. You bark like a bitch day 
and night.” 

And Sultan, Hir’s brother came forward and said ; “ Mother, she puts us to disgrace in 
the whole world. Do not keep such a bad daughter. Give her poison and get rid of her 
at onee, If she does not obey you and sitin purdah, I will killher. Do not let the shepherd 
into this compound or I will cut him into little pieces. Mother, if you do not bring your 
daughter into submission I will burn the house down.” 


‘ See page 15. 5 Female infanticide is not uncommon in India, 
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Hir replied to her brother :* Dear brother, my life is yours. When four eyes have met 
and clashed in Love, the course of Love cannot be stopped. My fate was written by the 
Fen of Destiny on the first Day of Days. The Pen and the Tablet of Destiny prostrated 
themselves before Love. How can poor Hir withstand it! All the Jot girls of Jhang 
are in love with him. My dear brother you should pray to God that all the girls should 
follow the example of Hir. You should sacrifice » thousand sisters at the feet of Love.” 


And the Kazi yet again urged Hir tovdesist from her evil ways saying that girla who 
disobeyed their parents would be Josers in the day of Judgment, And Hir made answer 
to the Kazi; “Lovers cannot disburden themselves of the burden of love. Know, Kazi 
that | will never accept a Khera in marriage even though I am bound with iron chains or 
ropes. if 1 turn my face from Ranjha and desert Love to-morrow I shall be disharred in 
the Resurrection from the company of Lovers. To this burden of shame I will never 
consent. I deem the infamy of the world as a pleasure ns long as I keep the Love of Ranjha, 
Waris, T shall be ealled the Hir of Réinjha in heaven, in the assembly of Fatima the danghter 
of the prophet.” : 

And the Kazi was wroth and anid; * Nobody can step or stay this wicked girl. Hir's 
pride knows no beunds, She must be given awny in marriage at once.” 

And Hir called aside one of her girl friends and sent her to Ranjha at once with the 
following message : “ My parents and the Kazi are oppressing me ond my life js being taken 
from me even as sugar is pressed out of a sugar mill, You, friend, are living happily but an 
army of sorrows is invading me," 

And the gicl went and gave this message to Ranjha and told him to comfort Hir as she 
wna boing humiliated. 





CHAPTER 12, 
(Rdngha Aas auchience of the Pive Pirs and Mithi discourses on Love.) 


And Ranjha when he heard this was sad and desired in his heart to call on the Five 
Pirs ; ap he bathed in the river and then took his fate and began to play. And he stood 
before the Five Pirs with folded hands and weeping eyes, and he prayed -: “* For God's 
sake, help me, or my love will be ruined.’ And the Five Pire at once came to hia help, say- 
ing: *' We have seen in our dream that your mind haa been perplexed and your soul sore 
troubled within you.” And the Pires said: Sing to us two or three songs as our heart i« 
yearning for song.” 

So Ranjha began to sing before the Five Pir. He took his flute and cunningly mn 
his fingers over the notes, He played the seven modes, even the modes of Kharj, Rakhab, 
Sanchar, Pancbam, Maddam, Durat, and Nikaoli,and with much skill he kept time to the 
beats of the drum, and he also played many variations on these tures, even from Urab unto 
Gaddi Dum. And heeang all the songs that men sing, oven the song of Bishenpatti and the 
songs that the women of the Manjha sing, the song of Sohni and Mahiwal and the songs the 
hillmen sing. He declaimed the shrill verses of Kabit, the songs of the Gujars and the 
#ongs of the women of the east. And with the singing und the music he became as one in 
o trance. He swayed like « cobra. And the hearts of the Five Pirs were moved hearing 
R&njha sing, and they said: “ Ask any favour of us and we will give it.'’ 
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_ R&njho replied: * Admit me to your holy order; make me a Malang ond give me Hip 
us my Malangai and Mate.”’ And the Pira said: “ We will be your helpers, Hr is yours 
but use her not as a wife,as men use women. Donotdesert her nor take her away from her 
parents house for she is no penniless girl nor a girl of mean birth, and remember to cast your 

And Ranjha being perplexed in heart went to Mithi the barber woman and asked her 
concerning the ways of women and Love. And Mithi replied: “The way of Love is hard 
and the path ia tortuous, The taste of Love is as bitter as poison, ‘The very lettera of Love 
on ISHQ are like the coils of asnake and only very wise men Know ita ecorets, Love to the 
potter woman is part of the days work like cating and drinking; the love of a shepherdess is 
fierce like « wolf: the love of a Sikh woman is a4 violent as the current of the Chenab, 
The love of a shrofl woman is as clear cul as the year 37 on the coins of Muhammad Shah. 
The Bengali woman's love is fitful. The Hindustani’s is childish, A little girl's love 
ia fretful and peevish ; she is always taunting and reproaching her lover. Kanjars know 
not what love ia, God’s curse on the casual light—o'loves. Touch them not. The love 
of a Khatri woman is a4 soft as dough. The hill woman loves openly but the Peshawar 
woman in secret. But hark ye. The birth pluce of Love is among the Sials, Jhang is 
the father of Love and the Chenabis its mother, Did not Love exist from the beginning 
of the world? Did not God love Muhammad? Did not the holy soints know Love 
even Adam and Eve, and Zakaria who got caught in a tree and sawn asunder! Did not 
Abrahom love Ishmael { Waa not God displeased with King Solomon and did not He east 
him down from his throne in his displeasure, in the twinkling of aneye t Love aleo slew 
Huvan and Hossinthe holy martyrs, and is not the listof earthly Lovers long and famous 
—even Mirta and Sahiba, Chander, Badan. Sherin, Kamrup, Sasi and Punnoo, Laila and 
Majnun, Sohni and Mahiwal, Joseph anil Zuleila,” 

And RAnjha and Hir took counsel how they might conceal their plana from Hir’s 
parents; so they decided to take Mithi the barber woman into their confidence so that they 
might meet in Mithi’s house. And Hir slipped five gold ooins into Mithi’s hands and made 
her promise not to tell the sevret to the other girls, And Mithi’s heart grew warm when 
she aaw the moncy. Verily without money there is no kith or kin or kindness in the world 
Without money there is no wit nor wisdom. With the help of money the fool is the equal of 
the wise man. Waris, if you trust in God, he will give you your portion of the good things of 
thia world. 

Mithi's house was near the waitcring place of the cattle, a littio aside in a quict corner, 
lt was full of quilts ond beds and soft coverlota, and Mithi used to scatter flowers for 
Ranjha and Hir to walk on. Ranjha’s orders were obcyed throughout the house and he 
was treated with as much honour as a-con-in-law. sind Hir used to come during the night 
and stay till one watch of the night remained and then slip buck ta her own house, In the 
morning Ranjha drove the buffaloes out to graze in the forest. Under the pretence of 
bathing, Hir and her girl friends used to meet him in the forest on the bunks of the Chenab, 
And the banks of the Chenab langhed ond shook with their merry making. RéAnjha played 
on the flute and Hir and her girl friends sang the merry songs of the Chenab. Bonin, the guld- 
amith girl wrung the water out of her dripping hair and shook it over Ranjha, and then kissed 
him and ran away langhing. The daughter of Sadoo the weaver clung to him aa o leather 
water-bag clings to the lack of the water-carrier, and Miron and Bibi, the daughters of Fatto 
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the wood-seller ran and caught Hir and Rinjha and pressed thelr two faces together. San- 
patti, the shepherd's daughter, mocked them, and when Ranjha ran after her she dived into 
the water like» tall water fowl and escaped. Some stood like orance among the tall reeds ; 
others swam like otters. Some wadddled to the banks likea : others floated on the 
water like dead fishes. Hir swam round Ranjha alone and floated towards him with roguish 
glances. With much cunning she set herself to catch that fish of Takht Hozara. 

But the shepherds heard of these things and came and told the news to Kaidu; and 
Kaidu said to Milki: “Your daughter ia a daughter of shame, She plays with the 
shepherd in the pools of the Chenab river, She has tainted the honour of the country side. 
We have tried all we can, both her parents andthe Kazi and I, but we can do nothing 


with her.“ 


So Milki sent Aulia the barber, Alfoo the shoemaker, Jammoo the ploughman and 
Doodoo the baker to fetch Hir, And they went and said to Hir: “‘ Your mother is rory 
angry with you. Chuchak and the assembly of elders will thrash you.” a 

And to Ranjha they said: '' A great calamity will befall you as Milki threatens to kill 
you. The Sinls are so filled with wrath that they have not kindled fire on their hearths the 
whole day. Tho whole tribe is angry, ‘ho Sials have deterinined to kill you, 

So Hir came and salaamed to ber mother, und her mother said to her: “* You shameless 
hussy, you loud tongued abandoned harlot, you slit-nosed prostitute with cat's eyes, You 
are a pool of filthy water os dirty as the bottam of atunk, You can teach the cows to frisk 
whon the'bulla come after them and you must know full well how bull buffaloes run after 
the cows. Fine mating there has been in the forest. You have dragged the name and 
fame of your family in the mad. You have caused your scandal to be noised abroad in every 
street and alley of the village.” 

And Hir replied angrily to her mother: “ The mouth of a liar ie a foul thing, Why 
ure you speaking lies? Mother, what is the good of this overmuch talk? The cowherd 
waiin the jungle and Twas playing with my girl friends. Whose she ass have I stolen } 
Why has this storm burst on my head? Why publish in the four corners of the city 
what ts only known toa few? May pain rot and disease consume the unfortunato 
daughter of Milki. I will not give up Ranjha even if my great grandfather comes and 
tries to make me do eo,” 

And Milki was silent before Hir aa she saw that Hir was determined and that her heart 
was fixed, and that she had no fear of death stall, And Kaidu, the Jame, the tale-bearer, 
the son of Satan, went abont tho village with his wicked half-closed eyes saying : “ you fools 
why do you nut take my advice 1 Nobody will give you better counsel. 1 tell you the girl 
walke arm in arm with Ranjha all day in the forest. If you do not take care he will run 
away with her, ond where will be the honour of the Sials }” 








CHAPTER 1%. 
(Hir thrashes Kaidu and Kaidu complaina to the village eldera,) 

And ir's girl friends came ly her saying: “ Your evil uncle is stirring up the whole 
aasembly of elders against you. He has noised the whole affair in the bazaar by beat of 
dram. f thie goes unheeded who will call you Hir? He should be taught o Josson 
which he will notforget. So Hir took counsel together with her girls, and at her bidding 
they waited for an opportunity and caught Kaidu and surrounded him like a potter 
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catches his ass, They tore off his beggar's girdle and throw him onthe ground, They 
beat him'on the back and over the head. Their blows resounded like the hammers of the 
copperamiths. They pulled out his hair und blackened bis face with soot. They broke 
his cups and cooking pota. 

Kaidu cried out like a thief in the hands of the constable, and in his rage he bit 
them, scratched them and tore thier clothes into ribbons, But the girls crowded round 
‘him and kept him st bay, even as the Police guards encirele Lahore. They then burnt his 
hut and let the dogs and the chickens looge all over his property, 


And with blazing torches they went off triumphantly to announce their victory to Hr, 
How can 1 describe the prowess of these fair beauties | 11 was as if the royal armies had 
returned to Lahore after subdoing Muttra. And Kaidu with blood flowing from hia wounds 
and with torn clothes raised a great hue and cry saying: “ [ como for justice. Administer 
justice, O assembly of elders! They have set fire to my hut. Dope snd cocks 
‘and hens have looted my opium and bhang. They have broken my pots and pans and 
the bowl my master wave me, They have thrashed me and humbled me before the whole 
world.. I om wearied with weeping. I will lay my complaint before the whole world. 
1 will seek justice from the Kazi.” 


And Chuchak turned to Kaidu and said; “Go away cripple. You are the prince of 
rogues and are alwaya seeking quarrels, You worry people and then come and how! before 
the elders. You tease girls and then try and get them into trouble.” 


And the elders sent for the girls and asked them why they had beaten the poor lame 
fakir. “ Had they detected him in any wrong doing !” 

The girls put their fingers intotheir mouths with amazement and replied : ‘He is « lewd 
and wicked fellow, He pinches our cheeks and handles us ina mighty uobecoming 
fashion, He spies out our coming and goings and he chases us asa bull chases a buffalo,”’ 

Then Hir and her companions came before Milki and complained saying; " fe are 
your humble servants. Kaida is 5 mad dog to be spurned. Why do you not drive him 
away | We have not touched him, Why do you not believe ust Tt is indeed o strange 
word, He treats us outrageously and picks a quarrel with ws, and then you go and 
console him with «oft words, Yon are kind to » quarrelsome knave like him and make your 
daughters stand before the village elders. This is a new kind of justice. We are your 
humble obedient servants.” 

And Kaidu again made a preat hue and ery before the assembly and asked for redress 
anid justice. And the elders advised him to be patient ined qniet, saying : * The girla have 
behaved oxceedingly foolishly, The fakir has been very hardly dealt with.” Then they 
scolded the girls and consoled the cripple, promising to build him a new hut and to give 
him more ‘post " and * bhang © and all the things the girls had destroyed. And Kaidu 
grumbled and was discontented in his heart and mattered: © These oldera have lost faith and 
have abandoned justice. ‘They #hew partiality to their daughters. It ina poor consolation 
they have given mp. Verily it isa case of: ‘A blind king and oppressing officials," "' 

And Chuchak answered Kaldu sharply and said; “Our village’ elders are not 
men without shame or fear of God. Wedothe thing that ian just, and hate the thing 
that is evil, Let me see with mine own eyes that vour story is true and I will out the 
throat of the wicked jade and turn the shepherd ont of the country.” 
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And Kaidu muttered to himself: ** 1 will grind Hir’s flesh into small pieces like bhang, 
and I will make a rope of the hair of the shepherd.” And he replied to Chuchak : “ If you 
do not beat her after seeing her shame with your own eyes, then the assembly of 
elders are liars.” So Kaidu revolved in hisown mind howhe might catch Hir and Ranjha in 
the forest and bring Chuchak to see them, for he reflected : ““ Who will punish his daughter 
merely on what I say? Who will set the village on fire to avenge the loss of one sheep ? ” 

So Kaidu lay in ambush in the forest like a closed fist. He hid himself like a dog in 
the bushes. ‘The next morning Ranjha drove the cattle into the forest, and after two watches 
of the day had gone, Hir and her companions in their scarlet clothes came into the forest. 
The forest was all ablaze with the beauty of the Sial girls. And the girls played “Toss the 
red handkerchief ” (Lal Kachorni) together and then went back to their homes. Ranjha 
and Hir stayed behind and slept together peacefully in the forest. And Kaidu spying them 
together alone ran off to the village as fast as his crippled legs would carry him, and said 
to the assembly of the elders : “‘ Come and see strange things in the forest.”’ 


CHAPTER 14. 
(Chuchak finds Ranjha and Hir in the forest.) 


Chuchak muttered to himself: ‘‘ We have been dishonoured before the whole assem- 
bly.” And he saddled his horse and took a spear in his hand. It shone like lightning. 
The clatter of his galloping sounded from afar in the forest. And Hir heard the noise and 
was afraid of the coming of her father. And she said to Ranjha: “Get up, my father is 
coming.” Then she wept and said: “ I shall not come again here so forgive me.” And 
she hurried from Ranjha’s side. 


Mehr Chuchak was tortured to frenzy on secing them alone in the forest. He said: 
‘See the tyranny of God. Women are roaming about here alone in the forest.” Shame 
pierced his heart. He quivered with rage and said: “I will break your legs in two and 
cut off your head. Only thus will the scandal be stopped.” 


And Hir turned towards Ranjha and said: * Shepherd, leave your buffaloes and go 
away to your home. No one in future will care for you or bring your food. Forgive me, 
my father, for what hashappened. I am your own dear daughter and it is not meet for men 
of gentle birth to bring about their own disgrace by publishing abrcad their daughter’s 
defects.” 


Chuchak stood bewildered like a saint that has drunken deeply of bhang, and he 
bethought him that Hir ought to be given away in marriage soon, 


Now when Ranjha became a shepherd and tended the buffaloes of Chuchak, news 
was taken to his brethren in Takht Hazara. The brothers of Ranjha wrote to the 
Sials saying: “‘ You have employed the scn cf Manju Chandri as @ shepherd. How strange 
are the doings of Almighty God. He left us in anger and we have been searching for him 
day and night. All his fields have been made ready for cultivation; we have bushels of 
grain ready for him when he returns. the produce of all these years that he has been 
away. He has been in our minds always, and our wives who were his comrades are weeping 
for him. He has cut off our nose by becoming a grazier of buffaloes. We shall be 
grateful to you if you will send him back; otherwise we shall have to come with a 
special embassage to lay our request before you.” 3 
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And Chuchak replied : ‘‘ We have employed Ranjha as Hir's servant. Had he been an 
evil man, we should have expelled him. The whole village stands in awe of him and 
all the shepherds obey him. Why have you turned sucha young manas this out of 
your house? He is neither lame nor lazy nor clumsy fingered, We will not turn him out, 
but if he wishes to see his brothers no one will prevent him.” 

And Ranjha’s brothers and their wives wrote tauntingly to Hir and said: “If you 
want boys to debauch we can supply you with plenty. It is a matter of amazement 
how much debauchery is being taught nowadays. You have robbed us of our brother- 
inJaw whose face was like the moon. You should pick out a bigger man for your love 
intrigues. This boy RAnjha is too young to know what love means.’’ Now Hir had the 
letter read out to her and she told the contents to Ranjha, and after coneuiene him, 
she caused the following answer to be written on her behalf. 

‘“* Your letter has been received, We are shocked at its contents. We have employed 
Ranjha as a grazier of buffaloes and we will not let him go. The once plucked Bel flower 
cannot be reset on the branch. Broken glass cannot be united. The bones that have once 
been thrown in the Ganges cannot return. Past times can never come back. The contract 
of love once entered on cannot be broken.” 

And RA&njha’s sisters-in-law replied to Hir: ‘ If you wish to challenge us on the score 
of beauty we are ready to accept the challenge. We are all of us beautiful and all our 
lives we have been servants of our dear Riinjha. He is like the moon to us and we are 
like the Pleiades to him. He beats and abuses us but still we are his servants. You 
may take another slave from us inhis stead and we shall be grateful, We have been sore 
distressed by his absence and we are like swans separated from the herd.” 


To this letter Hir replied as follows without the knowledge of Chuchak: “ Greetings. 
What you ask me about Ranjha is impossible. I swear on the Koran I cannot give him 
up. Why are you so fond of him ? His love is with me. In the assembly of the girls we 
sing songs about him. You are fine sisters-in-law, You are always squabbling with him. 
Your taunts have made him as thin as a piece of board.” 

To this Ranjha’s sisters-in-law made reply : “ He belonged to us but you stole him. 
You rob us of our money bags and then play the usurer over us. You come to borrow 
a light and then claim to be mistress of the house. The simpleton fell into your wily 
clutches like a blind mouse hunting for food in an empty corn bin. May the curse of the 
Poet Waris Shah fall upon you, Hir, for you have robbed us of our dear brother-in-law.” 

And Hir replied: ‘‘ Did Ranjha’s sisters-in-law love him so much when they turned 
him out of his father’s house? Did not his brothers expel him for a few roods of land ? 
He slipped away from his home in despair even as a pearl slips off a silken thread. He 
roams all day in thick forests and has sold his soul to this sinful personage. He refuses to 
go however much you exert yourselves. You can let his brothers know that we do not 
intend to restore him even for hundreds of thousands of rupees.” 


CHAPTER 165. 
(Chuchak proposes to get Htr married.) 
Now during all this time Chuchak was perplexed in his heart about his daughter Hir - 
and he called his relations and castefellows together in an assembly to consult about Hir’s 
marriage. He was undecided whether to give her in marriage to RAanjha or elsewhere. 
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Ceashiaky was determined to marry her somewhere to avert disgrace, and his wethren 
ayreed with him, but they urged that Sials had never given their daughters to the Ranjhu 
tribe and that they would be disgraced if they give their daughter to such lowly and needy 
folk, The brotherhood recommended an alliance with the house of the Kheray as boing 
Jats of good lineage whom Chuchak would be proud to own aa relations, They said that 
the Kheras hnd already sent their barbers to propove the betrothal. So Chuchak took the 
advice of the brotherhood and announoed the betrothal to his friends and relations. The 
women of his household beat drums and gave presenta to the minstrels and gave them bowls. 
of sugar, They sang songs and made merry. Tho Kheraa received the news with great 
joy. They assembled in crowds and danced with delight. They distributed dishes of milk 
and rice. But when Hir and Ranjha heard the merriment, sorrow fell upon them and their 
heart turned to cursing. Hir was angry with her mother for betrothing her against her 
will and said she would never go with the Kheras however much her mother tried to 
make her. “ When did Task you for a husband,” she exclaimed: “‘Why do you try to 
eoneeal designs which cannot long remain hidden. You have betrothed a swan to an owl. 
You have mated a fairy to a bull,”’ 

And Hir said to Ranjha ; “Great Tyranny bas fallen wpon us, Let us goaway to some 
distant part of the country, for when once [am admitted into the house of the Kheras they 
will never allow me to come back. We have been fighting on the battle-field of Love. It 
dows not become a gallant warrior to deaert the battle-field.” 

Rinjha replied: “ Love does not taste well if it is composed of theft and stealth and. 
abduction, You are asking me to run away like a thief that has been found out.” 

Now the girls of Jhang Sial assembled together and came before Rinjhe and asked : — 
“How fares it with you now? ‘You have been grazing buffaloes day and night and now all 
the preparations for the marriage have been made and the barbers have delivered their 
message all over the country, Foolwh man, ask the girl why she ia treating you like this. 
You should say to her: ‘ [If you intended to turn your face from me why did you made me 
undergo such hardships? You have helped me on to the roof and now you kick away the 
ladder. That muat be all, Hir, our friendship must now end.’ ™ 

Ranjha replied to the girls and said: “The uttering of many words is folly; all ills 
must be borne with patience. [f God ia good, the Khera and Hir Sia) will never mate 
together. The patience of the heart is victorious over the world. You chattering women 
know nothing of Love. Verily Love isa bitter herb and sour to cat. Patience alone can 
tend the cloven sky, Those who keep silent always succeed.” 

And Hir’s girls came and said to her: '' You have been insincere and have deserted your 
faith. Your Lover Ranjha is ready to throw away his shepherd's stick and blanket and to 
leave your father's country. If you intended to break faith with him why did you firat 
encourage him and then break hie heart? He has borne the taunts of the whole world for 
your sake and you have been a great tyrant, Remember that the throne of God trembles 
when a man is deprived of his right.” 

And Hir replied to the girls: “ Hide him under your sheet and bring him to me 
disguised as a girl, but do not let my parenta know. We shall then be face to face and 
you can decide like « true judge. Those who have been trus will be acquitted and those « 
who have been false will be blamed. T have been telling this lover of mine to run away 
With me but be missed his chance, Why does he turn round now and bewail bis Jot.” 

So one night the girls brought Ranjha disguised aga girl, and Hir and Baénjha once 
again pledged their troth to be truo to one another, 
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(Hir ia married (2 Saida againal. har will.) 

Meanwhile the Kheras asked the Brahmans to consult the augury of the Stars 

The Brahmans fixed Virwati (Thursday) in the month of Sawan for, the wedding - Bat 
Rinjha all-thia time was sad in his heart. Meanwhile all the kitchens were busy making 
preparations for the feast, and fine flour, sugar and butter melted into each other's embrace 
as an affectionate sister-in-law embraces her brother-in-law. 

There were all sorts of “ pilao ” and soups and all kinds and varieties of rice, ever 
Mushki and Basputti and Muzagir and Begami and Sonputti. And they brought baskets of 
clothes of all kinds—huge plates of every soct of sweetmeat and divers frurte. And there 
was noend to the ornaments, armioets, anklets, necklaces, carrings ond noserings which 
were prepared asa dowry for the Bride. 

There were large dishes and emall dishes. There were “ sarma " boxes for the bride 
to paint her oyes. There were drinking bowl: of all sizes, frying pans, kneading dixhes, 
‘spoons, rolling pins, milk cans and dinner trays, all of costly and regal magnificence, 
The lovers of the quests turned green with jealousy when they saw the abandanoe of ¥ 
good things, The potter women brought eurthen pots and the bakers brought fuel from . 
the forest. ‘The water carriers tushed about drawing water from the wells. Mon with 





ropes and poles were carrying large cooking-pots and others were carrying old fashioned ‘- 
guns and culverts, A large host of people came to enjoy Chuchak's hospitality, There rae 
‘were multitudes of barbers cooking the food. Chuchak haa gnined credit in the world : 
and the people are praying for his long life and prosperity. - 
And RAnjhs left his buffaloca anc sat ina corner sad ab heart. 7 
* Meanwhile flocks of beautiful women lined the tops of all the houses to wateh 
the marringe procession. They were os delicate os fairies and as beantifol as houris. 
Their fairy forme must have been compounded of mask and perfume. They exchanged 
ribald songs and pleasantries with the women of the bridegroom’s party, They finshed | 
their beautiful red eyes and sang in sweet tones, They uncovered their heads and F 
shoulders and showed their rounded breasts. They gazed at their owo beanty in their 


thumb looking-ginsses, They were tantalising their maddened lovers: They clapped 
their hands and danced and sang songs of welcome to the Bridegroom. They greeted 
every body as they passed with some new song 

The crowd ond the noise was as great as at the Fairs of Pokpatian or Nigah or 
Rattan or Thamman, where women flock to Eiss the tomb of the saint and attain the 
achievement of their desires. 

The girls went wild with jealousy whenthey saw the costly robes of the married 
Sial women. Then canie the musicians, the dancing girls and the jeaters and the miniatrels * 
with trumpets and cymbals even from Kashmir and the Dekkan. The horses neiched 
and the ground quivered with the trampling of many hoofs, ‘There were groy horses, 
piebald horses, duns and roans, and chestnuts groomed to shine like the sun and gorgeously 

ea parisoned, Their curs were quivering with excitement. They were ridden by 
handsome Khera youths, and the dancing girls sang and declaimed with amorous gestures, 








and they danced like peacooks; The men beating the drum chanted songs. The riders ‘- 
had xpears in their hands and were merry with good drink. ‘The folds of their turbans ’ ; 
were sowked in saffron, The saddle bells tinkled asthe horses neighed arti saan od. - 


Thus the marriage procession came from Rangpur to Jhang and they halted at the 
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village guest house. And mats were brought for them to sit on and huqqas of gold 
and silver and brass were brought for them to smoke. Garlands were flung round their 
necks. The minstrels sang to them and the Kheras distributed money to the minsti als 
with lavish hands. 

When the procession arrived Ranjha’s soul and his heart was scorched like roasted meat, 
and he said to himself sadly: “ Saida is drunk with joy to-day though he has not touched 
wine. Saida has become a Nawab and Hir his princess—who cares for poor Ranjha the 
shepherd. Death is better than life withont my beloved.”’ And the people in their pity for 
Ranjha said ‘ Chuchak has been cruel. He has broken his word and disgraced his Faith.” 

Meanwhile the members of the marriage procession girded on their belts and proceeded 
to the house of the bride. The oilmen held their torches in their hands to light the 
way for the procession and the barbers presented dishes of sweets to the bridegroom’s 
party. Then five rupees and a shawl were given to the Kheras. When the relations of the 
bride and the bridegroom met they put the bridegroom and his best man on horseback. 

Then the fire works began. Three were stars and catherine wheels, bombs, 
balloons, and coloured rain rockets, and set pieces of elephants, stags, peacocks, coloured 
circles, and moving thrones and revolving moons. All the neighbourhood flocked to see 
the fireworks. After the fireworks came the dinner, and rice and sugar and butter were 
distributed in big dishes, and the singing women sang songs and were given money. 

The bride and bridegrocm were made to sit facing each other and each one put 
‘*surma ’’ in the other’s eyes, and the fun waxed fast and furious and the girls pestered the 
bridegroom with jokes and riddles and questions. They gave him a sheaf of wheat and 
‘asked him if he could weave a basket. They made the bride close her fist and asked the 
bridegroom if he could open it. They threw a pair of women’s petticoats over his head. 
“Try and lift this heavy cup with one finger,’ shouted one girl, “ bring us some stallions’ 
milk,’ said another. ‘How can you work a well without bullocks ?’ said a third. ‘Can 
you pitch a tent withou’ poles? Can you put an elephant into a saucer?’ said another. 
They tickled him under the chin and asked jeeringly, why he had brought his old mother 
along. To whom did he want to marry her? Was he hunting for a husband for his sister 
among their shepherds?) At whom was his best man’s mother casting her eyes. ‘* We 
can get the very cowheid you want for your mother.” 

And Saida replied mockingly: ‘* You are as lively and as wise as Belkis the wife of 
Solomon herself and your wit burns us up entirely. Go to Dhonkal and you'll see a 
tent pitched without poles. Yes, I can make a well go without bullocks—take off your 
clothes and jumpin. I have already married your cowherd’s sister and we can supply 
lusty men to suit allof you. I am ready to take all of you home with me.” Thus they 
jested and feasted at the marriayve feast of Hir and Saida. 

The Kazi who was to solemnise the marriage was given a seat on the floor. They 
appointed two witnesses and an attorney and prepared to offer prayers. They told Hir 
the five principles of Islam and made her recite the “ Kalma.”’ They told her the definition 
of Faith and made her repeat ‘‘ there is only one God and Muhammad is his Prophet.” They 

made her read the six Kalmas and taught her the Five Times of Prayer. And Hir the Sial 
said angrily to the Kazi:** Why bother your head to pick a quarrel? Ido not intend to 
turn my face away from Ranjha. What have Kazis and the “Shara” to do with True 
religion? There is a big well in Hell into which Kazis will be thrown by God.” ° 


The Kazi again admonished Hir but she was displeased and refused to sa 


SES Oe ant | ya word to him. 
The Kazi said to Hir; “‘ You should obey the orders of your religion, if you wish to live.’ 
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Hir replied : ‘I shall cry out in the Court of God that my mother betrothed me to 
Ranjha and has broken her promise... -. My love is known to the Dhul Bashak (the cobra 
that supports the world), to the Pen and the Tablet of Destiny and to the whole earth and 
Sky.” 

The Kazi said: “ Proud Beauty, wrapped in musk and insolence. The prophet has 
ordained marriage and God has said in his holy writ * MARRY.” Obey the bidding of your 
parents and accept the Khera as your husband. Are you the queen of Jamshid or the 
daughter of Nadhu Shah that we should be afraid to tell you the truth? I will beat you 
with the whips of the Shara (the holy scriptures) and administer the justice of Umar 
Khatib.” 

Hir replied : “‘ Where the love of Ranjha has entered there is no place for the authority 
of the Kheras. If I turn my face from Ranjha what shelter will there be for me in the day 
of judgment ? ” 

The Kazi was wroth with Hir for her obstinacy and he asked her angrily: “Tell me 
who solemnised your marriage with Ranjha, and who were your witnesses? Who was 
vour attorney? Without witnesses a marriage is invalid. These are the clear directions of 
the law of Muhammad.” 

And Hir asked the Kazi: “‘ Who taught you the law? You have no true knowledge 
of it. The soul of the Prophet solemnised our marriage. By the order of God, the 
polar star [Kutub also mean the chief of the saints] was my attorney. The angels Gabriel, 
Michael, Israel and Israfil were the four witnesses.”’ Thus for a whole watch of the day 
did Kazi admonish Hir and urged her to accept the marriage arranged by her parents. 
But she would not listen and steadfastly refused to be the wife of any one but Ranjha. 
The arguments and threats of the Kazi were of no avail for the colour of Ain Shin and Kaf 
{the three arabic letters (  r* ) ISHK spell Love) had entered into her soul. 

And Chuchak said to the Kazi : “ Listen to me. — The marriage procession of the Kheras 
is sitting at my door, and if the marriage is not accom plished I shall be disgraced and the 
face of the Sials will be blackened. All the folk of my own household are questioning me. 
My kith and kin from afar off are asking why the marriage ceremony has not begun. There 
is no man whom I respect and trust asI trust you. lL will give you anything you ask if you 
will bring this affair to a successful conclusion.” 





The Kazi replied : “ You can only gain your object by deceit. The powerful and mighty 
have a way of their own. It only Pirs, fakirs and saints who are afraid of using violence. 
Tell the bride’s attorney that consent to the marriage must be wrung from Hir, even 
against her will. Let us gag her and read the marriage service.” 

(Quoth the poet : “ Kazis have no fear of God and eat the bread of iniquity”) 

The Kazi said : “‘ Make haste, Chuchak, and bring your kith and kin. Call the wit- 
nesses and the attorney. I will solemnise the marriage. If Ranjha the shepherd makes 
any trouble we will cast him into the fire.” 

So the Kazi, by guile, against Hir’s will solemnised the marriage. The witnesses and 
the attorney ran away afterwards as a camel flees on seeing a lion. And Hir said to the 
Kazi: “ May the curse of God fall on you and all such rogues and lars. If you are so 
anxious to give a bride to the Kheras, why not give your own daughter to them? God’s 
curse on all Kazis and bribetakers,” 
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CHAPTER 17. 

(Hiv is taken ta Rangpur.) 

Thus was Hit married ly stratagem and putinto the wedding palanquin by foros, She 
was put into the doli (palanquin) moaning and crying. The Kherns took her off a5 thieves 
drive off stolen cattle. When Hir was put inte the paulanguin she made bitter lamentation 
even 060 swan separated from the flock, and she oried out to Ranjha and said: “ To-day 
your wealth his been looted by Kheras, ‘Takht Havara and Thang are left masteriess, These 
are the wages of deceit with which the Sials have ropaid you for your grazing. Who will 
take care of you when Tan away? You will wander in misery and loneliness, Oh, Ranjha, 
see my long hair hes fallen down all over in'y breast in iny misery. My jewellery ia unkempt 
and uncared for, The bull, the snake (Bashak Nag), the earth and the sky have turned 
against me to destroy me, Other brides have bought clothes of green, red and yellow but 
Pwear only mournful white." Thus did Hir lament op boing parted from Ranjhu. 

Meanwhile the buffaloes were {ll at ease without their ister Ranjha. They gathered 
together on the bank of the river and lifted thelr mouths in protest. They pushed folk 
hither and thither with their horns and broke the pots and the pans of the village. Then 
the people bade them concilinte Rinjha by kissing hin fret, | 

And all night the Kheras marched with the palanqnin of Hira, and at dawn they rcacho] 
the forest, being mightily pleased with the bride they were carrying off. And they halted 
and sat down to cat and drink and be merry. And they prepared to vo hunting, — 

Bot Ranjha who had followed the procession ant apart and his heart was sore within 
hin. But no one paid any attention to him. 

The Kheras rode after deer and hunted lions and foxes and showed much conning with 
their bows and arrows. And they roasted the moat that they had killed and st aside a por. 
tion for Hir. And Hir finding herself alone and the Kheras merry making, made o signal 
to Ranjha, called him into her palanquin and embraced him tenderly, 

One of the Kheras noticed this and browght news to the rest and they were very wrath- 
ful, But Hir broke her necklace and pretended she had callod Ranjha to help her pick up the 
pieces. She added that if any one touched him, even with the end of a feather, abe would 
poison herself. Whereupon the Kheras kept silence and urged the procession tu move on, 
And at last the palanquin reached the village of Rangpur and the women came out to greet 
bride and sang songs of weleome. The girls lifted the bride ont of the palangquin and 
poured oi) over the threshold. Hir's mother-in-law swing water round the bride's head 
and drank jt and gave thanks to God. They drew aside hor veil and placed » Koran and five 
gold moburs in front of her, and her mother-in-law and husband's sister lnughed and made 
the mucdwife sit by her side, They gave presents to the midwife and other menials, When 
they espied Ranjha sitting near, they anatched the basket from his head and frightened him 
away. The village women congratulated Saida’s mother on the bride. But Hi leept hur 
own secret in her heart and she alone knew it. Rinjha's heart was sore within him. He 
drew near to Hir by stealth and spoke to her, She protested that Fate was too strony 

for her and that &he could do nothing for Ranjha Wherenpon Ranjha upraided Hir for 
first woncouraging him and then abandoniny him, 

Hir replied ;“ Ranjha, this love of ours must Inst for all our life long. ‘Lhe Five Pira 
stand witness between you and mn. Laweur T will never be the wife of Saida. Tf he 
approaches me I will turn away from him. Surely the Five Pirs will punish him if he tries 
Sooome near me, Listen, Thaye a plan how we may meet again, I will write to you 
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that you should come and see me in the disguise of a fakir (religious mendicant). Abandtn 
all your caste and position. Shave your head and become a wandering beggar. In this 
Zuise you will be able to have a glimpse of me. If you do not come and see me my sonl 
will vanish away.” 

[There follows in the text a tirade against Jats generally and against the Sial Jats 
in particular. As bringing out the weak points of the Jats it is of some ethnological and 
historical interest, but it has nothing much to do with the story so it is omitted here.| 





CHAPTER 158. 
(Hir is unhappy in her new home.) 


One day it was agreed that Gana or “ Hunt the bracelet ’ should be played and all 
the Jat girls were sent for to joininthe game, They all danced with joy in the village when 
the news was sent round. They were all brides and fragrant with the odours of musk, and 
rose and jessamine, It was as if a garden was full of “champa’ and ‘chabel’ flowers, 

‘Their beauty shone like the radiance of the moon. Their faces were as shapely as the cupola 
of a mosque. There is no happiness in the world like the joy of bride and bridegroom. 
Saida sat on a red firestool and the brides of the village sat round him. They flocked round 
Hir and brought her a basin of mitk with a bracelet at the bottom. They danced round 
her shaking it and asking her to dive for the bracelet. ‘The other brides and bridegrooins 
threw their bracelets in and the fun waxed fast and furious. But Hir remained pale and 
glum. When they seized her hand and put it in the basin it was as cold and lifeless as the 
arm of a corpse. So finding that Hir was cold and dispirited and would not join in the 
game, the girls all gave up playing and went away sadly to their homes. The women of the 
village were displeased with Hir. But she sat mute refusing to look at [Saida and sie 
flowed from her eyes like rain from the black clouds of the monsoon. 

Meanwhile the Kazi was saying to Chuchak: ‘“ You are fortunate in that ail your 
difficulties and troubles have vanished now that Hir has been placed in the house of the 
Kheras. Allis silence in Jhang Sial and all are happy in Rangpur. All authority has 
deserted Ranjha and nobody pays any attention to him now. And} Ranjha’s sisters-in- 
jaw discussed the affair in Takht Hazara and they laughed at the discomfiture of Ranjha. 
And they wrote him messages saying: “‘The decree of fate must be borne. There is 
no trusting girls. The Kheras have plucked the flower that you used to guard so tenderly 
and for whose sake you wandered so many years in dense forests full of tigers and lions. Come 
back to us while there is yet time. We will offer a golden crest on the sacred tomb when 
you set your foot in our courtyard. We will present offerings to the gods if you come back 
to Hazara. We will dedicate a saucepan to the name of Ali. We will hold a wrestling 
match and we will offer garlands to Ghazi Pir. Have we not promised to light the lamps 
in honour of Khwaja Khizr if you return to us 2” 

And Ranjha replied: “Sisters, when autumn withers the flower, the humming bird 
has to live on hope. When the garden dries up, the nightingales wander about the jungle 
hoping that some bud will blossom somewhere. Only the son of a chur! will run away 
from Love. The true knight stakes his life for Love and scatters destruction on those 


who oppose him.” 


So Ranjha resolved to become a fakir and foe his ears bored and to bring back Hir cap- 
tive or perish in the attempt. And Ranjha’s sisters- in-law at Hazara, when they received 
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this reply sat in silence and then they said: “ Ranjha will never come back.” Mean- 
while Hir languished in the house of her father-in-law. She refused to put on jewellery 
or gay clothes. She ate no food and lav awake all night thinking of Ranjha. 

And Sehti her husband's sister spake to her saying: ‘Sister, what spell has 
overcome you? You are getting weaker every day. Your colour is fading away. 
You have become like a dried and parched straw and all -your bones stand out. Your 
conversation is gloomy. Tell me the secret of your heart that I may cure it. [So 
Hir told Sehti all her history and Sehti sat by Hir and consoled her saying she too had a 
lover, Murad Baksh a came! driver, and that somehow they must contrive to help each 
other in their troubles.] 

One night Saida full of delight placed his foot on Hir’s hed. Hir thrust him away say- 
ing: “ I have not yet said my prayers.” But Saida was wilful! and would not heed, so Hir 
in her distress prayed to her Pir (Holy mar or Saint). The Pir at once appeared and Hir 
said: “ I am the betrothed of Ranjha. My love is pledged to him.’ So the Pir chastised 
Saida, broke his bones and tied up his hands and feet. And Saida fell down at the feet of 
the Pir and begged for mercy saying: “I haye sinned.” | 

At the dawn of day Hir took a bath in the courtyardand shesat with her head drooping 
downwards in grief thinking of Ranjha. Her heart inclined to God and she remembered 
her Pir. She meditated on the unity of Ged and dispelled all idolatry from her mind. Thus 
wrapped in the deepest contemplation she sat motionless as a statue. When the Five Pirs 
saw Hir sitting in devout meditation they at once appeared by the order of God. They 
awakened her by placing their wand on her shoulder and they said : “ Child get up. What 
grief has overcome you’? 

And Hir gave a deep sigh and tears came from her eyes as she replied: “The 
love of the Jat whom you gave to me has made me mad. The love of the shepherd has 
ruined me. God has made you my protector and I come to the Pirs for help in my trouble.’’ 

The Pirs were overcome with compassion, and using their spiritual power of ecstacy, 
they presented the image of Ranjha before Hir, saying: “Child, spread out your skirt 
and receive the object of vour wish.” and they added, “‘ He will meet you in person very 
soon for so it has been ordained by God.’’ 

{Here follows in the original a lamentation put into the mouth of Hir in the form of a 
Barah Mah, é.e., a lamentation of the twelve months. It is not a very good specimen of this 
kind of composition. There is a specimen of a Barah Mah in Macauliffes translation of the 
Granth. | 
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CHAPTER 19. 
(Hir sends a message to Ranjha.) 

After a year had passed a Jat girl of Rangpur was returning to Jhang Sial to visit her 
own home and she came to Hir and offered to take any message she might want to send to 
her parents. 

“ Shall I tell them ,” said she, “ how you like your husband and how you get on with 
his relations.” 

And Hir replied: ‘‘ He is to me as thorns are to silk. The Pen of Destiny has been 
cruel to me. What can Ido? Give my salaam to my homefolk with folded hands and 
in the garments of humility and say: You have given me over into the hands of enemies. 
May my parents be drowned inthe deepstream. Iwill have nothingtodowiththem. Then 
seek out Ranjha and say to him: ‘Come to me or I shall die, I have thrown dust on 
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the head of the Kheras and spat in the face of Saida.’ I long to meet him and have 
given offerings to the tomb of Husan and Husain, to Shuda, Ghazi and Bhola Pir that 
my prayer may be fulfilled.” 

When the girl reached Jhang of the Sials she asked the folk there : ‘“ Where is the boy 
who used to graze Chuchak’s buffaloes and comes from Hazara ? The boy who weeps and 
talks like a madman, who threwaway his blanket and flute and lost his wits. The boy who 
is known among Lovers as Ranjha and who wears the garland of Love on his head. Who 
has been ruined by Love and wanders distractedly in the courtyards of the woebegone, 
because the Kheras have taken away his Hir ?” And the girls replied: ** He is now a grown- 
up lad and has given up all affections of the world. He roams about in the forest where 
there are wolves and tigers. No one speaks to him. Who would touch a snake if he were 
ignorant of casting spells ¢ Sister, you had better talk to him yourself. We have no 
influence with him at all.” 

[ Various tedious letters in the original are omitted.| 

So the girl went in search of Ranjha and said to him: ‘ Hir is on the point of death 
Her last breath is hovering on her lips. You have cast some spell over her. She shows no 
affection for her husband’s house, although they have made all efforts to please her. She 
will not allow Saida to touch her and she will not go near him. She counts the stars all night 
and thinks of you. Go back to her disguised as a Jogi (religious medicant), and manage to 
meet her somehow. All things reach the appointed end when God is kind.” 

And Ranjha, when he heard this message, rejoiced exceedingly, and he called the Mullah to 
him and said: “ Write for me to Hir and tell her the pangs of separation that I endure, 
Write : ‘ You have taken rest in your newly found home. [am on thorns and burning 
embers. The fire of Love when once lit burns earth and sky. By deceit you induced me to 
graze your buffaloes. Verily women can pull down the stars from heaven. Such is their 
guile.” Write it down, Sir Mullah, every bit. Omit no part of my complaint. Write as love 
writes to lover with a full heart. . . . Write that nobody cares for me now that Hir has 
turned her face from me. The peacocks have flown away, and I have to live among ow! 2 

The drum of Love beat loudly in the ears of Ranjha when he thought upon Hir and he 
pondered much how he might meet her, and he said to himself - ‘‘ The river of Love is deep 
but a boat must be fashioned to crossit. Hir is the secret booty which the robber can only 
attain by self sacrifice. I must disguise myself as a fakir and this delicate body which has 
been fed on butter must be smeared over with the dust and ashes that become afakir. I 
will go and learn some spell from a Jogi. I will have my ears bored and become his 
disciple. I will go and find some perfect fakir who can upset even Fate itself. I will 
eut myself in pieces as it Were a comb, so that I may comb the locks of my beloved. 





CHAPTER 20. 
(Ranjha decides to become a Jogi.) 
So Ranjha set off for Tilla the hill where Balnath the Jogi dwelt, for he said to himself ; 
‘ Balnath surely knows the way of salvation.” 
And as he went from village, to village he invited those who wished to join him and 
become a fakir and he said: “ Brothers come with me and be a fakir. You have 
nothing to do but beg and eat. You get yourears bored and put some ashes on your 
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body and all the world reveres you asa saint. Without toil or labour you oan be as emi- 
mnt as Nadir Shah. ‘The mysterica of birth and the gadnesses of déesth have ho concern 
forthe falar. He sleeps in the mosque free from the cares of this impure world and begs and 
vals. He can scold people and incur no blame. If you call yourself a Pir or a Inkir every- 
body ia vour servant," | . 


At last, after many days joumeying, Rénjha reached Tilla, the hill on whioh Balnath 
lived aod Ranjha bowed his head and placed a piece of gur (sugar) before Batnath as al 
offering, and clasped the feet of wll the jogis. . . . They were all engaged in religious con- 
tinplition and pruyers. They were nading Gayan Gita Bhagvat and Bharat; and Ranjho 
folded his hands before Baluath and said: “Make mo your fakir, Let ma be yourohela 
(pup) and you be my Pir. The straight puth to God is inaccessible without the 
intervention of Murvhida (teachers), even aa rice catmot be cooked withont milk.’’ 


And Balnath looked at Rinjhs and found he waa a lad of pleasing countenance anil of a 
comely wit, and doubts arose in his heart and he said to Ranjha: “My lad, your looks are 
saucy and you have commanding airs. Your demeanour is not that of u servant but of one 
whom others obey. Only those whose souls ary submissive can become Jogis. You are 
mor fitted to play the peacock and to strut in the assemblies of young coxcombs, You have a 
silken shaw! over your shoulder; you have painted your eyes with lampblack; you play on 
the flute and stare at women. You tie cows op and milk thom. In vain you try and 
flatter the Guru (holy man). 


Oh Jat, tell me the trath what has befallen you that you wish to relinquish the pleasures 
of life and become a fykir ? Joy is a very troublesome task. The taste of Jog is bitter and 
sour. You will have to dress as a Jogi, to wear dirty clothea, long hair, cropped skull and to 

beg your way through life. You will have to meditate on your guru and hold your breath in 

Your tmidmest throat. You will have to give up the pleasures of birth, to cease to rejoice 

when fiends come or to grieve when they die. You will have to abstain from casting eyes 

on women, You will have to become divinely intoxicated by taking kand, mul, post, opium 

and other narodtic drugs. You will have to think the world 4 mere vision. You will have to 

go on long pilgrimages to Jagannath, Godavari, Ganges and Jumno, Jog is no casy task 
You Jats cannot attain Jog. “ 








Aud Rinjho replied to Balnath: “I aocopt all your conditions, T hesre you to 
give ie Jog and to drown me in the deep waters of Fakir (The state of being a fakir), I 
swear Uhave given up woren and earthly affairs. Do not, Gura, pierce me again and again. 
You should not break the heart of one who falls holpleas on your threshold,” 


But Baloath still had dowbts in his heart, and he said to Ranjha; ‘‘ What is the good 
of begging if man hus not belluf f Only those in love with death can acquire Jog. Good mien 
subdue their passions by riding on the horse of pationoe and holding the reins of remembrance 
Jog means to be dead while alive. One has to sing the song of nonentity using one’s teagre 
boy 3 Buiter. One's self has to he entirely absorbed. It is no child's play. Woo will 
never be able to undergo Jog. What is the use of asking fordt? Child, listen, God 
hus made his abode in this body of dust. He ix in everything a8 a threa ‘runs through the 
beads. Ho is the breath of life in the living. He is as it were the spirit of bhang and 
opium. He isin the life of the world as colour is in the. mendbi (Indigo). He permeates 
everything, even as the blood runs through all the body of men’ " 
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THE SCATTERGOODS AND THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 1619-1725. 
A COLLECTION or MSS. commusrcaTeD pY 
Bren arp P. Scarrercoop, M.A., F. S.A. 


Bdited and supplemented fram contemporary records by Sir Richard Temple, Bi. 
Ivrropucrony Nore sy tHe Eorror. 

(Tam indebted to the generosity of Mr, Bernard P. Seattergood for the use of a series of 
papers discovered by him and of high value to students of Anglo-Indian history in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. Mr. Scattergood has occupied many years in colleeting a masa of infor- 
mation regarding the Scattergoods, from the carlicat times to the present day, and he has. 
compiled elaborate pedigrees of the different branches of the family. While following up 
the details of u Jowsuit in which the executors of John Scattergood, East India Merchant, were 
concerned, two large bundles of papers, each containing several parcels, were disinterred at 
the Public Record Office. Thea: have been examined, classified and transcribed, under 
Mr. Seattergood’s direction, by Miss Dorothy Shilton and Mr, Richard Holworthy, and the 
whole of the documents relating to India und the Eust have been placed at my disposal. 
The letters, journals, and accounts comprised in the bundles throw valuable light upon the 
methods of trade in India, Persia and China, and on the lives of Englishmen under the 
Company's jurisdiction in thove regions during the last half of the 17th and first half of the 
PSth century, 

The papers forming the collection unearthed at the Public Record Office were the 
property of John Seattergood, the last of the name who had direct connection with the Fast 
Trdlia Company. For information regarding his predecessors, servants of, or sharcholdors 
in, the Company, ample material exists among the records at the India Office and in 
Mr. Seattergood's voluminous notes. Itis thus possible to present, inchronological order, the 
lives of five members of the Scattergood family in so far os they were connected with India 
and the East India Company. 

I propose to divide these papers into five sections as follows -— 

lL. Anthony Sonttergood and his connection with the East India Company at 
home, 1619. 
Il. Francis Secattergood of Ellaston, op. Staffs, and his service with the Fast 
India Company abroad, 1640-1647. 
Il. Roger Scattergood of Ellaston and London, Merchant-Taylor, and his com- 
mercial dealings with the East India Company at home, 1659-1679. 
IV, John Scattergood, Merchant and servant of the East India Company, 
his curcer in Madras and Bengal, 1672-1081. 
¥. John Scattergood junior, Free Merchant, his life in India, Persia and China 
1697-1723, including | 
(1) Jonrnal of an expedition from Isfahin to Gombroon (Bandar “Abbiis) 
in 1708, with account of expencliture. 
(2) Deseriptions of the islands of Junkceylon (Malay Peninsula) and 
Divi (near Masnlipatam), c. 1715. 
(3) Correspondence with the Company's cervanta and others in India, 
and England, 1711-1723. 
(4) Accounts, commercial and shipping transactions, miscellancous papers, 
documents in Gujarati, Armenian, Chinese, Portuguese, &e Te 
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Like the “ Correspondence of Richard Edwaris a (1669. 1679), Nareatane in engat 
Past and Present, and the “ Bowrey Papers" (1685-1712), which it is hoped will be 
accessible to the public before very long, the Seattergood MSS. supplement the official records 
and furnish a vivid Picture of the life of Anglo: Taint and theie ealettore wae tee Company 
—in this case ot a period singularly barren of really human documenta.—R. 0, 'T.] : 

I. 
AsTa0ny ScaTTERGOOD AND Bia CONNECTION wrrn THE East Inpra Company 
aT HoME, LGLM, 

Anthony Seattergood, baptised at St. Allemond’s, Derby, an the 1ith March 1503-4, was 
the eldest son of Richard Seattergood and Margaret Bate, and yrandson of John Soattergood 
of Littl Chester, near Derby, probably by Mary Lyster, his first wife. 


In May 1612 Anthony Seattergood was bound apprentice for seven years to Edward 
Harrison, grocer, his uncle by marriag:, and on the expiration of his apprenticeship, i 
ember 1619, became “a sworn freeman" of the Grocers Company." A Jow months previc 
whils still “bound” to Edward Harrison, he was “ admitted and sworn Free Brother” of the 
Fast India Company “by eervice” and paid his fine of 10%. to the poor box.t He was thu« 
entitled to be « purchaser of the Company's stock, but there is no record to say whether lie 
availed himself of the privilege, A few years later, on the 17th July 1625, he was buries! 
in his native parish of St. Alkmund’s, Derby. He was ‘a young man of grate hope,” but 
his carly death may account for the absence of any further mention of him in the 
Companys records.” 











i. 


Faasois ScoaTresGoop OF EtiasTron, CO, STAFFS, HIS SERVICER WIT THE 
East Ixotia Company, 1640—1H7. 


Francis Scattergood appears to have been the third son of John Scattergood of Chadsden 
and Ellasten, eo. Staffa, Attorney-at-law (1586-1662), and Elizabeth Baker alias Stables,! 
He was baphieed at Ellaston on ibe &th March 1613-14. Of his early life nothing is known. 
He married his wife Hlizabeth some time previous to 1640, probably about 1639, just before 
he entered the Company's service, In the Seattergood pedigree at the Heralds College 
(Preee-mark K. |, Visitation of Northants and Rutland, 1681), which is subsnribed by hie 
brother Pr, Anthony Sevttergeod.* Re-tor of Winwick and ‘Yolvertoft, +p. Northants, 
Francis is described os having “died young or unmarried ;" but Dr. Anthony's memory must 
have led him astray on this point, as it certainly did on one or two others.® 

There ix no record of any petition by Francis Seattergood for eapoymens in the East. 
He is first mentioned on the ith December 1640 at a Court of Committees, when “ The 
Court tooke into consideration the electing and settling of their Daal Pursers Mates, 
Stewards, and Stewards Mates, and having at » former Court entered into thia business 
but not perfected the same, they now luking a review of what they had formerly dona, and 














| Particulars supplied by Mr. Seattorgond, 
2 Cours Minuwras, TV, $45 (Indian Office Remorla). 
9 Information from Mr, Honttergood. 


‘ From the evidence contained in Mr. Soattergooi'a paper, chow ow vtrang presumption for thie 
slitemont, bot actual proof is wasting, 


5 For an account of Dr. Anthony Seattergood and of hia wan, the Rev. Samuel Beattorgont, sea the 
Dictionary af Natinial Hiegraphy. 


§ Particulars supplied by Mr. Scattergood. 
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elisa ists Wak-ebe wanting, clbctidl bd eothd Gos peowes hereafter following, vist. 
. « + ~ for Stewards, elected . . . Thomas Coke forthe London . . - and for 
their Mates . . . . Freuncis Seattergood for the London.” ' 

Tt seems probable that Francia Seattergood’s introduction to the Company was brought 
about through the influence of some distant relatives. His grest-grandfather’s cousin, an 
Anthony Seattergood (not identical with No. 1) had come up from Derbyshire to London 
in the 16th century and had become a citizen and freeman of the Grocers Company. He 
died in 1592 (will, FP. C. 0. Harrington, 64) and was buried at the Church of St. Lawrence 
Jury. His executor was his brother, Richard Scattergood of Little Chester, near Derby 
(and later of Sudbury), father of the Anthony Seattergood already notived, who, it will be 
remembered, became a free brother of the East India Company," 

The London, to which Francis Soattergood was appointed, was commanded by John 
Proud, master, and wasat first destined for Surat, but on leaving the dock in January 
1641, she “gott « brush in [grazed] her keelo,” and was ordered to be brought back. Tt was 
‘found that the damage sustained was too great for her to be “ fitted " for Surat, and her 
deatination was oltered to Bantam in Java. On the 24th March she was reported to be at 
Gravesend, ready to sail? bot thongh there ia no record of a further change of plan, 
the original orders must have beon repeated, for eventually the ship sailed to Surat, where 
she arrived at the end of September 141. While at Surat, Francia Senttergood seems to 
have been transferred to the Company's chip Supply which made voyages to und from Persian 
in 1441 and 1642. At any rote, he sailed in that ship for Sumatra in April 1643 and reached 
Achin Road on the 25th May."® 

On the 17th December 1643, Walter Clarke, agent on board the Supply, wrote to the 
Company!! :-— 

” Our howse and godowne [warchouse at Achin] being apted [suitably prepared] 

for our goods reception, thither conveighed them, but not Sonner uubailed, but Sould 
as gmat part of them, which are not in these bookes brought to accompt, and I 
doubt net, but by this time little is left, which this yeare will find markets. With Mr. 
Bowman, for his assistance, I left Thomas Fiteh, Francis Scattergood, with another 
civell man helonzing (0 our shipp, likewise a youu man who came from Bengala one 
a Juncke. His namo is William Dawes. . . the manis very temperate, not addicted 
for ought T could perceave to any knowne Vice. He writteth very well, and hath some 
insight in accampts- Him Dhave entertained untill the ensucinge yearn . . . for 
that if it should please God to afflict Mr. Bowman with Sickness,*from which noe 
man thot comes thether is fre, bo may have some one to assiat him in writtinge what: 
he may direct, nuither of the other beinge uaefull for more then Guardians to watch by 
night, which must not be neglected there.” 

From a letter of the Councilat Surat tothe Company, dated 27th January 1i43-4,!2 we 
learn that the gands left in charge of Maximilian Bowman, Thomas Fitch and Francia Seatter- 

od at Achin amoanted to 50,000 mahmidis or about £2,500 sterling, reckoning the 
makmadt af a shilling, the value given to it by Terry in 1655. 
7 Court Minuwe, NVIL. 365, 366, 367, (India Oflcs Records). 
@ [nformation sapplied by Mr. Scattergood. 
® EB Sainebury, Court Minuice of the FJ. Co,, 1640-1643, pp. 195, 134, 158. 
10 Soo W. Foster, Englieh Factories, WH2-1645, «. ©. London and Supply. 
11 Original Correspondence (in future dasignated 0. C.), No. 1552 (India Office Reoarda). 
12 0.0., 1588, 
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Three years later, on the 25th January 1648-7, the Surat Council er] pian 
Company that “Acheen factorie "was “cloared, " and that all the Company's servants had 
beon dispersed, “Francis Scattergood and a Seaman excepted, left there to keep your Ware. 
house.""!? ‘This statement does not appear to be correct, as in a “List of Fu 
Etea, [and other] names in India, Porsin, Eten,” for 1647.14 we find, “In Acheen, Phillip 
Wylde, Thomas Reynardson, Francia Senttergood, John Rose," and in a later list,'* 
the salaries of the four abovenamed am entered as £70, £60, £15, and £12 per 
annum Teapectively, 


Moreover, coples of two letters written from Achin in January and February 1646-7 
and signed by Philip Wylde and Francis Seattergood. are in exixtonoe,’* but the originale 
from which they were taken'? wire so badly damaged that very littl oan bo gathors ) 
the broken sentences remaining. In the lotter of the 28th January, Wylde and Sentteruood. 
refer to a communication of the 30th Octaler 1048, despatched by the Seahorse, and inti. 
mate that the January missive will be conveyed by o ship belonging to Courteen’s Assooin- 
tion.’* They remark that trade has been very dull, that “Great quantityr of Pepper and 
Tinne fs Expected this yeare =. . . the former worth 54 tole [tael] the Bahar,!” the Latter. 
tole 13; 10 masa*°a Bahar, Of theses . . . shall endeavour to buy so soon aa the Cloth 
findes sale. 

In their letter of the 3rd February 1646.7, Wylde and Scattergood beg to: be ‘anpplied 
with three “ homsservants (honest if poseible) by the next," because “yr are 400 greate: 1 
howe hold and seldome above 2 of our Company in health.” They remark that “Conrphoro 
ia thia yoar chenpie, " that their last lotter owed its conveyance to “the Raquire Gourftoon"wpt 
Wabi! ob 271 that Captain John Smart wan “very wick.” Tho fragmentary phrases, 

"your Licence From Sofrat),” "of aallory,” “por annum” powibly form part of a request 
for higher poy. A posteript adds that “Captain John Smart at writing herof Departed this 
Life and William Cork (a young youth) succeeds him in place.” 

Less than three months later, on the 20th April 1647, Francis Seattergood signed his 
will and most likely died shortly after. The will, preserved ut Somerset House** rons sa 
follows -— 

“Tn the name of God Amen, I Francis Scattergood being very sicke and weake yet 
in perfect memory thankes be to God make thia my last will and testament in manner 
and form followeing 

















on v, sony, | . MO, G, 2084, 1 8, 6, 2070, 

18 Factory Resorts, Surat, vol. 1022 (Indian Offies Records). 

The ofiginala, which were contained in a volume of Bombay Records, were unfortunately 
lint at era. 

1 For an acemint of the inception of the Courtean vintoro in India, under Sir William Courteen, ace. 
Mr. W. Foster's Introduction to FB. Painabary's Court Minutes, 1635-1039, pp. siv-xix, 

19 faker, «© weight varying in different districts. ‘Thormas Bowroy gives the wright of ithe Achin beAar,. 

c. 1676, ae “S96 1. 1) oz, 14 gr. Avordupoine” (Cowntrizs rotnal the Ray of Bengal, ed. Temple, p. S41, n. 4). 


© 12 tao}, 10 mace, Taking the mace as & quarter dollar and 16 mane to the tacl, Lhe tel dollars, 
mn. price of tin=f4 dollars or approximately Ra. 100 for approximately 3 owt.; or any Fla, at por cut. 

=at 2-6 por KR, £82. 10s, per ton. The poppgr bahar waa quite differently ostimated ax to woight. 

2 William Courteen joninr, 

m2 P. C. Cu 17 Baver (Wills proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, preserved at Somerset 


i =_ " ' iid — Sine, aac > = a.” 
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Firat I commend my soul to the allmighty my maker and Jean Christ my redeemer 

‘Secundly my body to the earth to receave such Christian buriall nz this place affordes 

And for my worldly estate T bequeath as followeth 

Oweing by Leonard Flint to mee fortin thee mass [mace] the which T freely 
give him, as also five shirtes and soe many Chela purtagall Briches™ as is inmy Chest 

‘I give unto Phillip Wilde all my printed bookes aa also a Parrat my Rapier and 
Creace®* 

The former being satisfied I bequeath unto my wife Elizabeth Beatt rood all my 
wages due to me from my honorable Tmployers the East India Companyas alo 
whatsoever #halbe found of myne after my decease which will appeare by Inventory 

In witres of the premises Thave hereunto set my hand and seale the twenty eighth 
duy of Aprill Anno Domini 17 





FRANCIS SCATTERGOOD 
Signed and scaled in the presence of ws 
William Harrison 
the mork of Tho, Bissell ” 

The will was proved on the 20th July 1648 by ° Elizabeth Scattergood rolict.” 

Francis Secattergood must have availed himself of all opportunities of increasing the 
pittance allowed him by the Company, for among his effects sent from Achin to Sarat by 
Thomas Reynitdson in November 164774 were “one Chest of Tartlee-Shell” [tortoise-shell] 
and “1 Parcell of pearle, with a Jemaull ring.” 

Tn January 1047-9 the Council at Surat pprised the Company of Seattergotd’s death 

“Dead men. At Afejheeno Franc Soattergood, John Boze [' Rose] and Leonard 

Flint, the two latter seamen left there by the Quinn Commaand?? to keeps your howse 

when Mr. Turner Eagr. Came away from then, are all deeeaaed.""=" 

Leonard Flint, then, did not live to enjoy his legacy for more than a fow months, and 
the “portugal brichea probably descended to another messmate, 

On receipt of the news of her hasbandl’s death, Eliznbeth Seattergood appents to have 
petitioned the Company for hia arrears of salary. On the 22nd Dece mber 1648 we find that®* 

“Tt waa at this Court ordred that Elizabeth Scattergood should receive 10 fy. of the 

wages of her husband Francois Scattergood deceased in Indin, Mr. Stileman giving bond 

to repay the same, in case when the Accompts conte home there shall mot 40 much 

‘appeare to bee don unto tho said Scattergoat.” — 

# Apparently the testator Taare cotton britches like those worn by tho converts (chele, diveciple) 
of the Portugues. 

& Malay, ria, u dagger. 

Bm 0... 2048. 

 Jemeul (for Arabic famdl) ring | 
gimbal) ring was oe linked! ring, 80 ecnabracted 


rings, taking ite nam from the Latin genes, a twin, : 
ban ine and connected with the Onantal term nama, 


‘s anintonsting instance of folk etymology. The gimmal (gemol. 
as to admit of being divided into two (and sometimes thirn) 
In India the (erm seema to hove been barned by 
boauty, and with them to have 


Europeans into gir dl 
meant “ beauty ring ". 5 
“© Achin of thia date waa governed by Paduke Sri, daughter of Txkandar Mada (Mohkota "Alam) and 


widow of Iskandar Thini (Alfu'ddin Mahilya Shah). See Trovela of Peter Mundy, od. Temple, vol. HI, 


Pt. I, pp. 117, 119 (footnotes). 
sO. C. 202. 
3 Court Minutes, XX. 314 (India Office Records), 
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Francis Scattergood left no heirs. His only son, whom he never saw, and of whose 
existence he probably never heard, was baptised on the 28th April 1641 and was buried five 
days later. His widow Elizabeth is apparently identical with the Elizabeth Scattergood 
who was married at Winwick, co. Northampton, on the 24th June 1652, of which parish her 
brother-in-law, Dr. Anthony Scattergood, mentioned above, was Rector.20 
II. 


ROGER SoaTTERGOOD Or ELLASTON AND Lonpoy, MercHant-TAYLor : HIS COMMERCIAL 
DEALINGS WITH THE East InpiA Company, 1659—1680. 

Roger Scattergood, who was baptised at Ellaston on the 11th January 1623-4, was the 
seventh son and eighth child of John Scattergood of Chadsden-and Ellaston, co. Stafford, 
and therefore most probably a brother of Francis Seattergood noticed above (No. II). 

He served his apprenticeship as a linendraper to Richard Arden of Newgate Market from 
1641 to 1648, became a freeman of the Merchant Taylors Company in 1649 and a liveryman 
in 1655-6. Before the latter date he had married Catherine,*! daughter of William Westby 
of Mowbrick, Lancashire, and was living in Newgate Market, near the prison.3? 

The first recorded mention of Roger Scattergood in connection with the East India 
Company is on the 29th July 1659 34 when he purchased goods at a Court of Sales to the value 
of £717-10s., “to paie at 3: 6 months from primo September next.” From 1659 until 1663 
he continued to make large purchases at the Company’s sales, the amounts, in round 
numbers being as follows ;—*# 

1659—£ 2000 | 1661—-£ 6000 
1660—£ 3500 | 1662—£ 1300 

Some of the names, by which the various kinds of piece-goods figurin gin Roger Scatter- 
good’s sale accounts were known, have been explained in Yule’s Hobson-Jobson and Foster’s 
English Factories. Others have not been traced to their source, I give below an alphabeti- 
cal list of the goods and a summary of the information I have collected regarding each kind 
of material. 

Bafta. Pers. bafta, woven:any cloth. The trade name of the calicoes of Gujarat. 

There are frequent mentions of ‘‘baftas” in the Company’s records from 1605 onwards. 
The term appears to have been extended and applied to various kinds and textures 
of cotton cloth ; for besides fine quality Broach (Baroch) * baftas,” broad, narrow, 
white and coloured “‘bafts,” “Synda” and ‘‘Caile Velha baftas,” (bafta from Sindh 
and Old Kiyal, near Tuticorin) which appear among Roger Scattergood’s pur- 
chases, we find “ baftaes made of Guzzees [gazi, coarse cotton cloth].” Foster, Engt 
Fact., 1646-1650, p. 82. 











%0 Information supplied by Mr. Scattergood. 

SI She was the granddaughter of Richard Fleetwood of Penwortham, co. Lancs., through whom 
she claimed a double Royal Descent, on the one side from Edward lil, through Joan Beaufort and the 
Nevilles and the Stanleys, and onthe other through tho whole line of Welsh Kings back to Maelgwn Hir, 
the nephew of King Arthur. 

*2 Information supplied by Mr. Scattergood, who also informs ma that Roger's sister-in-law, Dorothy 
Westby, married Christopher Birkhead, citizen and goldsmith of London (d. 1680), father of Christopher 
Birkhead, elected writer for Bengal in 1716, to whom John Scattergood junior (No. V) acted ag mento 
on his first arrival in India. 

33 Home Series, Miscellaneous, vol. 6 (India Office Records), 

_ 54 These amounts have been arrived at by collecting the various entries in the sales lists contained 
'n Home Series, Misc, voi. 6, and in the Court Minutes of the dates as above. 
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That Gujarat produced the best bafta is shown by the Company’s order to Surat 
in 1653 for as many calicoes as could be provided, especially “Gujarat baftaes.” 
Foster, op. cit., 1651-1654, p. 196. The term bdfta in India is now applied to silk as 
well as cotton fabrics, See Yusuf Ali, Monograph on Silk Fabrics, quoted by Yule 
Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Bafta. It is also the name of a cotton manufacture in Great 
Briiain, woven especially for export to Africa. 

Byram Pante. Bairam pénti, in rows, having lines. A special striped “ Byrami.” 
The term “ Byram’’ is obscure and the references to the cotton piece-goods so called 
do not help to clear upits origin. It is possible that it was so designated from an 
individual of that name, either in his honour or because he excelled in the weaving 
of this class of goods. There was, infact (so Sir Dinsha Wacha informs me, on the 
authority of Mr. Dalal of Broach) a Parsi called Bairam Ekoo who had an establish- 
ment of numerous handlooms in Broach and the neighbourhood in the 19th century. 

In 1647, the factors at Ahmadabad complained of the “ slackness of our Byram 
mon in bringing in their cloth.” Foster, Hng. Fact., 1646-1650, p. 102 (See also 
footnote on same page). Laterin the same year, they suggest the purchase of 
a further number of “byrams” (ibid., p. 128), and in 1648 the Council at Surat note 
that they are forwarding some “‘ byrams” from Agra tothe Company. Jbid., p. 159, 


Catehes, Catehaes. Hind. kdch, kdchhd, a loin-cloth, drawers, and hence, a calico 
used for such purpose in the East. “Catches” were manufactured principally at 
Tuticorin. 

In 1645, a sum of £ 3,000 was invested at “‘ Tuttacoreen” in “catches, a sort of cloth 
very vendible in the Manielas and all parts,” and in 1647 the factors in Persia wrote 
that the “cocheaw cloth” was much sought after. In consequence, the Falcon was 
sent to Tuticorin to get a supply of “‘cattches. .. . vendablein Persia toa very 
good advance. But the cloth was not favourably received in England, for in 
1650 the factors at Surat remarked that as the Company was dissatisfied with the 
“eochea”’ cloth bought on the Malabar Coast, no more should be provided, Foster, 
Eng. Fact., 1642-1645, p. 246; 1646-1650, pp. 100, 106, 257. 


Derguzzes. Hind. gazi, a coarse cotton cloth, dhar. the body. Coarse cotton cloths, 
suitable for body garments. There are frequent allusions te “guzzees’’ in the Factory 
Records, but except in the sales lists, | have found no other mention of “derguzzes.”’ _ 

Gazi (literally, sold by the yard, gaz), like béfla, seems to have been applied to 
any kind of cotton cloth. We find “brown [unbleached] guzzee baftes,”’ “gussees”’ 
that are to be dyed, and “longe guzzes’’ among the goods sent home in 1649 and 
1650. See Foster Eng. Fact., 1646-1650, pp. 234, 277, 299. 

Dimity. This term, indicating a stout cotton fabric with raised stripes and fancy 
figures, was familiar in England long before the foundation of the East India 
Company. ‘The first instance of its use given in the Oxford English Dictionary is in 
1440. In the 15th and 16th centuries it was used for either coarse cotton or woollen 
material. The Oxford English Dictionary derives the word from Medizyal Latin, 
dimitum, through Greek, di-dis, twice, and miiss, thread of the warp. The same 
authcrity suggests that the final y may represent the ¢ in the Italian plural dimiti. 

The English merchants, however, found in India a similar Oriental term, Pers. 
dimudti, for a coarse cotton cloth, and the “dymittees” sent home to the Company 
appear to indicate this material, as there is no mention of any pattern like that on 
the English goods. In 1650, the factors at Surat remarked that the “ dymittees ” 
sent to Mingland were dearer than those of 1649, but that the “ difference’ was 
made up by their larger size. Foster, Eng. Fact., 1646-1650, p. 296. 
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The Persian term dimydti, .¢b‘«! seems to be clearly an adjectival form of Dimyat, 
£ ‘<1! Damietta. on the Mediterranean shore of Egypt. If this is the case, the port 
of import has given a name toan Europeancloth in the East, perhaps through the 
likeness of the name Dimy&t to the already existing term for the cloth, which was 
a form like “ dimity ”. “3p 

Eckbarrees. Possibly a material named after the Emperor Akbar, or less probably, 
from Hind. ikbavi, one weaving: a faced cloth. “‘ Eckbarrees * seem to have been 
cotton goods suitable for “ painting,” i.¢., printing. 

In 1647 the factors at Ahmadabad reported that they had selected sufficient 
“eckbarrees” for next year’s provision of quilts and “chints.” and in 1650 the 
Company was informed that the failure to send ‘‘ Eckburrees ” was caused by the 
delay in despatching them from Agra to Ahmadabad, “where they are pintadoed 
[printed]. Foster, Eng. Fact., 1646-1650, pp. 146, 277. 

Guinea-Stuffs. Cotton goods bought in India, suitable for the West Afriean trade. 
These “Guyney stuffs’ were provided at Surat and were manufactured there: 
and at Bharoch. See Foster, Eng. Fact., 1646-1650, p. 13 ; 1651-1654, p. 42. Yule, 
Hobson-Jobson, 8.v. Guinea-rloths. | 

Kerebauds (often misspelt, Kerebands), Cloths from Khairabad in Sttapur district. 
The term also appears as “ Kerribad ” and “ Kerriabaud,” and from the expression 
“ Kerriabaud baftes,” it seems that it indicated any cloth made at KhairAbad. 

' See Foster, Eng. Fact., 1646-1650, pp. 188, 220, 254. 

Longeloth. Defined in the Oxford English Dictionary as “a kind of cotton cloth or 
calico manufactured in long pieces, especially cloth of this kind made in India.” 
The earliest instances of the use of the term given in the O.E.D. are in 1545 and 1622, 
as follows, showing the difference between long-cloth, short-cloth and broad-cloth - 

1545. One Long cloth makyth one shorte cloth and vii yards. 
1622. Allowance of five 1, ina Long-cloth and 4 Ul. in a Broad-cloth. 

Here, as in the case of Dimity, there is a possible confusion of terms, because the 
earliest of the English merchants to arrive in India found there words of a similar 
sound indicating a material akin to longcloth, viz., Hind., Jung, a loin cloth, and 
lungi, any long strip of cloth for a wrap about the head, body or loins: turban, 
petticoat, loin-cloth. See Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Long-cloth and Loonghee. 

Indian Longeloth was obtained principally from the Coromandel Coast and was 
sold white and brown (bleached and unbleached). The celebrated Madapollam, a 
longeloth made at that place in the Madras Presidency, is popular at the present 
day, but is known in the trade either as “ Maddéppalum ” or “ Maddapolam * 
(with the accent on the second or last syllable instead of on the penultimate), 

Mereoolaes. The origin of this term has not been ascertained. It is probably a 
perverted form of the name of the village or district whence this class of goods was first 
obtained. ‘ Mercools ” or “ Mercoolaes ” appear to have been calicoes specially 
adapted for “‘paintingor chinting” and the term also indicated a very stout 
fabric. In 1647 the factors at Ahmad4bad and Bharoch reported to Surat that 
~ Our store of Sunganier [Sanganer, near Jaipur, famous for stamped chintzes] mercoles 
will be sufficient to supply a large quantity of..........chints broad ” and that the 
bleaching of “ mercooles ” was in progress. In 1648 a consignment of “ mercules, a 
cheap and excellent sort of cloth,” was sent home unbleached. In 1651 the Company's 
agent at Delhi wrote to Surat that in future “ paules ” (tent, pal, sheets) should 
be made of broader cloth, for which purpose “ mercolls ” would be most suitable. 
In 1652 the “ mercoolees of Nyegom |! Naugaon, Hardoi district], the usual 
source of supply,” proved so bad that orders for these goods were placed elsewhere. 
See Foster, English Factories, 1646-1650, pp. 139, 188 ; 1651-1654, pp. 26, 122. 

(To be continued.) 
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MOOREES : Moors-cloths. Cloths primarily for Muhammadan or “ Moor” wear. 
Blue and white cotton cloth, principally manufactured in the Nellore district of 
Madras for sale to the Muhammadans (Moors) of the Malay Peninsula. They 
were identical with Salempores, for which see below. 

The earliest quotation for “ moory ” in the Oxford Eng. Dict. is 1696 and the 
derivation given is “‘ possibly from Port. morim, shirting.” But it is more likely that 
morim is a corruption of miri than that mirt is a corruption of morim, as it was a 
common custom of the Portuguese in adopting Oriental terms ending in ito adda 
final m or n. Like “ Baftas ”’, ‘‘ Moories ” are now manufactured in England for 
sale to Africa. 

“* Moorees ” are mentioned in the Company’s records from 1605 onwards. In 1618 
the factors at Masulipatam wrote to the Company that white ‘ mcryes ” were procur- 
able in their neighbourhood. Foster, Hng. Fact. 1618-1621, p. 42. In 1675 the 
Company sent a list of goods to be provided “ at the Fort and Metchlepatam 
[Masulipatam] for Anno 1677." The list included “ 6000 ordinary Morees, 5000 fine 
Morees, 1000 Superfine Morees,”” As stated above, “ Moorees””’ appear to have 
been identical with ‘‘ Salempores ” as regards texture, but in colour they were 
confined to blue and white, 

NICCANNEES. The origin of this term is obscure. The goods indicated appearto hav® 
been fine striped calicoes manufactured in Gujarit, especially at Surat and 
Bharoch. See Foster Eng. Fact., 1618-1621, pp. 51 n., 235 ; 1651-1654, pp. 42, 235. 

PERCOLLAES (Percallas, Perculleas, Porcellaes) were white and red cotton cloths 
(probably also of other colours) of the same nature as “ Salempores °’ (see below), 
made in the neighbourhood of Masulipatam. In th Diaries of Streynsham Master, 
ed, Temple, I. 272 and elsewhere in the vols.), it is assumed (on the authori y of 
Mr. Crooke in his ed. of Yule’s Hobgon-Jobson, s.v. Piece-Goods) :hat they wer 
spangied cloths (Pers, parkdla a sparkling object, a spangle), ut I doubt this 
derivation now, and feel tempted to refer the term to some place of manufacture 
near Masulipatam and Pettipolee (Peddapalle or Nizaimpatam), such as the 
well-known village (in the ‘17th century) of Peddakallé or Peddagolla near 
Madapollam, in the same neighbourhood. 

In 1618 the manufacture of “white percallaes ” at Masulipatam is mentioned, 
and in 1621 “ Red percallaes " formed part of the cargo of the Globe. Foster, Eng. 
Fact., 1618-1621, pp. 42, 266. That “ Percollaes ” was a manufacture of South 
India is evident from the Company’s letter of 14th December 1655, where they 
urge their factors to“ take into your consideration what Callicoes you are able to 
acquire either at Fort St. George, oe Verasheroone or elsewhere 


in,......-Pareallaes,” Letier Book, Vo And in 1669 the factors at Fort St. 
George wrote to Masulipatam, “ We bis J able to invest all our Stocke....... : 
{vas sae Perealls. . +++» Factory Records, Fort St. George (India Office Records), 
XVI..130. 


In 1676 Streynsham Master agreed with the native merchants at Masulipatam to 
deliver 4000 “ peices fine percollaes of 15 covads feubit, 18 inches] long, 2} broad, 
at # pagodas per peice,” and in 1679 he made a similar agreement with the 
merchants at Madapollam. Diaries of Sireynsham Master, ed. Temple, I. 273 ; IL. 167, 

PINTADO QUILTS. Chintz bedspreads, ‘counterpanes. Port. pintado, painted. Cotton 
material, printed or hand-painted in colours. Pintado quilts appear to have been 
varieties of the celebrated Palempores of Masulipatam and its neighbourhood, 
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The term “pintado” was used generally in the 17th century for chintzes from 
Agra, Ahmadabad, Surat, etc., but the name “palempore”™ was confined to 
bedspreads from Madras, and especially Masulipatam. 

The derivation of “ palempore ” accepted by Yule (Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Palempore) 
is that the word is a corruption of a hybrid (Hind. and Pers.) palang-posh, a bed-cover, 
possibly perverted to “ palempore "’ by the existence of “ salempore *’ (see below), a 
cotton stuff. Pringle’s suggestion (Madras Selections, [V. 71) that the word is derived 
from Palanpur in Gujarat, “an emporium for the manufacture of Northern 
India,” seems unlikely, since the making of “ palempores” was essentially a 
South Indian industry, and the term, though occasionally used incorrectly for chintz 
of various qualities, meant strictly a superior material made at Masulipatam. 

In 1619 the factors at Surat stated that “ Pintathoe quilts” were unprocurable 
ati Ahmadabad, and in 1621 “ pintado quilts " were provided from Agra. In 1653 the 
Company mentioned “ Pintadoe quilts” among the goods to be furnished from 
Surat. There appears to be no instance of an order for “ palempores ” from the 
northern factories. At the same time, the fame of the Masulipatam manufacture 
is mentioned by Fryer in 1673. See Foster, Eng. Fact., 1618-1621, pp. 46, 51; 
1651-1654, p. 196; Fryer, quoted in Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Palempore. 


SALLAMPORES. The Oxford Eng. Dict. gives this word as “ of unascertained origin. 


Cf. palampore.” But there seems no reason to contest the derivation of the Madras 
Manual of Administration (vol. IT, s.v. Sauley), Telugu sédle, a weaver, and Skt, 
pura, a town ; cloth made in the “ Weavers’ Town,” i.e., Shalambarigudda, Tel. = 
Salampur in Hindustani, a district or suburb of Nellore, in Madras. “ Sallampores ” 
were half the length of ordinary “ Palempores ” or cloths of 18 yards long. Like 
“ moory,” this material seems to have been either a white or a blue cloth, andin the 
17th century the “ Sallampores ” of Masulipatam bore the highest reputation. 

That “ Sallampores ’’ were made in different qualities is shown by the Company's 
orders in 1676. Their list of manufactured goods required includes 60,000 ‘* Ordinary 
Sallampoores ”’ to be provided by their factors at Fort St. George, 20,000 “ Ditto, to 
be provided at Metchlepatam [Masulipatam]” and 12,000 “ fine Sallampoores, 
whereof 8000 at Metchlepatam.’’ A further list for the following year included 
60,000 “ordinary Sallampoores from No. 3 to No. 12.” Diaries of Streynsham 
Master, ed. Temple, I. 257, 258. 


SALLOWES. Now an universal term in India for a Turkey-red cotton cloth, generally 


known as “ red saloo,” with a doubtful popular derivation from Hind. sala. But it is 
more likely that the word is derived from Telugu sdlu, cloth, because in the 17th 
century sali, then generally white (but 1619, “Selaus, Seolas red,” Foster, Eng: 
Fact., 1618-1621, pp. 93, 94), came from the South and from the Deccan (Golconda), 
near the Telugu country. 

In 1647 the factors at Surat and Gombroon wrote to the Company, “ Sallooes 
ae, are brought from Goleonda the finer qualities yield consi- 
derable profit, but the poor sorts are unyendible.”’ In the same year we find a 
requisition for “ salloes for ensigns and flags” at Swally. Foster, Eng. Fact., 1647- 
1651, pp. 79, 100, 123. In 1676 the Company ordered 1500 “fine Sallooes made at 
Golcondah,” and these, Streynsham Master remarked, were ‘“‘the same sort 
of cloth as Oringall Beetelaes,” 1.¢., beatilha, veiling, made at Warangal. Diaries of 
Streynsham Master, ed, Temple, I. 257, 299. | 


| The term “ sallas ” is used in the present day for grey cotton goods manufactured 
in the Bombay Presidency. 
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SAPLICADOES, FLOWERD. .A speckled or spotted cloth, from Port. salpicado 
(past part. of salpicar), speckled, spotted. Except in the Sales Lists I have found 
only one other mention of this class of goods in the Company’s records, It occurs 
in a letter from Fort St. George to Masulipatam, dated 4th February 1698/9 : “ Wee 
would have you provide some salpicadoes flowr’d and plaine, and send us hither as 
soon as possible,” 

TAFFATIES. Taffeta, taffety, an European term introduced in that form into India 
by traders who found the Persian term téfta already existing for a similar material, 
viz., fine glossy Chinese silk. 

The English form “taffeta” is derived in the Oxford Eng. Dict. through O.F, 
taffetas, taphelas, or Med. Lat. taffata, whence It. taffeta. Subsequently the term 
became mixed up with Pers. téfta, a glossy twist, in allusion to the wavy lines which 
appeared in the Chinese silks, to which the name was mainly confined in India in 
the early part of the 17th century. 

In England the term has been used at different times for different varieties of sills. 
At the present time it designates a light thin glossy silk or union (silk and cotton, 
silk and woollen) material and the variety most in vogue is known as “ chiffon 
taffeta,” a fine glacé silk. 

Up to 1615 all mentions of “taffaties” in the records of the East India Company 
refer to Far Eastern silks, such as “ Taffaties Read [ied]’’ from Macassar, and 
*‘ Taffates’’ and “ Taffatas” from China. See Foster, Letters Received, passim, 

In 1617 Sir Thomas Roe wrote to the Company: ‘‘ Clothes and stuffs are here 
[Ajmer] twice as dear as in Cheapside if they Le not pintadoes or striped bald 
[{napless] taffaties.”’ Ibid. IV. 20. 

By the latter part of the 17th century, the term “ taffeta,” referring to Oriental 
piece-goods, had acquired a wider signification and included silks made in Bengal, 
especially at Kasimbazar. In 1675 the Company complained that all the samples 
sent them from that place were “ taffety Wale ” or striped taffaties. They ordered 
‘6000 Taffetys raw [unfulled, unshrunk], made thicker and closer struck [woven] 
then the Last Sent, though they Cost a Little more,’’ also ‘‘ 4000 white . 


* o 


1000 full yellowes and 1000 full redds . . . . 2000 Mixt [of different 
colours] Taffetyes for Lynings of hatts . . . 3000 Light Coullers . . , 
8000 Cloth [drab] coullers without Mixture . . . 7000 Mixt Cloth Coullers ” 


also “ Blacks, perfect grass greenes and Carnation,” if the dyers could “ attaine 
to dying” such colours. Diaries of Streynsham Master, ed. Temple, I, 311, 316. 

TAPSEILES. Plain and striped cloths. In the early part of the 17th century this 
term indicated either a silk or a cotton material, but later mentions refer only to 
cotton fabrics of various widths. The term appear to haye arisen out of Pers, 
tafisila, a rich silken stuff, alluded to in the Ain-i- Akbari (tr. Blochmann, I. 93) 
as “ a stuff from Mecca.” 

Tapseiles were North Indian goods manufactured in Gujarat and Sind, and were 
not indentical with “tappiceels (tappiseels) *’ and “ tappie serasses ’’ which were 
South Indian goods (Malay-Jav., tapeh, a skirt : piece-goods of variegated colour, 
used for any kind of cotton cloth by Europeans ; Pers, sardsar, brocade, in Malay 
form, serdsah, a cotton fabric). 

The Oxford Eng. Dict. has not derived the term, and gives only ** Tapsail, tapseil, 
obs. rare: some kind of East Indian cotton cloth,” with a quotation of 1725; 
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Tn 1619" fapseslen three » and tapoeele silke were a ceaue tobe pave. 
at Cambay for Bantam, Foster, Letlers Received, 1610, p.03. Tn [621 a difficulty 
was experienced in procuring “red tapseile,” the * culler "not being usual, 
Foster, Eng. Fact, 1618-1621, p: 920.“ Tapsiles of white and black,” some with 
broad and some with narrow stripes were ordered by the Company in the same 
year. Jbil., p. 844. In 1685, ina list of piece-goods made at Tatta, we find 
“taffsecles,"” but no indication of thelr natore. Jhid,, 1634-1686, p. 193. In 1642 
the “tapacele " sent to England were ** part woven in Surat and port ‘bought in 
Sind,” and in 1651 all thowe sent were made in Surat. Jbid., 1642-1045, p. 7; 
1650-1654, p. 42 

Other articles purchased by Roger Seattergood at the Company's sales were, 

‘Lahore Indico’ inlumpand dust, for dyeing purposes, and baga of cotton wool. 
One consiynment of the latter article, bought in April 1663, " poiz,”’ ic, weighed 
666 Ibe. “ Suttle,” the “Tare ™ being 30 Iba, ond the “'Trett 26 lbs. 

In 1661 Roger Scattergood becamt a freeman of the East India Company, At 
a Court of Committees held on the 26th Juno, is the entry : 

“Mr, Roger Scattergood was this day admitted into the freedome of this Com- 
pany by redemption for 511i.” 

In the following October he exerciaed one of his privileges as o freeman by 
investing £ 1000in the Company's stock.%? ‘Two years loter he appeared to be in want 
of ready money. Ata Court of Committees held on the 17th February 1003-4," 

“Mr, Roger Seattergood appearing about his Debt he stands charged with and 
being required to cleare his Goodes and take them away, he pleaded for remission 
of the interest due on them, whereupon the Court told him that he paying in the 
Principall should have his goods delivered him and the interest be charged to his 
Accompt, and if they find reason for it, they will hereafter take it again into 
their consideration, upon whieh he declared he would submit to them, hopeing 
they intend him a kindness.” 

‘The amount due for good# purchased by him from the Company must have 
been over £1000, for on the 4th March of the same year,” 

“ Mr. Roger Scattergood having promised the Committer to pay in 1000 li, in 
part of what he owes the Company, the Court now directed that he pase his 
twoe warrants for devidents of 300 li. to that accompt and bring in 700 li, mort 
to make up the Summe and thot he shall be allowed as well as charged with 
what interest is dueto or from him," 


Presumably the Court’s directions were complied with, but Scattergood’s credit had 
suffered and he could not get delivery of any goods thereafter unless the money was 
SSeS RCCIIG, On the 6th June 1664 4° 

% “ Suttle,” an old Variant of “subtle,” ion obsolete commercial term farmetly sused to denote net 
weight of goods, gfter “tare,” allowance for movptacke, und“ tret, " allowance for waste, ha: been 


c#adioted, 
M Court Minutes, XXTV, 377 (India Offioo Records), a? Pid, 415. 
4 Thi, p. 734. % Thed., p. TH, “O [bid., p. 787, 
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“It was Ordered that 300 peeces of broad Tapseiles bought by Mr. Chevall for 
himself and Mr. Scattergood, on which there is 30 li. and upwards due for interest 
shall be delivered when the Principall mony is paid and the interest to be 
charged on Mr. Scattergood’s Adventure [shares in the Company's stock ].”’ 

It was probably in order to secure possession of these goods that, a month later, Scatter- 
good sold a part of his stock. Among the “ Transports ” [transfers] “ read and approved ”’ 
on the 8th July 1664,4! is one of £600, * wherof 300 li,” was “ paid in by Giles Thornburgh 
to Roger Scattergood.”’ Taking the ‘ broad Tapseiles ” at 19s. each, the current value 
of those goods at that period, the amount due on the 300 pieces would be £285, plus more 
than £30 interest, so that his debt was well over the £300 that Thornburgh paid for the 
stock, 

By the end of the year the unhappy Roger's credit had sunk still lower. In a list of 
“ Debts oweing to the East India Company on Goodes sold yett remayning in the Suratt 
Warehouses, ’** his name appears as a debtor for “ Callicoes out of time,’ or beyond the 
six months allowed for payment, £3345. 3. 0, and for “ Callicoes in time,’ £2374. 6.8. a 
total amount of £5719. 9. 8, Taking into account the value of money in those days, the 
sum was & heavy one, and as other similar large amounts were due from various purchasers, 
it is not surprising that the Court passed a resolution on the 10th February 1664-5,8 to sue 
certain of their debtors. It was no doubt in order to avoid such action against himself 
that the unfortunate merchant took measures to stave off the evil day. On the 
24th February,“ 

“Mr. Roger Scattergood moyeing the Court this day that they would be pleased 
to permitt him to take away goodes to the vallue of his Devidents which are 500 li., 
and he would pay them in 2500 li. on his accompt by the fine of March. Upon con- 
sideration whereof and how his accompt stands with the Company, they did consent 
that he clearing all his old bought goods amounting to about 3300 li. by the fine of 
March next withwhat interest shall be due thereon, they would allow him his Devi. 
dents on the last payment thereof, which being made knowne unto him 
Alderman Bathurst, he brought them in word that Mr. 
himself content and satisfied therewith.” 

A subsequent enquiry into his account seems to have reassured the Company regarding 
his solvency. On the 16th March 1665,‘ 

“Mr. Kendall acquainting the Court of the State of Mr. Roger Scattergood’s 
accompt and of his desire thereupon, the Court Ordred accordingly that he might 
receive to the - vallue of his dividents of 40 per cent. resting in the Companyes 
hands of his old bought goods, Cleareing soe much of the interest for [what]is due 
on that part of the goods and to be allowed intrest for his diyidents for the time 
they have remained in the Companyes hands since they were payable and that 
he may also be allowed the next Divident of 40 Per Cent. on what goods he shall 
buy at the next Sale as any other Adventur[er].”’ 

At a sale held five days later, Roger Scattergood’s name appears as a 
about £700 worth of piece-goods.‘® 
Shortly after, however, on the 25th May 1666, -the 


= BY 
Seattergood declared 


purchaser of 


following resolution was 


passed 47; 
41 Court Minutes, XXIV, 800 (India Office Records). 42 Ibid., p. 903. 
43 Ibid., p. 930. “4 [bid., p. 936. 6 Ibid., vol. XXV, 43b, 


i¢ Ibid., pp. 59a, 59b, 47 Ibid, vol. XKY A, p.® 
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“ho Comittee haveing taken into Consideration the many Debts which are 
remayning Duo to the Company and most upon Old Accompte, And the several 
Persons haveing notice to meets the Comittee this Day m relation thereunto, which 
finding them not to comply with, Tt was therefore Directed that the Sollicitor 
doa forth with take out Writte against the following Persons and to have them 
arrested, vist, . . . Roger Seattergood,” 

In consequence, “Ato Committee for Debts” on the lath June 1868,"5 several of the 

debtors appeared and mnde statements regarding their linbilities : 
“Mr, Roger Sea ttergood Declareth that there is 620 li. Stopt Due to him for Dividents 
and that bee will pay in 600 li. more next weeke. Whereupon hee Desireth ta have 
1000 fi, Vallue in Goods Delivered him, and that hee will Cleare his whole Accomipt 
Depending with the Conipany by the 20th Julie next, which heed taken into 
Consideration by the Comittee, it waz Ordered that hee paying in 600 li, or what 
more hee pleascth, may have Libertie to take away Goodes for the same Vallue.” 

Hut fresh troubles were in store. Early in September 1666 the Great Fire swept away o 

large portion of the business premises in the City of London, and some of Roger Seattergood’s 
property, with that of other debtors, wae reduced to ashes, Ata Court held on the 2nd 
October, “ practical sympathy was expressed with the sufferers : 

“The Comittee having taken into Consideration the sadd Cale mitite which amongst 
tinay other men haye befallen some of their Debtors, whereupon they resolved 
not to proseeute any this Terme but only the . . . Persons whoe [they] 
conceive have not been any yreat sufferers by the late fyer, their howes not being 
burnt downe.” 

This concession seems to have encouraged Scattergood to make a further effort to free 

himeelf of his embarrasaments. Ata Court held on the 10th November 1666, °° 

“Mr. Royer Seattergood saith hee will pay a considerable Summe by the latter end of 
December and will make it op 1200 1i, with the Dividents. Aud that hee will 
runn all losses and damages by fver or.otherwise, But desires to bee excused no 
to adjusting his accompt as yett.” 

And on the 6th Doecember,”! 

“Mr. Roger Scattergood saith he will pay in Seo much mony with hisdividents 
as shall make it up 1500 li. and will cleare all very Suddainly, But desires to toke 
away goodes for Soe much mony as he payés in” 

By Jannary 1666-7 the Court's patience was exhausted. On the Sth** it wus 
“Resolved now to resell at next sale the goods bought by the severall Persons 
following, exoepting such as shall bee cleared or mony paid in upon their accomipte 
betweene this and munday night . . . Reger Scattergoud.” 

Cm the same day 9? 

“ Mr. Roger Scattergood apeareing and being not willing to adjust his accompt of 
pay Interest for goodes he bought at sales, which hee did not ableidge himselfe to by 
bonds ane seale, but promisses he will payin a considerable aummeof mony this 
weeke on his accompt, which the Committee haveing taken into consideration they 
tould him they were rtaolved to resell what lowfully they could and would sue him 
for the rest," 

But, at the same time, Mr. Moses, the Company's attorney, was 


% Court Minutes, XXVA, 0, ib Ibid. p, 16. 00 Ibid., p. 20. 
MIbd, po 83 Ihid,, p. 26, & Ibid, p. 26, 
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“to forbeare prosecutieng Mr. Sealtergood for the 20 quilta gould him untill order 

from the Court, it beeing thing of noo vallue and of an old Contract.” 
Scattergood’s affairs were now in a critical position ond he made a personal appeal to 
those in authority, On the 23rd January 1666-7,°' 

“The Governour acquainted the Court that Mr. Roger Soattergood had been 
with him, acknowledging his sccompta with the Companie had been too long 
depending uncleered, but the occasion was the losse hee sustained by 1200 peeces of 
Sallowes, and by several house of his that were lately barnt,"" That nevertheless he 
would shortly attend the Court to adjust the same. Tt was thereupon Ordered that 
the same bee referred to the Comittee for debts.” 

This body apparently recommended clemency in dealing with their old chent, for, on 
the llth Febroary.”* 

“Mr. Moses . . . desiremg directions if to proseente =. - - MP. Sentter- 
good . . . And H, Edwin rendringanaccompt that . =. Air. Scatiergood 
; as to his ould accompt hath agreed with the Committee . . . where- 
upon the Committee directed . . . to Suspend declarcing against . 6 « 
Seattergood [and others], they paying Mr. Moses his Lawe charges; who are 
immediately to be sent unto to have notice of the aaue.”” 

In March Scattergood again sold out B, 1. Co, stock,** this. time to the amount of £1000, 
After that, his name disappears from the Records until the antnmin of 1665. In the interim: 
he seems to have met a portion of his liabilities, for on the 24th October, when it was ordered 
that he should be summoned “ to cleere his acpompt,"** the amount in question could not 
have been excessive, because, “in faileur” thereaf, only 10L pieces of taffaties (average 
ptice then, £1 a piece) were to be confiscated. 

Then, for nearly two years there is again no mention in the Company's Beecords af Soutter- 
good and his ““accompt.” That his financial difficulties were not confined to his dealings 
with the KE. T. Go. is shown by his relations with William Lord Sandys, against whoni he filed 
a bill in Chancery in June 1669 in respect of £100 demanded by the latter, but which, Roger 
claimed, was cancelled by an “ account contra."*? 

At this time too, he seems to have had some connevtion with the shipbuilding trader 
that is, if, as is moat probable, he is identical with Mr. Scattergood of Newgate Market 
mentioned in the Calendar of State Papers, Domeatie, in 1670 ne having bought tim ber 
suitable for “the new ship at Chatham ” from Sir Cecil Bishop."” 

Roger Scattergood must still have been regarded as solvent at thie date, for in August 
1670"! his name reappears in the Company's sales lists as a purchaser of goods to the value 
of £220, and on these he was allowed six months credit. In November 1671, however," 

“On reading a Report from the Committees for lawsuits, It is ordered as 
followeth, wiz. . . - , That the Committee for law-suits be desired to 
give order to Mr. Moses to commienct suit against. . . Mr. | Roger] Scatter- 
good for the moneys due from him to the Company.” 





=- 


i Court Minutes, RAV, 1246. 

4) Some of thest buildings were on Lodgate Hill and in Pannyor Alley (Clow Holl, 20 Car. 1 Pts 
14, no. 38). Information from Mr. Scattergood. 

Mt Cowrd Minutes, KAVA, 24, 


AT Jihad, SAV, Lab, 4 sShid., AXRVI, Lith, 
8? Information from Mr. Scattergeod. hid. 
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Tt is aud to find that after all his straggles, Scattergood wae at last compelled to com- 
pound with his oreditors. For it is on record that of the Ged April 1672,52 es 
“Upon report made by Mr. RBathnrst and Mr. Boone, that Mr. Roger cnt 
yoo was willing to -pay the Company 40 Ii, in full of his debt of 164.1): a: Sd, mt 
4 months, and to give sufficient security fur payment thereof; the Court (in con- 
sideration of his grent povert y) and the « MipoMi tic n by him made with other his 
Creditors) were pleased to declare their acceptance of the same.” : 
An! on the 26th Apeil,* ~ La 
~ Mr. George Day was this day approved of to be seenrity for Mr. Roger Seatter- 
gooil for 25 11: G4: 8d, the one half to be paid $d October and the other 3d January 
hext: and that upon their giving bond, Mr. Moses is to stay proceedings mt Iqw.’* 
The above extract shows the low state of Roger Seattorgood's affatrs in 1672, but he seems 
hevertheles to have still enjoved a certain amount of credit with the Compatiy, In Septem- 
ber the Court granted the petition of his von John for s writership in India, and in October 
Roger Seattergooid andl Robert Master wire Approved ne sevurities in £00.89 In November | 
L674" Rewer rectived jierniission “to ship out several wines and other necessaries "to 
India, “he Paving freight,” these goods beiny no doubt consigned to his son John, then 
in Mactras, | : . 
Four years liter Roger Seattergood had « amall homiint of £24: 12 











; }: 6 with the Com- 
pny “aneleered.” Aw regards this, on the Mth June 1678," the Court, - 
ittees for Law Suits and debts . . 











“On reading « report from the Committe | 
Harrington . . . and Roger Senttergood remaine as they are now charged in 
the books." ) 

And in the following your, Juno 1679,5* this insignificant item was “written off and 
placed to the aceount of Desperate Debts," 

Bat the remarkalhile thing is that, in spite of all this, the last reference to Roger Scattor- 
good in the Records of the East India Company, #ix months later, shows him goin mooe steel 
os security, with Robert Master, in £500 for his «on Jolin on the latter's attaining the rank 
of factor in India."® ‘The probable explanation is that the co-surety's bond was considered 
‘uflicient guarinten, 

Seattergood died intestate in 1681. He was buried on the 26th May at Christ Church: 
Newgate Strout, near his home, anon the 5th July his widow, Catherine, took out letters 
of odminiatration.7¢ She survived her husband three years and was buried beside him 
on the 27th November 1084. Of the six children af the morrioge (fonr sons and two 
daughters),7! the cldest son is the subject of the next memoir, 

(To be continued-)- 
©? Court Minutes, SXVIL, 241. “ Ibid, XVM, ab, 
KS Théd., pp, 44a, GGb, Thi, XXIX, Tha, 
7 Thin, XEN © Tbid., p. 110s, | : 
® The name given in the vntry tifernsl to wbove id “ Robert Seattergood," bub this is obviously 
a upyint's error, og Mr. Pemand Staltergood assures me that pe member of the family called Robert has 
bod tmeed At that period. 
™ P. ©. C. Admninitentions (Seimnerset House), 
7 Information an to death, burial and bee supplin| by Mr. Beattergnod, 
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